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PREFACE. 


D TIRING  the  past  year  two  questions  have  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  elsewhere — viz.  that  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  of  Disestablishment.  It  will  be  found  that  these,  in  various 
aspects,  have  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  history  of  our  Church. 
Centenary  celebrations  by  our  congregations  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Occasionally  accounts  of  these  celebrations  appear  in  our  pages.  In 
accounting  for  their  existence,  we  find  such  congregations  almost  always 
assigning  two  causes, — doctrinal  errors  prevalent  in  the  Established  Church, 
and  bjuries  inflicted  by  an  abuse  of  the  law  of  Patronage. 

A  hundred  years  ago,"  as  we  learn  from  such  sources  as  the  Biography  of 
Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  what  are  called  '  the  doctrines  of  grace '  were  con- 
temptuously suppressed  in  many  pulpits,  and  a  cold  and  bare  morality  set 
forth  in  their  stead.  The  people  asked  for  bread,  and  their  teachers  gave 
them  a  stone.  And  many,  resenting  this,  separated  themselves  from  the 
Church  as  by  law  established,  and  formed  themsel^s  into  self-supporting 
congregations,  from  whose  pulpits  they  could  hear  the  joyful  sound  of  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

We  find  also  that  patrons,  by  forcing  upon  congregations  unacceptable 
presentees,  compelled  not  a  few  to  retire  from  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  in 
order  that  they  might  secure  and  enjoy  the  services  of  the  man  of  their 
choice. 

The  causes  in  which  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  originated  are 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  study  in  these  days.  History  teaches  by 
example,  and  teaches  impressively ;  and  we  are  taught  by  the  history  of  our 
Church  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  upholding  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Christian  people,  have  been  its  strength.  And  they  are 
its  strength  still.  If  we  cease  to  preach  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,  or  forget  to  seek  entire  freedom  from  all  Erastian  control,  we  shall  fall 
from  duty  and  lose  our  power. 

Of  this,  however,  there  need  be  no  apprehensions.    The  I^ord^r^Pvte^s 
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been  mindful  of  us  in  the  past,  will  bless  us  still,  and  enable  us  to  uphold 
unsullied  the  .ancient  banner. 

In  the  great  work  in  which  our  Church  has  been  now  so  long  and  success- 
fully engaged,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  Magazine^  in  connection 
with  both  sections  of  the  Church  now  so  happily  united,  has  borne  an 
important  part.  It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  power  of  the  press,  and 
it  is  a  very  precious  blessing  when  its  power  is  for  good. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  call  for  expositions  and  defences  of  •  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus '  as  loudly  as  at  any  former  period.  Such  expositions  and 
defences,  by  competent  writers,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  these 
pages,  and  will  continue  to  do  so ;  whilst  the  question  of  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment  .will  receive  that  attention  which  its  importance  demands. 
It  is  often  remarked  that  our  Church  does  not  require  a  profession  of  Volun- 
taryism as  a  condition  of  membership, — and  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  ours  is  a  Voluntary  Church,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  its 
members  are  in  principle  Voluntaries.  We  may  expect,  then,  the  approval 
and  support  of  our  Church  in  seeking  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  with  which  it  is  so  closely  identified,  and  in  connection  with  which 
it  has  so  honourably  distinguished  itself. 

In  entering  on  another  year,  we  desire  to. thank  contributors  who  have  bo 
ably  and  kindly  assisted  us,  and  to  seek  their  continued  and  valued  co- 
operation. 


Edinburgh,  December  1877. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  A.  M'EWEN,  D.D.,  CLAREMONT  CHURCH,, 

GLASGOW.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  DUFF,  LL.D. 

Hard  things  are  often  said  of  the  '  Memoir  and  Discourses,'  which  are  as 
sure  to  follow  the  death  of  a  city  minister  as  a  public  funeral.  The  dis- 
courses, it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  widely  read,  and  the  memoir  is 
commonly  regarded  in  much  the  same  light  as  the  testimonials  with  which 
the  candidates  for  an  office  are  accustomed  to  storm  the  electors.  You 
have  known  the  deceased  clergyman,  you  have  perhaps  talked  with  him 
often  and  familiarly,  and  have  perceived  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  cubit 
higher  than  yourself  or  any  other  man  of  average  stature ;  but  in  the  page 
of  his  biographer  he  assumes  gigantic  and  incredible  proportions, — some- 
times, however,  bodied  forth  by  so  skilful  a  hand,  that  you  are  moved  as 
well  as  astonished  at  the  magnified  form  in  which  your  acquaintance  comes 
forth  again  from  the  darkness.  Exaggeration  is  so  much  the  rule,  that 
most  people  quietly  deduct  from  the  '  mild  oil  and  sweet  honey '  as  large  a 
percentage  as  a  retailing  chemist  who  knows  his  business  puts  upon  nitric 
acid.  This  process  is  so  habitual  with  many  as  to  have  become  uncon- 
scious, and  it  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  wonderful  that  some  of  the  friends  of 
the  late  Dr.  M'Ewen  should  feel  as  if  he  had  hardly  received  justice  in  the 
Memoir  written  by  his  son,  which  has  just  appeared.  The  feeling,  however, 
is  unfounded.  The  production  is  characterized  by  moderation ;  but,  to  use 
a  phrase  employed  by  the  writer  himself,  it  is  an  '  enthusiastic  moderation/ 
The  son  has  evidently  inherited  the  father's  good  sense.  He  writes  with 
taste  and  a  most  becoming  sobriety ;  but  while  his  feinguage  is  never 
extravagant,  there  may  be  discerned  under  it  not  only  a  just,  but,  as  we 
should  expect,  a  most  loving  appreciation  of  the  character  he  delineates. 

Dr.  M'Ewen  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  Of  all  the  ministers  of  the 
denomination  whom  we  have  known,  he  was  the  most '  round  and  complete.' 
You  could  not  but  be  struck  by  him  wherever  you  saw  and  heard  him, — in 
the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  in  the  committee  room,  in  society,  in  the  sick- 

*  Bermons  by  the  late  Alexander  M'Ewen,  A.M.,  D.D.,  minister  of  Claremont  Church, 
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chamber,  or  in  the  family  circle.  Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately 
feel  it  impossible  to  say  in  what  circumstances  and  by  what  qualities  he  was 
most  distinguished.  When  we  consider  that  his  biographer  had  thus  more 
than  one  difficulty  to  contend  against,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  him  on 
the  successful  execution  of  his  work. 

Alexander  M'Ewen  was  bom  in  the  Secession  Manse  of   Howgate,  in 
the  year  1822.    He  was  the  youngest  of  twelve  children.    When  he  was  in 
his  fifth  year,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  father.    The  Memoir  lets  us  know  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  widowed  mother ;  and  from  some  passages  i^  the 
Sermons  we  may  infer  how  deeply  he  felt  the  debt.    He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  somewhat  too  soon,  bat  he  made  most  satisfactory 
progress.    Our  earliest  recollections  of  him  carry  us  back  to  the  time  when, 
though  little  more  than  a  boy,  he  was  a  senior  student  in  the  Arts  classes, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  and  addressing  those  political 
meetings  within  the  walls  at  which  the  youthful  speakers  declaim  on  large 
questions  and  illustrious  personages,  usually  with  much  veh^nence  and  with 
many  interruptions,  but  often,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  with  advantagfe 
to  themselves.     On  that  arena  Mr.  M^Ewen  bore  himself  as  a  formidable 
but  fair  and  generous  combatant.     A  tall,  slender  youth,  with  dark,  kindly 
eye  spaitling  undw  a  lofty  forehead, — witi  clear,  ringing  voice,  which  gave 
no   uncertain  sound,  but  which,  as  we  knew  afterwards,  ooald  become 
tremulous  and  tender  with  emotion, — with  a  pleasing,  natural,  forcible  style, 
he  evinced  great  self-possession  and  readiness  of  wit,  and  at  the  same  time, 
what  was  more  remarkable,  a  robust  conmion  sense,  which,  though  severely 
tried  in  these  hours  of  juvenile  excitement,  never  for  a  moment  f(»Book  him. 
His  eyes  were  in  his  head  when  his  shoulders  were  young.    At  the  meetings  we 
speak  of,  though  he  was  far  from  showing  that '  cahn  composure '  which  is 
generally,  when  found  in  youth,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  speaker's 
calm  conviction  of  his  own  exceptional  gifts,  he  did  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  evidence  of  the  excessive  nervousness  from  which  his  biogn^er  tells  us 
he  suffered  in  the  early. years  of  his  ministry,  and  which  he  resolutely  set 
himself  to  overcome.    Most  readers,  .however,  will  easily  understand  that  the 
statement  in  the  Memoir  is  -quite  consi^ent  with  our  recollections.    The 
counsel  which  Mr.  M'Ewen  was  wont  to  give  to  speakers  who  required  it, 
that  they  should  straggle  against  that '  nervous  timidity,'  which  so  often 
arises  in  great  part  from  a  '  feeble  vanity,'  is  good  and  wise.    We  like  the 
advice,  but,  as  we  have  indicated,  it  is  not  easy  to  admire  those  who  never 
appear  to  need  it.    Perfect  composure  before  a  large  assembly,  though  it  is 
commonly  rewarded  with  a  good-natured  approving  smile,  always  comes 
short  of  the  sublime,  except  in  men  of  the  very  highest  order,  or  in  *men  who 
make  their  audience  feel  most  profoundly  that  they  have  been  anointed  from 
above,  and  are  delivering  a  message  from  God.    It  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
the  composure  which  Mr.  M'Ewen  attained  in  so  high  a  degree  had  in  it 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  grace,  and  v^y  touching  to  learn,  as  we  have  done 
from  another  source  than  the  Memoir,  that  during  his  last  illness  he  con- 
tinued to  give  his  counsel  to  the  '  nervously  timid '  as  before,  and  that  once, 
when  tendering  it  very  kindly  and  playfully  to  a  country  minister,  he  sud- 
denly burst  into  tears.     ISTervousness  is  not  always  caused  by  vanity. 

After  a  course  of  varied  study,  pursued  partly  in  Germany,  Mr.  M'Ewen 
became  a  preacher  in  1845 ;  and  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  newly-formed  Secession  congregation  of  Helens- 
burgh. The  Memoir  describes  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  that  prosperous 
watering-place,  which  was  then  a  small  village,  is  the  centre.    Mr.  M'Ewen 
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could  not  have  found  a  more  delightful  spot  within  the  bonnds  of  anj  of  the 
presbyteries ;  but  the  members  of  the  flock  were  few — ^very  few^  and  they  were 
chiefly  strangers.  To  the  great  majority  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  the  name 
Secession  had  as  evil  a  sound  as  that  of  United  Presbyterian  has  to  Dr. 
Begg's  'intelhgent  Highlander'  of  the  present  day.  You  could  not  find 
many  who  wished  success  to  the  little  flock  and  its  young  shepherd,  unless 
you  went  four  miles  away  under  that '  cloud  of  Gre^ock  smoke,'  of  which,  , 
we  may  hint  in  passing,  the  biographer  takes  somewhat  too  dark  a  view: 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  M^Ewen  overcame  wxtu-ely  the  pre- 
judices which  existed  against  his  Church.  In  truth,  the  '  intelligent  High- 
lander '  is  powerfully  represented  in  Row  parish  even  at  this  date ;  but 
wherever  there  was  a  possibility  of  ordinary  means  proving  effectual,  feelings 
of  distrust  and  antipathy  gave  way  at  the  voice  of  the  frank,  good-humoured, 
manly,  and  spirited  young  minister.  It  was  Uke  the  ice  of  the  Helensburgh 
pond  melting  under  a  fresh  genial  breeze  from  Gareloch.  His  congrega- 
tion grew  with  a  rapidity  great  even  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
town.  He  had  rare  gifts  as  a  pastor,  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  a 
preacher. 

In  accepting  the  call  to  Claremont  Church,  Glasgow,  which  he  received 
after  a  ministry  of  ten  years  in  Helensburgh,  he  thus  expressed  himself : 
'  My  nature,  if  I  may  speak  of  it  without  egotism,  is  more  than  usually  local 
in  its  attachments.  I  love  the  people  among  whom  I  dwell,  and  from 
almost  all  of  them^  whether  of  my  own  church  or  not^  I  have  received  many 
expressions  of  kindness  and  esteem.  My  pleasant  manse  is  endeared  to 
me  by  its  double  associations  with  the  beloved  living  and  the  blessed  dead.' 

Shortly  after  Mr.  M^Ewen  became  minister  of  Claremont  congregation, 
there  came  up  a  question  in  the  discussion  of  which  he  appeared  most  pro- 
minently, and  delivered  a  speech  containing  much  admirable  matter.  It  was 
the  force  of  circumstances  which  brought  him  forward*  *  Claremont  con- 
gregation, before  Mr.  M^Ewen  became  their  minister,,  had  built  an  organ, 
but  had  been  forbidden  to  use  it  by  the  Synod — the  highest  court  of  appeal. 
In  1858  it  was  thought  advisable  to  apply  to  the  Synod  ^ain,  and  to  secure 
a  fuller  discussion.  Mr.  M^Ewen  appeared  as  the  representative  of  his  con- 
gregation.' It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  contended  on  the  one 
side  as  keenly  as  on  the  other,  that  there  were  *  great  principles  involved,* 
which  the  opposite  party  threatened  to  violate,  and  which  ought  at  all 
hazards  to  be  maintained.  There  were  many  members  of  Synod,  however, 
who  looked  at  the  question  with  comparative  calmness,  and,  believing  that  at 
that  time  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  not  prepared  for  the  permissive  measure 
which  Claremont  congregation  desired,  they  naturally  thought  that  the 
fri^ids  of  order  and  consuetudinary  law  should  be  allowed  to  keep  the  iield, 
and  that  the  friends  of  liberty  should  bide  then*  time.  Mr,  M'Ewen  under- 
stood so  thoroughly  the  power  of  '  use  and  wont,'  that  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  surprised  at  the  adverse  decision  which  the  Synod 
then  adopted,  or  to  have  undergone  a  severe  struggle  in  bringing  himself  to 
acqniesce  in  it ;  but  not  the  less  do  we  appreciate  the  loyalty  and  good  sense 
which  he  showed  in  pacifying  those  members  of  the  congregation  who,  we 
are  told,  were  'annoyed  and  excited,'  and  *were  bent  upon  leaving  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.' 

Though  the  minister  of  Claremont  continued  to  discharge  his  pastoral 
duties  as  faithfully  and  assiduously  as  he  had  done  in  Helensburgh,  and  with 
great  visible  results,  which  brought  new  responsibilities  and  cares,  he  not- 
only  became  conspicuous  in  the  courts  of  the  Church,  but,  at  a  comparatively 
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early  agQ,  fhe  was  recognised  in  Glasgow  as  the  chief  representative  of  his 
denonunation  on  pablic  questions.  His  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  books, 
his  talent  for  business,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  watched  the  progress  of  a 
discussion,  and  often  terminated  it  by  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  his  ability  and  taste  as  a  speaker, — ^these  qualities  were  so  uniyersally 
known,  that  incessant  demands  were  made  on  his  time  and  energy ;  and  they 
were  met  with  wonderful  alacrity  and  endurance.  There  was  in  him  a  ful- 
ness of  life  and  human  sympathies  as  remari^able  as  the  symmetry  of  his 
powers.  ^As  long  as  he  was  a  strong  man,'  says  his  biographer,  ^he 
rejoiced  to  run  his  race.' 

Dr.  M^Ewen  took  a  deep  interest  in  missions,  and  in  all  the  schemes  of  the 
Church.  He  had  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  seeing  himself  surrounded 
with  men  who  were  ever  ready  to  further  a  good  cause,  and  whose  liberality  has 
provoked  many  to  love  and  good  works.  We  should  think  that  the  wise 
and  generous  laymen  in  different  quarters,  to  whom  the  denomination  has 
been  largely  indebted,  both  for  devising  and  carrying  out  liberal  schemes, 
would  readffly  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  minister  whose  counsel  and 
assistance  they  found  more  valuable,  none  whose  influence  was  more  widely 
and  cheerfully  exerted  for  the  common  good.  Certa;inly  none  did  more  for 
the  ^  Augmentation  of  Smaller  Stipends.' 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  M'Bwen's  preaching,  which  we  find  in  the  Memoir, 
shows  great  discrimination,  and  is  fully  justified  by  the  sermons  which 
have  been  published.  They  are  varied,  practical,  and  pointed,  giving 
evidence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  of  a  candid  catholic  spirit,  of  wide 
culture,  apd,  above  all,  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Holy 
Scripture,  and  with  man's  heart  and  life.  We  have  somewhere  read 
of  a  preacher,  who  had  continued  during  a  long  period  of  his  ministry 
to  discourse: in  elaborate  periods  and  with  vain  vociferation,  but  one 
day  lost  the  thread,  and  paused.  In  a  moment  his  audience  looked 
him  right  in  the  face, — ^the  first  time  for  many  a  long  year.  He  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  go  on,  and  his  hearers  continued  to  look,  as  if  to  encourage 
him.  It  interested  them  to  hear  him  speak  naturally,  and  under  real  feeling. 
That  day  he  wisely  resolved  to  reform  his  plan,  and  he  did  reform  it,  to  the 
.  great  benefit  of  his  congregation.  Of  Dr.  M'Ewen  we  read  that  he  '  set  aside 
frrni  the  first  all  end(eavx)ur  or  ambition  to  preach  "  fine  sermons."  He  talked 
rather  than  preached  to  men  about  their  spiritual  interests.'  He  could,  how- 
ever, admire  preachers  whose  style  differed  from  his  own,  and  even  those 
whose  characteristic  was  high  artistic  finish,  if  only  they  declared  divine 
truth  with  faithfulness  and  godly  simplicity. 

Of  the  eminent  ministers  whom  our  Church  has  lost  within  these  few 
years,  there  is  none  whose  death  caused  greater  sorrow  than  that  of  Dr. 
M'Ewen.  After  a  severe  illness,  which  he  bore  with  fortitude  and  faith,  he 
was  taken  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  when  we  trusted  that  his  influ- 
ence, already  so  great,  would  increase,  and  long  be  used  to  the  glory  of  his 
Master.  The  first  time  we  heard  this  beloved  servant  of  the  Lord  preach, 
it  was  from  the  comforting  text,  '  Of  whom  it  is  witnessed  that  He  liveth.' 
We  cannot  help  recalling  it  now,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  his  family 
as  we  read  these  words  in  one  of  the  sermons  :  '  Let  that  Blessed  One  be 
clearly  seen  by  us,  as  He  speaks  to  us  in  the  hour  of  His  death,  and  hallows 
home,  whether  it  be  rich  in  living  joys,  or  only  in  the  beloved  memories  of 
the  departed,  by  putting  it  under  the  shelter  of  His  cross.' 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  CHXTRCH  UPOIf  THE  YOUNG. 

'  Oat  of  the  montk  of  babes,  and  sacklings  Thoa  hast  perfected  praise.' 
— Matt.  x3ci.  16. 

The  claims  of  the  young  upon  the  Church  is  a  subject  to  which  more  atten- 
tion has  been  recently  given  than  formerly,  and  the  result  of  that  attention 
is  a  quickened  activity  in  many  directions,  affecting  beneficially  the  religious 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Church 
should  have  been  so  slow  in  awakening  to  an  adequate  sense  of  responsibility 
in  relation  to  such  an  obvious  duty,  and  yet  so  it  is.  The  history  of  Sabbath 
schools  and  Bible  classes  is  a  very  modern  one,  as  compared  with  the  history 
cf  the  Church  itself.  Missions,  also,  to  the  heathen  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  equally  recent  in  their  origin, — the 
whole  spirit  of  evangelization  having  started  into  new  life  in  our  time. 

All  these  activities,  however,  although  not  so  fully  developed  in  past  ages 
of  the  Church's  history  as  now,  belong  essentially  to  Christianity,  and  are 
nothing  more  than  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  primary  idea  of  the  gospel. 
Of  course,  at  the  very  beginning,  the  Church  was  essentially  an  evangelistic 
and  aggressive  force ;  but  by  and  by  she  had  to  close  her  ranks,  take  up 
a  defensive  position,  and  fight  for  her  very  existence.  After  the  first  great 
missionary  movements,  she  had  to  fall  back  upon  her  centre  and  consolidate 
herself.  During  what  are  called  the  dark  ages,  the  struggle  was  to  keep  the 
light  of  truth  burning  in  the  world ;  but  now  that  light,  like  a  torch,  is 
being  shaken  aloft  with  a  bold  hand,  and  the  more  it  is  shaken  the  more  it 
shines. 

One  result,  as  we  have  just  said,  of  the  modern  liberation  of  the  energies 
of  the  Church,  is  the  freshened  interest  with  which  she  seeks  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  her  own  children.  She  no  longer  contends,  as  she  used  to  do,  at 
least  in  some  of  her  branches,  for  the  secular  supremacy  of  the  world, — 
believing  that,  in  attending  more  to  the  rising  generation,  she  is  taking  a 
deeper,  wider,  and  more  lasting  hold  of  power,  in  relation  to  the  whole  future 
of  the  world,  than  could  be  achieved  by  measures  of  mere  political  emanci- 
pation that  left  untouched  the  springs  of  moral  and  spiritual  life.  And 
doubtless  this  is  a  true  instinct,  and  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  genius  of  Christianity. 

The  relation  of  the  children  to  the  Church  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  or 
voluntary  determination  on  our  part,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  or  to  the  conception  of  the  whole  body  as  a  living  organism.  Their 
relation  to  the  Church  is  as-  definitely  determined  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  as  their  relation  to  the  family  is  determined  by  its  constitution. 
Their  baptism  as  clearly  marks  the  place  they  ought  to  occupy  in  the  one 
sphere,  as  their  birth  the  place  they  ought  to  occupy  in  the  other.  They 
belong  to  an  organic  whole,  as  branches  to  the  living  tree  that  ought  to 
supply  them  with  sap  until  they  bring  forth  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  in  union  with  which  they  must  continue  to  the  end  of  Ufe, 
to  find  the  ground  and  spring  of  their  largest  spiritual  being. 

In  their  baptism  they  are  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  visible  Church,  on 
the  basis  of  that  covenant  of  grace  which  God  has  expressly  made,  not  only 
with  His  people,  but  also  with  their  children,  and  dedicated  thereon  to  that 
life-service  for  which  they  are  meantime  to  be  prepared,  and  to  prepare 
themselves,  as  disciples  in  the  school  of  Christ,  until  they  are  confirmed  in 
the  divine  life,  and  enabled  freely  and  consciously  to  seek  thencpnsecration 
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of  themselves  to  that  blessed  service;  and  therefore,  for  the  Church  to 
neglect  them  is  jast  as  unnatural  and  inconsistent  as  it  is  for  any  parent  to 
neglect  a  child.  Of  course  the  Church  is  not  designed  to  supersede  the 
family,  or  to  be  a  mere  substitute  for  family  neglect ;  and  still  less  is  it  in 
any  sense  an  organization  hostile  to  the  free  spiritual  culture  of  the  Chris- 
tian household.  There  is  an  influence  for  good  which  only  a  parent  can 
exercise  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  well-bdng  of  his  child, — an  influence 
which  no  other  power  on  earth  can  supply,  and  which,  if  thrown  away,  is  a 
lamentable  and  fearful  loss. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  that  influence  is  not  so  much  thrown  away  as  positively 
arrayed  against  the  child's  higher  life.  Sometunes  the  young  life  is  actually 
poisoned  and  blasted  by  the  very  persons  who  ought  to  be  as  a  divine  light 
and  inspiration  to  it,  and  sent  out  upon  the  world  as  a  marred  and  vitiated 
existence.  Ah,  it  is  pitiful  to  think  of  it !  It  is  enough  to  make  the  heart 
faint  with  horror  and  grief  to  look  at  those  young  immortals,  as  they  stand 
with  wan  and  weary  faces  on  the  very  threshold  of  life,  sent  out  from  places 
called  homes,  but  which  are  far  enough  away  from  heaven  at  least, — sent 
out  to  fight  what  seems  a  very  unequal  battle,  being  already  foredoomed,  as 
it  were,  to  misfortune  and  crime. 

If  the  family  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  impossible  for  society  at 
large  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be ;  for  unquestionably  in  the  family  must  be 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  good  both  in  Church  and  State. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  supersede  what  ought  to  be  done  at  home  that  the 
Church  seeks  to  develope  her  activities  in  the  direction  of  the  young,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating,  supplementing,  and  so  completing  the  family  life. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  look  further  at  that  aspect  of  the 
Church's  duty,  but  rather  at  the  reverse  picture,  viz.  the  duty  of  the  young 
in  relation  to  the  Church,  or  the  claims  of  the  Church  upon  the  young,  by 
which,  of  course,  we  mean  the  claims  of  Christ  upon  the  young.  The  number 
of  baptized  persons  who  fail  to  profess  faith  in  Christ  i3  unhappily  great, 
and  the  number  of  the  young  who,  brought  up  in  Christian  families,  unduly 
postpone  the  fulfilment  of  this  supreme  obligation,  is  also  large, — suggesting, 
in  the  case  of  some,  a  painful  indifference  in  relation  to  the  whole  matter, 
and  in  that  of  others,  a  forgetfubess,  perhaps,  or  misconception  of  the  obli- 
gation under  which  they  already  lie  as  baptized  persons. 

In  the  baptism  of  a  child  a  double  obligation  is  contracted.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  parent  to  bring  up  the  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  child  to  receive  that  instruction  with  the 
view  of  its  assuming,  in  due  time,  the  full  responsibilities  of  the  Christian 
life.  A  Christian  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  notion  that  no 
particular  direction  ought  to  be  given  to  the  mind  of  a  child  in  respect  of 
its  religious  culture,  seeing  that  that  amounts  to  saying  that  it  ought  to 
receive  no  education  at  all.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  say  that,  in  order  to 
be  perfectly  just  and  impartial  to  a  given  soil,  it  must  be  left  to  grow  what 
it  pleases,  and  as  it  pleases.  The  mmd  is  a  soil  that  will  inevitably  bear  a 
crop  of  some  kind.  Seeds  are  being  sown  in  it  by  viewless  hands,  from  all 
quarters,  by  night  and  by  day ;  and  if  the  good  seed  is  not  sown,  if  the 
ground  is  not  preoccupied  with  the  germs  of  truth,  an  enemy  is  abroad  who 
will  sow  the  black  and  bitter  tares  of  immorality  and  infidelity,  from  which 
a  harvest  of  ruin  and  death  will  inevitably  be  reaped.  Therefore,  not  to 
direct  the  mind  aright  on  religion,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  any  other  subject, 
is  to  leave  its  eager  forces  and  its  hungry  passions  to  run  out  unbridled  and 
blind  in  every  wrong  direction. 
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The  motto  at  the  head  of  this  paper  affords  a  proper  foundation  on  which 
to  bnild  an  argument  in  behalf  of  Christ's  claims  upon  the  young,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  professing  His  name.  The  children  are  seen  to  be  in  the 
temple  surrounding  Christ;  they  are  heard  swelling  the  triumph  of  His 
appearance  there ;  they  are  adding  the  sweetest  tones  to- that  harmony  which 
is  the  perfection  of  praise ;  and,  in  special  acknowledgment  of  their  tribute, 
Jesus  is  heard  to  say,  '  Have  ye  never  read,  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  Thou  hast  perfected  praise?*  and  '  if  these  should  hold  their  peace, 
the  very  stones  would  cry  out.' 

The  first  ground  on  which  Christ's  claim  upon  thb  young  rests,  is  that 
fundamental  one  on  which  His  claim  upon  all  rests,  viz.  that  it  is  in  and 
through  Him  alone,  as  the  Son  of  God,  that  we  can  know  God.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  a  child  is  able  to  know  God,  it  is  able  also  to  recognise  Christ ; 
and  its  duty  to  God  is  just  its  duty  to  Christ.  Indeed,  it  can  no  otherwise 
think  of  God,  save  as  that  altogether  Good  One,  of  whom  Christ  is  the  all- 
perfect  manifestation  and  embodiment.  In  Christ,  man  is  seen  to  be  a  being 
the  very  end  of  whose  existence  is  to  praise  God.  As  compared  with  the 
mighty  universe,  he  seems  frail  and  small  and  unworthy  of  consideration, — ^ 

*  An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.' 

This  feeling  is  brought  out  in  the  Psalm  from  which  our  motto  is  taken. 
^Man  is  but  a  reed,  and  the  weakest  reed  in  nature;  but  then  he  is  a 
thinking  reed ; '  and  may  we  not  add,  a  reed  through  which  a  divine  air 
oaght  to  sound  to  the  praise  of  God  1-^ 

*  Like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody^ 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it.' 

Christ  became  a  child  that  He  might  be  the  Saviour  of  children.  It  is 
true  that,  before  an^  actual  transgression,  children  are  innocent  in  a  sort  of 
negative  way.  Still  no  one  can  truthfully  deny  that  they  come  to  a  heritage 
of  suffering  and  guilt.  No  one  can  deny  that  they  bear — only  too  evidently 
in  many  instances — ^the  penalty  of  sin ;  and  they  have  all  to  pass  under  the 
great  law  of  death.  Of  how  many  sweet  opening  buds  of  the  human  race 
are  the  mournful  lines  of  Milton  true  ? — They  pass  away, 

*  Abortive  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring, 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost.' 

They  have  been  transplanted  to  a  happier  clime,  and  there,  in  that  heavenly 
temple  into  which  the  living  Lord  has  made  His  higher  triumphal  entry, — 
from  that  same  Bethany,  too,  from  which  He  set  out  so  shortly  before  on  His 
triumphal  entry  into  the  earthly  Jerusalem, — do  they  raise  their  hosannas 
around  Him,  in  vaster  jnultitudes;  so  that,  in  a  sense  of  which  we  have  no 
experience  here,  God  is  bringing  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
the  perfection  of  praise.  Are  not  the  children  indebted  to  Christ  for  that? 
and  are  we  not  all  indebted  to  Him  for  it  ?  How  seemly,  then,  that  in  the 
lower  temple  the  children  should  be  found  praising  Christ,  and  intelligently 
confessing  His  name ! 

Our  Saviour  lived  the  life  of  a  child,  that  He  might  be  an  example  to  the 
young.  He  was  taken  to  the  temple  as  an  infant,  and  He  appeared  there 
for  Himself  at  the  age  of  twelve.  After  that  He  went  down  to  Nazareth, 
and  was  subject  to  His  parents,  growing  in  wisdom,  as  He  grew  in  stature 
and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  In  all  this  we  have  the  picture  of  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  harmonious  development, — a  truly  human,  gentle,  and 
quiet  life. 
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Throaghoat  His  perfect  manhood  He  paid  special  and  marked  attention 
to  the  young ;  and  in  all  t^iis  He  has  laid  them  under  a  clear  obligation  to 
confess  His  name.  But  the  deepest  obligation  is  to  be  found  in  His  death. 
The  Good  Shepherd  gave  His  life  for  the  sheep. 

How,  then,  shall  we  measure  the  ingratitude  of  living  in  forgetfulness  of 
Christ?  What  is  pleasure?  What  is  knowledge?  What  is  human 
achievement  of  any  kind,  if  it  does  not  lead  us  to  Christ  ?  Oh,  the  blindness 
and  the  folly  of  shutting  the  eyes  and  the  heart  to  Him  who  is  the  cynosure 
of  all  beauty,  the  paragon  of  all  excellence,  the  wonder  and  joy  of  angels, 
and  the  very  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory!  Is  it  cruel  to  forget  a 
brother?  Is  it  callous  to  neglect  a  sister?  Is  it  shameful  to  despise,  a 
father  ?  Is  it  monstrous  to  be  unkind  to  a  mother  ?  Then,  put  all  that 
together,  and  you  have  not  measured  by  one  grain  the  enormity  of  ignoring 
Christ! 

Therefore  we  put  before  the  young,  and  press  upon  them,  the  claims  of 
Christ  and  His  Church.  And  what  we  say  to  them  we  would  say  to  every 
one  who  has  not  yet  confessed  the  Saviour's  name, — You  are  not  safe,  and 
you  never  can  be  safe, — ^you  are  not  happy,  and  you  never  can  be  happy, — 
until  you  have  come  to  terms,  clear  and  open,  with  the  friend  of  your  souls. 
And  by  coming  to  clear  and  open  terms  with  Christ,  we  mean  first  of  all  to 
have  the  question  of  His  claims  fully  and  for  ever  settled  in  your  minds, — ^to 
believe  assuredly  that  He. is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Uving  God,  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  That  is  the  conclusion  to  which  all  sanctified  and 
thoughtful  spirits  have  come  in  the  past ;  that  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
world's  noblest  history  is  built ;  and  you  cannot  afford  to  leave  it  an  open 
question.  The  development  of  intelligence  within  you  will  be  precisely 
coincident  with  the  clearness  and  the  fulness  with  which  this  .conviction 
arises  in  your  minds. 

Being  convinced,  then,  of  this,  not  because  others  are  convinced  of  it,  but 
because  you  see  and  feel  it  to  be  true,  it  is  your  duty  to  confess  Christ,  in 
the  way  of  being  united  to  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  consecrated 
freely  and  deliberately  to  His  service.  You  have  been  dedicated  to  God  by 
your  parents,  but  you  require  to  seek  this  consecration  for  yourselves.  It  is 
not  on  the  ground  of  your  baptism  merely  that  you  are  expected  to  come 
into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church,  but  on  the  further  ground  of  personal 
conviction  of  the  truth ;  and  therefore  your  consecration  is  not  merely  the 
confirmation  of  that  prior  act  of  dedicatk)n,  but  a  new  and  distinct  act, 
being  under  God  altogether  your  own. 

It  is  clearly,  therefore,  not  a  question  as  to  how  long  such  an  act  can  be 
safely  postponed,  or  one  of  mere  conventional  propriety  at  all,  save  in  this 
sense,  that  the  most  becoming  and  the  most  dutiful  action  any  intelligent 
being  can  perform  is  to  seek  the  consecration  and  fullest  indwelling  of  the 
divine  Spirit  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

And  this  claim  is  identical  not  only  with  your  duty  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  with  your  duty  to  yourselves,  to  your  parents,  to  the  Church, 
and  to  the  world.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  in  the  path  of  such  clear  and  sted- 
fast  consecration  that  you  come  into  the  line  of  the  great  upward  movement 
of  the  universe, — that  blessed  process  in  accordance  with  which  the  dark- 
ness is  being  turned  into  the  light,  the  confusion  into  order,  and  the  discord 
into  peace.  F.  F. 

Crosshill,  Glasgow. 
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OUR  OPIUM  TRAFFIC  WITH  CHINA. 

We  propose  to  present  in  this  paper  some  facts  in  connection  with  the 
opinm  trafl&c,  which  our  Government  forced,  and  still  continues  to  force, 
npon  China.  The  whole  question  has  been  very  ably  discussed  and  the 
relative  facts  clearly  set  forth  in  a  work  recently  published,  entitled  British 
Opium  Policy  and  its  Results  to  India  and  China^  and  written  by  F.  S. 
Turner,  B.A.,  formerly  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  now 
secretary  of  the  Anglo-Oriental  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade.  This  work  deserves  to  be  widely  and  carefully  read ;  and  in  the 
interests  of  political  justice,  morality,  and  religion,  we  very  cordially  com- 
mend its  study.  Most  of  our  facts  are  drawn  from  it ;  but  we  are  also 
indebted  to  vigorous  and  earnest  articles  on  this  subject  which  appeared  last 
year  in  the  Contemporary  and  London  Quarterly  Review ;  and  we  shall  be  * 
glad  if  this  reference  sends  our  readers  to  these  sources  of  information. 

The  consumption  of  opium  in  China,  like  that  of  ardent  spirits  in  our 
country,  has  become  a  source  of  immense  physical,  social,  and  moral 
mischief.  The  drug  is  smoked,  and  not  chewed  or  drunk ;  and  the  con- 
firmed opium-smoker  is  certainly  a  more  quiet  member  of  society  than  the 
drunkard.  But  the  spell  of  opium  is  far  more  potent  than  that  of  strong 
drink ;  its  fetters  are  a  '  deviFs  chain '  of  tougher  metal  and  more  firmly 
riveted  upon  the  limbs,  and  which  it  is  next  to  impossible,  if  not  in  most 
cases  reaUy  impossible,  to  break.  '  There  is,'  says  Dr.  W.  Lockhart,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  '  no  form  of  intemperance  more  seducing  than 
the  use  of  opium,  nor  is  there  any  more  diflScult  to  be  delivered  from.' 
And  those  who  are  famiUar  with  De  Quincey's  Confessions  know  how 
graphically  he  has  portrayed  this.  When  once  the  accursed  habit  has  been 
fairly  formed  there  is  no  stopping  :  the  wretched  victims  must  go  on  and  on 
at  any  cost.  When  they  lose  their  situations,  or  business  fails  them,  then, 
to  obtain  their  betwitching  opiate,  'they  part,'  continues  Dr.  Lockhart, 
'with  their  little  property.'  And  when  their  property  is  gone,  'their  wives 
and  chiWren  are  sold  to  supply^  their  ever-increasing  appetite  for  the  drug.' 
When  the  proceeds  from  this  source  have  been  exhausted,  '  they  depend  on 
the  scrapings  of  other  men's  pipes ;  and  when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  they 
droop  and  die  by  the  wayside.'  '  In  the  more  populous  parts  of  China  which 
I  have  gone  through,'  says  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871,  '  generally  after  starting  on  my  journey 
early  in  the  morning  through  the  suburbs  of  the  towns,  before  the  watch 
have  had  time  to  go  round,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  half-naked  men 
lying  dead,  simply  from  the  want  of  opium,*  Natural  affection  and  every 
principle  of  morality  and  religion  are  thus  overborne  by  this  imperious 
appetite,  which  regularly  craves  to  be  satisfied,  causes  the  most  excruciating 
agony  when  satisfaction  is  denied,  and  finally  kills  its  victim  when  he  cannot 
gratify  it. 

Now  to  what  extent  does  this  fearful  vice  of  opium-smoking  prevail  in 
China?  Twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Lockhart  estimated  the  number  of  opium- 
smokers  in  China  at  three  miUions ;  and  Sir  R.  Alcock,  in  his  evidence  before 
a  Parliamentary  Committee,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  their  number  was 
probably  between  thJ*ee  and  four  millions.  This  estimate,  however,  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  amount  of  opium  consumed  was  about 
120,000  chests  annually ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  estimate  is 
under  the  mark.  The  poppy  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  several  pro- 
vinces of  China,  so  that  Mr.  Turner's  estimate  of  200,000  chests  as  the  gross 
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annual  consumption  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  And  if  we  take  this  esti- 
mate, it  will  give  us  over  five  millions  who  are  the  slaves  of  the  drug,  which 
is  one  in  every  sixty  of  the  population. 

This  is  very  serious  for  China ;  but  what  renders  it  still  more  serious  is 
the  rate  at  which  this  vice  has  been  progressing.  In  1793  the  sale  of  opium 
from  India  produced  £250,000 ;  in  1809  it  yielded  £594,978 ;  in  1830  the 
revenue  from  this  source  had  mounted  up  to  nearly  a  million ;  in  1843  it  had 
reached  about  two  millions ;  in  1853  it  was  three  millions ;  and  in  1875  it 
was  six  millions  and  a  half.  But  while  there  has  been  this  rapid  growth  in 
the  importation  of  opium  into  China,  there  has  been  a  similar  growth  of  the 
cultivation  of  it  in  China.  In  1817  the  poppy  was  grown  only  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yunnan;  and  between  that  date  and  1840  its  cultivation  was 
extended  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Szechuen,  Kwangsi,  and  Kweichow. 
The  Chinese  Government  strongly  opposed  the  cultivation  of  the  drug,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Turner,  such  an  increase  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  has  taken  place  since  1848,  that  the  whole  of  Western 
China  has  become  an  opium-producing  country.  But  the  eastern  provinces 
have  also  begun  to  cultivate  the  poppy,  and  within  the  last  three  years  vast 
tracts  of  land  have  been  devoted  to  its  growth.  These  facts  speak  of  a 
consumption  of  opium  and  of  a  rate  of  progress  in  its  consumption  which  are 
truly  frightful.  And  for  all  this  they  are  largely  responsible  who  have 
forced  opium  upon  China. 

Now,  unfortunately  the  odium  of  forcing  this  drug  on  the  Chinese  attaches 
to  the  British  Government.  From  the  very  first  China  protested  against 
the  importation  and  use>of  opium.  In  1800  the  Emperor  issued  an  edict 
prohibiting  all  trafi&c  in  this  drug  ;  in  1809  the  Hong  merchants,  a  body  of 
men  who  were  specially  privileged  to  trade  with  foreigners,  were  forbidden  to 
allow  any  ship  which  had  opium  on  board  to  discharge  her  cargo  at  the 
port  of  Canton ;  in  1820  the  Governor-General  of  the  province  of  Canton 
and  Collector  of  Customs  issued  a  similar  edict,  and  declared  that  he  would 
hold  the  Hong  merchants  responsible  if  any  vessel  disregarded  it.  Severe 
penalties  were  threatened  against  those  who  trafficked  in  the  drug ;  Sad  most 
piteous  supplications  were  made  to  those  who  brought  it,  not  to  thrust  the 
accursed  thing  into  the  country.  But  in  spite  of  imperial  edicts  and  protests 
and  entreaties,  British  gunboats  and  British  soldiers  compelled  the  Chinese 
to  legalize  the  importation  of  opium  at  a  fixed  tariff.  With  Japan  we  have 
concluded  a  treaty  in  which  we  have  accepted  the  stipulation  that  opium  is 
not  to  be  introduced ;  but  we  yield  to  Japan  what  we  have  not  conceded  to 
China! 

The  history  of  our  opium  policy  with  China  is  too  long  to  be  minutely 
traced  within  the  limits  which  are  allowed  to  us ;  but  the  following  are  the 
main  facts: — The  Indian  Government  has  a  monopoly  of  the  growth  of 
opium  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  and  what  is  grown  in  the  native  States 
and  sent  through  Bombay  has  a  heavy  duty  imposed  upon  it.  And  as  the 
receipts  from  the  opium  now  amount  to  about  a  seventh  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  India,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  are  fiscal  reasons  for  per- 
petuating and  extending  its  sale,  and  these  have  had  to  do  all  along  with 
this  traffic.  The  trade  has  been  fostered  for  what  it  brings  to  the  Govern- 
ment treasury. 

Although  the  importation  of  opium  was  forbidden  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  the  penalty  of  death  threatened  against  those  who  should 
be  found  aiding  and  abetting  the  traffic,  yet  for  years  opium  was  smuggled 
boldly  and  extensively  into  China  by  British  traders.    Driven  from  Whampoa, 
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the  port  of  Canton,  the  opiam  ships  anchored  at  an  island  named  Lintin. 
There  a  floating  dep6t  was  formed,  and  thence,  by  bribing  the  Chinese 
officials,  opium  smaggling  was  carried  on.  In  1838  the  Chinese  authorities 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  suppress  this  vile  and  illicit  traffic.  One  native 
was  hanged  for  being  implicated  in  it;  Uhree  princes  were  degraded  for 
emoking  opium ;  the  president  of  the  sacrificial  court  was  dismissed  for  pro- 
posing to  legalize  its  sale ;  and  arrests,  fines,  and  imprisonment  of  others  for 
the  same  reason  were  frequent.'  But  these  measures  were  ineffectual.  Next 
year  Commissioner  Lin  came  to  Canton,  and  ventured  on  the  bolder  step  of 
seizing  the  opium  store-ships  and  destroying  over  20,000  chests  of  opium. 
Out  of  this  procedure  war  arose  with  Britain,  which  drew  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone this  indignant  denunciation : — ^  A  war  more  unjust  in  its  origin,  a  war 
more  calculated  to  cover  the  country  with  permanent  disgrace,  I  do  not 
know  and  have  not  read  of.  The  British  flag  is  hoisted  to  protect  an 
infamous  contraband  traffic ;  and  if  it  were  never  hoisted  except  as  it  is  now 
hoisted  on  the  coast  of  China,  we  should  recoil  from  its  sight  with  horror.' 
But  though  we  vanquished  the  Chinese,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity for  the  opium  which  their  Commissioner  had  seized  and  destroyed,  yet 
in  the  treaty  which  was  then  agreed  to  we  did  not  secure  the  right  to  import 
opium  into  China.  The  language  which  the  Chinese  Emperor  addressed  to 
Sir  H.  Pottinger  was  very  noble.  '  It  is  true,'  he  said,  '  I  cannot  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  flowing  poison ;  gain-seeking  and  corrupt  men  will 
for  profit  and  sensuality  defeat  my  wishes ;  but  nothing  will  induce  me  to 
derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my  people.'  Here  the  heathen 
occupied  the  vantage-ground. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  after  this,  China  persisted  in  keeping  the  traffic  in 
opium  illegal,  but  the  traffic  went  on  notwithstanding,  and  even  steadily 
increased,  until  the  second  war  with  China  in  1857,  known  as  the 
*  Lorcha '  or  '  Arrow '  war.  This  led  in  the  following  year  to  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  opium  should  be  admitted  at  a  fixed 
tariff,  this  tariff  to  be  subject  to  revision  every  ten  years.  The  Chinese 
Government,  unable  to  contend  against  the  power  of  Britain,  was  fain  to 
concede  this  privilege,  but  it  was  conceded  most  reluctantly.  According  to 
Lord  Elgin's  delegates,  ^  China  still  retained  her  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
drug  on  moral  grounds.'  To  lessen  the  evils  of  the  traffic  which  was  now 
forced  upon  them,  the  Chinese  proposed  that  the  duty  on  opium  should  be 
as  high  as  60  taels  a  chest,  or  £20 ;  but  the  English  delegates  would  not 
consent  to  a  higher  figure  than  30  taels,  or  £10.  In  1869,  when  the  tariff 
fell  to  be  revised,  the  Chinese  proposed  that  it  should  be  raised  to  50  taels  a 
chest,  and  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  agreed  to  this,  but  Her  Majesty's 
Government  refused  to  ratify  his  agreement. 

Here,  then,  we  have  our  Government  forcing  opium  upon  China  that  the 
Indian  revenue  may  not  suffer ;  while  the  Chinese,  though  compelled  to  open 
their  ports  to  it,  are  stedfast  in  their  conviction  that  the  traffic  is  most 
injurious  to  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  their  country,  and  desire  most 
earnestly  that  it  should  be  suppressed.  No  wonder  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
missioner addressed  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  in  this  strain : — '  The  Chinese 
merchant  supplies  your  country  with  his  goodly  tea  and  silk,  conferring 
thereby  a  benefit  upon  her ;  but  the  English  merchant  poisons  China  with 
pestilent  opium.  Such  conduct  is  unrighteous.  Who  can  justify  it  ?  What 
wonder  if  officials  and  people  say  that  England  is  wilfully  working  out 
China's  ruin,  and  has  no  real  friendly  feeling  for  her  ! ' 

By  the  convention  which  was  signed  on  14th  September  la3t  at  Chefoo, 
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between  onr  Minister  and  the  Chinese  Commissioner,  in  reference  to  the 
Yunnan  outrage  and  other  matters,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  import  dnij 
on.  opium  shall  now  be  100  taels  a  chest  instead  of  80  as  hitherto.  This  is 
at  last  a  step  by  our  Government,  if  it  ratify  the  deed  of  its  Minister,  which 
is  in  the  right  direction.  By  this  convention,  four  new  ports  are  opened  for 
foreign  traflBc,  and  six  new  landing-places  in  the  river  Yangtse.  In  making 
these  concessions,  the  Chinese  have  evidently  insisted  on  increasing  the  tariff 
on  opium  more  than  threefold,  that  the  increased  facilities  of  trade  might  not 
increase  the  sale  of  this  drug.  In  meeting  them  thus  far,  our  Minister  has 
done  well ;  but  it  would  have  redounded  more  to  our  honour  if  it  had  been 
agreed  to  by  him  that  the  opium  traffic  should  cease  altogether. 

The  effect  of  our  conduct  in  connection  with  this  traffic  has  been  to  make 
us  hated  in  China.  '  The  literati^  says  Mr.  Turner,  '  the  leading  governing 
classes,  fear  us  and  hate  us,  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  hatred  and 
fear  is  opium.'  And  this  naturally  intensifies  their  opposition  to  our  mis- 
sionary efforts.  'In  the  spring  of  1875,'  says  the  writer  in  the  Contemporary 
Review^  '  sixteen  missionaries  concurred  in  saying  that  our  connection  with 
thQ  opium  trade  is  constantly  urged  as  an  objection  to  Christianity.'  The 
Bishop  of  Victoria  (Hong  Kong)  says: — 'I  have  been  again  and  again 
stopped  while  preaching,  with  the  question.  Are  you  an  Englishman?  Is  not 
that  the  country  the  opium  comes  from  ?  Go  back  and  stop  it,  and  then  we 
will  talk  about  Christianity.' 

What,  then,  ought  our  Government  to  do  in  regard  to  this  traffic  ?  The 
main  argument  for  the  continuance  of  it  is  the  revenue  which  it  yields.  We 
believe,  however,  that  India  could  so  arrange  the  culture  of  the  soil  now 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  poppy,  and  that  trade  with  China  would 
increase  so  largely  if  the  opium  traffic  were  suppressed,  that  any  loss  to  the 
revenue  would  be  merely  temporary.  But  even  though  there  should  be  a 
permanent  loss  sustained,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  uphold  a  traffic 
which  has  proved  an  unmitigated  curse.  We  should  be  done  with  it  at  any 
cost.  We  should  do  righteously  whether  the  revenue  is  to  rise  or  fall.  Oar 
Government  should  at  once  abandon  its  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  leave 
the  Chinese  perfectly  free  to  prohibit  its  importation,  if  they  are  still  so 
minded.  In  this  way  we  shall  wash  our  hands  of  all  complicity  with  a 
demoralising  traffic ;  we  shall  gain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Chinese ; 
and  while  the  commercial  bonds  between  them  and  us  will  be  thereby  multiplied 
and  strengthened,  we  shall  have  increased  facilities  for  carrying  on  mis- 
sionary operations  among  them.  A.  O. 

Glasgow. 


LIVING  DOGS  AND  DEAD  LIONS. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  LIVERPOOL. 

In  another  verse  of  Ecclesiastes,  we  see  Solomon  not  disdaining  to  learn  a  deep 
moral  lesson  from  dead  files  tainting  the  apothecary^s  ointment.  He  had  as  little 
love  for  living  dogs  as  for  dead  flies ;  yet,  looking  at  some  fierce  howling  scavenger 
of  a  dog  in  Jerusalem  streets,  his  keen  sympathy  with  all  life,  however  mean  its 
instinct  and  occupation,  made  him  cry  out  as  he  thought  of  some  Jordan  lion,  a 
king  among  aaimals,  but  now  dead  and  rotting,  ^Well,  after  all,  life  is  king 
wherever  it  rules.'  *  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.'  This  is  the  one 
solitary  good  word  thrown  to  the  dogs  in  the  whole  Bible  from  beginning  to  end ; 
for  Eastern  dogs,  from  Solomon's  day  to  our  own, — ^so  unlike  those  of  the  West, — 
bear  the  very  worst  of  characters.  An  Eastern  Dr.  John  Brown  has  plenty  of 
*  Rabs '  to  celebrate  if  he  choose,  but  all  without '  friends.'  As  for  the  lions,  they 
certainly  get  in  Scripture  the  lion's  share  of  the  praise,    Still,  even  the  dog  has 
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here  his  brief  day;  and  the  meanest  cur  retaining  life  wears  a  crown  of 
supreme  honour  which  the  dead  lion  has  lost.  So,  when  the  months  of  the  old 
year  are  now  dead,  let  us  gratefully  and  prayerfully  prize  the  first  moments  of  the 
new  year,  when  life's  freshness  is  around  and  within  us,  and  lay  them  out  to  the 
ends  of  an  imperishable  life. 

Solomon  spikes  here  a  rich  vein  which  we  may  with  much  profit  dig  into :  the 
truth,  namely,  that  life  in  its  poorest  form  is  essentially  a  nobler  thing  in  itself,  and 
specially  so  in  having  a  future, — for  he  thus  prefaces  his  proverb :  *  For  to  him 
that  is  joined  to  the  living^there  is  hope,' — ^than  death  with  the  noblest  semblance, 
but  that  rotting  into  dust. 

Take  any  department.  There  is  a  dewy,  fragrant  little  wild-flower  in  a  ditch, 
but  it  thrills  the  heart  and  cheers  the  fancy  as  no  cart-load  of  dead  cedars  of 
Lebanon  can.  The  most  sordid  pauper  in  a  workhouse,  living  on  coarsest  fare  and 
clothed  in  most  repulsive  garb,  envies  not  the  dead  king,  set  him,  if  you  will,  be- 
fore the  most  gorgeous  banquet,  and  array  him  in  the  mockery  of  imperial  purple. 

Go  higher  still,  and  look  at  two  very  different  sorts  of  great  dead  men.  There 
are  lions  among  human  spirits, — men  girt  about  with  creative  splendours  of 
imagination,  kingly  breadths  of  science,  imperatorial  might  of  will.  We  shall  not 
name  them.  In  sorrow  and  awe  we  pass  such  mausoleums.  For  these  lions  are 
dead.  There  is  in  them  no  breath  of  disinterested  love,  of  divine  life  in  Christ. 
They  are, 

*  Like  dull  disease  by  hectic  beauty  bid, 
Or  death  beneath  a  gilded  coffin  Ud.* 

The  magnificent  structure  of  genius  is  within,  a  great  desert  where  no  living  God 
dwells,  or  like  some  Egyptian  temple,  where  far  within — beyond  mighty  corridor 
and  porch,  in  the  very  holy  of  holies — ^has  been  found  a  pitiful  and  grinning  dead 
ape.  Better  far  than  such,  a  little  child,  or  some  half-witted  man,  in  whom  is  the 
something  divine  of  spiritual  life.  As  a  few  scratches,  meagre  and  casual,  of  an 
untaught  pencil,  may  reveal  an  inward  life  of  power  and  beauty  that  makes  these 
rough,  ragged  lines  infinitely  more  full  of  cnann  tban  whole  acres  of  splen- 
didly coloured  canvas  that  have  every  merit  but  one,  but  that  the  crowning  one, 
life.  The  same  holds  true,  though  in  a  different  sense  and  measure,  of  those 
lion-like  kingly  souls,  who  when  living  led  and  ruled  whole  countries  and  cen- 
turies, but  who  have  passed  away  from  among  men.  Their  life,  doubtless,  is  in 
one  fashion  of  it  imperishable.    These  are 

*  The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns.' 

Bones  of  a  dead  prophet  had  once  power  to  give  h'fe  to  the  dead  who  were  let 
down  to  their  touch.  Still,  present  life  has  a  power  to  quicken  which  no  dead 
prophet,  even  the  greatest,  has.  The  dust  of  a  king  is  weak  compared  with 
the  pulse  of  a  slave.  The  dead  lion  Moses  cannot  do  the  work  of  a  living 
Joshua,  who  certainly  ranks  far  beneath  his  great  master.  Nay,  did  not  Christ 
Himself  say,  'It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.'  The  divine  life  of  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  yet  as  it  w^re  dead,  when  compared  with  what  it 
would  be  after  His  resurrection, — the  life  was  pent  up  within  Him  till  He  lived  for 
evermore  after  His  death  of  atonement ;  and  now  these  poor  apostles,  filled  with 
life  as  it  broke  out  upon  them  from  His  spirit,  did,  as  He  Himself  promised,  greater 
works  than  even  ne  did  when  on  earth.  I  have  gazed  with  curious  awe  on  the 
dust  of  the  heart  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  in  a  little  glass  case  in  the  Rouen 
Museum.  One  beat  of  a  drummer  boy  with  its  stroke  of  Ufe  would  stir  an  army 
more  than  all  the  glittering  grains  of  the  old  king's  lion  heart.  And  so  a  living 
soul,  however  inferior,  through  the  absence  of  all  mighty  attributes  that  make  a 
man  a  lion  indeed  among  the  common  herd,  will  stir  men's  hearts  with  deeper  im- 
pressions than  the  other  when  the  life  has  gone  from  within  its  grandest  outward 
shows.  I  read  of  the  ethereal  meekness,  I  read  the  heavenly  meditations  of 
Leighton;  but  to  see  a  little  child  praying  in  its  simplicity,  or  a  poor  man 
living  near  to 'God  amid  want  and  temptation,  moves,  me  betimes  far  more 
deeper.  Paul's  letters,  no  doubt,  are  weighty  and  powerful ;  but  a  sharp  cry  of 
penitence,  a  calm  look  of  trust  from  a  living  man  wrestling  with  his  sin  and  his 
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sorrow,  shall  impress  me  more  than  the  greatest  of  Paul's  Epistles.  The  fifteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  like  a  score  of  Handel,  has  in  its  words,  strains  that 
might  raise  the  dead ;  hat  the  transfigured  smile  on  the  face  of  a  dying  GhristiaA 
girl,  triumphing  through  pain  and  weariness,  makes  one  almost  hear  the  yery 
trumpet  that  opens  all  heaven  above  and  every  grave  below.  Passing  from  such 
instances  to  others  of  a  difiFerent  sort,  Solomon's  wisdom  is  still  proved  to  be 
unerring. 

There  are  forms  of  worship.  One  of  the  lions  of  some  continental  or  English 
city  is  the  cathedral  service ;  and  who  that  loves  to  have  the  highest  spiritual  act 
blended  with  the  oldest  memories  of  saint  and  penitent,  as  they  praised  and  prayed 
under  the  shadow  of  lofty  roofs  and  springing  arches,  now  ^  familiar  with  forgotten 
years ; '  and  enshrined  in  the  most  melting  or  majestic  strains  of  choral  harmony, 
does  not  feel  that  whe^  there  is  life  in  such  a  service,  it  is  kingly  indeed  with  all 
divine  and  human  royalties,  swaying  the  whole  being?  But  when  the  lion  is  dead, 
who  does  not  turn  from  it  with  unutterable  pain  and  disappointment,  to  some  wild, 
rude  chant  of  an  uncouth  multitude,  whose  hearts  ring  out  strange  music  under  the 
touch  of  the  living  Spirit,  or  to  faint  fragments  of  song  from  a  soul  passing 
through  death  into  glory  ?  Paul  and  Silas,  singing  out  their  high,  free,  indomit- 
able life  of  trust  and  hope  in  the  prison,  were  far  better  worth  the  hearing  than 
the  twenty -four  orders  of  singers  of  the  Jerusalem  temple,  shouting,  on  the  very 
same  day,  with  melodious  lips  magnificent  hallelujahs,  rigid  at  heart,  and  cold  in 
gorgeous  death.  I  had  rather  be  with  Burns'  father,  saying,  *■  Let  us  worship  God 
with  solemn  air,'  while  ^  he  waled  a  portion  wi'  judicious  care,'  and  led  the  psalm  of 
the  ^  Cotter's  Saturday  Night','  than  Usten  to  the  most  elaborate  but  dead  harmonies 
of  artistic  skill. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  most  laboured  and  glorious  discourses.  When  these 
lions  are  living,  no  speech  is  more  kingly.  Chrysostom  in  Constantinople, 
Robert  Hall  in  Leicester,  Edward  Irving  in  London,  made  their  pulpits  thrones 
indeed.  But  let  the  very  words  that  from  their  lips  breathed  living  life 
fall  dead  from  the  lips  of  another,  you  would  then  rather  hear  the  poorest,  im- 
grammatical  phrases,  burning  with  spiritual  fervour  from  some  rude  coal-heaver. 
Yes,  fishermen  of  Galilee,  whom,  had  we  met  them  among  their  nets  and  oars,  we 
should  have  passed  by  with  supreme  indifference,  these  living  dogs  did  what  was 
never  attempted,  far  less  achieved,  by  all  the  dead  lions  of  t}ie  Academy,  or  of  the 
Temple ;  of  philosophy  or  religion. 

Life  also  gives  to  a  little  fragment  of  despised  truth  a  value  infinitely  greater 
than  belongs  to  the  most  imposing  systems  of  truth  in  fullest  organization. 
Truths,  Hhe  most  awful  and  interesting  that,'  as  Coleridge  says,  ^lie  bedridden  in 
the  dormitory  of  the  soul,'  are  infinitely  inf^ior  in  their  absolute  worth  to  the 
smallest  truth  which,  summoned  forth  to  life  by  the  divine  call,  takes  up  its  bed 
and  walks  about  doing  good.  A  great  book  is  a  dead  Hon  lying  in  some  case  of 
the  British  Museum, — a  living  soul  having  one  of  its  thoughts  is  better  far ;  and 
it  is  so  for  one  reason  among  many,  inasmuch  as  it  puts  life  into  the  great  dead 
book. 

It  is  the  Fame  with  Christian  privileges.  There  is  the  royal  feast  of  the  gospel, 
but  of  itself  it  is  a  dead  outward  show.  But  lo !  a  Syrophoenician  woman  comes 
to  the  feast.  '  It  is  not  meet,'  said  the  Master  of  the  feast,  '  to  take  the  children's 
breads  and  give  it  to  dogs.'  *'  Yes,'  said  the  living  dog ;  *  but  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  the  Master's  table.'  Surely  better,  far  better,  tMa  soul,  vexed 
with  the  hunger  of  life  as  her  only  miserable  token  of  life,  than  soul-satisfied 
Pharisees,  invited  to  come,  but,  being  dead  through  the  fulness  of  pride,  will  not 
touch  a  morsel.  *  A  greater  than  Solomon  is  here ; '  and  He,  the  Saviour,  who  was 
fed  most  bountifully  in  His  divine  hunger  for  souls  by  her  faith,  said,  '  0  woman, 
great  is  thy  faith.'  Better  this  living  heathen  soul  than  all  the  dead  Jewish  priests. 
So  I  might  speak  also  of  duties.  Let  one  memorable  example  suffice.  ^  The  rich 
cast  into  the  temple  treasury  of  their  abundance,' — their  dead  lions  of  ostentatious 
liberality ;  the  widow  timidly  puts  in  her  outwardly  contemptible  two  mites,  but  each 
quivered  with  a  divine  life,  each  had  on  it  the  image  and  superscription  of  Christ, 
was  minted  of  the  very  gold  of  His  love,  and  therefore  made  the  gift  rich  as  a 
king's  ransom. 
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Nor  shall  we  stay  amidst  oar  failing  space  to  dwell  on  dead  comforts  and 
joys.  I  had  rather,  all  would  say,  have  a  little  sense  of  the  peace  of  Christ  and 
the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  favour  and  loving-kindness  of  my  God  which 
is  life,  ay,  is  better  than  life,  than  the  memory  of  long  dead  and  gone,  even 
pentecost^,  raptures  of  conversion  and  revival.  A  little  bit  of  live  coal  fresh  from 
the  altar  of  God  is  better  than  whole  mountains  of  ashes  of  extinct  fires  that 
once  brightened  and  warmed  my  heart,  or  whole  coalpits  of  unused  ore,  which, 
if  dug  up  and  quickened  with  the  glow  of  the  Spirit,  would  brighten  and  warm  a 
whole  city  or  country. 

Only  one  other  illustration.  The  living  dog  of  a  poor  passing  moment  of 
tune,  in  which  we  lay  hold  of  a  part  for  the  everlasting  life,  is  infinitely  better 
than  a  lion  of  eternity,  where  there  is  only  death  and  corruption.  This  New  Year's 
Day  is  better  than  all  past  years,  because  it  brings  with  it  the  offer  of  an  everlast- 
ing life ;  may  it  be  its  acceptance ! 

I  shall  nqw  only  formally  mark  what  has  already  been  hinted  at  throughout, — 
how,  all  round,  this  living  dog  is  better  than  the  dead  lion.  He  is  better  for  him- 
self, for  he  has  hope;  better  for  others,  whom  he  can  watch  and  defend;  better 
towards  God,  for  as  the  living  God,  He  prizes  the  meanest  bit  of  life  He  has  made 
more  than  an  infinite  chaos  of  weltering  and  waste  death. 

But  in  fine,  as  old  divines  wisely  said, — ^a  word  or  two  of  application.  As  to 
dead  lions,  let  us  neither  trust  nor  despise  them  too  much.  Certainly  we  need  not 
fear  them.  An  army  of  dead  Wellingtons  we  need  not  fear. at  all,  while  we  well 
might  object  to  meet  a  living,  though  lowest,  private  in  the  rank.  As  to  living 
dogs,  let  us  not  despise  them,  as  we  are  too  apt,  but  prize  them.  Under  the 
law  a  living  dog  was  unclean ;  but  we  are  under  a  better  dispensation,  where  all 
living  things,  even  dogs,  being  God's  creatures,  are  clean.  But,  after  all,  a  living 
lion,  when  we  can  catch  him,  is  better  than  a  Hving  dog.  Let  us  strive  to  rise 
from  the  stage  at  living  dogs  into  that  of  living  lions.  Let  us  eovet  the  best  gifts. 
The  king's  daughter  is  not  only  all  glorious  within,  but  is  brought  also  with 
garments  of  needlework.  Let  the  life  within  us  gather  to  itself  and  use  for  its 
ends  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful  in  genius,  art,  and  learning, — all  means  of 
outward  noUeness  to  serve,  strengthen,  adorn,  and  raise  to  higher  power,  the 
inward  nobleness. 

The  first  and  great  question  with  each,  therefore,  is,  Are  we  living  in  and  for 
Christ  ?  however  mean  may  be  the  outward  form ;  or  are  we  dead  ?  however  fair 
and  pompous  the  outward  form.  And  the  second  question  is  like  unto  the  first ; 
Are  we  striving  to  clear  our  life  of  its  meaner  selfish  dog  -like  qualities,  and  to  raise 
it  daily  to  a  more  kingly,  brave,  lion-like  calmness,  courage,  and  supremacy  ?  For 
these  things  let  us  pray  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  He  may  bre&the  into  us  His 
life,  and  put  on  us  the  face  of  a  lion,  even  of  Him,  the  nc^lest  of  sdl  Beings,  the 
only  Saviour,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 


LORD  AMBERLEY'S  *  ANALYSIS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.'  * 

{Second  Article.) 

If  there  is  any  sphere  in  which  what  is  called  the  *  scientific  spirit '  may  be  carried 
too  far,  it  is  obviously  theology.  Even  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  deal  exclu- 
sively with  various  modifications  of  matt^,  this  spirit  may  assert  itself  in  a  way 
that  is  as  offensive  as  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  real  scope  of  genuine*  science, — ^as 
when,  for  instance,  facts  which  are  unquestionable  are  connected  with  crude 
speculations  about  their  bearing  on  the  origin  and  destiny  of  mankind.  But  it  is 
especially  in  the  domain  of  religious  inquiry  that  the  ^  scientific  spirit '  needs  a 
curb.  There  mankind  in  the  aggregate  recognise  the  propriety  of  some  con- 
siderable moderation  and  decorum.  They  have  no  objection  to  the  man  of  science 
using  his  hammer,  telescope,  or  scalpel  as  vigorously  as  he  likes.  Nay,  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  his  discoveries  in  his  own  department,  whatever  they  may 

*  An  Analy9i8  of  Reiigunts  BtUef,     By  Yiscount  Amberley.    London :  Triibner  and  Co. 
1876. 
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think  of  his  efforts  to  connect  these  discoyeries  with  metaphysical  theories  ih  other 
departments  of  which  he  has  given  no  previoas  evidence  th^t  he  knows  anything 
at  all.  The  geologist  may  exhume  petrified  saurians  ad  libitum,  may  make  mill- 
stones ont  of  the  ribs  of  defunct  mastodons,  and  may  pave  the  roads  with  super- 
fluous fossils.  The  anatomist  has  full  liberty  to  expatiate  with  his  knife  over  every 
nerve  and  tissue  of  the  human  frame.  The  physicist  may  torture  lifeless  matter 
into  all  shapes,  and  rigorously  analyse  such  various  forms  of  energy  as  light,  heat, 
and  molecular  attraction,  to  gain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  essential  pro- 
perties. Here  all  true  exertion,  however  daring  and  novel,  is  praiseworthy;  even 
eccentricity  is  pardonable.  The  reason  of  this  liberty  of  research  is  simple.  Our 
human  relation  to  the  objects  of  physical  inquiry  is  clearly  that  of  absolute 
superiority.  So  far  as  man  is  concerned,  and  from  his  point  of  view  at  least,  the 
material  universe,  whatever  other  unknown  ends  it  may  subserve,  is  the  uncon- 
scious instrument  of  his  culture,  the  dead  stepping-stone  to  living  knowledge. 
It  has  no  character  to  lose,  no  proprietary  claims  to  be  slighted,  no  breathing 
sympathies  or  conscious  purpose  to  be  misinterpreted.  If  a  man  believes  in  the 
existence  of  dragons  or  hippogriffs,  nature  is  not  wronged.  If  he  post-dates  by  a 
few  millions  of  years  the  duration  of  the  earth,  the  earth  will  not  quarrel  with 
him.  If  he  exaggerates  the  length  of  the  great  sea-serpent,  or  the  number  of 
the  crocodile^s  teeth,  or  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments  of  the  gorilla,  none  of 
these  individuals,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  will  feel  aggrieved  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  is  a  different  thing  altogether  with  theology,  on  account  not  only  of 
its  august  subject-matter,  but  also  of  its  restricted  means  of  investigation.  The 
Deity  does  not  rank  with  the  discoverables.  It  is  a  mere  truism  about  the  con- 
ditions of  all  human  thinking,  to  say  that  the  Divine  nature  is  incognisable  except 
in  so  far  as  it  has  revealed  itself.  To  suppose  that  there  is  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
God  yet  attainable,  is  to  impugn  the  sufficiency  of  His  self -revelation.  Hence  the 
theologian  who  deduces  his  views  of  the  Divine  nature  from  the  Scriptures  in 
simple  and  unscholastic  language,  and  who  chiefly  gives  prominence  to  those  views 
which  bear  upon  human  needs  and  sympathies,  having  his  mind  reverently  pene- 
trated with  that  fine  old-world  breeding  and  piety  which  make  him  realize  that 
whenever  his  studies  lead  him  to  the  Divine  Being  he  is  on  holy  ground,  whence, 
indeed,  he  may  bring  few  articulate  tiding^  to  his  fellows,  but  where  he  may 
inwardly  experience  that  mute,  sightless  uplifting  of  the  yearning  soul  to  the 
Father  of  all,  which  is  the  sublimest  culmination  of  religion, — ^this  man,  though 
rarely  enough  to  be  encountered,  is  the  only  kind  of  theologian  whose  method  can 
be  pleasing  to  God  and  to  godly  men.  As  for  those  who  make  the  attributes  of 
God  the  foundation  of  incomprehensible  theories, — who  anatomize  His  decrees,  and 
who  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  His  purposes,-^it  is  a  wonder  that  their 
senseless  pedantry,  solemn  nonsense,  and  stolid  presumption  did  not  horrify  human  ^ 
nature  long  ago.  For  if  we  scrutinize  the  labours  of  the  constructive  school  of 
theology,  especially  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Church's  history,  we  find 
nothing  but  a  pile  of  abstract  propositions, — a  theological  tower  of  Babel  no 
nearer  heaven  than  the  stone  and  mortar  one.  It  is  true  that  the  ^scientific 
spirit'  in  theology  has  latterly  changed  its  course,  and  is  now  as  anxious  to 
annihilate  propositions  as  it  formerly  was  to  invent  them.  The  *  development  of 
religious  belief,'  the  *  march  of  intellect,'  are  specimens  of  the  pompous  titles 
which  the  *  scientific  spirit'  assumes.  The  school  of  theologians  who  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  spirit  in  question,  consider  it  their  special  mission  to  clarify  the 
religious  mind,  and  reduce  belief  to  a  minimum.  Some  of  the  more  extreme  of 
these  *  advanced  thinkers,'  in  the  construction  of  a  broad  theology,  reverse  the 
process  of  creation,  and  instead  of  making  all  things  out  of  nothing,  make  nothing 
out  of  all  things. 

Lord  Amberley  is  a  fair  type  of  what  these  *  advanced  views'  will  produce 
some  fifty  years  hence.  He  seems  to  us  a  foreftalment  of  the  respectable  cul- 
tured rationalist  of  the  twentieth  century,  who  will  go  about  in  considerable 
doubt  about  everything  but  his  own  intellectual  infallibility.  He  deals  with 
Jehovah  and  Judaism,  to  speak  plainly,  in  the  same  way  as  Christians  delal  with 
the  deities  and  beliefs  of  India  and  Old  Calabar.  Probably  without  any  inten- 
tion to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but,  on  that 
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charitable  supposition,  with  a  remarkable  personal  obtaaeness  to  their  suscepti* 
bilities  and  to  his  own  liberal  assumption  of  intellectual  and  moral  superiority,  he 
treats  the  Old  Testament  and  its  inspired  authors  very  much  in  the  style  ih 
which  a  Saturday  Reviewer  treats  the  latest  religious  novel. 

In  his  survey  of  Judaism,  Lord  Amberley  entirely  dispenses  with  the  weapons 
which  a  negative  philosophy  and  criticism  might  be  supposed  to  furnish  to  a 
thoroughgoing  sceptia  Whether  this  singular  neglect  of  the  familiar  sceptical 
modus  operandi  is  due  to  a  persuasion  that  its  results  may  now  be  taken  for 
granted,  or  to  a  conviction  that  it  is  only  of  secondary  importance,  it  were  hard 
to  say.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  he  takes  little  or  no  notice  of  such  important  dis* 
cussions  as  those  about  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  alleged  discrepancies  of  the  historical  books,  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  the 
whole  question  of  miracles.*  He  makes  the  controversy  entirely  turn  upon  sub-  , 
jective  ethical  considerations,  such  as  his  own  personal  preconceptions  about  the 
conduct  and  purposes  of  an  ideal  Deity.  While  frankly  avowing  his  disbelief  in 
a  personal  Grod,  he  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  postulating  an  ideal  God 
for  purposes  of  comparison  unfavourable  to  Jehovah.  This  deus  ex  machina  is  a 
nervous,  hysterical  being  only  qualified  to  be  the  president  of  an  amateur  humane 
society,  or  the  founder  of  a  fanatical  vegetarian  club.  Thus  influenced  by  his 
own  conceptions  of  what  a  God  should  be  and  do,  Lord  Amberley  reduces  the 
whole  question  of  Old  Testament  inspiration  to  a  matter  of  arbitrary  opinion, — ^to 
the  special  theory  which  any  human  being  may  hold  regarding  the  nature  and 
self-development  of  the  Divine  Being.  His  standard  of  comparison  is  little  else 
than  that  irritable  exaggerated  huroanitariauism  so  rife  in  England  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  so  powerfully  satirized  by  Carlyle  in  his  famous  article  on 
Prisons  in  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  This  spurious  philanthropy,  which  labours 
to  provide  comfortable  jail  accommodation,  spacious  cells  and  exercise-grounds, 
and  improving  literature  lor  garotters,  wife-beaters,  and  thieves,  while  it  turns  its 
back  on  the  honest  artisan  starving  during  dulnees  of  tratle  from  want  of  work, 
may  be  a  despicable  basis  of  itself  for  anti-scriptural  argument.  But,  like  many 
other  despicable  movements,  it  may  become  formidable  in  virtue  of  the  large  class  of 
whose  unthinking  minds  and  sodden  sensibilities  it  takes  hold.  *  Allah  is  Allah, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,*  so  far  as  the  latter  clause  of  the  proposition  goes, 
is  a  false  and  ludicrous  doctrine  in  the  eyes  of  rational  persons,  but  it  is  powerfully 
influential  over  the  lives  and  conduct  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  human  race.  A 
susceptibility  of  being  shocked  at  any  part  of  the  divine  government  which 
presses  heavily  upon  mankind,  and  a  tendency  to  discredit  a  narrative  which 
records  any'  stern  judicial,  act  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  completely  pervade 
and  account  for  Lord  Amberley^s  unfavourable  conception  of  Judaism  and  its 
God.  Criticism  or  philosophy  may  do  what  they  will ;  as  for  him,  he  thinks  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  disproved  by  the  actions  attributed,  especially 
in  its  earlier  portions,  to  Jehovah.  The  trial  of  Abraham^s  faith  on  Mount 
Moriah,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  the  slaughter  of  the  false  prophets  by 
Elijah,  and  of  the  forty  children  who  mocked  at  Elisha, — these  are  actions,  in  his 
opinion,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  good  man,  not  to  speak  of  a  holy 
God. 

Now  we  deny  that  the  Christian  apologist  is  under  the  least  obligation  to  dis- 
cuss the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  nature  of  God  on  these  terms, 
or  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  moral  sentiments  of  any  man  can  form  a  criterion 
of  what  is  divine,  because  questions  of  such  magnitude  can  never  turn  upon 
certain  actions,  the  ulterior  ends  of  which  have  not  been  fully  disclosed.  These 
actions  to  which  Lord  Amberley  refers  are  equally  incapable  of  attack  or 
detailed  explanation.  They  are  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  criticism,  favour- 
able or  unfavourable.  The  only  light  in  which  they  admit  of  being  regarded 
directly,  is  the  general  manifestation  of  the  righteous  character  of  Jehovah,  con- 
cerning whom  Lord  Amberley  acknowledges  that  the  purity  of  His  administration 
in  those  very  cases  where  pagan  deities  are  grossly  impure,  is  unique  and  un- 
rivalled. 

*  A  trifling  exception  to  this  omission  of  qumiiones  vexain  is  his  second-hand  analysis  of 
Isaiah. 
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At  the  same  time,  while  declining  to  attempt  any  direct  or  detailed  explanation 
of  these  acts  of  Jehovah  in  His  development  of  Jewish — which  were  also  idtimately 
to  be  world-wide— -destinies,  we  must  point  out  how  very  weak  the  critidsm  is 
which  employs  them  as  the  chief  instrament  of  assaolt  against  the  Grod  of  Israel. 
An  act  per  se  has  no  moral  significance.  Its  relation  to  a  conscious  will  alone 
constitutes  its  ethical  import.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  relation  of  purpose. 
Tlie  act  of  the  assassin  and  that  of  the  executioner  are  outwardly  and  physically 
the  same, — the  taking  away  of  human  life  with  violence.  But  the  one  ia  a  widced, 
while  the  other  is  a  righteous,  act.  Our  contention  is  that,  in  judging  of  these 
transactions  in  Jewish  history  of  which  Elijah^s  slaughter  of  the  false  prophets  is 
an  example,  we  are  not  to  be  led  by  our  sentiments  of  horror  at  the  carnage  itself, 
into  a  complete  ignoring  of  the  possible  causes  which  induced,  and  the  possible 
I  ends  which  justified,  so  signal  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  The 
morality  of  an  act  is  also  constituted  by  a  relation  to  time.  In  time  of  peace,  a 
military  deserter  receives  a  trifiing  imprisonment;  in  time  of  war,  he  is  shot 
Nothing  could  be  greater  than  the  physicEd  disparity  of  these  penalties.  But  the 
alteration  of  time — ^frmn  a  state  of  peace  to  one  of  war — ^annihilates  moral  dis- 
parity, and  justifies  the  severe  punishment.  The  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  graver  acts  of  JehoviJi's  administration  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  Lessing^s 
Education  of  the  Human  Race,  where  that  original  thinker  points  out  the  orderly 
progression  of  6od*s  penalties  from  those  of  a  purely  physical  to  those  of  a 
moral  kind,  in  proportion  as  the  race  itself  advanced,  and  attained  a  sensibility 
that  was  more  than  skin-deep.  Finally,  one  of  the  strongest  reasons,  which  will 
weigh  at  least  with  the  deist,  for  not  impugning  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  divinity  of  Jehovah,  on  account  of  these  acts  of  apparent 
severity,  is  that  they  are  precisely  analogous  in  character  to  those  which  horn 
time  to  time  mark  the  administnitioiL  of  the  universe  at  the  present  day  and 
from  ages  immemorial  He  who  refuses  recognition  to  Jehovah  because  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  400  false  prophets  of  Baal,  must  explain  how  he  can  believe  in  a 
non-Bcriptural  deity,  under  whose  government  of  the  world  a  storm- wave  swept, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  over  an  East  Indian  seaboard,  and  destroyed  260,000  lives. 
Every  argument  of  this  kind  derived  from  the  history  of  the  Jews  can  be  paral- 
leled by  arguments  of  tenfold  magnitude  from  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  the 
God  of  nature  is  no  less  vulnerable  to  criticism  of  this  thoughtless  and  bliisphemous 
description  than  the  God  of  Israel. 

We  pass  now  to  Lord  Amberley's  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
While  ready  to  acquit  him  of  all  conscious  animus  against  Jesus,  we  will  not  pro- 
fess to  discern  no  emimns  at  all.  A  feeling  of  this  kind,  however  unconsciously 
he  may  have  cherished  it,  is  painfully  palpable  whenever  he  alludes  to  the  Saviour, 
and  ranges  through  every  variety  of  mood,  from  a  captious  hypercriticism  or  a 
cold  depreciation  to  an  intense  and  uncontrollable  resentment  What  stronger 
justification  of  these  strictures  could  be  adduced  than  his  gratuitous  vindication  of 
the  Jews  for  their  treatment  of  Christ,  culminating  as  it  did  in  His  crucifixion 
and  the  release  of  Barabbas,  a  vile  murderer !  We  do  not  know  of  any  other 
modem  infidel  who  has  gone  so  far  out  of  his  way  as  to  make  an  apology  for  the 
brutal  and  besotted  fanatics  who  slew  the  Son  of  man.  Let  the  concluding  sen- 
tence (vol.  i.  p.  420)  of  this  singular  defence — ^which  should  instantly  be  printed 
separately,  and  circulated  among  all  Roman  Catholic  inquisitors  (for  they  are  still 
extant)  and  Hindoo  Thugs  for  their  comfort  and  encouragement — sufl&ce : — *  On  all 
these  grounds,  then,  I  venture  to  maintain  that  the  spiritual  rulers  of  Judea  were 
not  so  blameworthy  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  in  the  execution  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Judged  by  the  principles  of  universal  morality,  they  were  undoubtedly 
wrong.  Judged  by  the  principles  of  their  own  religion,  they  were  no  less  un- 
doubtedly right.'  The  tone  of  barely  repressed  depreciation  that  underlies  Lord 
Amberley's  estimate  of  Jesus  takes  one  by  surprise  in  these  days.  Recent  sceptics 
have,  with  at  least  an  apparent  air  of  cheerfulness,  acknowledged  the  moral 
excellence  of  Christ's  character  and  the  original  merits  of  His  teaching.  The 
author  of  Ecce  Homo^  Renan,  and  Strauss,— especially  the  first  and  the  second,—^ 
whose  powers  of  discernment  are  doubtless  not  inferior  to  Lord  Amberley's,  con- 
fess the  unparalleled  virtues  of  the  Redeemer.    But  Lord  Amberley  resuscitates 
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in  a  politer  garb  the  ideas  of  the  ever  infamous  and  miserable  Paine,  and  of 
those  rabid  sections  of  infidelity  whose  productions  never  see  the  light,  or,  if  they 
do,  are  speedily  relegated  to  congenial  darkness  and  contempt.  He  makes  the 
scantiest  acknowledgment  of  the  moral  aspects  of  Christ's  character.  He  has  no 
words  of  praise  for  the  unwearied  love,  the  generous  and  universal  sympathy,  the 
self-foi^getfulness,  the  hatred  of  sin,  the  pity  for  the  sinner,  the  stem  and  fearless 
denunciation  of  hypocrisy,  the  sublime,  equable,  and  unmurmiiring  majesty  with 
which  He  *  set  His  face  as  a  flint '  to  go  to  the  scene  of  His  last  great  passion. 
He  entirely  disregards  the  innumerable  touches  and  hints  of  the  inspired  his- 
torians, and  the  unadorned  yet  most  eloquent  incidents  which  reveal  these  un- 
rivalled characteristics.  He  is,  or  professes  to  be,  utterly  blind  to  the  new  light 
which  Jesus  cast  upon  the  scope  of  morality,  in  His  relating  the  heart  of  man  no 
less  than  His  overt  acts  to  the  law  of  God,  and  in  His  setting  forth  love  as  the 
prime  motive  to  human  obedience,  as  the  grand  solvent  of  earthly  miseries,  and 
as  the  cause,  the  essence,  and  the  end  of  GkKl*s  govemment.  What  Jesus  was  and  • 
did — though  that  brief  life  and  piteous  death  of  His  are  changing  the  face  of 
the  world,  and  will  ultimately  transform  it  altogether — is  a  problem  which  Lord 
Amberley  is  unwilling  or  unable  fairly  to  face. 

He  prefers  to  select  a  few  topics  from  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  for  animad- 
version,— ^for  a  kind  of  animadversion,  too,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  the  reduciio 
ad  dbsurdum  of  frivolous  and  captious  criticism.  We  give  one  or  two 
examples,  which  are  evidently  supposed  by  the  author  to  be  remarkably  trium- 
phant and  successful,  of  thk  microscopic  flaw-picking.  The  sublime  passage 
(Matt.  vi.  25-34)  in  which  our  Lord,  with  unsurpassable  beauty  of  language, 
reprobates  all  absorbing  and  sordid  care  as  to  the  conmion  neeeadties  of  food  and 
clothing,  offends  Lord  Amberfey's  notions  of  economy  and  even  decorum  (vol.  ii. 
p.  482).  With  the  spurious  imagination  of  an  unimaginative  man,  who  cannot 
comprehend  a  truth  that  has  received  its  shape,  beauty,  and  pinions  from  '  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine  '  (divine,  of  a  truth  here !),  instead  of  stalking  forth 
in  the  skeleton  form  and  clanking  jargon  of  the  syllogism,  he  depicts  the  most 
inconvenient  and  terrible  practices  as  likely  to  result  from  obedience  to  our 
Saviour^s  inimitsUy  expressed  injunction.  The  beautiful  allusion  to  the  lily  of  the 
field,  whose  natural  vesture  surpasses  the  array  of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  seems 
to  him  an  argument  for  nudity  I  The  precept,  *  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,' 
would,  he  fears,  be  -a  deathblow  to  insurance  societies,  newspaper  editors,  mercan- 
tile prosp^ty,  and  common  decency.  The  only  way  of  refuting  a  hypercriticism 
so  abjectly  imbecile  is  to  state  it.  Dr.  Johnson  once  said  to  a  peculiarly  obtuse 
antagonist,  '  Bur,  I  can  give  you  arguments,  but  I  cannot  give  you  understand- 
ing.' But  it  appears  to  us  that  if  a  man  needs  understanding,  and  you  cannot 
give  him  it,  you  had  better  spare  your  argunvents.  Those  who  are  capable  of 
sympathising  with  Lord  Amberley's  objection  to  this  precept  of  OhrisVs,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  rational  suasion,  if  not  ripe  for  incarceration  in  Bedlam. 
Again,  he  altogether  misinterprets  our  Lord's  frequent  allusions  to  the  danger  and 
deceitfulness  of  riches.  He  thinks  that  Jesus  had  a  democratic  aversion  to  rich 
men.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  proposition  which  Lord  Amberley  calls  in 
question,  ^  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,^  we  would  simply  remark  that  the 
absurdity  of  objecting  to  it  on  the  ground  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
could  be  more  difficult  than  for  a  camel  to  perform  such  an  exploit,  is  only 
equalled  by  that  of  supposing  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to  the  rich  man  merely  as 
the  possessor  of  wealth.  Jesus  only  states  the  indubitable  fact  that  a  rich  man  is 
surrounded  by  special  temptations  to  neglect  religion  altogether,  as  well  as  to  for-< 
sake  it  after  he  has  avowedly  embraced  it.  The  frequency  of  His  allusions  to 
this  class  of  temptations  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  tmscrupulous  methods  of 
attaining  wealth  that  were  current  in  His  day,  and  by  the  religious  value  at 
which  the  corrupt  Jewish  priesthood  professed  to  rate  gifts  to  themselves  and  the 
temple. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  the  late  Lord  Amberley's  misfortunes,  that  he  should 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  his  heart  was  cold 
to  those  matchless  virtues  the  contemplation  of  which  has  awakened  a  heartfelt 
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enthnaasm  for  the  Redeemer,  eyen  among  those  who  were  unwiDing  to  acknow- 
ledge HiB  divinity. 

In  closing  this  notice  of  the  ^ndlynt  of  Religious  Belief  we  do  not  abate  one 
word  of  the  credit  which,  at  the  outset,  we  gave  Lord  Amberlev  for  earnestness. 
Having,  in  his  own  opinion,  destroyed  the  Christian  faith,  he  admits  that  he  has 
nothing  to  substitute  for  its  bright  hopes  and  promises.  More  honest  by  far  than 
many  of  his  school,  he  invests  unbelief  .with  no  dazzling  brilliance,  and  he  makes 
no  concealment  of  its  contradiction  to  some  of  the  strongest  impulses  of  human 
nature.  He  has  left  this  book  as  a  record  that  he  died  in  the  belief  that  death 
was  to  be  the  termination  for  ever  of  his  conscious  existence,  and  that  no  more 
to  him  would  the  various  gifts  and  aspirations  of  his  soul  awake  to  joyous  exer- 
cise, or  the  friends  for  whom  he  sorrowed  return.  This  sincere  acknowledgment 
of  Ihe  consequences  of  his  views  will  do  more  to  retard  their  influence  than  any 
other  agency.  The  human  soul  still  shudders  at  the  thought  of  annihilation,  still 
believes  itself  heir  to  eternal  life ;  and  before  Lord  Amberley's  creed  of  desperation 
can  prevail,  human  nature  must  have  changed. 

James  Landreth,  M.A. 


COMFORT  FOR  THE  TROUBLED  HEART:  A  COMMUNION  ADDRESS. 

BT  BEV.  GEORGE  BARCLAY,  DUNSCORE. 

*  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  ii^  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father*s 
house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  plaoe  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive 
you  unto  myself ;  tliat  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.*— -Johx  ziv.  1-3. 


It  is  needful  to  remember  the  circum- 
stances associated  with  this  address,  in 
order  that  we  may  clearly  apprehend 
the  real  import  and  great  value  of  the 
Saviour^s  words.  Christ  bad  shared  with 
the  twelve  the  Passover  feast.  The  sop 
had  been  given  and  the  traitor  exposed. 
Judas  had  gone  out  with  his  heart  filled 
by  the  devU.  The  Lord^s  Supper  was 
then  at  once  instituted  and  oDserved. 
J  esus  told  the  eleven  who  remained  with 
Him  that  Hhey  would  all  be  offended 
because  of  Him  that  night ;  *  and  Peter, 
affirming  that  Hhough  all  should  be 
offended  with  Him,  yet  would  not  he, — 
he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  Christ's 
sake,'  Jesus  answered  him,  ^Wilt  thou 
lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake  ?  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  the  cock  shall 
not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice.* 
The  words  of  the  passage  we  have  read 
immediately  follow.  Thsy  form  the  be- 
ginning of  what  we  may  call  the  first 
communion  address,  the  whole  of  which 
might  fitly  be  read,  with  rapt  attention, 
every  communion  season. 

How  strange  to  hear  these  words, '  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled,*  addressed  to 
men  who  had  just  been  told  that  they 
would  ALL  be  unfaithful  to  Him  who 
uttered  them,  and  one  of  whom  was  to 
deny  Him  thrice! 

Looking  at  the  particulars  of  Christ's 
intercourse  with  the  eleven  up  to  this 


point,  and  noting  especially  such  as  be* 
long  to  the  last  day  or  two,  it  would 
appear  that  mainly  three  things  lay  at 
the  root  of  their  trouble  of  heart  whidi 
Jesus  sought  to  allay : — 

1.  The  thought  of  their  future  unfaith' 
fulness  to  their  kind  Lord,  He  had  fore- 
told that  they  would  be  unfaithful, — 
ay,  and  at  a  time  when,  rejected  and 
despised  by  all  others,  His  own  eleven 
ougntto  have  stood  faithful  and  true. 
He  had  foretold  that  the  boldest  of  their 
number  would  very  soon  deny  Him 
thrice.  No  marvel  that  they  are  so  sad 
of  heart 

And  so  any  of  Christ's  followers  at  the 
communion  table,  contemplating  the 
future,  may  mourn  as  they  think  how 
surely  they  will  many  a  time  prove  un- 
faithful to  their  Lord.  It  needs  no 
prophet  or  prophet's  son  to  foretell  many 
a  backsliding  on  the  part  of  every  one 
of  us.  We  are  certain  to  fall  many  a 
time — ^it  may  be,  sometimes  very  deeply. 
As  we  think  of  it,  our  joy  at  the  table 
is  turned  into  heaviness.  The  eleven  all 
forsook  Him  and  fled.  Peter  denied 
Him  with  oaths  and  curses.  We, 
through  the  sin  that  dwelleth  in  us, 
shall  surely  do  after  their  manner.  Who 
is  bold  enough  to  say,  *  Though  all 
should  be  offended  with  Him,  yet  will 
not  I:  I  will  not  deny  Him  in  any 
wise'?      Peter's   fall   shuts    all    our 
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months.  Where  is  self-confidence  ?  It 
IS  EXCLUDED.  See  how  it  fared  with  the 
eleven,  and  we  may  know  how  we  shall 
fare  at  the  hands  of  Jesus.  He  comforts 
them  before  their  fall,  when  sad  only 
mider  the  shadow  of  its  coming.  Be- 
hold His  grace !  He  comforts  them  before 
(he  time  !  For  wise  ends  He  had  smitten 
them  by  telling  them  what  they  woold 
be  goil^  of ;  and  now  He  seeks  to  heal. 
*  Te  believe  in  GUmI,  believe  also  in  me.' 
What  mean  these  words?  ^  Ye  believe 
in  God  as  immutable, — ^not  like  fickle, 
faithless  men ;  "  as  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning ;  "  in  Him  who  said, 
'^  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not,  therefore 
the  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.'* 
In  like  manner,  believe  in  me.  I  have 
shown  that  you  will  fail  in  affection 
towaids  me.  Your  love  will  wax  cold. 
But  believe  in  me  as  you  believe  in  God. 
Believe  that  I  will  not  change  toward 
you.  ^*  The  heavens  and  the  earth  may 
pass  away,  bat  mv  love  shall  not  pass 
away,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  who 
hath  mercy  on  you." ' 

*  Mine  is  an  Tinchaog^ng  love, 
Higher  than  the  heights  above, 
Deeper  than  the  depths  beneath, 
Free  and  faithful,  strong  as  death.* 

Are  we  not  taught  that  our  Saviour's  love 
does  not  vary  with  ours?  The  change, 
the  failure,  the  shortcoming  are  all 
on  our  side.  He  is  *  Jesus,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  *  He 
abideth  faithful.'  Do  we  want  further 
proof?  Take  Peter's  case.  How  did 
Christ,  after  His  resurrection,  treat  that 
^ring  but  penitent  follower?  Three 
times  He  questioned  him,  *"  Simon,  son 
of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ? '  And  what 
did  Peter  dare  to  answer,  and  how  came 
he  80  to  dare?  *Thou  knowest  that  I 
love  Thee.'  And  he  dared  to  say  so, 
doubtless  because  he  saw  (hat  in  the 
eye  of  Christ,  as  it  beamed  graciously 
upon  him,  which  assured  him  that  the 
lK>rd  understood  him  better  than  he 
luiderstood  himself,  and  recognised  the 
love  that  all  the  while,  even  when  blas- 
phepious  denial  frothed  between  his  lips, 
uiyin  Peter's  mmost  heart.  The  shadow 
of  rebuke,  which  may  appear  to  lie  in 
the  three  questions,  is  brightened  away 
hy  the  understanding  love  of  the 
Saviour's  smile   and   glance.     0  the 

GRACE    THAT    IS    IN  CHRIST !      Fellow- 

oommunicants,   trust    Him;     Mistrust 


yourselves  as  much  as  yon  mar,  but 
'trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever.^  Our 
faithfulness  and  love  are  not  the  mea- 
sure of  His. 

2.  They  voere  troubled  at  (he  thought  of 
losing  ChrisVs  society.  He  had  inti- 
mated His  approaching  death.  Th^ 
feared  that  their  walks  and  talks  with 
Him  were  to  cease.  That  kind  hand  was 
to  vanish,  and  that  loving  voice  to  be 
stilL  No  more  sailings  together  on 
Galilee's  sea,  or  conmiunings  unon  its 
shores !  ^  The  unfathomable  gulf  where 
all  is  still '  was  to  swallow  HiH  up  like 
other  men.  If  even  He  should  rise 
again  from  the  dead,  would  He  associate 
with  them,  who  deserted  or  denied  Him 
in  the  hour  of  His  dread  trial?  They 
feared  it  might  be  otherwise.  Merited 
but  sore  the  alienation  they  dreaded ! 

We  are  now  enjoying  fellowship  with 
Christ  at  His  table.  His  meat  is  sweet 
unto  our  taste.  His  banner  over  us  is 
love.  But  when  we  go  forth  into  the 
world, — ^when  we  are  guilty  of  cold  un- 
faithfulness,— will  not  His  angel-pre- 
sence spread  its  wings  and  flee  away  urom 
us?  We  have  been  commemorating  His 
death  ;  but  can  we  realize  that  He  lives 
— lives  to  bless  and  defend  us?  Hear 
how  He  assures  the  eleven  of  His  con- 
tinued existence, — ^that  He  would  be 
doing  work  for  them  in  heaven ;  that  He 
would  come  again  for  them;  and,  farther 
on  in  the  chapter,  in  varying  expression, 
that  He  would  bless  them  with  His  com- 
forting presence  ;  and,  ere  He  ascended, 
that  *He  would  be  with  them  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

We  cannot  do  without  Christ's  society; 
and,  in  spite  of  our  waywardness  and 
sin,  we  shall  have  it.  We  may  not— 
will  not  realise  it  at  all  times,  but  we 
shall  have  it.  '  1  wiU  never  leave  you,'  is 
His  promise.  The  rock  remains  firm, 
though  the  limpet's  clinging  is  relaxed. 
Our  JRock  ift  a  living  Rock,  to  hold  us 
fast  when  we  oling  feebly.  He  is  not 
dead  to  the  believer.  He  is  never  absent 
from  him.  On  the  battle-field,  the 
chief  of  the  clan  Macdonald  received 
two  bullet-wounds  and  fell.  ^  His 
foUdwers  were  dismayed  at  the  sight, 
and  wavered  in  the  battle.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  would  instantly  throw  away 
their  weapons  and  fiee  from  the  field. 
The  dying  chief,  with  death-dimmed 
eyes,  saw  Sie  danger.  Rising  upon  his 
elbow  on  the  *  blood-soaked  ground, 
whilst  the  blood  welled  cod^usly  from 
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his  wounds,  and,  mastering  his  remain- 
ing strength,  he  cried  out,  *  I  am  not 
d^,  my  children.  I  am  looking  to  see 
you  do  your  duty.'  They  heard  with 
joy,  and  were  nerved  to  fresh  and  suc- 
cessful conflict.  From  far  above  the 
skies,  yea,  close  to  the  belieyer's  ear,  aie 
heard  the  words  of  our  once  crucified 
Lord,  '  I  am  not  dead,  my  children.  I 
am  with  you,  and  looking  to  see  you  do 
your  duty.' 

The  life  of  faith,  ending  in  heavenly 
sight,  would  be  impossible  if  Jesus  for 
a  moment  withdrew.  Our  life  is  as  a 
rugged  road  by  which  we  travel  to 
eternity, — ^a  road  stretching  over  many 
a  tedious  hill,  and  bending  downwards 
through  many  a  gloomy  hollow.  Occa- 
sional gleams  of  sunshine  may  stream 
upon  it,  lighting  up  the  eyes  with 
smiles  of  hope,  but  oftener  it  is  over- 
swept  by  the  fierce  and  chill  storm 
wind,  oftener  it  is  battered  by  the  hard 
and  cold  storm  hail.  The  pitfall  and 
miry  clay  lie  in  its  course.  There  is  a 
.  lion  iu  the  way.  It  passes  the  habita- 
tion of  dragons.  Truly  we  cannot 
do  without  the  constant  presence  of 
Christ ;  and  we  shall  have  it  He  does 
not  desert  us  because  of  our  oft-recur- 
ring coldness  of  heart.  He  does  not 
turn  away  from  us  when  we  have 
yielded,  as  Peter  did,  to  some  too 
powerful  temptation,  in  some  hour  of 
weakness.  He  told  His  eleven  not  to 
trouble  their  hearts  by  entertaining  any 
such  fear. 

Poor  trembling  soul,  be  of  good 
cheer.  He  will  walk  with  you  even  to 
the  valley  of  the  shadow,  and  quite 
through  it  to  the  beautiful  land, — the 
Interpreter  of  your  perplexities  and  the 
Greatheart  of  your  struggles.  He  will 
walk  with  you  as  He  walked  with 
Peter  on  the  stormy  sea  of  Gennesaret. 
AVith  Peter  He  walked ;  and  when  the 
sea  waves  began  to  rise  and  fall,  and 
Peter  felt  as  if  every  moment  he  would 
sink  in  the  depths,  Christ  stretched 
forth  His  hand  and  saved  hiuL  He  re- 
buked his  little  faith,  but  He  grasped  his 
hand  and  saved  him.  In  like  manner 
will  He  walk  with  you.  He  will  walk 
with  you  as  He  walked  with  the  three 
youths  in  the  midst  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's fiery  furnace.  With  them  walked 
One  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  and 
though  the  fire  was  made  to  bum  with 
sevei^old  fierceness,  not  an  hair  of  their 
heads  was  singed.      In   like  manner 


will  He  walk  with  you.  Por  the  pro- 
mise is  yours, — It  is  yea  and  amen  to 
every  believer.  *When  thou  pasaest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
through  the  rivers,  and  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee:  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
bum^ ;  neither  shall  the  flames  kindle 
upon  thee.'  When  your  heart  is  some- 
what away  from  Christ,  His  will  not  be 
at  all  away  from  you. 

*  Earthly  friends  may  pain  and  grieve  thee, 
One  day  kind,  the  next  day  leave  thee ; ' 

but '  He  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  any  brother.' 

8.  They  were  troubled  at  the  thought 
of  losing  an  expected  heritage  of  honour 
and  influence.  The  disciples  had  looked 
for  earthly  greatness  along  with  their 
Master.  But  He  was  to  be  crucified, — 
treated  as  a  great  criminal.  Their 
hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  and, 
like  a  rich  vase,  hopelessly  reduced  to 
fragments. 

*  Their  hope  was  a  flower,  large  and  fair : 
The  wind  blew  rough,  the  blossom  fell  off.' 

Christ  had  taught  them  to  look  instead 
for  HEAVENLY  honouTB  and  happiness. 
But  surely  that  hope,  too,  was  to  be 
blighted  by  their  own  faithlessness.  It 
coiUd  never  be  that  faithless  deserters 
of  a  kind  Master  would  receive  an  ever- 
lasting, goodly  heritage  at  His  hands. 
They  deserved  no  lot  so  fair.  Had 
their  tide  been  their  own  deserving,  all 
would  have  been  lost  *  as  a  dream  when 
one  awaketh.'  Happily  it  was  not  so, 
and  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  any 
believer.  Our  title  is  Christ's  merit 
alone.  Our  guarantee  is  His  faithful 
word.  Our  safeguard  is  His  unchange- 
able love.  Our  title  can  never  acquire 
a  flaw,  and  so  fail. 

How  strange  that  Jesus,  so  shortly 
after  foretelling  their  base  desertion 
and  denial,  should  cheer  His  saddened 
followers  thus :  ^  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so, 
I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again, 
and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that 
where  I  am,  there  you  may  be  also.' 
A  place  in  heaven  for  them,  none  the  less 
sure  because   of  their  anticipated  sin! 

How  WONDERFUL  THE  GRACE  !  I 

We,  sitting  at  this  table,  may  fore- 
tell, to  our  heart's  deep  discomfort,  our 
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repneated  defection :  but  for  all  that, 
belieyiog  in  the  Lord,  resting  on  His 
merit,  glorying  in  His  cross,  relying  on 
His  faithfulness,  we  may  *'  read  oar  title 
clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies!'  We 
are.  *  begotten  unto  a  lively  hope,  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  deaa, 
to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  un- 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reseryed  in  heaven  for'  us.  We  may 
continue  looking  with  unabated  hope- 
fulness for  *the  city  which  hath  founaa- 
tions,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.' 
The  preparation  of  our  place  there  will 


go  on  infallibly  until  'all  things  are 
ready ; '  and  then  the  Lord  will  come, 
and  receive  us  unto  Himself. 

*  One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er — 
I  am  nearer  home  to-day 
Than  ever  I  ioas  before ; 
Nearer  my  Father's  house, 
Where  many  mansions  be; 
Nearer  the  great  white  throne, 
Nearer  the  crystal  sea ; 
Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 
Where  I  lay  my  burden  down ; 
Nearer  leaving  the  cross, 
Nearer  wearing  the  crown.* 


THE  LATE  BE7.  JAMES  RUSSEL. 

FROM  THE  FUNERAL  SERMON  PREACHED  AT  KILPATRICK,  16TH  OCT.  1876,  BY  THE 
REV.  DR.  EDWARDS  OF  GLASGOW. 

1  Thbss.  IV.  18. 


We  have  directed  your  thoughts  to  this 
passage  of  Scripture  as  a  congregation 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  beloved  pastor. 
Seldom  has  death  removed  one  of  whom 
we  may  more  freely  cherish  the  blessed 
and  comforting  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  words  we  have  been  considering. 
We  are  not  *  ignorant  concerning  him 
who  has  fallen  asleep.^  Whether  we 
survey  his  private  life  as  a  Christian 
man,  or  his  public  life  as  a  Christian 
minister,  I  may  say  to  you,  in  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  that  ^  ye  need  not  sorrow 
as  those  who  have  no  hope ; '  and  that,- 
while  you  mourn  his  absence  from  you, 
you  may  comfort  yourselves  with  the 
thought  that  he  has  joined  the  Church 
above,  and  *  shall  be  ever  with  the 
Lord.' 

We  are  looking  back  this  day  on  a 
life  of  piety  such  as  is  but  seldom  seen 
on  earth, — it  was  so  true  and  pure,  so 
loving,  so  simple  and  sustained.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  departure  of  one 
who  ^walked  with  God,'  whose  atti- 
tude through  a  long  pilgrimage  was 
that  of  ^  looking  imto  Jesus,' — looking  so 
intensely  and  lovingly  to  Je^,  living 
BO  closely  and  constantly  in  persontd 
fellowship  with  Jesus,  that  he  seemed, 
to  all  who  knew  him,  growing  more 
Christ-like  every  year  he  spent  on  earth, 
— ^becoming  more  and  more  ^a  living 
epistle'  of  the  simplicity  and  gentleness, 
the  transparent  truthfulness,  the  ready 
sympathy  for  others,  the  love  of  good- 
ness wherever  seen,  the  reverence  for 
God,  and  thexonsecration  to  duty  which 


shone  so  conspicuously  in  his  Lord  and 
Master. 

A  life  of  piety  so  consistent,  a  reli- 
gious character  so  full  and  perfect,  as 
that  seen  in  your  late  pastor,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  date  its  commencement 
from  early  years.  The  child  here,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  is  often  found  to 
be  the  father  of  the  man.  And  it  was 
so  in  this  case.  Mr.  Russel's  religious 
impressions  and  pious  habits  seemed 
to  have  grown  with  his  growth  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength,  and 
pointed  him  out  to  observers  as  a  youth 
whose  heart  the  Spirit  of  God  had 
touched.  Born  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  in  a  quiet  farmhouse  in 
the  uplands  of  Strathaven,  the  son  of 
parents,  both  of  whom,  but  especially 
his  mother,  were  distinguished  for  their 
piety ;  trained  during  his  boyhood  and 
youth  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood,  a  man  of  rare  sagacity  and 
prudence,  and  also  of  Dr.  French,  the 
cultured,  earnest,  and  eloquent  successor 
of  Mr.  Kirkwood  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Relief  Church  in  Strathaven, — Mr.  Russcl 
was  placed  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  religious  truth,  and  an  early  relish 
for  communion  with  God.  While  still 
a  lad  attending  school,  and  preparing 
for  his  college  course,  we  have  learned, 
on  good  testimony,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  in  the  evening,  after  family  wor- 
ship had  been  conducted  by  his  father, 
of  regularly  retiring,  for  the  sake  of 
privacy,  to  a  secluded   nook   in   the 
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garden,  nnder  the  Bhade  of  an  aged  tree, 
to  poor  oat  his  heart  to  God  in  secret 
prayer.  The  loving  Savionr  saw  His 
youthful  disciple  there,  like  Nathanael 
of  old  under  the  shadow  of  the  fig  tree. 
.  It  was  there  that  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
which  so  entirely  pervaded  all  the  years 
and  events  of  his  i^ter-life,  first  strnck 
its  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  his  youthful 
heart  It  is  there,  in  these  early  days, 
that  we  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  that 
delight  in  communing  with  God  which 
distinguished  him  in  his  student  days, 
and  afi  through  his  ministry,  down  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  and  which  made 
all  who  knew  him  recognise  and  love 
him  as  truly  a  man  of  GckI.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  looking  through  the 
numerous  volumes  of  his  private  diary, 
and  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  is 
that,  from  boyhood  to  old  age,  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer,— <»UTy- 
mg  everything  which  concerned  himself, 
or  those  in  whom  he  was  interested,  to 
a  throne  of  grace ;  spreading  every 
matter,  the  least  and  the  greatest,  before 
his  heavenly  Father  in  the  confidence 
of  prayer;  and  ever  looking  up  for 
counsel,  and  guidance,  and  blesnng. 

This  delight  in  secret  prayer,  so  early 
manifested,  he  himself  traces  to  the  in- 
fluence which  some  of  Boston's  writings 
had  on  his  mind.  On  one  occasion  I 
find  him  making  this  entry  in  his  diary : 
^Last  week  I  was  reading  Boston's 
autobiography.  I  may  well  respect  the 
memory  of  this  extraordinary  and  emi- 
nent man.  It  was  by  hearing  read  in 
early  life  a  number  of  pages  of  Boston, 
regarding  the  future  state,  that  I  first 
became  deeply  and  permanently  affected 
with  the  things  of  eternity.  And  it  was 
from  him  that  I  learned  to  set  apart  a 
portion  of  time  occasionally  for  extra- 
ordinary prayer.*  And  he  adds :  '  Much 
may  be  learned  from  reading  the  me- 
moirs of  this  good  man.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  extraordinary  dependence 
on  God.  He  went  to  God  for  his  text 
and  his  sermons ;  and  when  he  prepared 
to  do  anything,  he  took  extraordinary 
pains  to  know  the  mind  and  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  Lord.' 

It  was  perhaps  this  habit  of  so  fre- 
quently shutting  out  the  world,  and 
withdrawing  into  the  inner  chamber  of 
his  own  heart  to  be  alone  with  God, 
which  sometimes  threw  around  Mr. 
Bassel  that  air  of  mental  absence  and 
unconsciousness  to  surrounding  persons 


and  things,  which  might  surprise  stran** 
gers,  but  only  made  those  who  knew 
him  delight  in  him  the  more.  The  links 
of  conversational  continuity  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  be  broken,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  man  was  looking  inwards  and 
backwards  for  the  higher  and  diviner 
presence, — *  for  the  sound  of  his  Master's 
feet  behind  him.'  And  it  was  this  habit, 
too,  of  mentally  looking  within  and 
leaning  back  on  God,  which  gave  him 
a  strength  and  tenacity  of  purpose  that 
sometimes  surprised  his  triends,  and 
occasionally  lifted  him  sheer  up  above 
the  natural  timidity  and  distrust  of 
himself  that  ofttimes  embarrassed  him, 
and  enabled  him  to  step  forth  at  times 
without  hesitation  or  reserve,  as  one  who 
ooald  on  occasion  be  *  valiant  for  the 
truth,'  and  manfully  defend  his  convic- 
tions. An  early  instance  of  this  flashing 
out  of  moral  courage  in  defence  of  his 
opinions,  will  be  recalled  hy  those  who 
knew  him  in  his  student  days.  It  was  . 
during  an  organ  controversy,  which, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  was  convuls- 
ing the  Belief  Church,  and  threatening 
to  tear  it  in  pieces.  The  late  Br. 
William  Anderson  bad  appeared  on  the 
field  of  strife,  and  had  just  published 
an  earnest  and  eloquent  defence  of  the 
use  of  the  orsan  as  an  aid  to  the  service 
of  praise.  Mr.  Russel,  the  youthfol 
stripling,^a  member  at  that  time  of  Dr. 
Anaerson's  church, — ^at  once  stepped  to 
the  front,  lifted  the  gage  of  battle  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  this  trained 
champicm  of  a  hundred  fields,  and  the 
issue  was,  not  perhaps  to  overthrow  his 
redoubtable  opponent,but  at  least  to  sup- 
ply a  *  Reply'  to  the  Doctor's  'Apology,' 
which  yet  survives,  and  is  regarded  by 
many  as  one  of  the  ablest  arguments 
against  the  use  of  instrumental  muac 
in  the  worship  of  God  which  that  long- 

Erotracted  and  troublesome  controversy 
as  at  any  time  produced.  And  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  both  their  hearts,  that  the 
collision  did  not  lessen  the  esteem  with 
which  they  mutually  regarded  each  other 
to  the  end  of  their  days. 

Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind 
occurs  soon  after  his  settlement  in  this 
church,  in  the  bold  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  which  he  made  to  throw  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  of  ecclesiasticeJ 
strife  then  raging  in  Scotland.  It  was 
in  1836,  when  what  is  called  the  Volun- 
tary Controversy  was  at  its  height,  that 
Mr.  Russel  published  his  Irenicum  Ecck' 
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siasticum^  in  which  he  Tentured  to  re- 
buke the  want  of  Christian  charity 
which  on  both  sides  was  often  seen  in 
that  oontroYersy,  and  proposes  a  basis 
of  union  between  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters 
which  he  thought  might  solve  the  diffi- 
cnlties  that  kept  them  apart.  The  times 
were  not  then  fayonrable  for  listening 
to  the  counsds  of  this  peacemaker,  and 
the  publication  met  with  but  a  cold 
reception  from  both  parties.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  nt>te  that  his  scheme  of  uuion 
anticipates,  by  forty  years,  almost  every- 
thing that  has  either  been  done  or  sug- 
gest^ by  the  advocates  of  reunion  and 
comprehension  at  the  present.day. 

When  we  pass  from  the  private  life 
of  the  Christian  man  to  his  public  life  as 
the  Christian  minister,  we  have  to  look 
back  on  a  ministry  of  singular  faithful- 
ness, and  entire  consecration  of  the 
whole  heart  and  soul  to  the  service  of 
his  Master.  He  brought  all  his  gifts 
and  accomplishments,  and  they  were  of 
no  commonplace  order,  to  lay  them  as 
an  offering  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  on 
the  altar  of  ministerial  and  Christian 
usefulness.  Any  one  looking  for  a 
moment  on  Mr.  Bussers  face,  beamiug 
with  simplicity  and  guilelessness,  and 
radiant  with  kindliness,  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
a  man  largely  endowed  with  those 
gracious  and  beautiful  qualities  of  moral 
character  which  our  Saviour  is  referring 
to  when  he  says,  *  Except  a  man  be 
converted,  and  become  as  a  little  child, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,'— qualities  which  it  is  the  dis- 
tinction and  glory  of  the  gospel  to  form 
and  foster,  «ven  where  the  mental 
culture  has  been  but  limited,  and  the 
intellectual  gifts  are  not  of  the  highest 
order.  But  a  very  short  intimacy  would 
further  reveal  to  such  an  one,  lying  in 
the  background  of  this  simple,  child- 
like, and  loving  spirit,  a  mind  singularly 
subtle  and  discriminating,  original  and 
inquisitive,  and  possessing  analytic 
powers  of  great  acuteness  and  tenacity. 

From  the  time  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Russel,  now  more 
tiian  fifty  years  ago,  he  had  the  haHts 
of  an  earnest  and  diligent  student,  con- 
stantly gathering  new  stores  of  theo- 
logical knowledge,  and  widening  and 
p^ecting  the  foundations  of  his  scholar- 
ship; and  the  result  was  an  acquaintance 
with  ancient  and  modern  languages  and 


literature  of  an  extensive  kind.  The 
Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Greek  Testament 
were  seldom  out  of  his  hands,  and  he 
could  read  them  with  almost  as  much 
ease  as  the  version  in  his  mother  tongue. 

I  remember  the  late  Professor  Eadie 
speaking  of  him  as  one  of  the  most 
laborious  and  successful  scholars  among 
the  ministers  of  our  Church,  or  of  any 
other  Church.  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  encounter  Mr.  Russel  in  a  railway 
carriage,  on  his  way  to  or  from  a  week's 
holiday  at  some  favourite  resort,  with  a 
volume  of  Syriac  under  his  arm,  which 
had  been  the  companion  and  enlivener 
of  his  solitude.  From  an  entry  in  one 
of  his  journals,  in  which  he  is  taking  a 
^retrospect*  of  his  work  as  a  minister 
and  a  student  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  I 
extract  this  brief  entry  :  ^  Have  read 
over  portions  of  the  Bible  in  nine  lan- 
guages ;  have  engaged  for  some  months 
in  German,  and  have  made  some  pro- 
gress. I  wish,  out  of  these  stones  of 
Sterature,  to  help  to  build  the  temple  of 
the  Lord.  But  it  is  only  through  divine 
assistance  that  progress  can  be  made  or 
the  result  accomplished.' 

*To  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord!' 
That  was  the  impulse  and  sustaining 
force  of  all  his  studies  and  labours. 
These  treasures  of  literature,  sacred  and 
secular,  gathered  together  so  slowly 
and  laboriously,  were  all  modestly 
thrown  open  to  you,  his  hearers, 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  in  the  rich,  in- 
structive discourses  you  were  privileged 
for  many  years  to  hear  from  his  lips. 
With  almost  a  total  absence  of  self- 
consciousness  on  his  part,  making  him 
sometimes  seem  as  if"  he  had  forgotten 
where  he  was  or  what  he  should  next 
say,  if  you  gave  him  patient  attention 
on  your  part,  you  were  made  to  feel 
that  you  were  listening  to  one  who 
thought  for  himself,  and  who  had  always 
something  to  tell  you  that  was  neither 
commonplace  nor  trivial.  How  much 
the  work  of  his  ministry  and  your  edifica- 
tion and  salvation  as  a  Church  occupied 
his  thoughts  and  his  prayers,  is  testified 
on  almost  every  page  of  the  voluminous 
diary  he  has  left  behind  him.  Let  me 
just  give  another  not  very  lengthy  ex- 
tract from  the  same  entry  we  have 
already  quoted  from, — ^the  *  retrospect ' 
of  the  year  1857. 

He  says :  '  On  some  occasions  of  late 
I  have  felt  more  than  ever  the  need  of 
an  Adrocate  with  the  Father.    I  have 
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felt  fears,  and  have  been  ready  to  say, 
Is  it  posaible  that  I  can  at  last  appear 
with  acceptance  before  a  holy  God? 
Dr.  Wardkw  has  a  similar  sentiment 
(Memoirs,  p.  305).  Oh,  what  need  of 
an  Advocate  with  the  Father  1 

*I  have  of  late  felt  much  humbled 
when  looking  back  upon  the  past.  I 
have  felt  that  when  I  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  me.  I  have  felt  a 
lack  of  fortitude  and  wisdom  in  trying 
to  instruct  and  reclaim.  I  feel  powerless 
in  the  midst  of  a  place  of  authority; 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  grieved 
in  the  midst  of  pollution  and  un- 
worthy fellowship.*  (Some  painful  case 
of  church  discipline  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  been  darkening  his  thoughts.) 
*  When  I  tried  to  do  my  duty,  I  failed. 
Have  compassion,  0  God,  according  to 
the  multitude  of  Thy  mercies.  For  Thy 
Son's  sake,  pour  out  Thy  Spirit  upon 
me.  And  I  ask  divine  light  and  help 
for  the  duties  and  studies  of  the  year. 
Last,  year  I  have  lectured  on  Isa.  xl., 
etc.,  in  some  of  which  I  felt  great 
interest.  Former  views  on  Isa.  xB.  25 
confirmed. 

*  I  desire  again,  0  God  of  heaven,  to 
devote  myself  to  Thee.  I  have  failed 
in  following  up  former  dedications ;  and 
1  plead  for  acceptance  in  what  I  have 
tried  to  carry  out  Thy  covenant  is  a 
covenant  of  promise  and  forgiveness, 
and — blessed  be  Thy  name ! — f^ures  do 
not  make  it  void ;  and  I  plead  the  blood 
of  the  covenant  for  the  pardon  of  fail- 
ures and  the  acceptance  of  duties.  I 
desire,  gracious  God,  to  take  Thee  as 
my  Father,  and  plead  that  I  may  be 
strong  by  Thy  power  and  wise  by  Thy 
wisdom.  I  receive  Jesus  Christ  as  my 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  devote 
myself  to  His  service.  I  seek  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  sanctify  and  to  comfort  me, 
and  to  fit  me  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light.  And  I  implore  the 
presence  of  Jesus  in  life  and  at  death, 
and  a  dwelling  in  the  better  country. 

*  I  devote  also  to  Thee  my  dear  wife, 
who  aflPectionately  watches  over  me, 
and  plead  for  her  the  same  blessings.  I 
commit  also  our  sister  and  niece :  may 
they  be  honoured  and  useful.  I  com- 
mit also  our  servant,  that  she  and 
her  friends  may  be  enriched  with  all ' 
heavenly  blessings  in  Christ.  I  present 
also  the  congregation. 

*I  devote  myself  to  Thee  in  the 
jninistry  of  the  word,  and  pray  for  a 


large  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  But  He 
has  been  grieved.  Oh  that  we  may 
have  His  grace  1  May  I  be  more  faith- 
ful and  zealous,  be  more  animated  by 
Christ's  love,  have  more  love  to  souls, 
and  have  more  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
them,  and  that  a  kind  and  gracious 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  may  be  sent  to 
convert  and  to  sanctify.  Oh,  arise, 
turn  again  and  save  us  1 — Read  Ps.  Ixzz. 

'I  devote  myself  to  Christ  as  to 
studies  and  prospects.  I  desire  to  study 
for  Christ,  and  to  engage  in  those  things 
that  concern  His  glory.  Oh,  be  my 
strength  and  my  shield!  Give  me 
wisdom  to  discern  the  right  way,  and 
grace  to  walk  in  it.  May  darkness 
become  light.  Make  my  feet  like  hinds' 
feet,  and  set  me  upon  my  high  places. 
Teach  my  hands  to  war,  and  my  fingers 
to  fight.  May  I  yet  see  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  witnesses,  the  Church 
warned,  the  overthrow  of  the  man  of 
sin,  the  arising  of  light  in  the  east,  and 
the  latter  day  glory.  Giving  thanks  for 
the  great  mercies  of  the  past  year,  and 
committing  myself  and  household  and 
all  my  interests  to  Thee  during  the 
present  year,  may  God  be  glorified, 
Christ's  kingdom  advanced,  and  sinners 
saved.' 

This  earnest  and  prayerful  ministry 
commenced  here  in  1834,  when  Mr. 
Russel  was  ordained  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Watt,  and  continued  in  that  relation 
until  1 840,  when  his  venerable  colleague 
was  removed  by  death.  Although 
never  very  robust  in  bodily  health,  he 
managed,  by  care  and  the  cautious  use 
of  his  strength,  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  the  congregation,  in  the 
Bible  dass  and  the  prayer  meeting,  in 
the  visitation  of  the  flodk  from  house  to 
house,  and  especially  in  ministering  to 
the  sick  and  the  sorrowful,  down  to 
1867,  when  your  present  esteemed 
pastor — Mr.  Lamb — was  happily  joined 
with  him  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
flock,  and  has  proved  a  true  yokefellow, 
— ^a  joy  and  comfort  to  the  heart  of  our 
beloved  brother  in  the  declining  years 
of  his  life.  For  the  last  ten  years  he 
has  been  able  to  take  but  a  limited 
share  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary; but  though  not  often  pleading 
with  you  for  God,  he  was  always  plead- 
ing tvith  God  for  you,  and  by  his  fer- 
vent and  incessant  intercessions  helping 
to  hold  up  the  hands  of  his  youthful 
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colleague,  and  draw  down  a  blesBing 
on  the  ministry  of  the  word  among 
yon. 

The  last  few  months  of  his  life  were 
spent  amidst  great  bodily  sufiPeriog  and 
prostration;  but  all  was  borne  with 
ptatience  and  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  the  intervals  of  pain  were 
lighted  up  with  clear  views  of  his  interest 
in  the  ittoning  and  mediatorial  work  of 
his  Redeemer, — with  what  he  had  often 
and  long  prayed  for, — *  the  joy  of  hope,' 
— with  sweet  foretastesof  the  rest  and  the 
recompense  which  remained  for  him  in 
his  Father's  house  above.  So  he  lived, 
and  so  he  died.  In  perfect  peace,  and 
in  full  assurance  of  the  blessed  change 
which  was  rapidly  approaching,  he  fell 
asleep    in   Jesus   on   the   4th   day  of 


the  present  mouth;  and  his  remains 
now  lie  buried  in  the  neighbouring 
churchyard,  beside  those  of  his  faithfid 
and  loving  wife.  ^Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord;  they  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.*  *  Mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace.'  Surely  we  may 
say  again,  in  the  language  of  our  text, 
*  Comfort  one  another  with  these  words.' 
And  while  we  give  God  the  glory  of 
whatever  was  Christ-like  in  the  cha- 
racter or  useful  in  the  life  of  our  de- 
parted friend,  let  us  all  strive  to  be 
followers  of  him  as  he  was  of  Christ, 
and  then,  having  lived  the  life  of  the 
righteous,  our  *last  end  will  be  like 
his.' 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


^Di£D  here  (Glasgow)  this  morning 
.(8lii  Nov.),  at  haS-past  nine  o'clock, 
James  M 'Gibbon,  student  of  theology, 
aged  26  years.' 

Such  was  the  announcement  which 
not  a  few  of  his  fellow -students  must 
hear  with  regret.  He  was  not  very 
intimately  known  to  many,  but  the  few 
who  did  know  him  felt  that  he  was 
worthy  of  their  esteem. 

It  was  at  college  that  we  first  made  his 
acquaintance,  and  we  can  well  remem- 
ber  how  distinguished  he  was  in  those 
early  days, — ^with  what  accuracy  and 
good  taste  everything  was  done.  Lat- 
terly, on  account  of  his  delicate  health, 
he  had  to  give  up  all  thought  of  competi- 
ticm  with  his  classmates ;  but  he  did  not 
therefore  relinquish  his  labomrs.  He 
was  ever  engaged  with  some  important 
book,  or  mastering  some  difficult  study. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  music,  he  found  great 
ddight  in  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  and 
the  works  of  Mozart 

At  the  Theological  Hall  he  moved 
about  quietly,  taking  little  part  in  its 
bustle  or  its  schemes ;  but  we  question 
if  any  one  paid  more  attention  to  the 
lectures  of  his  esteemed  professors,  or 
read  so  much  in  connection  with  his 
classes. 

Uis  character  was  loveable  in  many 
respects.  He  was  always  natural  and 
simple.    When  he  spoke,  you  knew  that 


he  spoke  truly — that  he  gave  you  what 
he  thought  There  was  no  vanity  about 
him,  stiU  less  was  there  any  hypocrisy 
or  cant  His  religious  experience  was 
too  deep  and  well-grounded  to  be  merely 
a  show  or  the  plaything  of  an  hour. 

Last  winter  he  was  ordered  to  the 
south  of  France,  and,  from  his  letters, 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  stay,  although 
he  did  not  improve  greatly  in  healUi. 
He  came  home  early  in  the  summer,  and 
was  able  to  visit  a  few  of  his  friends. 
It  was  only  about  a  week  before  his 
death  that  he  returned  from  Udding- 
stone.  He  seemed  to  have  a  little  fresh 
cold,  but  there  was  nothing  to  alarm 
his  relatives.  'On  Tuesday  night,' 
writes  one  who  watched  him  tenderly, 
*  he  had  a  sudden  seizure,  which  turned 
out  to  be  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and 
which  proved  fatal  in  less  than  twelve 
hours.  Throughout  the  whole  night 
he  was  calm  and  even  cheerful,  and  was 
more  concerned  about  our  distress  than 
his  own.  His  death  seemed  to  me  quite 
in  unison  with  his  life.  In  very  many 
respects  his  life  was  simple,  pure,  and 
guUeless  as  a  child's;  and  death  came 
to  him  as  gently  as  sleep  to  an  infant 
He  sleeps  in  Jesus,  and  with  him  all  is 
well.  That  hope,  and  the  memory  of 
his  beautiful  life,  is  my  consolation  in 
the  very  sad  blank  which  his  death  has 
made  in  mine.' 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  AGES:  A  SONNET. 

We  tread  like  timid  children  through  the  years, 

Watching  tiie  lights  and  shadows  as  they  change, 
And  shrinking  of ttimes  when  our  pathway  nears 

Whate'er  the  twilight  shows  to  us  of  strange ; 
While  eyer  round  us  the  dread  moments  beat, 

Until  their  murm^rings  melt  into  a  yoice 
Too  great  for  our  poor  babblings  to  repeat, 

Even  when  it  makes  our  trembling  hearts  rejoice. 
And  as  we  list,  we  hear  amid  the  strain 

The  accents  of  the  Christ  who  spoke  of  yore, 
Speaking  anew  to  soothe  the  age^s  pain. 

And  give  us  peace,  that  so  we  stray  no  more 
With  restless  steps  *mong  many  a  ruined  fane, 

But  turn  to  Him,  Him  only  to  adore. 
Glasgow.  J.  M.  Jtf. 


THE  DAT  OF  REST. 

When  De  Tocqueville,  the  celebrated  publicist  of  France,  first  went  to  America, 
he  was  the  guest  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  then  living  in  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 
The  Tillage  13  delightfuUy  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  farming  country,  and  was 
then  mainly  one  broad,  beautiful  street,  on  or  near  which  were  all  the  churdies 
of  the  village.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  of  New  England  origin,  and  were 
remarkably  a  church-going  people.  De  Tocqueville  arrived  there  towards  the  end 
of  the  week ;  and  on  Saturday,  as  the  country  people  came  in  crowds  to  make 
their  purchases  and  close  up  the  business  of  the  week,  he  spoke  with  surprise  «of 
their  numbers  and  their  comfortable  and  thrifty  appearance.  On  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  a  bright,  cool,  delightful  day,  as  he  looked  out  after  breakfast,  he  was  still 
more  surprised  to  see  no  one  in  the  streets,  and  all  as  quiet  and  still  as  if  the  place 
had  been  deserted ;  and  he  asked  Mr.  Spencer,  ^  What  does  this  mean  ?  *  '  Why,' 
said  Mr.  S.,  *  it  is  Sunday.*  But  this  was  no  explanation  to  the  Frenchman ;  and 
when  he  asked  still  further  as  to  its  meaning,  Mr.  S.  replied,  *  Wait  till  the  beUs 
ring,  and  then  you  will  see.*  At  half -past  ten  o^clock  the  bells  from  all  the  churches 
rang  out  their  call  to  divine  worship,  and  soon  the  broad  walks  of  the  street  wore 
crowded  with  people,  neatly  and  comfortably,  and  many  of  them  expensively, 
dressed,  and  all  quietly  thronging  their  way  to  the  churches.  *  And  as  again  De 
Tocqueville  asked  Mr.  Spencer  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  this,  he  was  told  in  reply  that 
this  was  the  American  way  of  keeping  the  holy  Sabbath ;  and  that  every  ounday 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  thus  laid  aside  their  labour  and  secular  occupations, 
and  went  to  the  house  of  God,  there  to  be  instructed  in  truth  and  directed  in  duty, 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next.  And  as  De  Tocqueville  pondered  the  spectacle 
and  heard  the  explanation,  he  raised  his  hands,  and  with  deep  earnestness  said, 
'  Mr.  Spencer,  France  must  have  your  American  Sabbath,  or  she  is  ruined !  * 

And  when  a  gentleman  asked  the  late  Professor  Agassiz,  '  What  was  the  thing 
above  all  which  most  struck  you  on  coming  to  this  country  ?  *  the  great  naturalist 
replied,  *  Your  American  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.'  In  the  Prussian  Parlia> 
ment,  petitions  have  been  presented  asking  the  Government  *  to  secure  to  the 
working  classes  their  rest-day;'  for  the  Sabbath,  which  they  took  for  pleasure,  has 
been  seized  by  Mammon  for  work,  as  sooner  or  later  it  always  will  be  when  its 
sacredness  is  broken  down.  And  now  the  working  men,  when  they  find  they  are 
compelled  by  their  employers  to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  want  to  get  back  again 
the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  day ;  and,  in  answer  to  their  petitions,  the 
Government  has  instructed  its  agents  in  England  and  the  United  States  to 
inquire  into  the  Sabbath  laws  and  customs  of  these  two  countries,  with  a  view 
to  adopting  them  in  Prussia, 
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NEW   TEAR'S   DAY. 


Day  was  breaking,  and  the  bells  were 
ringing  most  merrily  when  Arthur 
opened  his  eyes. 

*  New  Year's  Day,  I  do  believe !  It  is 
jolly  ;  here  goes  to  be  first !' 

That  was  what  he  thought ;  and  he 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and,  only  staying 
partially  to  dress  himself,  he  ran  across 
the  passage  and  knocked  at  his  moth^'s 
door. 

'Mammal  mamma!  I  wish  you  a 
happy  New  Year.  And,  papa,  the  same 
to  you.  A  happy  New  Year,  and  many 
of  them!' 

Then  he  listened  for  the  answer,  and 
it  came  through  the  door. 

*  Thank  you.  Art ;  I  hope  it  will  be 
very  happy  to  you  also,'  said  his  father. 

Bat  ms  motiier  said  something  that 
brought  the  colour  to  the  boy's  face. 

'Thank  you,  Arthur  dear,  for  your 
kind  wishes.  My  New  Year  will  be  very 
much  what  my  boy  makes  it  for  me.' 

Now  perhaps  no  one  would  quite  like 
to  be  told  such  a  thing  as  that.  It  is 
putting  too  great  a  responsibility  upon 
him  for  his  comfort ;  and  yet  it  is  quite 
true.  The  years  are  to  our  friends  and 
parents  very  much  what  we  make  them ; 
and  if  we  choose  to  be  careless,  selfish, 
and  forgetful,  they  will  be  sad ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  loving,  kind, 
and  thoughtful,  they  will  be  much  more 
happy  than  they  would  be  otherwise. 
With  Arthur,  however,  this  was  especially 
the  case,  and  he  knew  it 

His  mother  loved  him  most  fondly, 
and  had  shown  her  love  in  all  possible 
ways  since  he  was  a  little  baby,  and  she 
carried  him  in  her  arms  about  the  house. 
He  eould  remember  it  still,  for  he  used 
to  like  it  very  much.  It  was  so  splendid 
to  sit  on  her  shoulder  and  ride  there  as 
if  he  were  a  king,  and  know,  if  he 
thought  of  it  at  all,  that  she  would  not 
let  Um  fall  for  aU  the  world.  Those 
days  had  passed  now,  and  he  was  a  big 
boy, — ^too  big  by  half  to  ride  on  his 
mother's  shoulder,  or  to  be  carried  in 
her  arms.  But  she  loved  him  just  the 
same  as  ever ;  and  if  there  was  one  thing 
which  more  certainly  than  another  could 
make  his  mother  sad,  it  was  for  him  to  do 
wrong,  and  show  himself  other  than  kind 
and  good.    And  imfortunately  this  hap- 


pened rather  often.  He  was  not,  as  he 
felt  this  morning  more  strongly  than 
ever,  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  nor  all  that 
he  meant  to  be. 

He  had  made  good  resolutions,  like 
naany  other  boys.  This  morning,  when 
his  mother  spoke,  he  especially  remem- 
bered one.  She  had  taken  him  to  the 
service  in  the  cathedral,  and  there  some- 
thing that  the  minister  said  made  him 
think  over  his  own  conduct.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  music  and  the  singing  that 
touched  him ;  but  whatever  it  was,  the 
boy  could  not  keep  the  tears  out  of  his 
eyes,  nor  prevent  his  heart  from  beating 
quickly.  His  emotion,  however,  took  a 
practical  form. 

.*  I  will  be  a  better  boy  to  my  mother,' 
he  said,  and  at  the  time  I  am  sure  that 
he  meant  it. 

But  the  resolution  had  been  broken. 
Arthur  knew  that  if  it  had  not  been,  his 
mother  would  not  have  said  as  she  did, 
*  My  New  Year  will  be  very  much  what 
my  boy  makes  it  for  me.'  That  remark 
assured  him  that  ever  since  the  time 
when  he  had  meant  to  be  be  :ter  he  had 
often  grieved  his  mother. 

What  waste  be  done  now?  Ashe 
went  back  to  his  room,  rather  more 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  than  he  had  left 
it,  he  wondered  if  it  would  always  be 
that  his  mother  should  suffer  through 
him.  Some  mothers,  he  knew,  were  made 
unhappy  by  their  boys  all  their  lives  • 
long.  He  remembered  hearing  one  lady 
say  that  she  had  shed  bottles  of  tears 
over  her  boy ;  and  another,  that  her  hair 
had  been  turned  grey  because  her  son 
was  not  a  good  man;  and  Arthur 
thought  he  never  could  forgive  himself 
if  it  were  to  be  so  in  his  case. 

What  could  he  do  ?  He  knew  that  the 
first  thing  of  all  was  to  kneel  down  and- 
ask  God's  help  and  blessing  on  his  endea- 
vours. He  was  not  afraid  to  do  this,  for 
he  knew  that  his  Father  in  heaven  loved 
him,  and  wished  to  see  all  His  little 
boys  happy. 

And  then  he  thought  of  the  things  in 
himself  that  ought  to  be  mended.  These 
were  not  difficult  to  find.  The  worst 
thing  about  him,  he  knew,  was  his  temper, 
and  the  next  was  his  selfie^ness.  He  had 
a   bad   temper,  and  was   very  easily 
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offended.  He  6ften  felt  aahamed  of  him- 
self,  but  he  generally  tried  to  belieye 
that  it  was  not  exactly  his  fault,  but 
that  he  could  not  help  it.  This  morning 
he  saw  it  in  another  light,  however.  *  I 
must  help  it,'  he  said.  ^  I  am  deter- 
mined that  I  will  not  spoil  this  year 
for  my  mother,  but  will  make  her 
happy,  and  so  I  must  conquer  my 
faults.' 

When  his  mother  appeared  at  break- 
fast-time, Arthur  went  toward  her  for 
his  morning  kiss. 

*  Mother,  I  do  mean  to  be  better  this 
year,'  he  said.  *  Please  help  me  all  that 
you  can.  Indeed,  I  will  not  let  your 
New  Year  be  spoiled  by  me.' 

*  I  believe  you  are  a  boy  of  your  word. 
Art.,'  she  said,  *and  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  you.' 

That  very  morning,  however,  his  good 
resolutions  were  put  to  the  test.  Arthur 
wanted  some  meat-pie  for  breakfast,  and 
his  mother  thought  it  was  not  good  for 
him. 

*I  would  rather  you  had  an  egg^ 
Arthur,'  she  said. 

The  colour  flushed  up  into  bis  face,  and 


he  almost  said  a  cross  word :  '  I  am 
never  allowed  to  have  what  I  like.' 

He  did  not  say  it,  but  that  was  what 
he  was  going  to  say,  when  he  stopped 
and  thought  of  the  promise  he  had  made. 
Then  his  face  cleared,  and  a  better  feel- 
ing came  into  his  heart. 

'  It  does  not  matter,'  he  thought  to 
himself.  *  It  will  be  all  the  same  in  half 
an  hour's  time  whether  I  have  an  egg  or 
meat-pie.  I  will  not  mind  so  much 
about  things.' 

Now  Arthur  had  just  touched  upon 
that  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  his 
faults.  He  minded  too  much  about 
having  all  the  best  things  himself,  and 
about  being  treated  well  by  other  people. 
From  that  morning,  whenever  he  felt 
hurt  or  disappointed,  he  said  to  himself, 
*  I  can  bear  it ;  it  does  not  really  matter ; ' 
and  he  kept  quiet  until  the  feeline  of 
anger  had  quite  passed  away.  And  his 
mother  had  what  she  wished, — her  New 
Year  was  thoroughly  happy,  for  her 
boy  was  really  good,  since  he  learned 
seUf-control  and  became  less  selfiE^  than 
he  had  formerly  beea — The  Christian 
Reniew, 


THE  BOYS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


A6IJAH. 


My  dear  Boys, — Jeroboam,  the  first 
king  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  was  a 
very  bad  man.    He   is  always  known 

-afterwards  as  *  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  nn.'  The 
way  he  did  this  was  to  put  up  two  golden 
idols  in  the  shape  of  calves,  and  called  on 

-the  people  to  bow  down  to  these  instead 
of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  God 
in  His  temple.  God  was  very  angry  at 
this,  and  sent  one  of  His  prophets  to 
Bethel,  where  one  of  the  golden  calves 
was  set  up.  He  spoke  against  the  altar, 
and  at  his  word  it  was  broken  in  two. 
Jei*oboam  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  told 
his  guards  to  seize  the  prophet ;  but  his 
arm  at  that  moment  was  withered  up, 
and  he  was  glad  to  ask  the  man  of  God 
to  pray  that  it  might  be  made  better. 
This  he  did ;  but  afterwards  Jeroboam 
was  as  bad  as  ever.  :  So  God  thought  He 
would  pupish  him  in  another  way.  He 
had  a  son  called  Abiiah.  He  was  quite 
young, — perhaps  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age.  God  made  this  boy  iU.  He  was 
a  very  good  boy.  Neither  his  father  nor 
mother  worshipped  Crod,  but  Abijah  did. 
His  heart  was  right  with  God.    AU  the 


people  knew  how  good  he  was,  and  they 
hoped  that  when  he  grew  up  and  became 
king,  he  would  put  away  the  calves  and 
lead  the  nation  to  serve  God  once  more. 
But  now  he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  like 
to  die.  You  may  be  sure  the  best  doctors 
in  the  land  were  called,  but  they  could 
do  no  good.  Weaker  and  weaker  he  got 
every  day.  He  lived  in  a  grand  palace 
in  a  lovely  city  called  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi. 
4).  Perhaps  he  would  be  able  for  a 
while  to  be  taken  to  the  gardens  and 
look  out  upon  the  fair  scene  beyond,  and 
he  would  think,  ^  Were  I  to  live,  all  these 
would  be  mine,  but  now  I  am  going 
home  to  God ; '  and  then,  it  may  be,  the 
dying  boy  would  say  over  the  psalm  of 
the  good  king  David,  'Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.'  Ah !  boys, 
remember  that  you  may  die  when  young, 
like  Abijah.  It  is  true  of  each  of  us 
what  David  said  to  Jonathan,  'There 
is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death' 
(1  Sam.  xz.  3).  How  well,  then,  to  be 
ready  for  it!  How  are  we  to  be  so? 
By  trusting  Jesus.  Jesus  has  tasted 
death  for  every  one  (Heb.  il  9).    He 
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has  drunk  the  cup  that  had  the  bitter 
poison  in  it ;  and  now  all  that  those  who 
believe  in  Him  have  to  drink  is  a  cup  of 
sweet  cordial,  which  causes  them  to 
'  fall  asleep,*  and  when  they  waken  they 
fmd  themselves  *with  Jesus.'  Abijab, 
I  am  sure,  knew  this  less  or  more  ;  but, 
alas  I  he  woald  get  no  comfort  from 
either  his  father  or  mother.  They  loved 
their  boy,  and  longed  for  hi»  to  get 
better.  They  should  have  seen  God^s 
band  in  his  illness,  and  turned  to  Him 
with  all  their  heart ;  but  they  did  not. 
They  had  do  faith  to  ask  Him  to  make 
their  son  better.  But  Jeroboam  remem- 
bered an  old  prophet  who  long  before 
had  told  him  he  was  to  have  the  king- 
dom, and  he  thought  he  would  send  to 
him  and  see  what  was  to  become  of  the 
child.  So  he  told  his  wife  to  put  on 
the  dress  of  a  common  woman,  so  that 
no  one,  not  even  the  prophet,  might 
know  who  she  was,  and  go  away  to 
Shiloh,  where  the  man  of  God  lived. 
He  also  told  her  to  take  a  present  with 
her — some  loaves  and  biscuits  and  honey. 
He  thus  hoped  to  get  the  prophet  to  say 
something  good  about  his  nek  son,  and 
in  this  way  he  thought,  somehow  or 
other,  he  might  get  better.  Oh,  how 
foolish  of  Jeroboam  I  His  sin  had  made 
him  blind  and  stupid.  He  forgot  that 
God  can  see  through  all.  Ahijah  the 
prophet  was  very,  very  old.  His  hair 
was  white,  and  his  eyes  were  so  dim  that 
he  could  not  see.  But  Grod  told  him  who 
it  was  that  was  coming,  and  also  what 
to  say.  So  when  the  queen,  Abijah's 
mother,  knocked  at  the  doc^*  of  his  house, 
he  called  out,  ^Oome  in,  thou  wife  of 
Jeroboam.  Why  feignest  thou  thyself 
to  be  another?'  Oh,  how  the  poor 
lady's  heart  must  have  jumped  at  those 
words!  She  was  found  out,  and  she 
felt  sure  now  that  she  would  get  no  mes- 
sage of  comfort.  And  so  it  was.  The 
prophet  had  hard  tidings  to  give  her. 
All  her  husband's  house,  God  said,  were 
to  be  cut  off.  Not  one  oi  them  was  to 
.be  allowed  to  die  quietly  in  bed,  but  all 
were  -to  be  killed,  and  their  flesh  given 
to  the  dogs  of  the  city  or  the  fowls  of 
the  field.  Only  her  son  Abiiah  was  to 
die  quietly  at  home,  because  he  alone  of 
all  his  family  was  good.  But  he  wc^  to 
die.  Oh,  how  the  tears  must  have  fallen 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  poor  queen  as 
she  heard  tiiese  words!  But  this  was 
not  the  worst.  He  was  to  die  just  as  she 
got  to  the  gate  of  Tirzah,  so  that  she 


would  never  see  him  alive  again.  And 
there  in  the  palace  lay  the  poor  boy. 
Perhaps  he  missed  the  tender  care  of 
his  mother ;  for  although  she  could  not 
comfort  his  soul,  no  doubt  she  nursed  his 
body  most  kindly.  And  now  he  was 
longing  for  her  to  be  back,  that  she  might 
hold  up  his  aching  head,  or  cool  his 
burniug  lips  with  grapesor  pomegranates. 
But  she  comes  not.  Ah  !  it  may  be  she 
is  staying  just  outside  the  gate,  afraid  to 
enter,  for  sl^  knows  that  so  soon  as  her 
foot  treads  the  street  her  boy  will  die. 
Poor  queen!    And  shall  we  say,  too, 

Soor  Abijah  ?  Ah,  no !  He  longed,  no 
oubt,  to  see  his  mother ;  but  he  was 
going  to  see  his  Saviour,  and  that  was 
^  far  better.'  At  last  his  eyes  are  closed 
in  death.  And  just  as  they  are  hastening 
out  to  spread  the  news,  his  mother 
enters,  too  late  to  receive  the  last  kiss 
of  her  beloved  boy.  Oh,  dear  boys, 
learn  from  this  how  awful  sin  is  in  itself, 
and  in  what  it  leads  to !  How  different, 
bad  Jeroboam  and  his  wife  been  true 
believers  in  God  1  Then  they  could  have 
prayed  themselves  to  God,  and  He  might 
have  heard  and  answered.  But  even  if 
He  did  not,  they  could  still  have  made 
bright  the  dying  boy's  couch  with  sweet 
words  of  comfort  and  joy,  and  could 
have  said  at'  last  with  David,  *  We  shall 
go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  us ' 
(2  Sam.  xii.  23).  How  thankful  should 
you  boys  be  who  have  godly  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  can  tell  you  sweetly  the 
old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love! 
And  if. any  of  you  who  read  this  are  like 
Abijah, — if  you  are  afraid  your  parents  do 
not  know  God, — ^just  pray  on  for  them 
that  God  would  make  them  better,  and 
bring  them  to  Himself.  Many  a  father 
has  been  brought  to  Jesus  by  his  Uttle 
son.  And  if  this  letter  comes  to  any 
dying  boy,  oh !  my  dear  wee  fellow,  will 
you  not  trust  Jesus  as  Abijah  did?- 
Remember  the  hynm, 

*  Jesus  loves  me,  loves  me  still, 
Though  I'm  very  weak  and  ill ; 
From  His  shining  throne  on  high, 
Comes  to  watch  me  where  I  lie.^ 

Jesus  Himself  was  once  very,  very  ill. 
Jesus  once  died.  He  has  gone  through 
the  dark  valley  first,  and  has  left  lots  of 
lamps  all  hanging  there  to  make  it  light. 
Every  sweet  text  is  just  a  *  light  in  the 
valley  for  you.'  Will  you  trust  Him, 
then,  dear  boy,  when  He  says,  *Fear 
not,  for  I  am  with  thee.'— Your  loving 
friend,  G.  S.  M. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  A.  M^EWEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBTTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  a  lover  of  children, 
and  I  read  with  special  interest  the  papers 
which  you  give  from  time  to  time  in  the 
*  Home  Circle,'  which  are  chiefly  concern- 
ing the  little  ones.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  more  and  more  the  Charch  must 
interest  itself  deeply,  teKderly,  and 
earnestly  in  the  children,  if  it  is  to  raise 
for  itself  a  stable  structure  for  the  future. 
Having  always  loved  the  '  wee  anes,'  I 
have  been  ever  strongly  attracted  to 
those  who  possessed  a  similar  affection. 
And  this  it  was  which  first  drew  me  in 
corditd  admiration  to  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  M*Ewen. 

The  first  time  I  met  with  him  was  in 
a  house  in  which  there  were  a  number 
of  children,  and  over  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  I  well  remember 
how  they  were  irresistibly  attracted  to 
him ;  and  how,  with  some  on  his  knees 
and  others  clustering  around  him,  he 
charmed  them  so  that  all  the  seniors 
of  the  party  soon  found  themselves ' 
delighted  and  eager  listeners.  And 
so  it  was  with  no  surprise,  but  with  real 
pleasure,  that  I  read  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  admirable  but  only  too  brief 
sketch  of  his  character  prefixed  by  able 
and  loving  hands  to  a  series  of  discoufses, 
in  which,  as  is  meet,  one  of  not  the  least 
noticeable  is  *  about  the  children  :'— 

'  If  one  part  of  his  congregation  can 
be  mentioned  as  an  object  of  his  special 
interest,  it  was  the  young.  He  viewed 
the  care  of  them  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  ministerial  duties.  In 
nis  earlier  years  in  Glasgow  he  had  large 
classes  for  children  on  the  Satiurday 
mornings,  and  though  the  pressure  of 
public  work  compell^  him  to  abandon 
these  meetings,  he  still  tried  bv  every 
means  in  his  power  to  see  and  know 
children.    Nothing  gave  him  a  gladder 


heart  than  to  find,  in  the  course  of  his 
regular  congregational  visiting,  that 
children  often  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  at  Jiome  to  *'  talk  to  the  minister." 
Nor  was  this  strange.  His  sympathy 
with  children  was  very  deep.  Through 
mature  years  he  retained  in  his  own 
character  a  childlike  simplicity  of  heart 
and  ways  not  often  found  in  one  so 
marked  by  sagacity  and  prudence.  This 
aspect  of  his  character  shines  through 
his  letters  to  children.  **  I  was  wonder- 
ing, when  sitting  at  an  open-air  concert 
(in  Paris)  to-night,  how  Sallust  and  the 
other  old  boys  were  getting  on  with  my 
young  boy  in  the  absence  of  his  old  boy. 
I  suppose  I  was  looking  kindly  at  a  fine 
little  English  fellow  in  our  hotel,  for  he 
came  up  to  me,  put  his  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  said,  *  You're  an  English 
gentleman ;  let  me  kiss  you,  sir.'  I  did 
so,  and  kissed  another  boy  besides  him 
at  the  same  time."  Again :  '*  I  miss 
vou  every  day ;  indeed,  every  hour  Tve 
been  saying,  *  I  wish  my  boy  were  here ' 
(Braemar).  I  have  been  walking  about 
the  grounds  of  the  Castle  all  to-day. 
Prince  Albert  was  very  much  here,  and  to 
see  all  that  he  did  so  living,  and  to  think 
of  him  as  dead,  is  sad  enough ;  but  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  it  is  not  sad  when  we 
think  of  that,  for  the  good  never  really 
die.  Try,  my  dear,  to  be  good,  that  you 
may  live  whether  you  live  or  die."  It 
was  this  that  won  the  hearts  of  the 
young,  and  led  them  to  listen  lovingly  to 
his  words.  His  Bible  class,  too,  was 
much  in  his  thoughts.  Even  when 
health  had  given  way,  and  he  had  to 
abandon  many  duties,  he  clung  to  this 
sphere  of  work,  and  continued  to  meet 
with  the  class  on  Sun(iay  evenings, 
although  each  meeting  told  upon  his 
strength.' — I  am,  etc., 

An  Old  Bot. 


^vMlxQtntt.—Winxttlai  Unsbgierian  Cj^rrj^- 


PBBSBTTEBIAL  PB0CEEDINO8. 

Abisrdeen. — ^This  presbyteiy  met  on  the 
12th  December — Rev.  A.  Dickie,  modera- 
tor. Took  up  remit  of  Synod  on  Mis- 
sionary  Presbyteries.      The    committee 


appointed  gave  in  their  report,  and  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  the  foUowing  find- 
ing:— Ist,  The  presbytery  approve  gene- 
rally of  the  proposed  general  rales  for 
missionary  presbyteries,  bat  suggest  that  at 
the  second  rale  is  rather  a  declaration  than 
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a  rule,  it  should  be  pat  in  the  form  of  a 
preamble;  also,  that  a  clause  should  be 
added  to  the  effect  that  the  arrangement 
is  to  be  understood  only  as  a  temporary 
one,  to  last  till  the  churches  in  mission 
fields  become  sufficiently  deyeloped  to 
constitute  self-governing  churches.  2d, 
The  presbytery  recognises  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  introducing  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  among  mission  churches, 
and  approves  of  the  proposed  preamble  to 
the  formula  as  sufficiently  vindicating  the 
position  of  our  Church.  3d,  The  presby- 
tery approves  of  the  general  scope  of  the 
questions  of  the  formula,  but  propose  that 
instead  of  Question  7  there  should  be  sub- 
stituted Question  5  of  the  formula  for 
admitting  communicants,  and  that  Ques- 
tion 9  be  put  before  Question  8.  Took 
up  remit  on  the  Imposition  of  Hands,  and, 
after  lengthened  conversation,  agreed 
nem.  con,,  *That  the  presbytery  is  of 
opinion  that  elders  who  are  members  of 
presbytery,  as  well  as  ministers,  have  a 
right  to  take  part  in  the  ordination  of 
ministers  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  but 
that,  as  a  matter  of  seemliness  and  con- 
venience, the  moderator  alone,  as  repre- 
senting all  members  of  presbytery,  should 
lay  on  hands.'  The  Committee  on  Young 
Persons,  etc.,  were  instructed  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  sessions  that  have  com- 
pleted their  rolls  of  baptized  persons,  and 
to  co-operate  with  sessions  in  advancing 
the  object  the  Synod  has  in  view. 

JSerwick, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
12th  of  December — the  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie, 
moderator.  The  clerk  read  a  letter  from 
Professor  Cairns,  intimating  that  as  he  is 
now  residing  in  Edinburgh,  the  law  of  the 
Church  requires  that  he  be  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  express- 
ing his  continued  interest  in  the  members 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Berwick,  and  his 
warmest  wishes  for  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  all  the  congregations  under  their 
inspection.  The  presbytery  reciprocated 
the  expression  of  good-will  and  affection 
conveyed  in  Dr.  Cairns'  letter,  having  in 
a  former  minute  expressed  their  sorrow  at 
the  prospect  of  parting  with  a  brother  so 
much  beloved,  and  their  cordial  recog- 
nition of  the  eminent  ability  and  con- 
scientiousness with  which  he  discharged 
all  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  in 
this  presbytery  for  thirty  years.  The 
clerk  laid  on  the  table  a  bank  receipt  for 
£90,  being  a  legacy  of  £100  after  deduct- 
ing legacy  duty,  left  to  this  presbytery  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Pish,  East  Braes,  Cold- 
stream, for  behoof  of  the  congregations 
of  Norham  and  Holy  Island,  lately  under 
the  care  of  the  presbytery.  The  clerk 
was  instructed  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Pish  an 
expression  of  the  presbytery's  high   ap- 


preciation of  the  legacy  left  by  her  hus- 
band, and  of  their  sincere  sympathy  with 
her  in  her  bereavement.  The  Rev. 
Andrew  B.  Robertson  was  appointed 
convener  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics. 
Messrs.  James  Laing  and  Peter  Buglass 
appeared  as  representing  other  petitioners, 
and  presented  a  complaint  and  petition 
against  the  refusal  of  the  session  of  Cold- 
ingham  to  allow  them  the  use  of  the 
unfermented  fruit  of  the  vine  in"  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  complalners  and  the 
session  were  heard ;  after  which  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  declare  that  they 
see  no  reason  to  disturb  the  decision  of 
the  session.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery was  appointed  moderator  for  six 
months.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
intimate  to  the  treasurers  in  the  presby- 
tery the  new  scale  of  fees  for  proba- 
tioners. 

Cupar,  —  This  presbytery  met  in  the 
class-room  of  Boston  Church,  Cupar,  on 
7th  November — Mr.  Macowan,  moderator. 
Mr.  Alison  reported  his  procedure  in  the 
moderation  in  the  South  Church,  Auch- 
termuchty,  which  was  approved  of.  The 
call  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Bell,  M.A., 
B.D.,  probationer,  was  read  and  sustained. 
A  petition  from  the  congregation  was  also 
read,  and  the  commissioners  heard,  and  it 
was  further  agreed  to  prosecute  the  call 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
The  committee  appointed  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  examinations 
in  ctmnection  with  licence  and  ordination 
gave  in  their  report,  which  was  received 
and  adopted.  Entered  on  consideration 
of  remit  of  Synod  anent  the  Imposition  of 
Hands  by  RuHng  Elders  in  the  Ordination 
of  Ministers,  and  agreed  to  report  in 
favour  of  the  mode  recommended  in 
the  report  of  the  Synod's  Committee. 
Entered  on  consideration  of  Dr.  MacGill's 
letter  sent  down  to  presbyteries,  and 
agreed  to  report  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  presbytery,  a  minister  without  an 
ordinary  pastoral  charge,  yet  holding  an 
evangelical  office  under  the  Synod,  may 
be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Church.  Several  of  the  congregations 
reported  that  they  had  made  their  collec- 
tions for  the  Synod's  General  Fund,  and 
for  the  Theological  Hall. — ^This  presby- 
tery met  on  the  1 2th  December  in  the 
class-room  of  Bonny  gate  Church,  Cupar 
— Mr.  Morison,  moderator  pro  tern,  Mr. 
James  Bell,  under  call  to  the  South 
Church,  Auchtermuchty,  being  present, 
accepted  the  call,  and,  after  delivering  his 
trials  for  ordination,  which  were  sustained, 
his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  pi  nee 
on  the  17th  of  January  1877,  —  Mr. 
Macowan  to  preach,  Mr.  Rankin e  to  pre- 
side in   the  ordination  and  address  the 
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minister,  and  Mr.  Hair  to  address  the 
congregation.  Entered  on  consideration 
of  the  remit  of  Sjnod  anent  the  Represen- 
tation of  Missionary  Presbyteries,  and 
agreed  to  approve  generally  of  the  report, 
hot  to  make  certain  recommendations, 
which  they  desire  to  see  adopted  in  the 
proposed  rules  and  formala.  Several 
congregations  reported  collections  made. 

Dimdejt. — The  nsnal  monthly  meeting 
of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tnesday 
the  2lst  November — the  Rev.  Alexander 
Miller,  moderator.  Commissioners  from 
Bell  Street  congregation  appeared  in  sap- 
port  of  a  petition  praying  the  presbytery 
to  grant  moderation  of  a  call  to  that 
church.  The  congregation  was  unani- 
mous, and  offered  a  stipend  of  £400. 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  grant  modera- 
tion, and  appointed  the  Rev.  James  Wilson 
to  preach  and  preside  on  Monday  the  4th 
December.  The  presbytery  received  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  title-deeds  of  the  church  and 
manse  of  Newtyle.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Laurie 
reported  that  he  had  preached  in  the  new 
hall  in  the  west  end,  and  formed  the  people 
into  a  regular  congregation.  He  laid  on 
the  table  the  roll  of  members,  which  num- 
bered 42.  The  presbytery  expressed 
approval  of  Mr.  Laurie's  procedure,  and 
appointed  him  to  preside  in  an  election  of 
eiders  in  the  same  place,  on  Tuesday  the 
r)th  December.  Bead  an  extract  minute 
of  the  Home  Committee  with  reference 
to  Newtyle,  stating  that  it  was  agreed  to 
continue  the  grant  at  the  same  rate  as 
before,  for  two  years. 

Dunfermlim, — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Cairneyhill  on  the  30th  November— :Rev. 
Mr.  Dunbar,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Young  and  Mr.  Corbett,  from  the  Pres- 
bytery .of  Glasgow;  Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr. 
McLean,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley 
and  Greenock ;  and  Mr.  M*Farlane,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Banff,  being  present, 
were  invited  to  correspond.  A  modera- 
tion was  granted  to  the  congregation  of 
Chalmers  Street.  The  stipend  offered  is 
£160,  with  four  Sabbaths'  holidays.  Mr. 
Alexander  was  appointed  to  moderate  in 
the  call  on  Thursday  the  14th  December. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sclater,  the  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  recommend  the  Home 
Board  to  grant  him  £20  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing on  mission  work  for  six  months,  m 
Inverkeithing  and  vicinity.  The  pres- 
bytery then  proceeded  to  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Moir.  Mr.  Sclater  preached  from 
John  xiv.  27 :  *  Peace  I  leave  with  you.' 
Mr.  Dunbar  ordained  and  addressed  Mr. 
Moir  and  the  congregation.  Thereafter 
Mr.  Moir's  name  was  added  to  the  roll, 
and  he  took  his  seat  accordingly.  It  was 
agreed  to  hold  next  meeting  of  presbylery 


on  Tuesday  the  9th  January  next,  at 
eleven  o*clock,  and  to  take  up  at  said 
meeting  the  remaining  Synod's  remits. 

Edinburgh. — A  meeting  of  this  pres- 
bytery was  held  on  Tuesday,   December 
5,  in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian   Association — Mr.  Nicol,    Aberlady, 
moderator.      Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  for- 
mally announced  to  the  presbytery  the 
removal  by  death  of  Mr.  Deans,  Porto- 
bello,  and   in  doing  so  paid   a  merited 
tribute  to  his  memory.     The  clerk  (Dr. 
Bruce)  laid  on  the  table    of   the  pres- 
bytery   a    call    from    the    congregation 
of  Lansdowne  Church,  Glasgow,  to  the 
Rev.     Thomas    Dobbie,     St.     Andrew's 
Place     Church,    Leith.      Commissioners 
appeared  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
and    from    Lansdowne    congregation  io 
support   of  the  call,  and  from  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Andrew's  Place,  Leitb, 
against  the  proposed  translation  of  Mr. 
Dobbie.     The  stipend  and   emoluments 
offered    by    the    Lansdowne    congrega- 
tion   were    stated    to    be    the    same  as 
when  a  call  from  the  congregation  in 
question  was.  formerly  addressed  to  Mr. 
Dobbie.     The  reasons  for  and  against  the 
translation  having  been  read,  Mr.  Dobbie 
intimated  his  acceptance  of  the  call.    Dr. 
Kennedy  moved    that    Mr.    Dobbie    be 
loosed  from  his  present  charge,  and  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  in  order  that  he  might  be  duly 
inducted    to   Lansdowne   Church.      Mr. 
Croom  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
passed  unanimously.     Mr.  Moffat,  Rose 
Street,  was  appointed  to  preach  in  St. 
Andrew's  Place  Church,  Leith,  on  Sab- 
bath first,  and  declare  it  vacant;  while 
Mr.  Gardiner,  Dean  Street,  was  chosen  to 
act  as  moderator  of  the  session  during  the 
vacancy.    On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson,  the  names  of  Professors  Cairns, 
Duff,  and  Johnstone  were  added  to  the 
roll  of  the  presbytery.    Dr.  Kennedy  re- 
ported that  he  had  presided  at  a  modera- 
tion in  Bonnington  Church,  and  that  the 
congregation  had  agreed  to  address  a  call 
to    the    Rev.  .Dr.    Hutchison,   Renfrew. 
The  call  was  sustained,  and  ordered  to  be 
prosecuted  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church.      Mr.  Alexander  Thomson  gave 
in  a  report   as  to  a  moderation  at  Tra- 
nent, from  which  it  appeared  that  that 
congregation  were  unanimous  in  request- 
ing the  Rev.  George  B.  Carr,  Silverhill, 
London,  to  become   colleague  and  sue* 
cesser   to  the  Rev.  Mr.   Parlane.     The 
call  was  sustained,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Carr,  who  intimated  his  accept- 
ance of  it     The  presbytery  fixed  Tues- 
day, 16th  January,  for  the  induction  of 
Mr.  Carr,  and  appointed  Mr.  Parlane  to 
preside;  Mr.  Scott,  Balerno,  to  preach; 
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and  Mr.  Thomson,  Haddington,  to 
address  pastor  and  people.  A  petition 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Blair,  in  which  it 
was  set  forth  that  the  persons  signing  it 
had  obtained  certificates  of  disjunction 
from  the  respective  congregations  to 
which  they  belonged,  being  desirous  of 
foToiing  themselves  into  a  new  congrega- 
tion in  a  central  position  in  the  sooth 
side  of  Edinburgh,  near  Meadow  Place  or 
Argyle  Place,  and  craved  the  court  to 
grant  sopply  of  sermon.  The  presbytery 
appointed  a  small  committee  to  compare 
the  certificates  of  disjunction  with  the 
signatures  in  the  petition.  This  having 
been  done,  Mr.  Gardiner  reported  that 
there  were  twenty-six  names  attached  to 
the  petition,  twenty-four  of  whom  were 
duly  certified  as  members  in  full  com- 
manion  with  the  Church,  while  two  others 
were  believed  to  be  those  of  members 
who  had  not  yet  forwarded  certificates. 
Mr.  Blair  briefly  addressed  the  presbytery 
in  support  of  the  petition,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  was  granted  by  a  ma- 
jority,— the  minority  voting  in  favour  of 
its  being  sent  to  the  neighbouring  ses- 
sions for  consideration.  The  following 
students  gave  trials,  and  were  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel: — James  Anderson, 
M.A. ;  Leonard  Miller;  G.  S.  Muir, 
M.  A. ;  James  Scott^  M. A. ;  Alex.  Watt, 
M.A. ;  John  WUlcock,  M.A.,  B.D.  ;  and 
W.  H.  Wilson. 

Falkirk. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  December — the  Rev.  John  M.  Lambie, 
Grangemouth,  moderator.  Read  circular 
for  the  nomination  of  an  elder  to  serve 
four  years  on  the  Mission  Board,  when 
the  presbytery  unanimously  nominated 
John  Hay,  Esq.  of  Glenbo,  elder,  Denny- 
loanhead.  Mr.  Hay,  being  present,  cor- 
dially accepted  the  appointment.  Resumed 
consideration  of  the  Synod's  remit  on  the 
Representation  of  Missionary  Presbyteries. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  pres- 
bytery disagree  with  Rule  v.,  in  so  far  as 
it  declares  that  the  decision  of  foreign 
mission  presbyteries  be  final  in  any  case 
of  discipline.  The  presbytery  approved 
of  the  rule  as  it  stands,  and  adopted  the 
whole  report  of  the  committee.  The  pres- 
bytery considered  the  remit  on  the  Imposi- 
tion of  Hands^  Read  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee.  It  was  moved  and 
seconded,  *  Approve  of  the  recommenda- 
tion.' It  was  also  moved  and  seconded, 
*  Disapprove  of  the  recommendation;' 
when  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
'Disapprove.'  Read  the  remit  anent  Dr. 
MacGill's  letter  to  the  Synod,  requesting 
recognition  as  a  member  of  Synod.  The 
presbyteiy  decided,  'Disapprove  of  the 
request.'  Unanimously  disapproved  of 
the  overture  anent  representation  of  ses- 


sions and  presbyteries  by  elders  other 
than  their  own.  Next  meeting  on  5th 
February,  at  II  a.m. 

QaMoway,  —  This  presbytery  met  5th 
December,  at  Newton-Stewart,  and  was 
constituted  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  moderator 
pro  Usm,^  who  also  conducted  devotional 
exercises.  Messrs.  Ewart  and  Donnan 
appeared  as  commissioners  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Port- William,  and  laid  upon 
the  table  a  petition  asking  the  presbytery 
to  take  steps  with  a  view  of  having  a  col- 
league appointed  to  Mr.  Dunlop.  Mr. 
Dunlop  had  presided  at  the  meeting  at 
which  the  petition  had  been  adopted,  and 
cordially  concurred  therein.  A  letter 
from  Dr.  Douglas  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  health  was  also  laid 
upon  the  table,'  and,  after  heaHng  the 
commissioners  and  considering  the  whole 
case,  it  was  agreed  to  grant  the  prayer  of 
the  petition;  and  Messrs.  Fleming  and 
Squair  were  appointed  to  correspond  with 
the  Home  Board,  and  meet  with  Mr. 
Dunlop  and  his  congregation,  and  make 
such  arrangements  as  were  necessary  in 
the  circumstances. 

Glasgow. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  12th  December — 
Rev.  Mr.  Imrie,  moderator.  It  was 
agreed  to  license  James  W.  Hay,  James 
Carswell,  and  Richard  Hutchinson  as 
preachers.  The  induction  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Dobbie,  Leith,  to  Lansdowne  Church  was 
fixed  for  12th  prox.  It  was  reported  that 
the  congregation  of  Parliamentary  Road 
Church  had  resolved  to  call  the  Rev. 
James  Scott,  Kirkcaldy,  as  their  paslor. 
The  call  was  sustained,  and  commissioners 
appointed  to  prosecute  it  before  the  Kirk- 
caldy Presbytery.  To  the  Rev.  John 
Gk>old  a  call  from  Mordaunt  Street  Church 
was  presented.  On  the  ground  that  he* 
had  also  been  asked  to  accept  the  pastor- 
ate of  a  church  in  Montrose,  he  declined 
to  give  an  immediajte  answer.  It  was 
moved  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dobbie,  *That  the 
presbytery  should  overture  the  Supreme 
Court  to  call  the  attention  of  presbyteries 
and  kirk-sessions  to  the  law  of  the  Church 
in  regard  to  the  pulpit  supply  of  congrega- 
tions in  a  state  of  vacancy,  and  enjoin  its 
observance.'  The  supply  of  the  pulpit  by 
probationers  would,  he  thought,  be  attended 
by  good  results.  The  motion  having  been 
seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Niven,  Dr.  Toung 
objected  to  an  overture  from  the  presby- 
tery, but  suggested  that  one  might  be 
made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dobbie  himself. 
Several  members  of  presbytery  having 
expressed  their  opinion,  it  was  ultimately 
agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church 
on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  preparing  a 
report.    M.  Prochet  haying  advocated  the 
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cause  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  the 
preshyterj  commended  it  to  the  liberality 
of  the  different  congregations.  The  in- 
dnction  of  Rev.  Mr.  Alston,  Newmills,  to 
Catbcart  Hoad  Church  was  arranged  to 
take  place  on  11th  prox. 

Kinross. — This  presbjtery  met  at  Milna- 
thort on  Tuesday,  12th  December — Key. 
John  Ruthven,  M.A.,  moderator.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Goodall,  M.A.,  having  completed 
his  trials  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher, 
and  bis  name  forwarded  to  the  Committee 
of  Distribution.  The  remit  of  Synod  on 
the  Representation  of  Missionary  Presby- 
teries was  taken  into  consideration,  when 
it  was  agreed  to  forward  the  following 
suggestions  to  the  committee: — Ist,  That 
the  latter  part  of  Rule  iv.  be  further 
considered,  and  the  respectiye  provinces 
of  the  presbytery  and  the  Mission  Board 
more  clearly  defined.  2d,  That  a  refer- 
ence to  continued  adherence  to  acceptance 
of  the  call  be  introduced  into  the  proposed 
formula,  as  in  the  formulas  used  in  the 
Church  at  home.  3d,  That  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  formula  the  word  *  subordi- 
nate' be  introduced  before  'standards,'  and 
not  be  left  to  be  understood.  Appointed 
next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  third  Sabbath  in  Eebrnary ;  the 
remits  on  Imposition  of  Hands  in  the 
Ordination  of  Ministers,  on  the  Status  of 
the  Mission  Secretaries,  and  on  Nomina- 
tions to  the  Chair  of  Practical  Training, 
then  to  be  considered. 

Kirkcaldy,  — This  presbytery  met  at 
Kirkcaldy,  5th  December — Rer.  John  W. 
Thomson,  moderator.  Mr.  Guthrie,  con- 
vener of  the  Committee  on  the  Augmenta- 
tion Scheme,  reported  that  a  statement 
regarding  the  contributions  of  the  presby- 
tery to  the  fund  had  been  prepared  and 
sent  to  members  in  the  presbytery,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  substance  of 
it  be  read  from  the  pulpits  of  the  congre- 
gations within  the  bounds,  and  other 
means  used  to  give  it  publicity  and  excite 
an  interest  in  the  scheme.  It  was  agreed 
to  approve  of  what  the  committee  had 
done.  The  report  on  the  Imposition  of 
Hands  by  Ruling  Elders  in  the  Ordination 
of  Ministers  was  taken  up,  when  the  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  express  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  present  practice  ought  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  The  question  raised  by  the 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacGill  to  the 
Synod,  viz.  *  Whether  a  minister,  without 
an  ordinary  pastoral  charge,  yet  holding 
an  evangelical  office  under  the  Synod, 
cdnld  be  a  member  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  the  Church,'  was  also  taken  up,  when 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  record  that, 
wtthont  giving  an  opinion  on  the  general 
question,  this  presbytery  think  that  when 


a  minister,  holding  an  ordinary  pastoral 
charge,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Home  or  Poreign  Mission  Secretary,  he 
ought  to  retain  his  status  as  a  member  of 
the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  present  Secretaries  ought  there- 
fore to  be  restored  to  their  former  position. 

Melrose. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  5th 
December— Mr.  Muir,  moderator.  Mr. 
Simpson,  from  the  presbytery  of  Berwick, 
was  present.  It  was  reported  that  the 
congregation  of  Stow  had  unanimonslj 
added  £.50  to  the  stipend  of  their  minister. 
Mr.  David  Bums,  student  of  divinity, 
completed  ail  his  trials  for  licence  with 
the  highest  commendation  of  the  brethren, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel. 
The  several  committees  of  presbyteiy 
were  anew  appointed.  The  subject  of 
Church  Extension  in  the  larger  and  grow- 
ing centres  within  the  bounds  was  taken 
up  in  private,  and  after  prolonged  delibe- 
ration the  following  resolution,  on  the 
motion  of  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Robson, 
was  agreed  to: — *The  presbytery  having 
had  their  attention  directed  by  the  Synod 
to  the  subject  of  Church  Extension,'  and 
having  received  their  own  committee's 
report  on  the  statistics  of  the  denomina- 
tion within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery, 
now  record  their  persuasion  that  there  is 
room  for  a  third  congregation  connected 
with  the  body  in  Galashiels  (to  begin  with). 
and  they  now  commend  the  subject  of 
Church  Extension  to  the  sessions  and  con- 
gregations in  Galashiels,  in  the  hope  that, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  few  public- 
spirited  persons,  the  presbytery  may  soon 
see  their  way  to  open  a  preaching  station, 
with  the  view  of  its  ultimately  becoming 
a  third  congregation  in  Galashiels.'  Tbe 
sessions  are  requested  to  take  this  resolu- 
tion into  consideration,  and  to  report  to 
next  meeting  of  presbytery.  Till  then  it 
was  resolved  to  defer  deliberation  on  other 
increasing  towns. 

Orkney.— This  presbytery  met  at  San- 
day,  on  the  22d  November,  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  David  Calderwood  as 
colleague  to  Mr.  Paul — Mr.  Paul,  mode- 
rator. After  the  usual  forms,  Mr. 
M'Eenzie,  Wick,  preached.  Mr.  Paul  pnt 
the  questions  of  the  formula,  ordained,  and 
addressed  the  young  minister.  Mr.  Allar- 
dice  addressed  the  people.  The  Bev. 
Messrs.  Armour  (Sanday)  and  Connel 
(Free  Church,  Thurso)  took  part  in  the 
act  of  ordination.  A  soiree  was  held  in 
the  evening.  The  church  was  crowded 
long  before  the  hour  of  meeting.  In- 
teresting addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Robertson,  Connel,  Melville, 
Reid,  M^Kenzie,  and  Kirkwood.  Mr. 
Paul,  in  name  of  the  congregation,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Calderwood  a  pulpit-gown, 
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Bible,  and  Psalm-book.  The  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
kind,  and  the  settlement  is  mo%t  promising. 

Paisley  and  Oreenock: — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock,  Tuesday,  5th  December. 
Made  arrangements  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  mission  stations  of 
Sir  Michael  St.  and  Union  St.  into  a  con- 
gregation. Mr.  David  Macrae  gave  notice 
of  an  overture  to  the  Synod  for  a  Revision 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  other 
Subordinate  Standards.  Granted  modera- 
tion to  Helensburgh, — membership,  490; 
stipend,  £600,  with  manse.  It  was  moved, 
'  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
Mission  Secretaries  were  called  by  the 
Church  from  pastoral  charges  to  fill  im- 
portant offices  in  the  service  of  the 
Synod/  the  presbytery  deem  it  expedient 
that  they  should  have  the  position  of 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.'  It  was 
moved  that  this  is  inexpedient.  The 
second  motion  carried.  Mr.  Orr  was 
licensed  as  a  probationer. 

Perth.— Hhis  presbytery  met  on  ^;he  5th 
December.  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  reported 
his  conduct  in  the  moderation  in  the  North 
congregation,  Perth,  on  the  20th  ultimo, 
and  laid  the  call  on  the  table  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Robert  Lyon,  North  Leith.  The 
caU  was  sustained,  and  Mr.  Miller  ap- 
pointed to  act  with  the  commissioners  of 
the  congregation  in  prosecuting  it.  Mr. 
James  Bayne  gave  the  residue  of  his  trials 
for  licence,  and  was  licensed.  The  pres- 
bytery learned  with  much  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Bayne  has  devoted  himself  to  mission 
work,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  for  service  in 
Jamaica,  to  which  the  Board  desires  that 
he  may  be  ordained  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  ordination  was  appointed 
to  take  place  in  Wilsbn  Church,  Perth,  on 
the  3d  January  1877, — Mr.  Dickson  to 
preach,  Mr.  Stirling  to  ordain,  and  Dr. 
Mac6ill,Foreign  Secretary,  to  be  requested 
to  address  Mr.  Bayne  and  the  audience ; 
worship  to  begin  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  The 
Committee  on  Synod  Remits  made  an  in- 
terim report.  It  was  agreed  to  nominate 
for  the  Chair  of  Practical  Training  for  the 
Ministry  at  next  meeting.  With  regard 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  it  was  moved 
and  seconded  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
presbytery,  his  exclusion  from  the  rights 
and  functions  of  a  member  of  the  Synod 
ought  not  to  be  continued  further.  After 
some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  defer  the 
farther  consideration  of  this  question  till 
next  meeting.  Appointed  the  next  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  3d  January  1877. 

SHrlmg. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  December— Rev.  W.  Thomson,  of 
Alloa,  moderator.  Commissioners  ap- 
peared from  Alva  with  a   call  to  Mr. 


Matthew  Dickie,  preacher.  The'  Rev.  W. 
Maclaren  narrated  his  procedure  in  the 
moderation  on  the  27tb  November,  and  the 
presbytery  sustained  his  conduct.  The 
commissioners  having  presented  their 
petition,  the  call  was  unanimously  sus- 
tained. The  stipend  offered  is  £220,  with 
£10  expenses,  a  manse,  with  allowance  for 
a  month's  holiday.  Read  lists  of  sums 
payable  to  Synod  Fund,  and  inquired  at 
brethren  whether  collections  for  the  fund 
had  been  made.  Took  up  remit  of  Synod 
anent  Representation  of  Missionary  Pres- 
byteries, and  remitted  the  matter  to  a 
committee  to  consider  and  report.  The 
presbytery  unanimously  elected  Mr.  James 
Drysdale,  elder  for  Bridge  of  Allan,  to 
represent  the  presbytery  in  the  Mission 
Board  from  Ma^  1877  to  1880.  The  Rev. 
John  Traill,  missionary  for  India,  being 
present,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Frew,  and 
received  the  welcome  of  the  presbytery. 
Next  meeting  wiU  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
6th  of  February. 

CALLS. 

Dunfermline  {Chalmers  Street),  —  Mr. 
William  George,  A.M.,  preacher,  Edin- 
burgh, called  December  14. 

Alva. — Mr.  Matthew  Dickie,  preacher, 
called  November  27. 

Glasgow  (Parliamentary  Pood).— Rev, 
James  Scot^  Kirkcaldy,  called  November 
27. 

Glasgow  {Mordaunt  Street). — Mr.  John 
Goold,  preacher,  Dumfries,  called  Decem- 
ber 4. 

WUlington  Quay  (English  Presbyterian 
Church). — Rev.  James  Craig,  Mossend, 
Shetland,  called  November  27. 

Dundee  {Bell  Street), — Rev.  James  Con- 
way, Linlithgow,  called  December  4. 

Montrose  (Mill  Street),  —  Mr.  John 
Goold,  preacher,  Dumfries,  called  Decem- 
ber 11. 

Helensburgh. — Rev.  Alexander  Hislop, 
AM.,  Greenhead,  Glasgow,  called  Dec.  20. 

INDUCTION. 

Tollcross  (Glasgow).  —  Rev.  Charles 
M'£wen,  A.M.,  late  of  Stornoway,  in- 
d  acted  as  colleague  to  Rev.  Mr.  Auld, 
December  11. 

ORDINATION. 

Sanday  (Orkney).— Kr,  David  Calder- 
wood,  A.M.,  ordained  as  colleague  to 
Rev.  John  Paul,  November  22. 


Died  at  Portobello,  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 1,  Rev.  George  Deans,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  42d  of-  his 
ministry. 
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UKIT£D  PRESBTTBRIJLN  TRBOLOOICAL 
HALL. 

We  understand  that  the  professors  and 
the  107  students  attending  the  Hall  hare 
each  been  recently  presented  with  a  copy 
of  the  following  works : — Re-union  m  the 
Heavenly  Kingdom,  and  other  Discourses, 
hy  the  late  Ke7.  William  Anderson,  LL.D., 
Glasgow^the  gift  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Middleton, 
Glasgow ;  The  Ministry  of  the  Word,  by 
Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  New  York 
— the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Biggart,  Dairy ; 
The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Johnstone,  Govan — from  two 
friends  in  the  West ;  and  The  History  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  Hallj  by 
Rev.  P.  Landreth  —  presented  by  a  few 
friends,  per  Re?.  Dr.  John  Ker. 

OPENING  OF  ST.  aBORGE'S  ROAD  CHURCH, 
GLASGOW. 

This  new  church,  built  for  the  congrega- 
tion that  has  hitherto  worshipped  in  Gars- 


cube  Road,  was  opened  December  10  for 
public  worship  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Cairns,  who  preached  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  The  pastor  of  the  congregation 
— the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott — preached  in  the 
afternoon.  At  all  the  diets  there  was  a 
crowded  attendance.  In  the  evening  many 
were  not  able  to  obtain  admission.  The 
collections  made  at  the  separate  diets 
amounted  altogether  to  the  very  handsome 
sum  of  £684,  3s.  Id.  The  history  of  the 
charch  is  interesting.  Having  a  small 
beginning,  it  promises  at  no  distant  date 
to  be  a  large  and  inflaential  congregation. 
During  Mr.  Scott's  successful  ministry, 
prosperity  has  attended  it  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  upwards  of  600  members  having 
been  added  during  three  years  to  the  com- 
munion-roll. The  Sabbath  school  numbers 
upwaitis  of  300  children,  with  40  teachers, 
and  all  the  other  agencies  are  in  a  very 
healthy  state.  The  liberality  of  the  people 
has  been  very  creditable. 


Itofias  0f  |t^to  ^uWkatbns. 


A  Commentary  on  the  Original  Text 
OF  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By 
H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution.  First  complete 
British  edition. 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  A  Co.    1877. 

We  have  here  a  convenient  and  hand- 
some reprint  of  a  well  -  known  and 
valuable  work.  We  are  informed  on  the 
title-page  that  it  is  the  *  first  complete 
British  edition,'  which  is  probably  true, 
and  that  its  date  is  1877,  which  we  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  reconcile  with 
truth.  While  it  bears  on  its  front  a  date 
which,  if  it  does  not  mislead,  tells 
nothing,  we  seek  in  vain  for  those  dates 
which  it  would  have  been  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  be  told, — the  dates  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  work,  and  of  that  edition 
of  which  this  is  a  reprint.  We  simply 
know  that  we  used  Hackett  on  the  Acts 
a  good  many  years  ago,  and  that  though 
the  present  edition  is  ostensibly  not  yet 
born  into  the  world,  it  is  really  a  work 
well  stricken  in  age. 

The  book  with  which  this  commentary 
is  engaged  is  one  of  which  an  impartial 
and  thoroughgoing  study  is  becoming 
every  day  a  more  urgent  need.  In  aU 
ecclesiastical  questions  and  controversies, 
— governmental,  ritual,  financial, — the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  as  of  prime  authority.  At  the 
same  time,  no  one  assumes  its  authority 


as  absolute,  while  no  one  takes  any  pains 
to  define  the  limits  under  which  he 
assumes-it.  No  one  fails  to  appeal  to  it 
when  it  favours  his  special  ecclesiastical 
position  and  prepossessions,  while  no  one 
hesitates  to  ignore  it  or  to  set  it  aside 
when  it  is  opposed  to  these.  In  these 
respects  the  procedure  of  Professor 
Hackett  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
that  of  his  predecessors  and  successors. 
The  thoughtful  reader  of  his  work  will 
look  in  vain  for  satisfaction  in  regard  to 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  appeals 
made  in  it  to  the  authority  of  the  in- 
spired narrative.  The  writer  emphasizes 
the  ordinary  passages  bearing  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  his  Church  doctrines,  and 
illustrates  them  with  the  ordinary  argu- 
ments. Thus  he  finds  support  in  the 
narrativefor  hisPresbyterianism  (p.  180), 
for  his  anti-psedo-baptism  (p.  197),  for 
his  immersiouism  (pp.  204,  277),  for  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  as  the 
Christian  Sabbath  (p.  250).  On  the 
other  hand,-  on  p.  56,  we  read :  *  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Eucharist  at 
this  period  was  preceded  uniformly  by  a 
common  repast,  as  was  the  case  when 
the  ordinance  was  instituted.  Most 
scholars  hold  that  this  was  the  prevailing 
usage  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ.' 
At  the  same  time,  no  intimation  is  given 
by  the  author  that  he  regards  this 
apostolic  practice  as  still  binding.  In 
like  manner,  the  first  institution  of  alms- 
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distribators  in  the  chnrch  at  Jerusalem 
is  commented  on  (p.  89),  with  no  hint, 
80  far  as  we  observe,  that*  the  institution 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  one. 
We  do  not  here  undertake  to  call  in 
question  the  propriety  of  the  author's 
procedure  in  tlius  selecting  certain  prac- 
tices, maintaining  their  apostolic  use, 
and  holding  them  up  as  of  permanent 
obligation,  while  other  practices,  admit- 
tedly apostolic,  are  qmetly  allowed  to 
drop  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 
We  only  desiderate  an  explicit  statement 
and  defence  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
procedure  rests.  It  may  be  thought  that 
the  subject  suggested — ^the  authority 
dae  to  this  narrative  on  ecclesiastical 
questions — is  too  large  for  satisfactory 
discussion  in  a  commentary  on  the 
sacred  text.  It  may  be  so,  but  at  least 
the  commentator  should  be  consistent 
with  himself,  and  either  defend  his  ap- 
peal to  the  narrative  for  the  support  of 
the  selected  practices,  or  else  ignore 
altogether  the  bearing  of  the  narrative 
on  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  confine  him- 
self to  the  task  of  textual  explanation. 

In  another  respect  this  commentary 
falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  We^  attach  no  great  importance 
to  the  inquiries  and  speculations  of 
what  is  called  the  Tubingen  school  of 
critics.  At  the  same  time,  the  writers 
of  that  school  have  made  a  deep  mark  on 
the  theological  thought  and  literature  of 
the  age.  The  theory  of  tendencies,  by 
which  they  seek  to  explain  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  New  Testament  books,  is, 
we  are  persuaded,  thoroughly  false,  and 
has  exercised  a  most  misleading  influ- 
ence upon  their  exegesis.  It  id,  how- 
ever, equally  to  be  allowed  that  the 
minute  examination  to  which  the  sacred 
text  has  been  subjected  by  them,  has 
brought  to  light  many  points  demanding 
impartial  consideration,  and  that  even 
where  the  diflficulties  which  have  been 
raised  are  imaginary,  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  ignored  or  disdainfully  set  aside, 
lu  relation  to  these  investigations,  the 
work  before  us  is  conspicuoudy  deficient. 
Neither  in  the  introduction  nor  in  the 
course  of  the  comment  is  any  adequate 
notice  taken  of  the  doctrines  held  or  the 
difficulties  raised  by  the  critics  referred 
to.  Zeller,  for  example,  though  some  of 
his  views  are  cited,  is  quoted  only  in  his 
earlier  and  preliminary  writings ;  nor 
does  the  treatment  he  receives  at  the 
hand  of  Professor  Hackett  at  all  corre- 


spond to  the  estimation  in  which  his 
work  on  the  Acts  is  usually  held. 

The  distinctive  excellence  of  the  work 
before  us  lies  in  the  careful  historical, 
archaeological,  and  topographical  illus- 
trations of  the  sacred  narrative  with 
which  it  abounds.  In  this  department, 
indeed,  the  author  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  draw  from  numerous 
learned  and  able  works  specially  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  the  apostolic  history, 
among  which  those  of  Schrader,  of 
Gonybeare  and  Howsou,  and  of  Smith 
hold  a  pre-eminent  place.  Occasionally, 
too,  he  presents  views  which  recent  dis- 
coveries have  rendered  obsolete.  Thus, 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  result  of 
Assyrian  investigations  will  say,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hackett  does  (p.  96),  that  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  May  probably  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris.'  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  by  patient  and  careful 
study  made  this  department  in  a  large 
degree  his  own  ;  and  his  own  travels  in 
the  East  enable  him  frequently  to  cast  a 
more  vivid  light  than  can  be  derived  from 
books  upon  the  scenes  of  the  apostolic 
history. 

The  Vision  or  God,  and  other  Ser- 
mons, preached  on  Special  Occasions. 
By  Henry  Allon,  D.D.,  Minister  of 
Union  Chapel,  Islington. 

London:  Hodder  &  Stougbton.  1876. 
It  was  an  impertinence  to  speak  of  Dr. 
Henry  Allon  as  a  new  lamp  in  theo- 
logical literature.  For  upwards  of 
thirty  years  he  has  ministered  to  a  large 
and  influential  metropolitan  congrega- 
tion; and  besides  giving  the  public 
an  occasional  volume,  he  has  occupied 
the  chief  seat  in  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  British  Quarterly  Review,  Had  the 
present  volume  been  the  first-fruits  of 
his  pen,  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  assign  him  his  position  as  *  a 
master  in  Israel.'  One  cannot  read  a 
single  page  of  these  discourses  without 
at  once  recognising  the  Roman  hand  in 
its  stroke  and  aim  :-^ 

*  Jam  msri  terraqne  manas  potentea 
Medos  Albanasqae  timet  secures.' 

Dr.  Allon,  as  a  thinker  and  writer 
both  broad  and  deep, — no  mere  skimmer 
of  the  surface  and  shallows  of  thought, 
— arrests  his  readers,  and  retains  his 
hold  of  them  by  the  light  and  colour  he 
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throws  around  his  snbject.  As  a  rule, 
sermons  that  have  done  duty  as  spoken 
addresses,  lose  their  tone  and  attraction 
when  consigned  to  silent  type.  There 
bare  been  notable  exceptions  in  our 
day,  as  the  sermons  of  Robertson  of 
Brighton,  Dr.  Guthrie,  Dr.  Caird,  Dr. 
Ker,  and  others  bear  witness.  We 
think  Dr.  AUon's  sermons  belong  to  the 
exceptional  class,  containing  as  they  do 
so  many  elements  of  .power,  attraction, 
and  persuasion.  If  we  might  venture 
to  characterize  them  by  a  single  epithet, 
we  should  style  them  philosophical^ 
using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  as 
embracing  scholarship,  insight,  breadth 
of  view,  analysis,  and  generalization. 
Dr.  Allon^s  scholarship  and  wide  range 
of  reading  bear  their  impress  in  no 
faint  lines  in  his  treatment  of  a  text. 
His  learning  is  of  the  solid  kind,  that 
shrinks  from  obtruding  itself  in  spangled 
masses  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  characters, 
or  multitudinous  footnotes  from  Ger- 
man or  Puritanic  sources.  But  the 
opulence  of  his  erudition  shines  out 
with  steadier  lustre  all  the  more  that  it 
eschews  gewgaws  and  tinsel.  Having 
by  painstaking  scholarship  examined 
and  accurately  determined  the  meaning 
of  his  text,  he  proceeds  to  lay  hold  of 
the  principles  embedded  therein,  dis- 
criminating between  what  is  of  primary 
and  secondary  consequence,  and  then 
setting  forth  in  array  the  points  of 
illustration  that  will  tell  most  effectively 
in  enforcing  the  truth.  The  sermons 
are  all  of  them  evangelical  in  the  best 
sense ;  not  bpld,  dogmatic  iterations  of 
humdrum  commonplaces,  but  fresh, 
sparkling,  often  glowing  presentments 
of  Christian  truth  that  clear  the  head 
and  warm  the  heart  of  the  reader.  We 
have  been  struck  with  Dr.  AUon's 
power  of  expiscating  new  or  novel 
aspects  of  a  familiar  text,  such  as  that 
of  *the  woman  touching  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment,'  which  Rutherford 
seemed  to  have  long  ago  exhausted. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  sermons 
were  preached  on  special  occasions, 
before  the  Congregational  Unions  of 
England  and  Scotland,  at  the  opening 
of  new  churches,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  some  of  them  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Where  the 
quality  is  of  such  uniform  excellence,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  any  one 
as  reaching  pre-eminence.  In  almost 
every  one  of  them  there  is  an  unmis- 


takeable  nineteenth  century  atmo- 
sphere holding  in  solution  elements  of 
modem  thought.  The  phases  of  recent 
scepticism  or  negative  theology,  the 
drifts  and  currents  of  speculative 
opinion,  find  a  mirror  in  which  they 
are  reflected.  Dr.  Allon  is  abreast  of 
all  the  cross-currents  that  have  set  in, 
whether  against  theological  beliefs,  the 
Bible,  the  Church,  the  providence  of 
God,  or  the  life  to  come.  We  cannot 
subscribe  to  all  that  he  advances  in  his 
conflict  with  modern  unbelief.  In  the 
sermon  on  *The  Abiding  Leader,'  he 
seems  to  say  that  the  Spirit  teaches  pro- 
gressively, or  gives  fuller  light  to  one 
age  than  another,  *  so  that  each  gene- 
ration of  men  conceives  of  God's  truth 
more  largely  than  its  predecessor ; '  and, 
like  the  honest  Independent  he  is,  he 
thereupon  disparages  creed-makers,  and 
disowns  their  works.  Again,  in  the 
sermon  entitled  *  The  Sorrow  of  De- 
velopment,' he  gives  away  with  slack 
hand  to  the  enemy,  as  an  eminent 
divine  did  in  a  sermon  lately, 
the  whole  external  defences  of  Chris- 
tianity, content  to  retain  the  *  inward 
and  spiritual  consciousness'  as  more 
valid  and  cogent  than  all  Paley's 
Evidences, 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  any 
spirit  other  than  as  indicating  diversity 
of  opinion  from  Dr.  Allon  on  certain 
doctrines,  and  his  mode  of  defending 
others. 

The  volume  has  our  hearty  commen- 
dation, as  masterful,  earnest,  informing 
in  its  teaching  of  Christian  truth,  ajid 
invested  with  all  the  grace  of  wide 
liberal  culture,  and  all  the  heart  of  a 
man  whose  faith  in  the  gospel  is  not 
more  conspicuous  than  is  his  genuine 
love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
perusal  of  this  volume  will  avail,  as  a 
tonic  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
system  of  every  thoughtful  reader  ;  and 
our  hope  is  that  the  readers  may  be 
many. 

The  Messiah's  Kingdom  in  its  Origin, 
Development,  and  Triumph.  By 
the  Rev.  BENJiVMiN  Martin,  A.M., 
Leslie. 

Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  &  Co.  1876. 
In  his  introductory  note,  Mr.  Martin 
takes  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  pre- 
sent religious  situation,  and  informs  us 
that  his  treatise  is  meant  for  those  who 
may  not  have  access  to  learned  tomes 
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or  leisure  to  peruse  them.  The  volume 
is  divided  into  six  parts.  Part  I.  treats 
of  the  Church  and  the  Patriarchs ;  Part 

II.  the  Church  and  the  Theocracy ;  Part 

III.  the  Church  and  its  Head ;  Part  IV. 
the  Church  and  its  Members;  PartV. 
the  Church  and  the  State ;  Part  VI.  the 
Church  and  the  "World. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plan  is  a 
comprehensive  one,  and  affords  room 
for  much  interesting  and  useful  obser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Martin  finds  the  origin  of  the 
Church  in  the  line  of  Seth ;  but  its 
true  idea  in  its  fulness  was  of  late 
development.  Respecting  this  he 
says :  *  The  idea  of  the  Church  implies 
an  immut-able  basis,  and  that  is  found  in 
Christ,  whose  being  is  unchangeable, 
and  whose  redemptive  work  is  perfect. 
It  implies  separation.  The  world  lies 
in  the  wicked  one,  and  the  Church  is  a 
fortress  where  believers  will  be  severed 
from  the  wicked  world.  It  implies  in- 
gathering. The  banners  on  its  walls 
wave  a  warm  welcome  to  all  who  wish 
to  escape  the  doom  of  the  world ;  and 
the  heralds  of  mercy  go  from  its  gates 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  a  pressing 
invitation  to  the  weary  and  worn  to 
share  its  protection  and  immunities.  It 
implies  universality.  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  open  to  all,  and  its  destiny  is 
one  day  to  embrace  all.  The  triumph 
shall  be  so  complete,  that  while  many 
shall  reject  Him  and  perish,  so  many 
shall  accept  Him  and  be  saved,  that 
the  end  contemplated  by  the  setting 
up  of  the  Church  shall  be  fully  accom- 
plished.* 

The  work  is  historicid  rather  than 
dogmatic  in  its  character.  At  least 
the  dogma  naturally  arises  out  of  the 
l.istory.  The  order  followed  is  that  of 
sacred  writ,  and  its  teaching  is  set 
forth  clearly,  faithfully,  and  forcibly, 
while  light  is  ever  and  anon  shed  on 
it  by  apposite  illustration  drawn  from 
contemporary  ecclesiastical  and  secular 


The  work  is  evidently  one  of  much 
careful  thought  and  investigation.  It 
is  well  fitted  to  impart  valuable  infor- 
mation to  the  general  reader,  and  may, 
we  think,  very  appropriately  and  profit- 
ably form  a  text-book  for  advanced 
Bihle  classes. 

Mr.  Martin's  views  on  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State  are  so 
emphatically  pronounced,  and  utterly 


antagonistic  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Establishment  and  Endowment,  that 
his  book  will  receive,  we  fear,  scant 
justice  in  certain  quarters,  but  so  much 
the  more  ought  it  to  find  acceptance 
with  all  good  Voluntaries. 

Sermons  on  the  Natural  Man.  By 
William  G.  T.  Shedd,D.D.,  Baldwin 
Professor,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,     8vo,  pp.  433. 

Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Clark.    1876, 

Dr.  Shedd  is  favourably  known  by 
several  works  with  which  he  has  formerly 
enriched  our  theological  literature, — His- 
toiy  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Homiletics 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  Discourses  and 
Essays,  Philosophy  of  History,  etc. ;  and 
thesermons  before  us  will  fully  sustain  the 
high  reputation  he  has  deservedly  gained. 
As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  of  man  as 
needing  salvation  rather  than  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation  itself  that  he  here 
treats ;  and  in  his  preface  he  dwells  on 
the  reasonableness  of  making  our  natural 
condition  as  sinners  the  foundation  for 
urging  our  acceptance  of  the  offers  and 
invitations  of  Christ  as  our  Saviour ;  and 
we  heartily  concur  with  him  in  the 
opinion  that  in  our  times  there  is  great 
need  for  duly  observing  this  order  of 
things.     *  I  woidd,  if  possible,'  says  he, 

*  anatomize  the  natural  heart.  It  is  in 
vain  to  offer  the  gospel  unless  the  law 
has  been  applied  with  clearness  and 
cogency.  At  the  present  day,  certainly, 
there  is  far  less  danger  of  erring  in  the 
direction  of  religious  severity  than  in  the 
direction  of  religious  indulgence.  If  I 
have  not  preached  redemption  in  these 
sermons  so  fully  as  I  have  analyzed  sin, 
it  is  because  it  is  my  deliberate  convic- 
tion that,  just  now,  the  first  and  hardest 
work  to  be  done  by  the  preacher  for  the 
natural  man,  is  to  produce  in  him  some 
sensibility  of  sin.  Conscience  needs  to 
become  consciousness.'  For  the  sound- 
ness of  this  theory  the  strongest  argu- 
ments might  easily  be  adduced,  if  indeed 
it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  self- 
evident.  The  reason  of  things  is  surely 
in  its  favour.  How  will  you  induce  a 
man  to  flee  for  shelter  but  by  convincing 
him  of  danger — or  rather,  certainty  of 
destruction  ?    Did  not  our  Saviour  say, 

*  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick '  ?  in  which  is  plainly 
implied  that  it  is  only  those  who  feel 
themselves  to  be  sick  who  will  think  of 
applying  for  such  succour.    And  did  not 
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the  Apostle  Paul,  that  great  master- 
logiciaD,  guided  b^r  inspiration,  begin  the 
most  methodical  of  his  epistles,  that  to 
the  Romans,  by  elaborately  proving  that 
the  whole  world — Gentiles  and  Jews — 
are  guilty  before  God.  Every  careful 
reader  will  observe  that  it  is  only  after 
establishing  this  fundamental  position 
that  he  proceeds,  at  the  21st  verse  of  the 
third  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  i.e.  the  gracious  method  of 
justification  by  faith  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  To 
all  this  we  might  add,  as  no  inconsider- 
able, though  vastly  inferior  authority, 
our  excellent  Shorter  Catechism,  which 
teaches  that  repentance  unto  life  begins 
with  a  true  sense  of  our  sins,  which  is 
followed  by  an  apprehension  of  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ.  John  Bunyan,  who 
had  beyond  most  men  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  pithily  puts  it :  *  Thou  sayest 
thou  dost  in  deed  and  in  truth  believe  the 
Scriptures;  I  ask,  therefore,  '*  Wast  thou 
ever  killed  stark  dead  by  the  law  of 
works  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ?  "  * 
Our  forefathers  used  to  speak  of  a  sharp 
law- work  as  the  first  step  towards  em- 
bracing the  gospel.  We  hold,  then, 
that  without  doubt  Dr.  Shedd,  who  is 
thoroughly  evangelical,  is  quite  right  in 
beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  endea- 
vouring to  convince  men  of  sin,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  exhibition  of  the  glorious 
gospel. 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  from  the  sen- 
tences we  have  quoted,  that  the  author 
is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  preaching  of  the 
present  day,  due  prominence  is  scarcely 
given  to  the  malignant  nature  and  the 
tremendous  consequences  of  sin  ;  and  in 
that,  too,  we  agree  with  him.  Beyond 
all  question,  the  strain  of  preaching 
has,  within  the  period  of  our  own  recol- 
lection, with  many  noble  exceptions, 
greatly  changed,  even  in  the  most  ortho- 
dox and  evangelical  Churches.  It  might 
be  imprudent  to  say  that  the  change  is 
not,  in  many  respects  at  least,  for  the 
better.  But  without  referring  to  the 
subject-matter,  we  may  be  aUowed  to 
mention  what  we  conceive  to  be  some  of 
the  differences  in  point  of  form.  In  old 
time,  the  preacher  attempted  a  treatise. 
Generally,  his  discourse  was  largely  ob- 
jective, didactic  (instructive),  argumen- 
tative, and  not  seldom  controversial.  It 
did  not  usually  want  practical  applica- 
tion, though  perhaps  there  was  too  little 
of  that ;  but  what  there  was,  was  sound 


in  principle.  Exhortation  was  based  on 
doctrine.  Duty  was  inculcated  as  from 
Christian  motives, — from  love  to  Him 
who  first  loved  us  ;  and  to  be  essayed  in 
humble  dependence  on  the  aids  of  the 
good  Spirit,  which  are  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer  and  supplication ;  and  joy  and 
peace  were  represented  as  hinging  ou 
believing.  In  recent  times,  the  pulpit 
usually  makes  less  demand  on  the  atten- 
tion and  intellect  of  the  pews.  Some- 
thing; aesthetic,  light,  graceful,  and  inte- 
resting,— something,  withal,  sentimental 
and  pathetic, — is  generally  aimed  at. 
The  imagination  of  the  preacher  (if  any 
he  have)  is  summoned  into  play.  It  is 
of  prime  importance  that  the  whole  be 
short;  and  if  the  address  prove  emotional 
and  moderately  sensational,  every  point 
is  gained.  It  must  in  justice  be  added, 
however,  that  there  is  usually  no  lack  of 
practical  exhortation.  But  we  grieve  to 
say  that  we  have  listened  to  exhortation 
from  the  pulpit  which  did  not  deserve  to 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  preaching 
Christian  morality,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  though  the  duty  enjoined  was 
Christian,  yet  there  was  nothing  further, 
distinctively  Christian  in  the  case.  The 
exhortation  might  have  come  from  one 
who  did  not  believe  nor  even  know  the 
gospel.  Now,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood that  for  preaching  of  that  sort 
many  of  the  topics  which  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  our  creeds,  confessions, 
and  catechisms,  and  which  constitute  the 
body  of  the  theology  of  our  fathers,  is 
not  very  suitable.  It  is  therefore  con- 
veniently left  out, — ^relegated,  as  we 
believe  is  said,  to  our  Sabbath  schools 
and  Bible  classes.  These  must  be  ad- 
mirably conducted  if  they  supply  the 
omission.  The  next  generation  will  be 
best  able  to  judge. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  say  that 
Dr.  Shedd's  sermons,  as  regards  sub- 
stance, are  of  the  old-fashioned  sort. 
They  are  full  of  matter, — gold  in  bullion, 
not  beaten  to  the  thinness  of  leaves.  The 
style,  too,  is  clear  and  forcible,  well 
adapted  to  the  vigorous  thinking  of  the 
author;  and  there  is  a  becoming  earnest- 
ness pervading  the  whole.  The  dis- 
courses, while  they  are  by  no  means  com- 
monplace, are  suitable  for  readers  of 
ordinary  capacity  and  education,  though 
they  smack  a  little  of  lectures  for 
students,  and  might  have  graced  the 
desk  of  the  college  chapel.  The  getting 
up  of  the  volume  is  very  respectable, 
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and  we  thank  the  Messrs.  Clark  for  fur* 
iiishing  us  with  it.  But  though  it  bears 
their  imprint,  yet,  unless  we  deceive  our- 
selves, the  whole  book  except  the  title- 
])age  is  of  Transatlantic  manufacture. 

Foreign  Missions  :  An  Illustration  and 

an  Appeal.  By  An  Elder. 
When  this  pamplet  appeared  as  an 
article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Evan- 
{/elical  Review,  it  excited  much  notice, 
on  account  of  the  earnestness  of  spirit 
which  it  evinced  and  the  boldness  of  the 
proposals  it  contained.  The  writer, 
while  acknowledging  that  the  Church 
lias  awaked  to  some  extent  from  the 
deep  sleep  in  which  she  was  too  long 
enveloped,  yet  deplores  the  apathy 
which  still  so  largely  prevails.  The' 
burden  of  his  complaint  is  thus  stated  : 

*  The  main  hindrance  to  the  thorough 
prosecution  of  the  foreign  mission  enter- 
prise is  to  be  found  in  the  selfishness  of 
professing  Christians  {  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  see  God's  work  done  by  deputy, 
because  they  haye  never  realised  their 
lespoBsibility  as  servants  and  stewards, 
and  who,  in  contrast  to  the  Master's 
example,  are  content  "  to  be  ministered 
unto,"  thereby  absorbing  so  much  of  the 
energy,  the  talent,  and  strength  of 
Christ's  soldiers  in  the  ceaseless  round 
«f  home  service  which  is  devolved  upon 
them.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  loud  call 
is  addressed  to  Christians  at  home  to 
bestir  themselves  and  assume  another 
attitude  in  reference  to  the  work  abroad. 
The  pamphlet  has  already  had  a  large 
circulation,  and  its  contents  deserve  to 
be  seriously  pondered  by  all  who  seek 
the  universal  triumph  of  Messiah's 
kingdom. 

True  Materialism  :  A  Suggestion  for 
the  Harmonizing  of  Modem  Material- 
ism with  Christian  Theism.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Barker,  M,A.  (St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge),  Author  of  *  The 
Ruling  Mind,'  etc. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  A  Co. 
The  attempt  made  by  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  is  a  very  laudable  one,  but  one, 
we  fear,  which  must  necessarily  prove 
UDBuocessful.  He  believes  that  the 
opinions  advanced  by  Materialists  are 
recondleable  with  belief  in  the  divine 
existence, — inasmuch  as,  granted  the 
existence  of  God,  it  is  quite  permissible 
to  believe  that  He  may  manifest  His 


power  in  the  creation  of  matter  as  well 
as  of  mind.  Doubtless,  if  the  existence 
of  God  is  granted,  the  inference  may  be 
allowed ;  but  this  is  the  very  point  at 
issue  between  Christian  Theists  and  anti- 
Christian  Materialists,  who  will  pro- 
nounce the  book  to  be  rather  a  remark- 
able example  of  petitio  principii.  It  is 
strange  that  the  author,  who  is  evidently 
a  man  of  ability,  does  not  see  this  him- 
self. 

The  Boys  of  the  Bible.    By  G.  S.  M. 

Edinbargb :  John  Grag  &  Son.    1876. 

The  initials  of  G.  S.  M.  will  at  once  sug- 
gest to  many  the  name  of  one  who  has 
laboured  most  earnestly,  self-sacrific- 
ingly,  and  successfully  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  our  city  Arabs.  It  was  a  natural 
and  at  the  same  time  a  happy  idea, 
for  him  to  narrate  for  the  benefit  of  boys 
the  story  of  the  lives  of  *  The  Boys  of 
the  Bible.'  This  he  has  done  in  a  very 
sweet,  simple,  and  persuasive  manner. 
The  work  is  got  up  very  attractively  in 
the  form  of  a  small  four-page  pamphlet, 
and  extends  to  upwards  of  a  dozen  of 
such.  Its  appearance  will  at  once  secure 
a  favourable  reception,  whilst  its  exten- 
sive circulation  and  perusal  among  *  our 
boys'  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  results. 

New  Testament  Baptism:  Its  Signifi- 
cance, Mode,  and  Subjects.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Balqarnie,  Woolwich. 

London:  Niabet  &  Co.    Edinburgh:  Andrew 
ElUot.    1876. 

The  subject  of  baptism  is  not  one  of 
those  which  is  reckoned  of  vital  moment. 
Persons  holding  diverse  views  may  re- 
gard each  other  as  good  Christians,  and 
agree  to  differ.  This  is  the  state  of 
things  between  our  Baptist  friends  and 
ourselves.  Still,  though  this  ffiay  not 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  essentials  of 
religion,  it  is  of  much  importance,  and 
it  is  well  to  have  the  truth  concerning  it 
clearly  and  convincingly  set  forth. 

The  little  treatise  before  us  may  be 
regarded  as  a  Very  satisfactory,  and, 
from  our  point  of  view,  conclusive 
treatment  of  the  subject.  In  the  four 
chapters  of  which  it  is  composed,  Mr. 
Balgarnie  travels  over  a  wide  and  in- 
teresting field.  In  chapter  i.  he  treats 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  bap- 
tize. In  chapter  ii.,  in  discoursing  on  its 
mode,  he  shows  that  sprinkling  and  not 
immersion  was  the  mode  on  conspicuous 
occasions.    In  chapter  iiwt  is  shown 
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that  chUdren  were  regarded  as  part  of  more  generally  an  intelligent    seryice 

the  Church  by  reason  of  their  naving  than  it  is  to  be  feared  it  is. 

been  baptized.     The  chapter,  however,  

Avhich  will  be  found  most  attractive  and  The  Evakgelical  Almanac  fob  the 

instructive  is  the  last,  chapter  iv.,  in  Year  1877. 

which,  briefly  but  clearly,  the  opinions  London:  S.  Partridge  &  Co. 

of  many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  early  As  usual,  this  almanac  contains,  besides 

Church  are  set  forth,  and  the  weight  of  what    is    common    to    it    with    other 

their  authority  proved  to  be  on  the  side  ^manacs,  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  in- 

of  the  Psedo-baptist.  teresting  information  on  a  great  variety 

The  treatise  is  a  very  meritorious  one,  of  subjects.    At  the  same  time,  the  texts 

and  brings  in  a    clear    and    compact  of  Scripture  for  each  day  of  the  year^ 

manner  the  various  points  of  dispute  and  the  abundant  and  precious  quota- 

before  the  reader.  .  Its  wide  circulation  tions  from  Christian  writers  of  mark, 

would  help  to  make  this  sacred  ordinance  amply  justify  its  tatle. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  AMUSEMENTS. 

In  our  November  issue,  attention  was  called  to  this  important  subject,  and  assist- 
ance asked.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  has  special  significance,  and  demands  the 
most  serious  consideration.  The  long  winter  evenings  cannot  all  be  spent  in 
business  or  devoted  to  study.  The  bow  cannot  be  always  bent,  and  the  man  of 
strongest  mind  and  most  vigorous  frame  requires  recreation.  This  is  granted  at 
once  and  cheerfully ;  and  any  attempt  to  represent  Christianity  as  favourable  to 
the  gratuitous  mortifications  of  the  cloister,  but  unfriendly  to  the  enjoyments 
of  domestic  life,  is  most  unjust  and  mischievous.  The  Bible  is  eminently  a  book 
that  creates  and  countenances  joyfulness.  *  Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  ye  righteous,  and 
shout  for  joy,  all  ye  that  are  upright  in  heart,'  is  one  of  a  vast  number  of 
precepts  of  similar  import.  And  it  is  quite  a  truism,  that  as  God  has  created  us 
with  the  capacity  and  desire  for  happiness,  so  it  is  right  that  that  capacity  should 
be  filled  and  that  desire  gratified. 

But  when  we  leave  general  principles  and  come  to  details,  the  difficulty  begins. 
And  so  we  sorrowfully  find  ourselves  unable  to  give  our  correspondent  the  guid- 
ance which  he  seeks.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  do  more  than  repeat  what  he 
himself  has  indicated. 

It  has  always  been  a  recognised  principle,  that  not  only  things  in  themselves 
sinful,  but  things  that  lead  to  sin,  are  to  be  avoided.  But,  as  was  hinted,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  does  not  lead  to  sin?  Dress  leads  to  sin,  money  leads  to  sin, 
business  leads  to  sin,  reading  may  lead  to  sin,  and  education  as  well  as  ignorance 
has  its  temptations. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  this  matter  what  is  required  is  just  a  robust, 
healthy  Christian  conscience.  Special  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  for  every  case.  This 
would  require  a  whole  system  of  casuistry,  and  casuistry  is  essentially  demoralizing. 
But  there  is  one  rule  that  may  be  safely  and  universally  accepted,  and  that  is  to 
keep  within  rather  than  step  over  so  little  beyond  forbidden  ground.  If  a  man 
finds  from  experience  that  a  certain  kind  of  amusement  is  unfavourable  to  his 
spiritual  well-being,  let  him  give  it  up,  whilst  he  does  not  condemn  him  who  avers 
that  he  can  indulge  in  it  without  injury.  Thus  two  friends  once  had  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  novel-reading.  One  observed  that  he  abstained  from  reading 
any  kind  of  novel,  on  the  same  principle  that  he  abstained  from  partaking  of  any 
kind  of  intoxicating  drink.  It  had  a  bewitching  effect  on  him,  and  led  him  to 
neglect  or  perform  perfunctorily  serious  duty  ;  and  he  knew,  he  said,  that  it  had 
the  same  effect  on  others.  Now  as  to  this  matter  the  gentleman  in  question 
will  find  few  to  agree  with  him.  Whilst  all  will  condemn 'the  reading  of  bad 
novels  as  most  pernicious,  and  the  excessive  reading  even  of  good  novels  as 
injurious,  not  a  few  will  allow  that  to  the  latter  class  they  owe  many  an  hour 
of  great  enjoyment,  as  well  as  enlarged  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 

Our  correspcmdent  referred  to  cards  and  dancing.    These  are  kinds  of  amusement 
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which  in  most  religious  circles  have  been  condemned,  and  surely  not  without 
reason.  They  aiot  only  may,  but  have  too  often  led  to  sin.  But  still  the  question 
recurs,  Is  there  not  a  right  use  of  them?  and  whether  is  it  better  to  exemplify  this 
right  use  or  to  abstain  from  them  altogether  ?  This,  again,  is  a  question  for  each 
man  to  settle  for  himself  on  rational  and  conscientious  grounds.    . 

We  do  not  enter  here  into  the  wider  question  of  extra-domestic  amusements. 
We  believe  that  if  this  subject  was  fully  entered  into,  it  would  reveal  in  many 
respects  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things.  It  is  true  that  there  are  concerts, 
and  lectures,  and  various  means  of  enjoyment  provided  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  and  enjoyable  kind  ;  but  sweltering  all  around  us  are  places 
whose  doors  are  the  gates  of  death.  They  are  ruiniiig,  body  and  soul,  multitudes  of 
our  youths  of  both  sexes,  and  it  is  surely  the  imperative  duty  of  all  enlightened 
lovers  of  their  country  to  cease  not  to  work  for  their  complete  destruction. 


POPERY  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 

Among  the  many  marked  features  of  Romanism,  these  two  are  very  noticeable, — its 
spirit  of  aggression  and  its  power  of  adaptation.  It  penetrates  everywhere,  and 
addresses  itself 'very  skilfully  to  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
In  pagan  countries  it  can  manipulate  pagan  divinities  and  rites  to  its  advantage ; 
in  civilised  countries  it  can  assume  the  role  of  the  philosopher  ;  in  its  high  place 
of  power  it  can  persecute  without  mercy ;  in  lands  where  its  adherents  are  in  a 
great  minority,  it  can  assume  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  talk  of  toleration. 

There  lies  before  us  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald^  of  date  October  10th.  It  is 
chiefly  filled  with  an  oration  by  Archbishop  Vaughan  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  hall  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Sydney.  The  length  of  it  is 
quite  appalling.  It  is  not  stated  how  long  4t  occupied  in  the  delivery  ;  but  the 
Archbishop  must  have  judged  more  highly  of  the  patience  than  the  intelligence  of 
his  audience,  as  he  inform^  them  he  did  not  expect  them  all  to  be  able  to  follow 
his  process  of  thought,  but  he  was  assured  aU  would  agree  with  him  in  his  con- 
clusion.   This  is  a  matter  of  course. 

The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  *  Hidden  Springs,'  and  certainly  it  is  very 
able,  and  at  times  exceedingly  eloquent.  The  three  great  *  hidden  springs'  that 
have  been  supremely  operative  and  influential  in  the  world's  history,  said 
the  lecturer,  are  Paganism,  Supernaturalism,  and  Materialism.  The  essence 
of  Paganism  is  sensualism,  while  over  all  there  is  the  deep  dark  shadow  of 
terror  and  hatred  of  the  gods.  The  essence  of  the  supernatural,  which  is 
synonymous  with  Catholicism  (Roman),  is  love, — the  unseen  God's  love  to  us, 
and  our  lov6  to  Him.  The  incarnation  of  Christ  is  its  central  fact;  to  St. 
Peter  it  was  given  in  Siacred  infallible  trust  and  to  his  successors.  The  palmy 
days  of  the  supernatural  were  those  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  Pope  Leo  the 
Tbird,  when  the  princes  oi  this  world  were  under  the  entire  dominion  of  the 
supernatural.  The  Reformation  was  a  *  landslip'  from  the  supernatural,  and  in- 
evitably led  to  unbelief  and  Materialism.  But  this  '  landslip '  was  merely  from 
the  surface,  and  in  no  way  touched  the  heart  of  Catholicism.  It  is  breaking  itself 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  going  out  in  the  dense  darkness  of  utter  unbelief,  having 
Mt  the  only  safe  guide,  and  cast  aside  infallible  authority  ;  but  there  was  no  fear 
for  the  one  true  Catholic  Church.  The  attitude  which  this  Church  must  ever 
maintain  towards  the  various  sects  of  Protestantism  is  not  and  cannot  be  one  of 
conciliation.     On  this  the  Archbishop  thus  speaks,  and  his  words  are  noteworthy : 

*  Such  being  the  action  of  the  heart  of  the  supernatural,  in  what  relation  does 
it  stand  to  those  larger  and  larger  circles  round  it,  which  describe  a  wider  and 
wider  sweep,  till  Deism  pure  and  simple  is  confined  within  the  widest  ?  In  what 
relation  does  it  stand  to  Anglicanism,  Presbyterianism,  Wesley anism,  Congrega- 
tionalism, etc.,  to  the  various  forms  of  Theistical  beUef  ?  It  stands  in  two  distinct 
relations  to  all  these.  First,  there  is  placed  an  impassable  logical  gulf  between  it 
and  them.  For  while  the  heart  of  the  supernatural,  the  entire  Catholic  system, 
hangs  from  the  one  hook  of  a  divinely-given  and  unerringly-interpreted  revdation, 
those  various  systems  represented  by  the  outer  circles  hang  from  as  many  different 
hooks  as  there  are  men's  heads  to  fix  them  in, — are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  creation  of 
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the  private  judgment  of  each  individual  man.  Thus  the  logical  gulf  which  yawns 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  denominations  is  as  wide  as  the  difference 
between  the  mind  of  Crod  and  the  mind  of  man/ 

Now,  here  is  just  the  point  that  makes  any  satisfactory  connection  between 
Popery  and  any  form  of  Protestantism  impossible.  The  one  is,  according  to 
Papists,  infallibly  and  divinely  true,  the  other  utterly  and  humanly  false.  And 
whilst  there  may  be  union  amongst  aU  the  varying  sects  of  Protestantism,  or  at 
least  a  mutual  charity,  this  is  impossible  with  Popery  as  to  any  and  all  that  is  out- 
side its  own  Infallible  pale.  The  gentleman  who  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Archbishop,  said  he  was  valued  by  Protestants  as  well  as  by  Papists.  This  may 
be,  for  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  great  oratorical  power ;  but  the  system  which  be 
advocates,  however  plausibly  it  may  be  presented,  can  never  find  a  place  in  any 
true  Protestant  heart. 


OUR  JUDICIAL  COURTS. 

The  records  of  our  judicial  courts,  whether  high  or  low,  is  not  pleasant  reading. 
They  reveal  an  amount  of  folly,  sin,  and  wretchedness  that  is  positively  deplorable. 
They  turn  up  the  unsightly  side  of  things  with  a  vividness  which  is  often  utterly 
startling. 

Two  g^uestions,  however,  occur  in  considering  their  procedure.  Is  the  punish- 
ment always  strictly  commensurate  with  the  offence?  and  are  these  courts  to  be 
regarded  as  simply  punitive  and  in  no  way  corrective  ? 

In  reference  to  the  first,  we  know  that  in  past  times  the  punishment  inflicted 
was  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  crime  committed, — deprivation  of  life  being 
the  sentence  even  for  an  act  of  petty  theft.  Things  have  greatly  improved  in  this 
direction,  but  still  there  is  room  for  amendment.  Lately  we  noticed  in  a  certain 
very  widely  circulated  local  newspaper,  an  account  of  the  trial  of  two  culprits 
before  a  local  magistrate, — the  one  accused  and  found  guilty  of  kicking  a  dog,  the 
other  of  beating  his  wife.  The  latter  was  condemned  to  imprisonnient  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  days,  the  former  for  the  term  of  thirty  I  How  much  better  is  a  dog 
than  a  wife  ?  Though  this  very  curious  judicial  proceeding  took  place  in  the 
western  part  of  Scotland,  we  have  to  assure  our  readers  that  the  sapient  official 
in  question  was  not  a  Glasgow  magistrate. 

But  as  to  the  second  consideration,  viz.  the  spirit  in  which  punishment  is  pro- 
nounced and  inflicted,  it  has  to  be  observed  that  too  often  it  has  been  merely 
regarded  as  the  infliction  of  merited  suffering. 

We  have  been  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  a  most  marked  improvement  in  both 
these  respects  in  many  quarters  of  late,  and  very  specially  in  the  judicial  procedure 
and  sentences  of  Lord  Young,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
well  known  to  be  a  man  of  high  intellectual  ppwer  as  well  as  of  genuine  kindli- 
ness of  nature.  Persons  brought  before  him  as  criminals  are  supposed  to  be 
guilty  of  offences  of  the  gravest  kind,  or  to  have  repeated  minor  offences  so 
often  as  to  have  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment. 

Lately,  many  of  the  latter  class  of  offenders  were  brought  before  his  Lordship, — 
poor  creatures  who  were  stated  to  be  *  habit  and  repute  '  criminals.  The  offences 
with  which  they  were  charged  were  occasionally  ludicrous  and  generally  paltry, 
but  revealing  a  degradation  of  character  and  condition  that  were  truly  touching. 
And  they  touched  the  heart  of  the  judge  before  whom  they  were  brought,  who 
seemed  deeply  to  commiswate  their  woful  plight  as  well  as  to  abhor  their 
crimes.  And  so  he  aimed  at  securing  the  two  objects  to  which  we  have  referred 
as  being  desirable  of  accomplishment,  viz.  meet  punishment  and  corrective  discipline. 
The  foUowing,  which  is  illustrative  of  our  remarks,  will  be  read  with  mingled 
feelings  of  sadness  and  hopefulness, — sadness  for  the  poor  wretches  themselves, 
and  hopefulness  because  of  the  glimpse  which  it  gives  of  better  days  judicially  to 
come : — 

*  Charles  Young  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  attacking  an  old  man,  65  years  of 
age,  in  Logan's  Close,  Canongate,  on  5th  October,  with  throwing  him  to  the  ground, 
and  with  forcibly  robbing  him  of  his  boots.  There  were  six  previous  convictions 
against  the  prisoner — two  of  them  before  the  High  Court.    Prisoner  pleaded  not 
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guilty,  and  a  jury  having  been  empanneled,  the  case  went  to  tri^il.  After  evidence 
had  been  led,  the  iury  unanimously  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  theft. 

'  Lord  Young,  addressing  the  prisoner,  said, — You  have  been  convicted  upon  very 
clear  evidence  of  committing  a  durty  sort  of  theft, — taking  the  boots  off  an  old  tipsy 
man  and  raising  four  shillings  upon  them.  For  that  crime  you  would  certainly 
not  have  been  brought  into  this  Court  but  for  the  previous  convictions  against  you, 
which  are  of  a  serious  character,  although,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  convic- 
tions, you  seem  always  to  have  confined  yourself  to  thefts  of  rather  a  petty  order. 
So  much  the  more  fortunate  for  you  now  at  least.  The  first  conviction  against  you 
is  for  stealing  three  carrots,  the  second  was  for  stealing  some  articles  of  more 
value, — ^two  loaves  of  bread,  a  pair  of  goloshes,  and  sixpence  in  copper  money. 
Then  it  was  thought  that  you  ought  to  be  brought  into  this  Court ;  and  accordingly 
you  were  brought  here  first  for  stealing  a  coat,  when  you  had  a  sentence  of  pemd 
servitude,  and  thereafter  for  stealing  a  ham,  when  you  again  had  a  sentence  of 
penal  servitude.  I  am  not  disposed  upon  this  occasion  to  repeat  the  sentence  of 
penal  servitude,  which,  if  I  did,  would  almost  necessarily  be  for  a  long  period ;  but 
I  hope  you  will  take  account  of  the  leniency  which  I  now  show  in  the  view  which 
I  take  of  your  case,  and  by  the  sentence  which  I  am  going  to  pronounce,  by 
abstaining  from  these  pickings  and  stealings  in  future.  You  might,  I  think,  by 
leaving  this  place — ^probably  you  have  not  good  companions,  and  certainly  you 
yourself  are  not  a  good  companion  for  anybody<*-enter  on  some  honest  labour.  It 
is  not  very  easy — ^it  is  very  hard  ;  but  at  the  age  of  forty-fi!ve  you  still  might,  and 
it  would  be  worth  your  while.  In  the  meantime,  I  sentence  you  to  be  imprisoned 
for  this  theft  for  one  year,  and  in  order  to  introduce  you  to  habits  of  industry 
I  accompany  it  with  hard  labour. 

*'  The  Prisoner — I  can  assure  your  Lordship  and  all  the  gentlemen  present,  it  was 
all  through  a  drop  of  drink. 

*  Lord  Young — ^Well,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  for  a  year  of  being  a  sober 
and  industrious  man. 

*  The  Prisoner — I  do  assure  you  I  will  be  a  better  man  when  I  come  out.' 


THE  WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Flint,  the  newly-appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  his  opening  lecture  compared  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
to  Euclid,  and  averred  that  the  future  of  theology  lay  in  that  document,  as  the 
higher  and  highest  mathematics  in  the  said  well-known  treatise.  This  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  forthwith  called  forth  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper  a 
long  series  of  letters.  The  number,  the  variety,  and  the  intensity  of  these  letters 
show  how  much  the  subject  is  exercising  the  minds  of  thoughtful  and  educated 
men. 

Amongst  the  first  to  come  forward  was  the  ever-observant  and  vivacious  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University,  who  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  question 
a  poem  about  canaries, — ^the  purport  of  which  was  to  show  that,  whilst  weak  and 
timid  birds,  like  canaries,  might  keep  within  the  safe  enclosure  of  their  cage,  those 
of  bolder  spirit  and  stronger  wing,  like  eagles,  would  spurn  all  such  trammels. 
The  moral  being,  that  for  sufficient  reasons  a  puny  race  might  sign  the  Confession 
and  keep  within  its  teaching,  but  men  of  mark  would  scorn  such  prudent  conduct. 
Following  close  on  Professor  Blackie,  came  Dr.  John  Muir,  and  the  proposals 
which  he  made  will  be  easily  surmised  by  those  who  know  his  proclivities  to 
HoUand  and  his  admiration  of  the  Dutch  divines.  Then  came  a  whole  host  of 
letters,  representing  all  shades  of  opinion, — some  making  assertions  as  to  the 
divorce  between  the  belief  of  a  vast  number  of  the  clergy  and  the  creed  which  they 
had  signed,  that  were  indeed  very  startling,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are 
unfounded.  The  question  thus  raised  is,  however,  one  of  supreme  importance  and 
intense  present  interest.  The  correspondence  it  has  called  forth  shows  that  the 
state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for 
something  to  be  done. 

Three  proposals  have  been  made : — 

1.  To  have  no  written  creed  as  a  condition  of  exercising  the  ministry  in  the 
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Church,  but  simply-' an  avowal  of  conscientious  adherence  to  what  the  individual 
believes  to  be  the  truth.  This  proposal  will  meet  with  but  little  acceptance,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  no  security  against  the  most  diverse  and  contradictory  teaching 
obtaining  in  the  same  Church. 

2.  A  general  assent  to  the  present  standards,  it  being  understood  that  the  sub- 
scriber does'  not  pledge  himself  to  belief  in  any  particular  statement.  This, 
however,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  previous  proposal.  It 
may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  and  gives  no  security  for  harmony  of  teaching 
amongst  the  ministers  of  the  same  Church. 

3.  A  revisal  of  the  Confession,  and  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  mind  of 
the  Church  whose  creed  it  purports  to  be. 

This  last  proposal  raises  a  great  many  questions,  all  of  them  demanding  most 
serious  consideration. 

Thus  it  may  be  said,  is  there  any  need  for  revision  ?  Does  the  Westminster 
Confession  not  really  represent  the  mind  of  the  Churches  in  Scotland  whose  creed 
it  is  at  the  present  day?  Now,  of  course  this  question  will  be  answered  differently 
by  different  individuals.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  does  substantially  represent  the  mind  of  the  Churches.  But  at  the  same  time^ 
there  are  points  to  which  not  a  few  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  our  Churches 
do  not  assent.  This,  then,  would  seem  to  raifie  and  press  the  question  of  revision 
and  adaptation  to  modem  belief.  But  here  again  the  question  occurs,  Is  this  the 
proper  time  to  enter  on  a  work  so  vast,  so  complicated,  and  arduous?  Many  aver 
that  the  time,  the  full  and  favourable  time  for  doing  so,  has  now  come ;  while 
others  insist  that  the  present  time  is  most  inopportune,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of 
commotion  and  turmoil,  when  many  things  are  being  questioned  but  far  from 
being  settled,  and  that  any  attempt  at  change  would  reveal  such  a  diversity  of 
sentiment  as  to  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  Church.  We  believe  that  these 
fears  are  quite  unfounded.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  it  has  been  and  ever  will  be, 
that  certain  minds  are  strongly  attracted  to  one  aspect  of  truth,  and  other  minds 
to  another ;  but  we  believe  no  serious  difference,  much  less  divergence,  would  he 
found  to  obtain. 

One  objection  that  is  frequently  brought  against  the  Westminster  Confession,  is 
that  it  errs  by  omission, — that  it  fails  to  set  forth  fully  and  unmistakeably  the 
fatherly  character  of  God  and  the.  gracious  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Doubtless  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men  in  recent  years,  and  a  wider  charity 
prevails  than  was  wont  to  be  found  in  certain  circles,  rroof  of  this  lies  all  around 
us.  Take  the  following  passage  from  the  memoir  of  Dr.  M^Ewen,  by  his  son: 
*  The  writer  remembers  putting  a  laughing  question  on  finding  him  consulting 
upon  one  point  the  writings  of  men  so  different  as  J.  H.  Newman,  Jowett,  and 
Maclaren  of  Manchester,  and  being  answered  by,  **What  good  men  they  all 
were!"' 

This  charitable  spirit — the  spirit  that  is  swift  to  see  good  in  men  and  slow  to 
denounce  those  who  may  differ  from  you — ^is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
the  best  men,  morally  and  intellectually,  of  the  day.  In  the  case  ci  the  revision  of 
the  creed  of  the  Church,  it  would  assuredly  come  powerfully  into  operation,  and 
determine  many  questions  of  details. 

The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  gravest  importance,  and  no  one  will  speak  on  it 
without  a  serious  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  encompassed  by  many  difficulties, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Church  is  reluctant  to  move  in  the  matter. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  supreme  moment  that  the  Church  and  its  creed 
should  be  entirely  harmonious.  In  this  clergy  and  laity  are  alike  interested.  For 
no  greater  evil  can  befall  the  Church  than  that  an  opinion  should  prevail  amongst 
its  members  that  their  spiritual  teachers  subscribe  one  kind  of  doctrine,  wlnle 
another  and  an  opposite  has  possession  of  their  heart. 

Printed  by  Murbat  and  Gibb,  II  Qaeen  Street,  and  Published  by  William 
Oliphant  AMD  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  January 
1877. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  HENRY  RENTON,  M.A. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  minister  has  excited  the  liveliest  feelings  of  grief 
thronghont  the  entire  denomination  to  whose  interests  he  was  so  thoroughly 
devoted. 

We  give  from  the  pen  of  his  intunate  friend  Mr.  Tait,  the  following 
sketch  of  his  honourable  career : — 

The  Rev.  Henry  Renton  was  born  in  1804,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
William  RentoD,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  Agnes  Duncan. 

In  the  year  1815  he  entered  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  where  he  was 
the  pupil  of  Mr.  Pillans,  who  was  then  in  his  glory  as  a  teacher  of  youth. 
Charles  Neaves,  whose  death  as  Lord  Neaves  has  been  mourned  so  recently, 
had  been  dux  of  the  school  a  year  previous,  and  John  Brown  Patterson 
was  a  contemporary  and  a  fast  friend  of  Henry  Renton.  In  1818  the 
youthful  student  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  two 
sessions  to  the  Kterary  and  mathematical  classes.  Part  of  his  holidays 
while  at  the  High  School  and  College  were  spent  at  Langlee,  near  Gala- 
shiels, and  less  frequently  at  Monklaw,  near  Jedburgh,  where  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Dr.  Somerville,  of  whose  congregation  his  friends 
there  were  members.  After  two  sessions  at  Edinburgh  he  repaired  to 
Glasgow,  whither  he  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Professor  Jardine,  who 
then  occupied  the  chair  of  Logic,  and  where  he  expected  to  have  the  benefit 
of  a  more  efficient  system  than  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  He 
likewise  attended  the  Greek  class  under  Sir  Daniel  K.  Sandford,  and  an 
incident  is  narrated  which  illustrates  at  once  the  courage  and  the  noble 
principle  of  the  youthful  student.  The  Professor,  with  his  abounding  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  had  translated  some  passages  of  Aristophanes  into  coarse 
vernacular  English,  spiced  with  profanity.  The  boy  student  modestly  but 
finnly  protested  against  this  questionable  practice.  Sir  Daniel  was  at 
first,  as  might  be  expected,  annoyed  at  the  protest ;  but  from  that  time  he 
desisted  from  the  practice. 

After  three  sessions  at  Glasgow,  he  graduated  in  April  1822  as  B.A., 
&nd  in  1823  as  M.A.  At  each  university  he  spent  an  additional  session, 
making  seven  years  in  all  that  he  devoted  to  the  Arts  curriculum.  Apart 
from  his  special  studies,  he  was  a  singularly  active  and  energetic  member 
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of  varioas  aniversitj  and  other  litorary  societies,  where  he  met  with  some 
of  the  rising  men  of  his  time,  formed  valuable  friendships,  and  attained 
great  facilities  as  a  public  speaker.  One  of  his  great  friends  was  Robert 
S.  Candlifih,  from  whom  he  afterwards  differed  widely  on  pubUc  questions, 
but  whom  he  again  met  on  the  most  iriendJj  terms  before  the  illustrious 
Free  Church  doctor  was  taken  to  his  rest.  At  an  early  age  be  was  a 
member  of  the  Fox  Club  in  Edinburgh,  a  society  of  illustrious  and  honour- 
able Whigs ;  and  at  a  dinner  given  to  Captain  George  Elliot  at  Kelso,  in 
July  1832,  the  toast  proposed  by  Mr.  Renton  was  to  *  the  immortal  memory 
of  Charles  James  Fox.' 

Though  Henry  Renton  had  entered  the  Secession  Hall  under  Professor 
Dick,  in  1822,  as  a  regular  student  under  the  supervision  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Presbytery,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  disturbed  by  some  philo- 
sophical speculations ;  and  a  letter  from  his  mother,  dated  20th  February 
1823,  shows  how  earnestly  and  lovingly  she  dealt  with  him — declaring  that 
nothing  else  than  all  that  was  lovely  and  all  that  was  manly  would  satisfy 
her.  The  gloom  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  result  was  to  place  his 
religious  beliefs  on  a  broader  and  sounder  basis  than  ever.  His  cairicuhim 
at  the  Theological  Hall,  like  his  college  course,  was  taken  leisurely,  and 
was  interrupted  for  two  years,  during  which  he  devoted  himself  to  political 
and  literary  pursuits.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Star^  he 
propounded  his  \views  on  Reform,  CathoUc  Emancipation,  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  the  Cojru  liaws,  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage 
and  Control,  and  National  Education.  His  views  on  each  of  these  questions 
were  formed  after  mature  consideration ;  and  during  his  whole  subsequent 
life  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  come  were  seldom  shaken.  He  lived 
to  witness  very  nearly  all  the  principles  for  which  he  contended  placed  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  form  on  the  Statute-book. 

With  Dr.  James  Hall,  of  Broughton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Renton,  in  his  student  days,  lived  as  a  son  with  a  father,  often  spending 
days  and  nights  in  the  house ;  sud  for  Dr.  Hall  he  had  almost  unbounded 
admiration.  He  knew  him  in  all  moods  and  conditions ;  but  in  all 
circumstances  he  found  his  temper  unruffled,  and  he  was  always  the  same 
high-minded  and  courteous  Christian  gentleman. 

In  the  month  of  April  1829,  Mr.  Renton  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel;  and  Kelso  was  a  vacancy  to  which  he  was  appointed.  But 
before  going  to  Kelso  he  learned  that  the  congregation  was  much  divided, 
and  he  resolved  to  have  no  intercourse  that  he  could  help  with  any  of  the 
parties,  and  during  the  successive  weeks  of  his  appointment  he  quitted  the 
town  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  did  not  return  till  the  Sabbath  morning. 
On  the  day  of  moderation  nine  probationers  were  successively  propos^ 
and  seconded ;  but  on  the  vote  being  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  number 
voting  for  him  exceeded  those  for  the  other  eight  candidates.  At  the  fol- 
lowing meeting  of  presbytery  the  call  was  presented,  subscribed  by  730 
communicants,  and  the  supporters  of  the  other  candidates  were  as  hearty 
in  their  concurrence  as  their  neighbours. 

Having  accepted  the  call,  Mr.  Renton's  ordination  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  January  1830,  in  a  very  crowded  church,  even  the  passages  being 
densely  packed.  The  young  minister  was  introduced  to  his  congregation 
next  Sabbath  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown.  With  Mr.  Lundie,  then  parish 
minister,  Mr.  Renton  lived  on  the  most  cordial  and  confidential  terms,'till, 
on  the  16th  of  April  1832,  that  most  estimable  man  and  most  devoted 
minister  died  in  his  garden,  with  Bennef  s  Christian  Oratoj^  in  his  hand, 
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open  at  the  close  of  *  Meditations  on  Heaven,'  which  he  had  apparently 
been  reading. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Renton  to  cherish  no  enmity  toward  those 
with  whom  he  differed  in  opinion  regarding  public  matters ;  and  with  the 
Rev.  James  Smith,  senior  minister  of  the  parish,  he  has  always  been  exceed- 
ingly friendly,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Tnlloch  and  others  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.. 

Of  Mr.  Renton's  work,  public  and  congregational,  from  1830  till  now,  the 
history  could  not  be- told  in  brief  compass;  and  we  must  refrain  from  any 
attempt  at  such  a  sketch  for  the  present.  As  a  minister,,  he  was  ordained 
as  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  July  1831. 
From  that  date  he  was  sole  pastor  till  1864,  when  the  Rev.  Robert  Whyte, 
M.A.,  was  ordained  as  his  colleague  on  the  6th  of  January,  the  anniversary 
of  his  own  ordination.  On  the  23d  of  January  1868,  Mr.  Whyte  accepted 
a  call  to  Pollockshaws ;  and  the  Rev.  James  Rodger  was  ordained  as  Mr. 
Renton's  colleague  on  the  6th  of  October  the  same  year.  Toward  his  col- 
leagues he  was  always  a  pattern  of  Christian  courtesy,  and'  considered  them 
as  in  all  respects  on  terms  of  equality  with  himself.  iFor  the  town  of  Kelso 
he  has  done  much  valuable  work;  and  the  Parochial  Board;  the  Savings 
Bank,  the  Roxburghe  School,  the  Industrial  School;  the  Infant  School,  all 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  care  and  guidance.  One  of  the  most  notable  fruits 
of  his  energetic  work  is  the  cemetery  where  his  dust  now  lies,  and  which 
was  obtained  and  laid  out  very  largely  through  his  persevering  energy.  On 
public  questions  his  opinion  has  always  been  given  with  perfect  clearness, 
and  he  has  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  prominent  politicians.  The  late 
Lord  Dunfermline  was  one  of  his  choice  friends,  for  whom  and  for  whose 
judgment  he  had  a  very  great  regard.  With  Mi*.  Gladstone,  and  notably 
with  Mr.  Bright,  he  has  been  long  on  familiar  terms ;  and  with  the  present 
Earl  of  Minto  he  had  much  agreeable  intercourse  in  former  years,  when,  as 
Lord  Melgund,  the  nobte  Earl  introduced  some  of  the  best  Education  Bills 
that  were  ever  expounded*  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  the  present 
members  of  Parliament,  those  whose  views  were  most  in  accordance  with  his 
own  are  Mr.  Fawcett ;  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  whom  he  had  a  high  opinion ;  Mr. 
Henry  Richards ;  Mr.  M'Laren ;  Dr.  Cameron,  and  others.  On  all  matters, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  he  held  clear  and  definite  principles^  in  the  final 
triomph  of  which  he  had  absoltite  confidence;  and  he  was  always  gratified 
to  meet  with  any  one,  whether  lay  or  clerical^  who  held  the  same  views  with 
clearness  and  decision. 

For  his  denomination  Mr.  Renton  has  done  great  and  noble  service,  and 
has  filled  some  important  oflBces  of  trust,  notably  the  appointment  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  mission  to  Caffraria.  In  1852  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  Synod,  and  as  retiring  Moderator  he  preached  a  sermon,  entitled, 
'  Hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown.*  It  was  a 
powerful  discourse  on  the  principles  and  duty  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  choice  and  much-valued  friends.  Dr.  John 
Brown  and  Dr.  Andrew  Somerville.  Twice  he  had  requests  to  publish 
sermons — once  a  petition  signed  by  600  members  to  give  a  short  series  he 
had  preached  on  the  more  simple  and  frequent  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  but,  on  consideration,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  regard  them  as 
entitled  to  the  claims  which  publication  assumed  them  to  possess.  His  idea 
was  that  some  discourses  which  are  justly  popular  when  delivered,  and  are 
also  intrinsically  good,  do  not  seem  remarkable  when  printed ;  and  he  could 
not  regard  with  favour  other  people's  printed  sermons  that  furnished  no  Jiew 
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light  or  ideas.  Nor  had  he  any  ambition  to  appear  as  an  author.  Only 
interest  in  a  canse  or  a  principle  would  have  impelled  him  to  do  it ;  and  if  the 
thing  were  done,  especially  if  it  were  well  done,  by  another,  he  considered 
that  his  efforts  were  superseded.  Whatever  he  did  print  was  very  highly 
valued  as  an  exposition  of  truth ;  and  a  little  tract  on  the  principles  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  printed  for  private  circulation  last  year,  was 
regarded  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge  as  a  masterly  treatise.  So  much 
was  it  prized,  that  a  reprint  has  been  called  for,  and  is  now  in  progress. 

His  death  took  place  on  the  morning  of  January  4,  in  affecting  circum- 
stances,— ^he  having  been  stopped,  while  writing  a  letter  to  be  read  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Edinburgh,  by  an  attack  of  illness  which  only  too  soon  proved 
fatal.  His  words  during  his  last  illness  were  expressive  of  confidence  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  in  the  faith  which  it  had  been  his  life-work  to  proclaim.  His 
years  had  been  Kpent  in  active  work,  and  he  had  been  in  harness  to  the  last  His 
half-finisheii  letter,  his  intention  to  preside  at  the  congregational  soiree,  and 
other  plans-^of  usefulness  known  to  his  near  friends,  are  characteristic  of  his 
earnest  and  noble  spirit.  It  had  been  an  often  expressed  wish  that  he  should 
depart  while  yet  he  retained  unimpaired  intellectual  power,  and  this  he  did 
to  the  last,  with  the  same  loving  and  faithful  heart,  and  even  a  degree  of 
bodily  ela^city  and  youthfulness  of  feeling  and  aspect  that  seemed  to  pro- 
mise years  of  continuing  usefulness. 

On  Sabbath  the  14th  January,  sermons  in  connection  with  Mr.  Renton's 
death  were  preached  in  the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Kelso,  by  his 
colleague,  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Rodger,  and  his  friend  of  many  years.  Rev.  Dr. 
Hutton  of  Paisley. 

After  preaching  from  Zech.  i.  5,  '  The  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever?' 
Dr.  Hutton  st^d — '  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Master  .that  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  His  servants  are  prized  and  traced  to  Him  as  their  author ;  and  it  har- 
monizes with  the  great  ends  of  jour  fellowship  as  a  congregation  to  pause 
on  a  day  lilse  this,  while  you  recall  the  services  and  features  of  the  beloved 
and  revered  pastor  now  taken  from  your  head.  To  say  that  his  removal  is 
a  loss  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  is  to  use  feeble  words.  It  is  a  loss  irrepar- 
able to  the  circle  in  which  the  ties  of  nature  are  rent,  and  only  less  so  in 
that  of  official  .and  public  relations.  A  standard-bearer  has  fainted.  The 
general  community,  the  Church  within  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  deno- 
mination, have  cause  to  lament.  A  foremost  citizen  and  Christian  minister,  a 
leading  mind,  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  force,  has  been  withdrawn  from  us. 
A  light  has  gone  out  in  the  firmament  of  friendship  and  patriotism.  We 
are  poorer  in  resource,  agency,  and  character  by  his  decease.  It  is  our  joy 
to  know  that  He  who  can  supply  all  our  need  abides,  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  But  ihe  sense  of  bereavement  remains,  and  it  is 
well  for  us  to  feel  it.  Every  good  and  great  cause  has  lost  a  friend,  and 
Christian  truth  a  devoted  witness,  in  him  whose  faithful  and  eloquent  voice 
is  now  silenced.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  qualities  that  endeared 
him  to  the  heart  in  private  life.  What  he  was  to  you  as  a  pastor  has  been 
fitly  set  before  you  by  one  qualified  and  entitled  to  speak  of  him  as  a  true 
yoke-fellow,  and  who  served  with  him  in  the  gospel  as  a  son  with  the  father. 
In  the  merciful  arrangements  of  Providence,  your  loss  has  been  greatly  miti- 
gated. You  are  spared  the  anxieties  of  a  vacancy.  You  have  already  a 
pastor  and  a  head  to  whom  are  due  your  love  and  confidence.  But  your  loss 
is  not  the  less  that  the  ties  now  broken  have  been  hallowed  by  the  recollec- 
tions and  experiences  of  a  lifetime.  Forty-seven  years !  All  this  time 
has  your  departed  minister  gone  in  and  out  among  you,  proving  himself 
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"an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament;  a  polished  ^haft."  He  has 
baptized  yonr  generations ;  he  has  nnited  in  wedlock  yonr  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  he  has  stood  at  yonr  sickbeds,  and  deathbeds,  and  graves ;  "  a  son  of 
consolation ; "  a  "  brother  born  for  adversity ;  "  knowing  how  to  rejoice  with 
them  that  rejoiced,  and  to  weep  with  them  that  wept.  The  congregation  so 
long  rooted  in  these  borders  has  flourished  in  the  strength  of  its  principles. 
The  future  alone  can  fully  attest  how  largely  it  has  been  enriched  by  his 
labours  and  shaped  by  his  formative  influence ;  how  much  he  had  to  do  with 
keeping  bright  its  testimony  to  truth,  and  the  fire  of  its  zeal  in  every  holy 
enterprise.  Its  position  and  usefuhiess,  the  denominational  honour  and 
power  here  maintained,  canoot  but  be  much  owed  to  him  who  filled  this 
place  for  so  nearly  half  a  ceutury,  lifting  high  the  Master'^  banner — ^the 
faithful  pastor  and  dauntless  champion  of  all  great  principles — 

"  A  tower  of  strength. 
That  stood  four-sqnare  to  all  the  winds  thathlewJ' 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished !  But  when  such 
a  good  soldier  falls  in  Christ,  it  is  to  write  Vict  on  his  shield ;  for  "  we  are 
more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us."  How  truly  he  watched 
for  your  souls  1  How  did  he  keep  his  loins  girt  and  his  lamp  burning !  How 
did  he  seek  "  to  preach  the  word,  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ; 
to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-siiflfering  and  doctrine,"  "  gentle 
among  yon  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children."  "Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God 
also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblameably  he  behaved  himself  among 
you  that  bdieve."  And  how  little  he  reckoned  of  himself  while  he  magnified 
his  office;  how  clothed  with  humility  as  he  walked  out  and  in;  how  he  lifted 
you  to  the  throne  a&  he  led  your  devotions  1  His  ideal  of  the  Christian 
ministry  was  high,  and  he  was:  ever  ready  to  say,  "  Not  as  though  I  had 
already  attained,  neither  were  already  perfect ;  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I 
may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus." 
"  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  aH  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."  How  meekly  and  bravely  he  bore 
the  burden  of  life,  often  "  sorrowing,  yet  always  rejoicing"  I  The  sources  of 
his  power  were  in  the  hidden  life. 

'  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  testimony  borne  over- the  land  to  his  in- 
tegrity, uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  high-toned  attachment  to  principle 
and  courage.  He  followed  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  of  what  was  right 
or  best,  ever  sacrificing  desire  to  duty,  and  himself  to  you:  The  world  could 
see  his  enthusiasm,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  fearless  spirit.  Whether  he 
faced  the  infuriated  colonial  mob,  the  heated  antagx)msm!S  of  the  public 
assembly,  or  the  adverse  front  of  social  influence,  the  secret  of  his  courage 
was  faith.  Like  David  advancing  to  the  Philistine,  he  said,  "  The  battle  is 
the  Lord's."  He  had  much  in  him  by  nature  and  grace  of  the  heroic  and 
the  martyr  temperament.  Give  him  the  truth  to  expound  and  defend,  a 
great  cause  to  advocate,  he  might  have  stood  before  a  Pharaoh  or  a  Felix. 
He  would  fitly  have  associated  with  Luther  at  Worms,  or  with  Knox  before 
Mary.  While  he  knew  not  to  give  flattering  words,  none  could  more 
generously  judge,  or  conmiend,  or  more  gently  convey  opmion,  or  exhibit  a 
nobler  courtesy.  He  was  a  man,  in  the  best  sense,  fit  to  stand  before 
princes ;  noble  by  the  highest  patent ;  refined  in  the  crucible,  and  of  true 
culture ;  at  home  with  human  nature  equally  in  the  cottage  and  in  the  ducal 
mansion.  His  sincerity,  sagacity,  and  gracious  &ympathies  made  him  sought 
after  as  a  counsellor,  alike  by  the  poor  and  the  rich ;  and  his  presence,  which 
was  ever  welcome,  gave  completeness  to  the  scenes  of  business  and  confer- 
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ence,  as  well  as  of  private  friendship.  His  mental  and  moral  characteristics 
were  strongly  marked  and  of  rare  elevation.  He  was  endowed  with  a  clear, 
searching,  comprehensive  intellect,  which  delighted  in  consecutive,  accurate, 
and  full  resnlts.  He  excelled  in  judicial  qaalitie^— calmness,  impartiality, 
and  firnmess;  weighty  statement,  logical  conclusiveness,  and  impressive 
force.  The  facility,  dignity,  and  grace  of  his  elocution,  rising  to  fervid 
oratory  with  the  occasion,  often  gave  to  his  reasoning  and  appeals  a  power 
which  thrilled  and  swayed  all  minds.  Considerations  of  duty  and  right  were 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  did  not  need  the  prick  of  a  grievance  to 
interest  him  in  a  question  of  principle,  or  to  provoke  him  to  its  defence.  His 
was  the  high  order  of  intellect,  which  seeks  and  finds  the  unity  of  a  general 
rule,  and,  having  found  it,  applies  it  with  confidence  to  the  particulars.  But 
his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  of  society  was  not  intellectual 
merely,  «till  'less  sentimental ;  it  was  profoundly  moral  and  spiritual  in  its 
basis.  This  gave  a  wholeness  and  substance  to  his  interest  in  questions,  and 
a  weight  of  constancy  and  consistency  to  his  efforts  which  enhanced  them  a 
thousand-fold.  One  more  single-minded,  disinterested,  honourable,  public- 
spirited,  and  ardently  attached  to  .what  he  believed  the  best  interests  of 
society  and  mankind,  has  not  been  left  behind  him.  Besides  the  force  of 
particular  powers  of  mind,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  union  and  balance  of 
faculties,  an  educated  movement  of  thought,  a  fineness  of  temper  in  his 
weapon,  with  a  capacity  of  moral  ebullition  dangerous  to  meanness  and 
pretence,  and  which,  when  roused  in  defence  of  righteousness  and  liberty, 
became  Demosthenic  in  its  effects.  These  and  such  qualities  gave  him 
unavoidable  ascendancy  as  a  public  man.  Though  probably  not  oftener  in 
a  minority  than  most  others,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  position  of  a 
dissentient  when  truth  and  right  were  at  stake.  He  knew  that  both  bad 
often  been  deserted  and  betrayed,  and  believed  in  their  final  prevalence 
through  faithful  vindication.  In  his  adherence  to  his  opinions  and  policy 
there  was  nothing  of  obstinacy  or  party  feeling,  and  when  neither  justice  nor 
truth  was  in  dangerof  being  compromised,  no  one  could  be  more  conciliatory 
in  the  adjustment  of  details  and  measures.  He  was  in  circumstances  to  have 
gratified  the  aspirations  to  which  great  talents  and  scholarly  attainments 
open  the  path ;  but  he  early  determined  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service 
of  the  Church.  Of  the  ambitions,  envyings,  or  detractione  of  little  minds  he 
knew  nothing,  cmd  his  denunciations  were  reserved  for  baseness,  injustice, 
inhumanity,  and  crooked  ways.  He  delighted  to  mark  the  excellences  of 
opponents;  and  none  could  more  frankly  and  strongly  avow  his  respect  for 
the  eminent  services  and  qualities  of  pu'blic  men  who  differed  from  him  most 
widely  in  policy  or  in  theological  profession.  He  contended  for  the  rights 
of  conscie9ce,  and  sought  nothing  for  orthodoxy  but  a  fan*  field  and  no 
favour,  which  he  equally  demanded  for  its  opposite.  His  advocacy  of  the 
removal  of  all  religious  disabilities,  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  or  Noncon- 
formist, and  of  the  full  application  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  was  consistent  and  life-long ;  and  his  dying  testimony  may  be  said  to 
have  been  given  to  the  policy  of  an  equal  treatment  in  civil  Ufe  of  all  classes 
and  subdivisions  of  religious  society.  He  was,  as  you  know  well,  pro- 
foundly attached  to  the  theology  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  which  he 
esteemed  it  his  honour  and  privilege  to  be  a  minister.  He  believed  denomina- 
tional loyalty  to  be  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  scriptural  catho- 
licity and  charity.  He  unchurched  neither  individual  nor  section  of  the 
Church  outside  his  own ;  while  he  held  it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  those 
who  were  united  in  their  views  of  truth  and  order,  to  associate  themselves 
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for  the  definite  ends  cherished  in  common.    He  could  not,  therefore,  regard 
it  as  the  right  of  persons  entertaining  views  and  sympathies  at  variance  with 
the  ends  of  the  denominational  fellowship,  to  require  unconditional  admission 
to  its  privileges  or  to  share  in  ife  government.     His  ecclesiasticism  was  not 
a  communism,  but  a  definite  domestic  church  life,  with  the  exercise  or 
discretion  of  what  may  be  called  ecclesiastical  hospitality.      It    might 
emphatically  be  said  of  him,  he  kept  the  faith ;  and  he  held  by  the  system  of 
truth  expressed  in  the  synibols  of  Presbyterianism  with  the  excision  of  the 
passages  ascribing  to  the  magistrate  power  in  religion.     But  he  knew  that 
the  creeds  and  confessions  most  valued  are  but  human  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  and  human  bonds  of  union ;  and  he  held  it  to  be  not  only  com- 
petent, but  dutiful^  to  subject  these  documents  to  revision  at  convenient 
intervals.     The  width  and  liberality  of  his  principles  were  conspicuous. 
A  more  tolerant  intellect  and  larger  charity  than  his  could  not  well  be. 
Narrow  he  could  only  be  thought  by  those  who  mistook  his  motives  or  his 
attitude.     But  he  was  not  easily  deceived.    He  did  not  accept  all  as  the 
gold   of    charity  that  glittered.      Words  not  correspondent  to  actions, 
either  in  individuals  or  public  movements,  he  did  not  value.    He  knew 
history   and  humanity  too  well'  to   depart  hastily  from  foundations  he 
had  carefully  chosen;  or  to  mistake  the  cries  of  the  hour,  or  the  feet 
of  a  passing  crowd,  for  the  march  of  revolution  or  the  voice  of  God. 
It   was   inevitable    that    he    should    become    a   public   man,    civil    and 
ecclesiastical.     His  hght  could  not  be  hid  under   a  bushel,  or   confined 
within  local  or  sectional  areas.    His  aptitudes  and  convictions  moved  him 
into  the  sphere  of  patriotic  action,  which  he  cultivated  in  the  interests  of 
the  great  ministry.    He  was  one  of  those  who  lead  not  only  by  command- 
ing abihty,  but  by  the  force  of  truth  and  character,  and  who,  even  when 
they  are  not  at  once  followed,  still  lead  as  pioneers.    To  the  general  public 
he  was  best  known  as  the  ardent  advocate  of  the  principles  of  Voluntary- 
ism in  religion.    He  believed  in  the  distinction  of  the  functions  of  Church 
and  State ;  that  the  temporal  maintenance  as  well  as  the  government  of  the 
Church  is  part  of  the  indivisible  duty  and  birthright  of  the  Church  itself, 
never  to   be  surrendered   or  made  over   to  governments;   that  all  civil 
establishments  of  religion  are  indefensible,  alike  on  grounds  of  Scripture, 
political  justice,  and  expediency ;  and  that  spiritual  independence  is  not 
possible  in  connection  with  a  Church  upheld  by  the  State  enactment  of  its 
creed  or  ritual,  or  by  State  support.     He  contended  that  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young  was  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  parent  and  the 
Church,  and  could  not  be  undertaken  or   regulated  by  governments,  or 
controlled  by  civil  majorities,  whether  local  or  imperial,  without  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  young.     These  views  he  unflinchingly 
maintained  and  applied.    They  were  to  him  no  matter  of  vulgar  contro- 
versy, but  of  sacred  importance.    They  grew,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  out  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  only  those  institutions 
which  are  spiritual  and  fitted  to  deal  with  the  conscience — the  specific 
institutions  of  Christianity — should  be  looked  to,  invoked,  and  employed  in 
the  work  of  the  religious  instruction  whether  of  young  or  old.    He  there- 
fore strove  to  ward  off  the  hands  of  secular  governments  from  this  ofl&ce, 
and  to  limit  them  to  operations  for  which  they  were  competent.    The  latter 
he  believed  fitted  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  higher  purposes  of  the  education 
which  alone  can  be  furnished  by  Christian  parentage  and  the  Church. 
He  yearned  over  the  young;    and  while  plying   and  invoking  habitually 
the  agencies  of  rehgious  instruction  on  their  behalf,  he  gladly  united  with 
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those  who  were  ¥rillmg  to  give  to  the  necessitous  the  boon  either  of  food 
or  clothing,  or  training  in  industry,  or  in  the  knowledge  of  the  primary 
arts  of  school  life,  without  respect  of  persons  or  of  creed,  doing  good 
unto  an  as  he  had  opportunity.  Like  all  who  steer  an  independent  course, 
and  come  into  collision  with  selfish  interests  and  passions,  he  was  assailed 
in  his  day  by  ignorance  and  malice;  but  this  neither  intimidated  nor 
ruffled  him.  His  enemies,  if  they  were  so,  he  was  able  to  forgive,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  resist.  In  the  great  struggles  of  a  past  genera- 
tion for  the  Freedom  of  the  Slave,  for  Untaxed  Bread,  for  the  Abolition 
of  Tests,  and  other  great  measures  of  justice  and  reform,  he  contended 
with  the  vigour  of  his  prime,  evincing  the  same  bold  and  uncompromising 
spirit  which  he  displayed  to  the  last  in  his  treatment  of  the  questions 
of  Union,  Education,  and  Disestablishment.  He  naturally  attracted  to  his 
side  during  his  course  many  of  the  best  of  his  neighbours  and  contem- 
poraries of  aU  grades  of  social  position,  drawing  from  all  honourable 
opponents  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  of  his  sincerity  and  earnestness. 
In  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  his  influence  was  felt  throughout  its 
whole  business,  and  he  has  left  his  mark  on  the  history  of  its  legislation. 
He  was  the  soul  of  many  of  its  best  movements.  One  of  the  latest  ^natters 
to  which  he  gave  his  devoted  attention  was  the  scheme  for  the  Better 
Spiritual  Superintendence  of  the  Young,  which  he  was  enabled  to  mature 
and  inaugurate.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  giving  to  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  on  the  Education  question  the  tone 
and  character  which  they  so  long  maintained  unimpaired.  Warmly  interested 
in  Christian  union,  he  took  a  part  in  the  Union  discussions  of  recent  years, 
opposed  to  the  particular  poHcy  by  which  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  union 
of  the  negotiating  Churches.  He  was  jealous  of  merging  liberties  and 
principles  distinctive  of  this  Church,  and  essential,  he  believed,  to  the  welfare 
of  Church  and  State.  In  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Renton  an  integral 
feature  of  the  Synods  of  many  years  will  have  passed  away,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  will  lack  one  of  its  wisest  counsellors  and  masters  of  business  and 
debate  at  its  next  meetings.  Others  may  be  found  to  occupy  somewhat  the 
places  in  its  committees  and  affairs  he  so  long  held  to  the  common  advan- 
tage ;  but  one  will  not  soon  be  found  to  unite  the  excellences,  personal  and 
official,  which  he  possessed.  The  universal  and  high  esteem  in  which  your 
late  beloved  pastor  and  friend  was  held  among  his  brethren  was  shown  by 
numerous  indications  of  confidence  during  his  whole  Kfe.  The  most  striking 
of  these  were  his  appointment  many  years  ago  as  the  Church's  Commissioner 
to  Caffraria,  with  plenary  judicial  powers  to  investigate  and  decide  upon 
important  and  delicate  questions  connected  with  the  state  of  the  Church's 
missions  there.  The  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his 
trust  was  marked  on  his  return  by  the  Synod  raising  him  to  the  highest 
honour — the  Moderator's  chair.  The  sermon  which  he  deUvered  in  vacating 
that  office  was  published  by  request,  and  contains  a  masterly  exhibition  of 
the  duties  and  principles  of  the  Church.  Long  will  his  memory  be  cherished 
as  one  of  the  most  honoured  of  its  sons.  And  now  he  has  fallen  asleep. 
His  last  acts  became  him.  He  died  in  harness.  He  died  amid  his  taskis. 
His  latest  pulpit  work  was  the  communion  service ;  his  latest  pastoral  act 
to  visit  a  dying  youth,  himself  a  dying  man ;  his  last  writing  was  a  charac- 
teristic testimony.  To  know  him  was  a  signal  privilege.  You  have  been 
highly  favoured.  His  society  was  an  inspiration,  his  conversation  an  educa- 
tion. Amid  physical  weakness,  the  freshness  of  his  spirit  kindled  younger 
minds,  and  was  a  perpetual  solace.    Yirtue  went  out  of  him  to  the  end;  the 
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virtue  of  his  Master.  Thaak  the  Lord  who  gave  him  to  yon  so  long,  and 
matie  him  what  he  was.  There  is  a  time  to  die.  He  has  gone  to  the  grave 
as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  its  seaso^i.  He  has  fonght  the  good  fight,  he 
has  finished  his  course,  and  kept  the  faith.  "  Servant  of  God,  well  done !  '* 
*'  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace."  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord."  Wherefore  "  remem- 
ber them  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God ;  whose  faith  follow, 
considering  the  end  of  their  conversation— Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever." ' 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  SCOTTISH  PROBATIONER.* 

Some  eighteen  months  ago  a  paper  appeared  in  this  Magazine^  entitled, 
'Thomas  Davidson,  Poet.'  It  was  very  appreciative  and  finely  eloquent. 
The  writer  of  it  expressed  a  hope  that  the  story  of  Davidson's  life  would  yet 
be  fully  and  fittingly  told,  and  the  more  remarkable  of  his  poems  published. 
This  hope  has  now  been  realized. 

Mr.  Brown  has  done' his  work  not  in  the  least  as  one  of  drudgery.  It  is 
evident  that  his  heart  has  been  in  it,  and  that  what  he  has  accepted  a^  a 
sacred  duty  he  has  also  discharged  as  a  labour  of  love ;  consequently  the 
results  are  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory.  In  so  lovingly  and  faithfully 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  his  gifted  friend,  Mr.  Brown  has  done  much 
credit  to  himself. 

So  far  as  the  mere  externals  of  Davidson's  life  are  concerned,  there  is  little 
to  be  told.  He  passed  through  outwardly  no  experience  but  what  has  been 
common  to  many  whose  names  are  now  among  the  great  multitude  of  the 
unknown.  But  the  man  himself  was  deeply  interesting,  and  richly  dowered 
with  not  a  few  of  nature's  rarest  gifts. 

The  gift  of  genius  in  any  degree  is  of  very  exceptional  possession.  Great 
talent,  high  intellectual  power,  and  penetrating  sagacity  are  to  be  met  with 
not  unfrequently,  but  genius  is  another  thing.  To  define  it  is  as  impossible 
as  it  is  to  fail  to  recognise  or  to  resist  its  magic  charm.  Now  this  gift 
Davidson  unmistakably  possessed.  This  is  made  manifest  by  his  sweet 
songs,  that  display  such  intense  sympathy  with  every  varying  phase  of  nature, 
and  with  life  in  every  form ;  but  it  is,  we  think,  still  more  manifest  in  his 
letters,  so  full  of  fine  humour  and  true  wisdom,  and  giving  you  a  sense  of 
restrained  power  withal.  But  after  all,  his  writings,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  are  full  of  promise  rather  than  characterized  by  adequate  performance ; 
and  doubtless,  had  he  been  spared  for  some  years  longer,  and  placed  in 
favourable  ch'cumstances,  he  would  have  produced  something  that  would 
have  given  his  name  a  high  place  among  the  sons  of  song. 

Thomas  Davidson  was  born  on  7th  July  1838  at  Oxnam  Row,  a  farm 
about  four  miles  from  Jedburgh.  His  father  was  a  shepherd,  and  seems  to 
have  been  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  class  which  has  done  much  honour  to 
pur  country.  After  several  removals  from  place  to  place,  he  settled  down 
at  the  village  of  Ancrum  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  at  the  school  of  this 
place,  and  the  academy  at  Jedburgh,  young  Davidson  got  that  part  of  his 
education  which  fitted  him  for  the  University.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  November  1855 ;  and  whilst  he  gave  good  heed  to  the  usual 

•  The  Life  cfa  ScotH^  Probationer :  Being  a  Memoir  of  Thomas  Davidson^tnth  Poems  and 
Extracts  from  his  Letters.  By  James  Brown,  minister  of  St.  James'  Street  Church,  Paisley. 
Glasgow:  James Maclehose.    1877. 
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course  of  instruction  and  made  fair  progress,  it  was,  not  till  he  was  in  his 
fourth  year  of  attendance  that  his  peculiar  powers  were  drawn  forth.  The 
class  of  Rhetoric,  of  which  Aytoun  at  that  time  was  Professor,  was  entirely 
congenial.  He  wrote  a  poem  which  gained  the  second  prize,  but  which  was 
regarded  by  his  fellow-students  as  a  performance  of  great  merit.  This 
favourable  opinion  was  endorsed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Thackeray, 
who  at  that  time  acted  as  editor  of  the  newly-started  Cornhill  Magazine,  The 
poem  entitled  Ariadne  at  Naxos  was  sent  to  Thackeray  without  Davidson's 
knowledge,  and  great  was  his  surprise  as  well  as  legitimate  gratification  when 
he  was  told  it  had  been  accepted,  and  when  it  appeared  in  a  place  of  honour 
with  a  carefully-executed  illustration. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  spent  the  first 
two  long  recesses  as  a  tutor  at  Forres,  and  the  last  two  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  Ucensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  February  1864. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  bare  statement  of  the  principal  events  in  Davidson's 
history  up  to  this  point,  when  he  commenced  '  the  Hfe  of  a  Scottish  proba- 
tioner.' In  the  pages  of  the  Memoir^  however,  Mr.  Brown  brings  Davidson 
and  his  surroundings  before  us  in  a  very  truthful,  vivid,  and  interesting 
manner.  Mr.  Brown  has  an  eye  for  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  scenery  and 
character,  and  describes  them  with  much  fidelity  and  feUcity ;  while  he  fails 
not  to  let  us  know  what  manner  of  person  Davidson  was,  and  how  he  attached 
to  himself  many  warm  friends  and  admirers,  and  in  his  turn  how  aflfection- 
ately  and  wholly  he  was  attached  to  them. 

Davidson's  probalionership  extended  to  a  period  of  fully  two  and  a  half 
years.  During  its  course  he  visited  places  very  remote  from  each  other,  had 
specially  in  his  Irish  tour  some  rather  trying  experiences,  and  doubtless  also 
often  suffered  from  that  '  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.'  But 
he  never  complained.  Disappointment  did  not  sour  his  temper,  or  make  him 
ungenerous  or  unjust  to  others.  He  wrote  numerous  letters  to  his  friends ; 
not  a  few  of  these  are  here  pubhshed,  and  they  give  one  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  excellent  qualities  of  both  his  head  and  heart.  For  dexterous  cleverness 
and  rare  good  humour,  they  have  not  often  been  surpassed.  Here  is  one  in 
which,  after  eighteen  months'  trial  of  the  '  list,'  his  wanderings  and  disap- 
pointments are  referred  to : — 

'  Glasgow,  2d  November  1865. 

*  I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round  since  I  saw  your  blessed  face 
last,  my  darlint.  I  have  been  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France 
this  summer,  and  now  in  a  fortnight  I  start  Polewards.  This  is  great  fun. 
I  have,  singular  to  say,  been  in  a  vacancy  since  I  saw  you,  to  wit,  Kinross, 
but  I  have  declined  the  call  they  addressed  to  me.  Hollo!  stop — there^s 
some  mistake  there,  surely  !  Ah !  yes ;  I  mean  they  have  declined  addressing 
a  call  to  me.  Well,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  after  all, — to  wit,  I  am  going 
to  Orkney.  I  rather  Uke  the  idea  of  going  to  Orkney.  I  rather  like  the 
idea  of  Orkney  in  winter.  I  have  a  fancy  that  "  Orkney  is  nothing  if  not 
stormy."  Still  this  particular  season  cannot  be  called  the  very  best  for  sailing 
purposes,  and  I  confess  I  do  feel  inclined  to  exclaim,  with  old  Sir  Patrick 
Spens — 

<'  Oh  wba  is  this  has  dune  the  deed, 

An*  tauld  the  clerk  o*  me, 
To  send  me  oot  at  this  time  o*  the  year 
To  sail  upon  the  sea?  " 

However,  what's  the  use  of  whming  f    I  hate  whining.' 

Had  our  space  permitted,  we  would  gladly  have  given  some  of-  the  letters 
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he  wrote  from  Ireland  and  Orkney.  They  are  full  of  anecdote  and  quaint 
and  queer  remarks,  as  well  as  vivid  description.  We  cannot  refrain,  how- 
ever, from  quoting  one  which  is  very  characteristic,  written  by  him  amidst 
the  historic  scenes  of  the  birthplace  of  Bruce  and  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Secession  Church : — 

'  I  have  had  no  time  to  weary  since  I  came  to  Kinross,  for  I  found  Mr. 
Torrie  preaching  here  in  Kennedy's  church,  and  we  have  walked  about  a  good 
deal  together  seeing  the  neighbourhood  and  its  "  ferlies."  On  Monday  he 
went  to  visit  Ben  Martin  at  Leslie,  and  I  accompanied  him  four  miles  or  so, 
as  far  as  Balgedie.  OA  the  Wednesday  I  returned  thither  to  meet  him,  for 
he  was  coming  back  that  day.  I  set  out  about  ten, — ^a  fine  breezy,  sun- 
shiny day  it  was  ;  and  as  I  had  just  waited  to  get  your  letter,  I  took  it  with 
me,  and  broke  it  open,  and  .read  it  as  I  sauntered  along  the  loch.  When  I 
got  to  Balgedie,  I  found  no  appearance  of  him  at  the  c^ppointed  hour,  and 
walked  on  a  little  farther  past  Kinnesswood,  where  poor  Michael  Bruce  was 
bom,  and  then  I  sat  down  by  the  wayside  till  Torrie  should  turn  up.  .  .  . 

'  At  last  he  "  arrove,"  as  the  Methodist  parson  said,  and  we  retamed  to 
Kinross.  Yesterday  morning  wJb  walked  together  as  far  as  the  famous 
Gairney  Bridge,  to  see  the  house  where  the  first  meeting  of  presbytery  took 
place.  We  asked  a  wayfarer  what  particular  place  "  had  had  the  honour," 
and  he  told  us  he  was  going  past  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  point  it  out, 
mentioning  at  the  same  time  that  opinions  differed  as  to  the.particular  house, 
but  that  according  to  his  .own  private  opinion— which,  of  course,  was  the 
only  correct  one— 'it  Was  •*' that  ane  wi'  its  end  to  the  road  on  the  left  hand 
side,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  "  biggin  "  straw-roofed  and  battered  with  many 
winters,  and,  in  short,  quite  wretched  enough  to  be  the  real  "  Simon  Pure." 
However,  we  had  to  pass  "  another  of  the  same  "  on  the  right  hand  side 
before  we  reached  the  competitor  of  which  he  wrote  himself  supporter ;  and 
at  the  end  of  this  one,  which  also  turned'  to  the  road,  we  found  a  certam 
kerseckied,  corduroy-trousered,  and  knee-bratted  "Wulliam," — for  so  our 
friend  addressed  him, — ^whose  opinion  hethought  would  be  worth  taking,  just 
for  the  sake  of  "  confirmation,  ye  ken."  He  accordingly  addressed ' '  Wulliam  " 
first  on  the  state  of,  advancement  of  the  harvest  work,  to  which  Wulliam 
answered  civilly  and  discreetly ;  secondly,  on  the  subject  on  hand ;  but  there 
he  found  he  had  caught  a  Tartar.  Wulliam  supported  "  the  right  hand  side 
o'  the  road "  opinion :  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy.  Our  friend 
quoted  "  prent "  on  his  own  side,  and  denied  that  Wulliam's  party  could 
show  a  single  blessed  line  of  letterpress  that  gave  them  the  least  countenance. 
Wulliam  tamed  up  a  very  snuffy  nose  at  the  idea  of  "  prent,"  and  tumbled 
our  friend  over  like  a  ninepin,  by  citing  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  "  auld 
Tammas  Meldrum,  that  was  deid  and  gane  this  forty  year,  and  that  was 
weal  yont  o'  echty  (the  tough  and  persistent  old  Thomas  that  he  was)  afore 
he  dee'd."  Our  friend,  however,  remembered  him  of  an  engagement  with  a 
gigy  and  executed  as  graceful  a  strategic  movement  as  ever  escaped  being 
called  a  downright  defeat.  A  happy  idea  fortunately  entered  my  head,  and 
Torrie  approved  of  it,  viz.  that  we  should  "  do "  both  hovels,  which  we 
accordingly  did  "  do ; "  and  as  Wulliam's  hovel,  to  do  him  and  it  justice,  was 
really  if  possible  the  worse  of  the  two,  we  both  came  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  its  claims  were  the  hest.^ 

On  24th  June  1867,  he  was  supplying  the  pulpit  of  his  friend,  Mr  Bruce 
of  Wishaw.    Beguiled  by  the  fineness  of  the  summer  evening,  he  sat  out  in 
the  garden  for  a  considerable  time,  and  caught  a  cold  which  affected  him  • 
severely.    Notwithstanding  this,  he  continued  to  fulfil  his  appointments. 
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Btrnggling  on  brayelj  against  the  weakness  which  now  oppressed  him.  His 
last  appointment  was  to  Clackmannan  in  the  end  of  the  year,  and  after  ful- 
filling it  he  went  to  Bankend,  a  place  near  Jedbnrgh,  to  which  his  father  had 
gone  some  years  previously.  He  hoped  that  a  month  or  two's  rest  would 
recruit  his  exhausted  energies,  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  From 
this  time  till  April  1870,  when  he  entered  into  rest,  his  was  the  trying  life  of 
the  invalid, — now  with  gleams  of  hope,  now  with  returns  of  disappointment. 
But  during  the  whole  period  he  still  preserved  the  spirit  of  indomitable 
resolution,  patient  endurance,  and  kindly  cheerfulness  by  which  he  had  all 
along  been  characterized. 

From  this  time — ^that  of  the  beginning  of  his  illness — there  is  a  marked 
difference,  however,  in  some  respects,  in  the  tone  of  his  letters.  ^The 
singer,'  says  Mr.  Brown,  ^  has  now  become  the  thinker.'  Kot  that  Davidson's 
mind  at  that  or  any  period  was  strongly  speculative ;  indeed,  one  wonders 
how  cheerily  he  met  the  ills  of  life,  and  how  Kttle  prompted  he  was  to  seek 
to  pierce  the  invisible  and  know  something  of  the  mysteries  of  life.  Bnt 
though  he  was  not,  «nd  never  would  have  been  distinctively,  a  thinker,  he 
was  always  thoughtful,  and  his  thoughtfulness  deepened  as  the  years 
advanced  and  his  sufferings  increased.  Thus  we  find  him  writiog  to  a  dear 
friend,  who  had  sustained  a  domestic  bereavement : — 

^  I  duly  received  your  intimation  of  your  little  daughter's  untimely  removal, 
and  I  need  not  say  how  sorry  I  was  to  learn  that  her  ilbiess  had  ended  so 
sadly. 

'  You  will  both  miss  her  sorely ;  for  indeed  the  Providence  that  measures 
out  to  us  our  various  experiences  intends  that  such  losses  should  be  felt.  At 
the  same  time,  God  is  good — ^good  in  all  things, — ^and  sorrow  by  His  merciful 
ordering  goes  ever  hand  in  hand  with  consolation.  To  divorce  them  utterly 
from  one  another  lies  with  ourselves  alone ;  and  with  you,  I  hope  and  believe, 
they  will  suffer  no  such  separation  as  that. 

*  In  the  midst  of  your  own  loss,  it  is  some  consolation  to  remember  that 
she  whom  you  lament  has  lost  but  little  and  gained  infinitely  much.  I 
believe  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  would  choose  to  live  Ufe  as  we  find  it 
over  again ;  and  this  is  indeed  only  to  say  that  an  early  death  is  personally 
an  advantage  rather  than  an  evil.  And  looking  from  the  little  she  has  lost  to 
the  much  that  she  has  gained,  it  is  an  unspeakable  comfort,  indeed,  to  rem^nber 
that  your  child  is  with  the  angels  of  God — ^with  God  Himself,  and  the  Christ 
that  died  for  us  all.  This  mortal  life,  at  the  best,  is  bnt  '*'  shadow  and  dhine, 
flower  and  thorn ; "  she  lives  where  there  is  neither  shadow  nor  thorn,  and 
where  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  are  fairer  and  sweeter. 

'  You  do  not  mourn,  either,  for  one  you  have  lost  for  ever ;  you  do  not 
mourn  as  those  that  have  no  hope  of  meeting  again.  With  our  hope  of 
eternal  life,  we  can  none  of  us  help  binding  up  instinctively  the  hope  of 
meeting,  and  mutually  knowing  and  being  Imown  of,  those  that  have  gone 
before.  It  should  also  afford  you  some  little  solace  in  the  midst  of  your 
sadness  to  remember  that  you  have  the  sympathy  of  many  friends,  and 
among  others  I  would  very  earnestly  assure  you  that  you  have  mine. 

'  After  all,  however,  we  can  do  very  little  to  comfort  one  another  in  such 
circumstances  as  yours.  God  Himself  can  do  mnch ;  and  indeed  the  most 
that  wfi  can  do,  is  only  to  remind  one  another  of  that,  I  pray,  therefore,  that 
you  may  be  blessed  with  a  sense  of  the  nearness  and  the  goodness  of  Him 
who  is  the  binder  up  of  all  bleeding  hearts,  the  Supreme  Consoler  of  all 
them  that  suffer  and  yet  hope.' 

At  the  same  time,  he  had  lost  none  of  his  kindly  human  interest  in  life ;  only 
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the  other,  the  deeper  side,  presented  itself  to  him  more  freqaently  and 
strongly.  We  find  evidence  of  this — the  consideration  of  the  two — in  the 
following : — 

*  Though  I  am  not  sorry  but  pleased  that  the  observance  of  Christmas 
is  gradually  displacing  that  of  New  Year's  day  in  Scotland  (Christmas  has 
great  associations ;  but  New  Year's  day,  apart  from  its  whiskied  associations, 
is  a  stark  naked  date),  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that  the  most  memorable 
of  anniversaries  is  already  half  hidden  amidst  the  smoke  and  steam  of  roast 
beef  and  plum-pudding  and  prize  geese.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  pretend 
at  all  to  thank  heaven  ^^  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,"  the  truth  being  that 
I  wish  the  conventional  wish  of  a  "  Merry  Christmas  "  to  companions  when 
I  meet  them ;  and  then  I  eat  the  roast  beef,  the  plum-pudding,  and  the  prize 
goose  whenever  'they  come  before  me,  just  as  other  people  do  : — 

**  Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men  ?  *' 

Besides,  I  suppose  the  devout  persons  really  exercise  devotion  in  spite  of  the 
feeling,  and  the  mere  Christmas  feeder  gets  at  least  a  good  dinner,  which 
in  itself  is  always  a  good  thing.  So  we  will  even  drop  the  subject,  which, 
like  everything  else,  has  two  sides.  And,  by  the  way,  that  consideration  is 
the  torment  of  my  life ;  if  everything  had  only  one  side,  the  conduct  of  Ufe 
would  be  so  much  easier.  And  yet,  on  the  other  side,  where  would  be  the 
use  or  the  pleasure  of  being  clever  and  wise  f  Marry  I  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  everything  has  two  sides.' 

We  have  already  said  that  his  death  took  place  in  April  1870.  It 
occurred  some^rhat  suddenly,  at  home,  amidst  hiau  own  people.  He  was 
followed  to  the  grave  two  months  afterwards  by  his  mother,  who  also 
had  been  for  a  time  a  sufferer  along  with  him,  and  who,  doubtless, 
felt  a  mother's  pride  in  her  gifted  son,  and  also  a  mother's  amazed 
disappointment  at  his  not  commanding  that  success  as  a  preacher  which 
her  own  heart  as  well  as  the  admuration  of  his  friends  had  led  her  to 
expect. 

And  this  suggests  the  question  of  his  failing  to  obtain  a  call  to  any 
vacancy  during  his  somewhat  lengthened  probation.  It  was,  as  we  think, 
most  desirable  that  one  like  him  should  have  found  some  quiet  spot  where, 
from  'the  loopholes  of  retreat,'  he  might  have  studied  the  ongoings  of 
the  great  world,  and  nursed  his  muse  as  well  as  discharged,  as  be  would  have 
done,  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  And  had  he  been  settled  in  a  con- 
genial place,  he  would  soon  have  most  strongly  attached  his  people  to  him, 
who  would  have  returned  his  love,  and  been  not  a  little  proud  of  their 
gifted  minister.  His  sermons^  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  were  popular  as  well 
as  thoughtful  and  tasteful  in  their  cast,  and  he  had  great  power  of  adapta- 
tion. Specimens  of  two  he  wrote  during  his  probationship — at  places  so 
widely  apart  and  so  greatly  different  as  Stombway  and  Aldershot — are 
given ;  and  they  show  how  open  he  was  to  the  influences  around  him,  and  how 
skilfully  he  could  make  these  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  his  hearers. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  he  was  deficient  m  animation. 
Thus  we  find  him  saying  at  Lanark :  '  Audience  thinner  in  the  evening  than 
in  the  forenoon ;  must  go  in  for  more  life  in  the  delivery.'  Demosthenes 
said  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite  in  oratory  was  '  action.'  Perhaps 
a  little,  if  not  of  vociferation  at  least  of  vocal  power,  is  also  requured,  and  we 
suspect  that  in  both  these  respects  our  poet  was  defective. 

On  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  let    Mr.  Brown  speak,  who,   as 
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Davidson's  friend,  and  knowing  him  well,  can  speak  intelligently,  and  there- 
fore with  authority : — 

'  It  would  be  unjust  to  Davidson — it  would  be  even  more  unjuet  to  the 
Church  which  he  served — ^to  represent  him  as  having  been  a  professional 
failure.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  receive  a  call  is  neither  to  be  attributed  to 
his  lack  of  power  as  a  preacher,  nor  altogether  to  lack  of  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  congregation  to  which  he  preached  to  discover  and  appreciate  his 
gifts.  He  was  only  two  years  and  a  half  on  the  probationers'  list.  For 
nearly  the  half  of  the  time  he  was  in  failing  health.  Even  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  Church  allows  six  years  of  probation,  and  never  writes  a 
man  a  failure  till  that  time  has  expired.  When  Davidson  was  licensed,  the 
circumstances  were  extraordinary.  The  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  was  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  vacant  charges,  that  the 
opportunities  of  real  candidature  given  to  each  probationer  were  necessarily 
very  few.  Most  of  his  ablest  contemporaries  were  nearly  two  years  on  the 
list  before  they  were  settled.  In  fact,  the  present  scarcity  of  theological 
students  is  in  a  large  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  a  natural  reaction  from  the 
state  of  matters  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  years  of  Davidson's  proba- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  men  utterly  his  inferiors  were 
preferred  before  him.  He  was  aware  of  the  fact,  but  he  4id  not  allow  it  to 
embitter  his  spirit.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  either  under  a  system  of  popular  election  or  a  system  of  patron- 
age. There  will  probably  always  be  a  majority  of  people  who  will  be  more 
impressed  by  high-sounding  phrases  and  striking  delivery  than  by  quiet 
thoughtfulness  and  true  culture.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers 
of  recent  years  were  probationers  for  a  longer  time  than  Davidson :  Candlish 
nearly  lost  heart,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  country  before  a  sphere  of 
work  was  found  for  him;  and  Edward  Irving  never  got  a  charge  in 
Scotland,  but  had  to  carry  his  great  gifts  to  England  before  they  were  dis- 
covered. It  is  not  pretended  that  Davidson  would  ever  have  developed  pulpit 
power  like  that  of  either  Candlish  or  Irving.  He  had  neither  the  physical 
energy  nor  the  intense  dogmatic  convictions  of  both;  but  if  some  quiet 
sphere  had  been  found  for  him,  he  would  as  a  preacher  have  commanded  the 
respect  of  thoughtful  men,  and  would  have  done  something  to  mould  the 
thoughts  of  his  Church  and  time,  and  as  a  pastor  he  would  have  been  faith- 
ful and  greatly  beloved.  The  Church  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
there  is  any  way  in  which  she  could  secure  to  her  service  powers  like  his, 
which  do  not  count  for  much  among  vacant  congregations  on  the  outlook 
for  showy  and  popular  gifts.' 

Turning  from  Davidson  the  preacher  to  Davidson  the  poet,  there  is  one 
thing  that  we  have  regretted  as  to  the  productions  of  his  muse — ^that  is,  the 
want  of  some  songs  or  poems  of  a  distinctively  religious  kind.  We  have 
much  that  is  very  beautiful  and  true,  delineations  of  character,  descriptions 
of  nature,  and  moralizings  of  a  very  admirable  kind ;  but  one  would  have 
expected,  both  from  the  calling  in  which  he  was  engaged  and  his  decidedly 
Christian  spirit,  that  he  would  have  been  impelled  to  set  some  of  the  grand 
truths  or  scenes  of  the  Bible  to  music,  and  expressed  them  in  melodious 
verse.  It  is  true  that  much  of  what  is  called  religious  poetry  is  quite 
unworthy  of  the  name ;  religions  truth,  more  or  less,  is  there,  but  where  the 
poetry !  And  it  is  true  also  that  this  is  a  kind  of  thing  to  which  many  who 
mistake  themselves  for  poets  betake  themselves,  especially  in  their  very 
youthful  days ;  but  still  we  regret  that  one  so  capable  of  producing  some- 
thing really  worthy  in  this  direction  should  not  have  attempted  it,  and  we 
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seem  to  share  this  regret  with  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  for  to  one 
he  thus  writes,  under  date  10th  August  1866 : — 

'  Finish  either  of  the  hymns  ?  No ;  I  have  laid  them  aside  of  set  and 
deliberate  purpose.  I  shall  write  no  hymn  till  I  am  a  minister  for  years, — 
then,  like  Bernard  de  Morlaix,  I  think  I  should  write  one, 

'  What  do  I  know  yet  of  the  dark  side  of  life — its  sorrows,  and  sins,  and 
sufiFerings — ^that  I  should  put  words  of  song  into  believers'  lips,  or  un- 
believers' either?  It  is  overpowering  to  be  a  people's  voice  to  God  in 
prayer.'  Sometimes  I  seem  stricken  half  dumb  with  the  weight ;  preaching  is 
nothing  compared  to  it.  Finlayson,  when  at  Jedburgh,  said  to  me  that  I 
would  soon  get  over  that  feeling ;  but  I  do  not,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
like  to  get  over  it — if  that  means  growing  callous.  The  verse  is  a  favourite  of 
mine.  It  has  been  full  of  an  eternity  of  "  rest "  to  me  since  the  first  Sabbath 
after  I  left  home,  when  my  Bible  opened  at  it.  But  it  was  presumption  in  me 
to  have  meddled  with  it,  and  you  know  you  ought  not  to  have  seen  it  at  all. 
It  was  written  at  Aldershot  when  I  was  at  the  sermon,  *'  Bringing  every 
thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ, "  but  it  was  never  used. 
The  life  I  lead  just  now  is  far  too  hurried  to  write  even  an  earthward  song, 
let  alone  a  hymn.  You  remember  among  your  father's  old  engravings  yon 
copy  of  "  Fra  Angelico,"  with  the  inscription  we  made  out  to  be,  "  Painted 
at  rest,  praying."  That  is  only  how  a  hymn  may  be  written.  Arxal  ^  .  . 
But  the  missionary  hymn  of  the  Church  is  to  write  yet.' 

We  confess  to  have  read  this  book  with  deep  interest,  and  at  thnes  with 
mnch  emotion.  Here  we  have  one  possessed  of  gifts  that  might  have  made 
him  a  name  and  a  power  among  men,  passing  weary  years  in  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none,  undiscovered  by  those  who,  had  they  happened  to  have  found 
him  out,  would  have  greatly  rejoiced  in  him ;  for  though  a  congregation 
may  prefer  for  a  time  showy,  superficial  gifts  to  more  solid  ones,  it  never 
fails  ere  long  to  appreciate  a  pastor  of  cultured  mind  and  gracious  soul. 
And  then  the  long,  weary  years  of  coming  and  ebbing  health,  and  the,  as  we 
think,  premature  close — aU  so  patiently,  unselfishly,  and  heroically  borne !  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  touching  story,  and  any  Church  may  be  glad  and  grateful 
it  has  produced  such  a  son.  The  estimate  Mr.  Brown  gives  of  Davidson's 
character  is  in  no  way  overdrawn,  and  the  caution  in  judging  which  he  incul- 
cates may,  in  some  quarters,  not  be  unnecessary.  He  says :  '  The  noble 
words  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  written  of  John  Sterling  might  have  been 
written  of  Davidson :  "  In  clear  and  perfect  fidelity  to  truth  wherever  found, 
in  childlike  and  soldierUke,  pious  and  valiant  loyalty  to  the  Highest,  and 
what  of  good,  and  what  of  good  and  evil  that  might  send  him,  he  excelled 
among  good  men.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  lot  he  took  with  true  sim- 
plicity and  acquiescence.  Like  a  true  son — ^not  like  a  miserable,  mutinous 
rebel — he  comported  himself  in  this  universe.  Extremity  of  distress  .  .  . 
could  not  tempt  him  into  impatience  at  any  time.  By  no  chance  did  you 
ever  hear  from  him  a  whisper  of  those  mean  repinings,  miserable  arraignings 
and  questionings  of  the  Eternal  Power,  such  as  weak  souls,  even  well-disposed, 
sometimes  give  way  to  in  the  pressure  of  their  despair.  To  the  like  of  this 
he  never  yielded,  or  showed  the  least  tendency  to  yield,  which  surely  was 
well  on  his  part.  .  .  .  Not  a  rebel,  but  a  son,  I  said,  willing  to  suffer 
when  Heaven  said.  Thou  shalt ;  and  withal,  what  is  perhaps  rarer  in  such  a 
combination,  willing  to  rejoice  also,  and  right  cheerily  taking  the  good  that 
was  sent  whensoever  o|  in  whatever  form  it  came."  The  reader  who  makes 
much  of  the  mere  words  and  phrases  of  religion,  and  who  thinks  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  these  in  the  letters  and  journals  of  one  who  had  chosen  the 
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calling  o!  a  religious  teacher,  will  probably  be  disappointed  in  these  pages. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  adimssion  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  David- 
son's friendship,  know  well  that  there  was  never  a  devouter  spirit  or  a  more 
reverent  heart  than  his ;  but  he  had  a  constitutional  aversion  to  revealing 
his  deepest  feelings.  Even  in  his  earthly  relations,  that  which  brought  him 
his  purest  and  most  abiding  joy  was  kept  secret  from  his  dearest  friends. 
To  those  who  knew  him  best,  his  very  reticence  was  an  evidence  of  the  depth 
of  his  religious  experience.  It  was  abundantly  revealed  to  all  who  had  eyes 
to  see,  in  the  high-toned  purity  of  his  life,  in  his  unselfishness,  and  in  his 
devout  submission  to  the  will  of  God :  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 
That  is  the  highest  we  read  of  in  the  highest  life.* 

We  feel  that  we  have  given  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  a  book  abounding 
in  interest  and  brightness.  Some,  indeed,  may  think  that  at  times  the  letters 
are  characterized  by  an  approach  to  levity,  and  that  the  way  in  which  such 
a  book  as  The  Fmrfold  State  is  spoken  of  is  not  quite  befitting ;  but  those 
who  read  between  the  lines  will  see  throughout  all,  as  Mr.  Brown  afi&rms, 
the  workings  of  a  truly  reverential  spirit. 


ADDRESS  AT  ORDINATION  OF  TIYO  SOGA  AND  DANIEL 
M'LEAN  AS  MISSIONARIES.* 

BY  THE  LATE  BEV.  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  OLASGOW. 

My  dear  young  Brethren, — ^When  I  proceed  to  exhort  and  admonish  yoo, 
I  trust  that,  wherever  my  words  may  recommend  themselves  to  your  con- 
sciences, you  will  treat  them  with  more  than  the  regard  which  is  dne  to  the 
salutation  of  an  individual  Christian  friend,  and  that  you  will  receive  them 
with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  admonitions  of  the  Presbytery,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  entire  United  Church,  in  whose  name  I  address  you. 

Your  cases  are  peculiar  and  varied,  and  I  have  felt  some  difficulty  in 
making  an  arrangement  of  topics  to  which  it  is  proper  to  call  your  attention. 
I  have  decided  on  the  following : — 

Firsts  in  common  with  others  of  us,  you  have  been  ordained  ministers  of 
the  gospel;  secondly,  you  have  been  specially  ordained  as  missionaries; 
thirdly,  you  have  been  still  more  specially  ordained  as  missionaries  to  the 
children  of  Africa ;  fourthly,  yet  more  especially  you  have  been  ordained 
as  missionaries  to  children  of  Africa,  residing  respectively  in  our  West 
India  Colonies  and  Caffraria ;  &nd,  fifthly,  there  are  specialties  in  the  personal 
character  and  history  of  each  of  you. 

All  of  these  topics  are  interesting,  but  our  time  is  so  limited  that  it  can 
be  but  briefly  that  I  make  a  few  observations  under  each  of  them. 

I.  The  first  is,  that  you  have  been  ordained  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,—' 
i.e.,  a  section  of  the  visible  Church  which  you  yourselves  regard  as  genuine, 

*  Thi9  ordination  took  place  in  John  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Glasgow,  on 
23d  December  1856.  A  friend  who  was  present  thus  writes:  ^  Wonderful  blending  through 
aU  of  shrewdness  and  kindliness,  reyealings  of  the  observant  eye  and  the  keenly  sympathetic 
heart.  The  interest,  and  the  solemnity  as  well,  intensified  as  it  proceeded,  and  reached  a 
culnunation  in  what  had  reference  to  the  two  young  missionaries  personally;  especially 
when,  fastening  his  eye  on  Tiyo,  and  addressing  him  familiarly  by  name,  the  good  Doctor 
made  most  touching  allusion  to  the  then  recent  death  of  his  own  son  "  Willie,  and  to  the 
intimacy  of  friendship  between.  Tiyo  and  him.  Soga  quite  broke  down,  and  a  sympathetic 
thrill  seemed  to  pass  along  the  whole  platform  of  presbyters,  and  far  through  the  congrega- 
tion, which  crowded  every  comer  of  the  church.  Amid  this  glow  and  flow  of  emotion,  Dr. 
Anderson,  himself  unmanned,  suddenly  closed  the  book,  leaving  the  audience  whom  he 
should  then  have  proceeded  to  address,  to  gather  in  (as  he  told  them)  the  impression  and 
lesson  for  themselves.* 
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have  in  the  name  of  CMst  given  you  commission  and  authority  to  preach 
the  word,  to  dispense  its  sacraments,  and  administer  the  discipline  of  its 
Churches.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  communicated  to  you  any  influence, 
as  the  impostures  of  Popery  and  Prelacy  pretend  they  communicate  to  their 
sons  in  similar  circumstances.  We  have  simply  given  you,  as  a  Christian 
Church,  credentials  of  your  qualifications  to  be  mmisters  of  the  gospel,  and 
commissioned  you  to  go  forth  in  our  name,  under  the  name  of  Christ,  but 
in  the  power  of  the  name  of  Christ,  to  execute  all  the  offices  of  the  ministry 
of  His  Church.  This  is  much  less  than  priestly  imposture  claims  for  the 
power  of  its  ordination ;  but  there  is  enough  in  it  for  a  man  to  wear  in  the 
way  of  honour,  enough  for  him  to  bear  in  the  way  of  responsibility. 

First,  as  to  the  honour.  Reflect,  my  young  brethren,  that  from  being 
members  of  the  flock,  you  have  been  raised  to  be  shepherds ;  that  from  being 
soldiers  in  the  ranks,  you  have  been  raised  to  be  captains  in  the  host ;  that 
from  being  numbered  among  the  people,  you  have  been  exalted  to  be  princes 
and  judges  in  Israel.  This  as  to  your  position  in  the  Church ;,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world  also,  your  ordination  is  of  the  most  venerable  nature.  You 
are  God's  ambassadors  to  them,  to  denounce  their  rebellion,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  proclaim  the  terms  and  proffer  of  a  merciful  reconciliation :  if  they 
close  with  which,  you  will  prove  ministers  of  life  to  them ;  but  if  they  reject 
which,  you  will  be  ministers  to  them  of  death  unto  death.  In  either  case, 
your  ambassadorship  will  be  of  the  most  momentous  consequence.  Be 
admonished,  then,  my  young  friends,  to  conceive  highly  of  your  office. 
Much  depends  on  your  doing  so.  A  consciousness  of  being  what  ia.  carnal 
world  calls  nobly  bom^  will  ofttimes  operate  so  as  to  dissuade  unregenerate 
men  from  what  is  mean  and  dishonourable,  and  invigorate  them  for  a  career 
of  heroism.  Let  your  consciousness  of  God's  ordination  of  you  to  office  in 
the  Church  of  His  Son  perform  for  you  a  similar  but  more  efficient  part  j  for 
it  is  not  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  which  the  Lord  has  designed  for  His 
ministering  servants.  I  persuade  you  not  to  pride,  sirs,  but  to  dignity  of 
conduct  which  is  consistent  at  once  with  the  most  humble  estimation  of  a 
man's  self  personally,  and  the  most  respectful  and  tender  treatment  of  his 
neighbours.  Our  Lord  was  not  the  less  dignified  for  His  familiarity  with  the 
poor.  Make  Him  your  model.  Remember  that  your  dignity  consists  in 
being  chosen  of  God  to  he  servants  to  His  Church.  In  this  reflection  you 
will  find  those  principles  which,  on  the  one  hand,  will  raise  you  in  mag- 
nanimity above  the  fear  of  man,  and  make  you  bold  and  uncompromising  in 
the  discharge  of  your  duties ;  and  which,  on  the  other,  will  sweeten  your 
conduct  with  meekness  and  the  most  amiable  benevolence. 

So  far  as  your  personal  piety  respects  youj  own  salvation,  I  am  less 
concerned  about  it  on  the  present  occasion ;  it  is  as  respecting  yom'  success 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  others  that  I  am  more  immediately  interested 
in  it.  I  would  avoid  being  chargeable  with  the  extravagance  of  saying  that 
an  unconverted  minister  cannot  be  used  of  the  Lord  as  an  instrument  of 
converting  others,  and  even  of  edifying  His  saints.  That  a  well-acted 
hypocrisy  has  sometimes  been  successful  not  only  for  the  hypocrite's  own 
profit,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the  cause  of  truth,  there  can  be  little  question. 
Mal^ng  all  due  allowance  for  this,  however,  it  would  be  violatory  of  every 
feeling  of  propriety  iand  sanctity  to  deny  that  it  is  in  personal  piety  the  best 
agency  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found ;  and  that,  unless  such  piety  be  a  quali- 
fication of  the  agency,  our  hopes  of  much  success  must  be  unreasonable  and 
foolish.  It  is  only  personal  religion  which  can  sustain  and  perpetuate  a 
minister's  energy,  and  enable  him  to  persevere  amid  disappointment  and 
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trials.  Besides,  correet  experimental  preaching — of  all  preaching  the  most 
profitable-^an  proceed  only  from  that  man  who  has  himself  been  exercised 
by  spiritual  feeling.  And  tiien  there  is  the  secret  prayer  for  himself  which 
God  answers,  and  the  intercession  for  others  to  which  God  listens,  and  the 
honour  which  God -confers  on  the  labours  of  him  whom  He  loyes,  which  have 
thdr  place  in  the  ministrations' of  the  man  of  personal  piety,  but  which  are 
wanting  in  those  of  him  who  has  not  yet  made  his  own  peace  with  the  divine 
government.  Add  to  all  this,  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  best  managed 
hypocrisy  will  sooner  or  later  be  detected  off  its  goard,  so  that  the  man's 
ministry  shall  be  blasted  with  suspicions  of  his  insincerity.  Be  exhorted 
then,  brethren,  to  be  diligent  in  cultivating  the  devotion  of  your  own  hearts, 
both  with  a  view  to  the  salvation  of  yourselves,  and  your  success  as  agents 
in  the  salvation  of  others. 

Taming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  you  ought  to  dis- 
charge your  duty,  I  observe  that  the  grand  characteristic  of  your  office  being 
to  preachy  you  must  be  careful  that  yours  be  a  preaching  of  the  word,  the 
Holy  Bible — nothing  in  a  vain  attempt  at  philosophy  above  that  word; 
nothing  in  a  cowardly  spirit  of  making  compromises  with  the  world  below 
that  word ;  nothing  in  the  way  of  evasion,  from  whatever  motive,  aside  from 
that  word ;  and  the  whole  of  it,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  as  much  of  it  as  you 
possibly  can,  with  propriety.  I  repeat  that  expression,  although  the  whole 
of  .the  word  is  useful  for  instruction,  correction,  edification,  and  comfort, 
there  are  not  only  portions  of  it  which  are  far  more  valuable  than  others, 
and  which  should  receive  the  first  attention,  and  continuously  the  greater 
attention,  but  there  is  what  is  ceAled  seasonahle  truth — ^that  which  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  and  needed  in  particular  circumstances ;  and  by  nothing 
are  the  qualifications  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  better  tested  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  occasionally  selects  the  appropriate  arrow  from  the 
armoury  of  the  Lord,  appropriate  to  the  times  and  seasons,  when  his 
ministry  is  generally  characterized  by  the  wielding  of  the  sword  of  what  is 
enunently  designated  Evangelical  truth — ^the  salvation  of  the  sinner  through 
faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer  for  his  pardon,  and  a  glorified  B;edeemer  for  his 
purification  through  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Such  being  the  ayhject-matter  of  your  preaching,  as  to  its  mode  or  mamier 
I  beseech  you,  brethren,  let  it  be  with  simplicity,  with  words  and  argu- 
ments and  images  of  illustration  which  you  are  persuaded  those  whom  you 
address  will  comprehend.  Oh,  what  a  sin !  what  a  contemptible  vanity  it 
is,  that  a  man,  for  the  gratification  of  what  he  deems  his  own  literary  or 
scientific  taste,  should  compose  sentences  at  home  and  go  forth  to  9po^ 
them  before  a  people  who  he  knows  will  make  no  profit  by  the  exhibition! 
It  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  contemptible  and  profane.  But  when  you,  brethr^ 
speak  with  the  wish  that  people  may  be  instructed  by  you,  let  it  be  in  more 
than  a  mere  spirit  of  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Oh,  be 
earnest, — ^not  coldly  conscientious,  but  warmly  earoest, — earnest  that  God 
may  be  glorified,  earnest  that  miserable  men  may  be  saved,  and  earnest 
that  you  yourselves  may  have  a  high  place  of  honour  in  that  day  when  those 
who  have  tamed  sinners  to  righteousness  shall  shine  like  stars.  Do  not 
despise  this  ambition  of  being  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  a 
secondary  motive,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  one  of  powerful  influence,  one  which 
Christ  Himself  felt,  one  with  which  He  frequently  plied  and  comforted  the 
hearts  of  His  disciples,  and  none  of  us  can  afford  to  dispense  with  any  one 
of  the  incitements  to  diligence  with  which  He  has  provided  us.  Let  each  of 
you,  then,  among  his  other  meditations,  think  of  the  star  he  would  like  io 
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be  in  the  firmament  of  the  kingdom.  '  I^ot  one  of  inferior  magnitude,'  I 
trust  each  of  you  will  reply.  Labour,  then,  to  that  end.  We  who  have 
commissioned  you  will  profit  by  your  holy  ambition. 

However  reluctantly,  I  must  quit  this  topic  of  your  ordination  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  generally,  and  leave  to  your  own  reflections  your 
duties  as  domestic  counsellors,  peacemakers,  and  sympathizers ;  your  duties 
as  advising,  remonstrating  with,  and  encouraging  individuals  in  private; 
your  conduct  in  sessions,  among  elders,  where  you  may  be  stationed  in 
organized  Churches,  that  it  be  at  once  dignified  and  firm,  as  each  of  you 
being  the  first  man,  and  yet  condescending  and  deferring  as  being  but  an  equal 
in  authority,  primus  inter  pares;  and  your  conduct  in  presbyteries  and  synods, 
that  you  submit  to  brethren,  with  the  only  qualification  that  it  be  in  the 
Lord,  and  that  you  heartily  enter  with  them  into  all  their  measures  of  well- 
doing, yea,  be  stimulators  of  them  to  works  of  love ;  and  finally,  that  you 
act  as  ministers  of  thcr  Church  Catholic,  ready  to  co-operate  with,  yea,  press- 
ing your  co-operation  on  all  who  love  Christ,  of  whatever  denomination  of 
Christians  it  may  be.  Insistence  on  all  these  particulars,  which  belong  to 
the  topic  of  your  general  ordiuation,  I  must  forego. 

n.  I  pass  on  to  the  second  topic,  that  you  have  been  ordained  as  mis- 
sionaries. What  shall  I  say  of  a  missionary?  I  should  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  his  proper  character  at  large ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only 
make  these  notes :  Firsts  that  a  missionary  is  entitled  to  great  sympathy  and 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Church ;  that,  in  her  cause  as  well  as  his  own, 
he  should  subject  himself  to  great  privations.  Secondly^  that  a  very  special 
zeal  is  expected  of  him,  right  or  wrong ;  and  that,  if  he  is  not  possessed  of  it, 
he  should  not  have  offered  himself  for  the  post.  Thirdly^  that  he  is  more 
responsible  to  brethren :  in  the  case  of  the  ordination  of  a  common  minister, 
it  is  more  of  Tcsponsibility  to  a  particular  congregation ;  here  it  is  to  the 
whole  of  the  society  or  denomination. 

m.  You  have  been  ordained  as  missionaries  to  the  children  of  Africa^  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Ham,  by  nature  under  a  deep  curse,  to  manifest 
Christ  as  anointed  to  abolish  the  curse.  Wherever  the  curse  fell  most 
heavily,  there  also  does  His  honour  lie  in  having  His  redemption  poured  out 
most  abundantly.  I  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  little  noticed,  that  when  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  betwixjb  Jew  and  Gentile  was  to  be  broken  down, 
the  Ethiopian  eanuch  was  baptized  before  Cornelius;  and  I  esteem  it  a  great 
honour  in  our  Church,  that  in  the  West  Indies,  Caffraria,  ^nd  Old  Calabar 
they  should  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  expend 
the  greater  part  of  their  missionary  exertions  on  these  forlorn  children  of 
Ham.  You,  brethren,  form  part  of  our  agency  in  this  work.  Our  honour 
is  deeply  concerned  in  you,  that  you  work  so  as  to  show  by  the  result  of 
your  Lftbonrs  what  a  carnal  world  is  so  slow  to  believe,  that  the  negro  is 
equally  with  the  white  man  the  child  of  the  Universal  Father,  and,  what  the 
Church  is  so  slow  to  believe,. that  the  children  of  Ham  are  equally  with  us, 
who  are  the  children  of  Japhet,  the  brethren  of  the  Incarnated  Redeemer. 

lY.  To  children  of  Ham  in  our  West  India  Colonies  and  Caffraria — an 
acknowledgment  of  wrongs. 

Y,  Specialties  in  the  case  of  each  of  you.    M'Lean,  for  an  admiration., 

Tiyo  Soga.  How  many  interests  I  Gewera^Niven,  myself,  our  children, 
our  Church  generally. 

[On  the  last  two  topics  Dr.  Anderson's  ms.  contains  notes  merely  as 
above  given.]  ' 
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The  propriety  or  necessity  of  evangel- 
istic work  is  not  now  regarded  as  an 
open  question,  famishing  a  fit  theme 
for  discussion ;  for  all  the  Chnrches  are 
agreed  on  the  point.  Evangelistic  meet- 
ings have  of  late  years  been  held  at 
intervals  in  all  our  chnrches;  and  there 
is  a  general  impression  that  they  are 
both  needed  and  often  productive  of 
much  good.  There  is  room  for  some 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  them ;  and  con- 
ferences are  occasionally  held  which 
afford  a  good  opportunity  for  hearing 
the  lessons  of  experience  acquired  by 
those  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  carrying  the  gospel  to  persons  outeide 
the  Church,  which  is  the  proper  work  of 
Evangelism.  Our  aim  must  be  to  get  as 
much  good  as  possible  from  evangelistic 
services,  and  to  conduct  them  so  wisely 
as  to  escape  the  incidental  evils  that 
are  sometimes  unfortunately  associated 
with  them.  The  aim  is  to  reach  that 
part  of  the  population  that  does  not 
*come  under  the  ordinary  means  of  grace, 
to  reach  them  either  directly  or  through 
a  more  earnest  piety  stirred  up  in  the 
Church  by  means  of  these  services.  The 
outcast  and  neglected  population  do  not 
resent  the  Church's  efforts  to  reclaim 
them;  but  they  are  confirmed  in  their 
repugnance  to  religion  when  they  see 
cause  to  say,  *No  man  careth  for 
our  souls.'  We  must  go  then  to  the 
highways,  and  by  a  sweet  persuasion 
compel  men  to  come  in  to  the  gospel 
feast.  The  Church  is  culpably  neglect- 
ful if  she  put  forth  no  earnest  efforts  to 
reclaim  the  wanderers. 

As  to  the  means  and  methods  to  be 
employed  in  conducting  evangelistic 
work,  it  may  be  remarkSi  that  prayer 
must  invariably  precede  the  meeting.  We 
must  implore  divine  direction,  for  those 
who  conduct  the  services,  and  grace  for 
the  hearers,  that  the  hearts  of  all  may 
be  prepared  to  receive  the  seed  of  the 
word.  The}  importance  of  such  pre- 
liminary services  was  fully  recognised 
by  the  two  American  evangelists  whose 
recent  labours  in  this  counl^  were  very 
abundantly  blessed.  They  made  it  a 
eondition  of  their  visiting  a  town,  that 
union  prayer-meetings,  conducted  by 
Christians  of  various  denominations, 
should  previously  be  held  to  implore  a 


blessingon  theservices  that  were  to  follow. 
These  prayers  brought  down  the  blessing 
from  on  high,  and  raised  those  expecta- 
tions which  prepared  the  hearts  of  men 
for  cordially  receiving  it.  We  are  not 
entitled  to  expect  the  divine  blessing  on 
any  sort  of  efforts  we  may  put  forth,, 
whether  they  are  wise  or  foolish.  If  we 
stretch  forth  a  rude  hand  to  the  ark  of 
God,  we  may  perish  like  Uzzah ;  or,  if  we 
refuse  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty,  we  may  inherit  the 
curse  of  Meroz.  Preachers  of  the 
gospd  have  many  opportunities  of  pro- 
claiming that  truth  which  is  'mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds;'  and  thus  they  have  the 
honour  of  being  *  labourers  together  with 
God.'  But  if  any  of  them  hold  their 
peace  when  they  ought  to  speak  out, 
they  let  slip  an  honour  which  is  fairly 
within  their  grasp,  and  God  will  employ 
other  agents  to  accomplish  His  work. 
The  warning  which  Mordecai  gave  to 
Queen  Esther  when  the  destruction  of 
her  ^ople  was  threatened,  contains  a 
principle  which  conveys  a  warning  and 
admonition  for  us :  '  If  thou  altogether 
boldest  thy  peace  at  this  time,  then  shiJl 
there  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise 
to  the  Jews  from  another  place;  but 
thou  and  thy  father's  house  shall  be 
destroyed:  and  who  knoweth  whether 
thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such 
a  time  as  this? '  The  grand  and  glori- 
ous aim  of  all  Evangel£m  is  to  save  the 
perishing  souls  of  men — ^the  same  object 
for  which  the  Saviour  came  to  earth  and 
shed  His  precious  blood ;  for  the  Son  of 
man  came  'to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.'  Christ's  aim  must  be 
ours,  if  we  imbibe  His  Spirit  and  copy 
His  example.  We  must  eagerly  avau 
ourselves  of  everything  which  may  help 
us  to  gain  our  high  aim,  and  the  wise 
employment  of  the  proper  means  is  in- 
dispensable. '  He  that  winneth  souls  is 
wise.'  T)his,  however,  is  not  *ttie  wis- 
dom of  this  world,'  which  *Grod  hath 
made  foolish;'  but  it  4s  the  wisdom  that 
is  from  above,'  which  *is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy.'  This  wisdom  is  the  gift*  of 
God,  to  be  obtained  by  prayer ;  for  'if 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  .him  ask  of 
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God,  that  giyeth  to  all  men  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given 
huu.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing 
wavering.'  Earnest  and  imited  prayer 
for  divine  wisdom,  then,  must  precede 
all  our  evangelistic  services;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  the  divine 
direction  and  blessing  except  we  ask 
them.  If  such  prayer  is  true  and  hearty, 
it  will  raise  Iiurge  expectations  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  both  of  those  who 
offer  it  and  of  those  on  whose  behalf  it 
is  offered :  they  will  come  to  the  special 
service  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
lighteousness ;  and  this  spiritual  appetite 
wHl  prepare  them  for  receiving  Hhe 
bread  of  life,'  of  which  '  if  any  man  eat, 
he  shall  live  for  ever.'  Preparation 
should  precede  every  religious  service. 
Such  preparation  preceded  the  giviug 
of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai ;  and  it  was 
only  after  Moses  had  sanctified  the 
people,  and  they  had  washed  their 
clothes  as  an  outward  symbol,  that,  on 
the  third  day,  they  were  allowed  to  come 
near  the  Mount  on  which  the  law  was 
given.  Preparatory  services  were  ap- 
pointed to  precede  the  Jewish  Passover ; 
and  on  a  memorable  occasion,  when  such 
.preparation  was  neglected  by  some  of 
the  people,  king  Hezekiah  prayed  for 
them,  saying :  *  The  good  Lord  pardon 
every  one  that  prepareth  his  heart  to 
fieek  God,  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers, 
though  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to 
the  purification  of  the  sanctuary.'  These 
preliminary  services  were  not  a  matter 
of  indifference:  the  people  suffered  for 
their  neglect  of  them;  ^and  the  Lord 
hearken^  to  Hezekiah,  and  healed  the 
.people.'  Our  New  Testament  feast  also 
must  be  prepared  for:  *Let  a  man 
examine  himself,  and  so'  (that  is,  then, 
but  not  till  then)  *  let  him  eat  of  that 
bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.'  When  we 
expect  little,  we  receive  little ;  but  when 
we  come  to  our  religious  services  after 
tamest,  believing  prayer,  we  naturally 
expect  and  receive  the  blessing  from  on 
high. 

After  due  preparation  for  the  service, 
we  enter  on  it  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
-praise.  Praise  by  means  of  psalms  and 
hymns  should  he  a  prominent  feature,  in 
all  evangelistic  meetings.  Poetry  is  the 
language  of  feeling;  and  psalms  and 
hymns  are  the  suitable  expression  of  the 
devotional  sentiment  which  they  inten- 
sify. "We  both  inhale  and  breathe  forth 
the  true  spirit  of  religion  in  song.    In 


every  religious  revival,  an  invariable 
characteristic  is  the  earnestness  wltifi 
which  the  praise  of  God  is  sung ;  and 
praise  is  now  receiving  a  prominence  in 
all  our  religious  meetings,  such  as  it 
never  before  attained.  God  is  now 
inviting  those  who  are  skilled  in  music 
to  lay  this  talent  on  the  altar  of  God. 
Praise  and  preaching  go  together,  not 
as  co-ordinate  workers,  but  as  mutuallv 
helpful  in  the  same  great  cause.  Each 
can  do  what  the  otiier  cannot ;  but  both 
contribute  to  the  same  result.  We  may 
object  to  speak  of  '  singing  the  gospel ; ' 
but  however  we  may  prefer  to  express 
it,  the  gospel  has  often  been  effectually 
preach^  by  means  of  the  service  of  song. 
A  youth  known  to  the  writer  was  power- 
fully aroused  from  spiritual  slumber  by 
hearing  a  congr^ation  fervently  singing 
the  words, — 

*  Trim  your  lamps,  and  be  ready  for  the  mid- 

night cry;* 

and  he  has  seen  a  congregation  more 
thrilled  by  the  chorus  addiissed  to  the 
Prodigal  Child,— 

*  Come  home!  come  home!^  you  are  weary  at 

heart,* 

than  by  the  earnest  address  on  the  same 
subject  which  preceded  it.  Even  the 
announcement  of  the  fact  that  some 
prominence  is  to  be  given  to  singing 
attracts  to  a  meeting  many  that  feel  a 
high  degree  of  pleasure  in  sacred  aong. 

The  f  reaching ,  however,  must  ever  be 
the  mam  part  of  the  service ;  and  saving 
truth  must  be  adapted  to  different  classes 
of  hearers.  Mum  of  the  preaching  of 
the  sanctuary  contemplates  the  edifi- 
cation of  believers;  but  evangelistic 
addresses  are  meant  chiefly  to  bear  on 
the  imconverted.  Those  who  are  still 
outside  the  kingdom  may  be  viewed 
under  three  classes — ^the  careless,  the 
awakened,  and  the  convicted.  Promin- 
ence must  be  given  to  the  condition  of 
the  careless.  Our  first  effort  must  be  to 
arrest  their  attention.  When  they  come 
witlun  the  reach  of  the  sound  of  the 
gospel,  they  hear  as  if  they  heard  not. 
The  word  of  God  makes  no  impression 
whatever  on  their  minds.  They  are  like 
the  wayside  hearers,  where  the  seed  falls 
on  the  hard  soil,  but  does  not  sink  into 
it.  Our  first  aiuunust  be  to  induce  the 
sinner  to  stop  and  think.  We  must 
announce  and  reiterate  the  call  of  God : 
*Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Consider  your 
ways.'    It  is  the  want  of  consideration 
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that  is  t&e  sinner's  ruin.  Wlien  he  is 
brought  to  reflection,  he  finds  that  con- 
science accuses  him,  and  the  witness 
within  preves  a  powerful  ally  of  the 
word  addreesed  to  him  from  without. 
A  worm  at  the  root  blights  the  plant 
of  delusive  hopes  in  which  he  trtusted. 
The  sinner  is  undoubtedly  in  the  wrong; 
but  we  en  if  we  svppose  that  mere 
denunciation  will  bring  him  oyer  to  a 
right  state  of  thought  and  feeling.  We 
must  be  respectful  and  solemn,  and  deal 
with  conscience.  Wheneyer  yon  conyey 
to  him  the  impression  that  you  haye 
pleasure  in  denouncing  him,  you  haye 
lost  your  power  oyer  him.  We  must 
haye  a  tender  concern  for  the  ruin  which 
the  sinner  is  bringing  on  himself,  ere  we 
can  hope  to  influence  him  for  his  good. 
We  must  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israd,  when  he  said,  ^  Biyers 
of  water  run  down  mine  eyes,  because 
they  keep  net  Thy  law;*  and  that  of 
the  greatest  of  all  Heayen's  messengers 
to  earth,  who  knew  the  guilt  and  ob- 
duracy of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem;  and  therefore,  when  ap- 
proaching the  city,  He  wept  oyer  it,  and 
said :  *  If  thou  hadst  known,  eyen  thou, 
at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they 
are  hid  from  thine  eyes.*  We  must 
assure  him  of  the  Sayiour's  compassion- 
ate sympathy,  and  tell  him  of  the  great 
sacrifice  He  made  to  secure  his  happi- 
ness, to  saye  him  from  death,  and  to 
raise  him  to  life  and  honour.  Those 
who  haye  had  much  experience  and 
success  in  dealing  with  criminals  in 
prisons  and  outcasts  in  large  cities,  haye 
myariably  testified,  that  it  was  when  they 
spoke  of  the  compassionate  regard  of 
the  Redeemer  for  the  wretched  and  the 
lost  that  the  most  abandoned  were  most 
moved.  This  was  a  prominent  charac- 
teristic in  the  preachmg  of  Mr.  Moody, 
by  which  he  powerfully  stirred  the  great 
metropolis  of  England. 

In  dealing  with  the  unconverted,  we 
do  well  to  make  a  free  use  of  Scripture. 
The  word  of  God  has  more  power  than 
any  words  of  our  own  that  we  can  use.  It 
is  '  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  asmnder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a 
discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart.'  We  can  tell  the  sinner  that 
God  says  to  him :  '  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked;  but  that  the 


wicked  turn  from  his  waj  and  live:  tnm 
ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why 
will  ye  die? '  '  Oh,  do  not  this  abominable 
thing  that  I  hate.'     'Flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come.'      'Giod  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  (mly-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'    We 
must  sound  the  note  of  warning  by 
assuring  him  that  the  neglect  of  inlva- 
tion  is  the  loss  of  the  soul :  '  How  ediall 
we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva- 
tion?'    'The  Lord  Jesus  shdl  be  re- 
vealed from  heaven  with  His  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance 
on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  tiiat 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  L(»rd  Jesus 
Ghnst.'    When  tne  sinner  awakes  to  a 
sense  of  his  danger,  a  great  point  is 
gained;   but  we  must  not  leave  him 
there.    Lot's  wife  believed  in  the  doom 
of  Sodom,  and  fled  from  the  city,  but 
perished  in  the  plain.    The  sleeper  who 
awakes  to  find  his  house  on  fire,  may  try 
to  escape  by  a  way  which  proves  destruc- 
tive to  him.   The  awakened  need  a  guide, 
and  they  are  disposed  to  follow  a  leader. 
Their  efforts  to  escape  from  danger  may 
only  reveal  more  clearly  the  greatness  of 
that  danger.    Awakening  advances  to  a 
real  conviction.    When  sinners  are  cat 
to  the  heart  by  a  dear  conviction  of  sin 
and  helplessness,  they  are  ready  to  cry, 
'What  shall  we  do?'     It  is  cruel  to 
neglect  such  cases :  for  conviction  is  not 
conversion,  and  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  sowing  the  seed  of  the  word 
may  soon  pass  away.    Serious  impres- 
sions may  prove  evanescent:  like  the 
goodness  of  Judah  and  Israel,  of  which 
the  prophet    Hosea  said,   that   'as  a 
morning  doud  and  as  the  early  dew  it 
goeth  away.'    We  must  point  the  con- 
victed sinner  to  the  cross ;  and  he  will 
find  all  he  needs  in  Him  who  suffered 
there.     He  has  discovered  his  disease, 
and  he  must  trust  the  Divine  Physician 
and  apply  the  j>roper  remedy.     How 
sweet  to  find  the  sovereign  bahn  for  the 
deep  wounds  of  discovered  sin, — ^namely, 
that  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Olunst  the 
iniquity  of  us  all ! 

Evangelistic  services  require  a  succes- 
sion of  daily  meetings.  An  isolated  meet- 
ing produces  only  a  transient  impression. 
If  the  service  is  to  be  spedal,  and  the 
impression  deep  and  lasting,  the  meet- 
ings must  be  repeated  so  as  to  form  a 
connected  series  In  former  days,  the 
long  services  at  communions,  lasting  for 
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several  days,  were  like  a  series  of  reyiyal 
services,  and  were  often  greatly  blessed. 
niey  do  not  seem  adapted,  howeyer,  to 
the  wants  of  tiie  present  time,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  now  much  curtailed; 
but  evangelifffcic  seryices  accomplish  a 
similar  purpose,  and  are  more  in  f  ayour. 
Sustained  attention  is  needed  in  order 
to  permanent  good.  Bepeated  assaults 
break  down  the  stronghold  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  continued  effort  is  required 
in  order  to  fix  thought  on  neglected  or 
unknown  truth.  When  serious  impres- 
sion is  produced,  it  leads  to  the  study  of 
the  wora  of  QoA,  and  to  earnest  prayer 
for  divine  light  and  guidance.  Thus  do 
we  abide  in  the  Spirit,  and  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  delights  to  honour 
and  bless  those  who  do  so.  Thus  a  suc- 
cession of  meetings,  in  which  the  word 
and  the  Spirit  act  on  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  sinner,  cannot  fail  to  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good,  even  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  not  at  once  led  to  decision ; 
while  many  who  have  long  halted  be- 
tween two  opinions  will  be  brought  to 
decision  at  last. 

Meetings  should  not  he  protracted  to  a 
late  hour.  Frequent  meetings  keep  the 
mind  fresh  and  the  attention  lively;  but 
when  a  meeting  is  unduly  protracted,  a 
sense  of  weariness  and  incBsposition  to 
act  is  produced.  The  intemperance  of 
long  meetings  leads  to  dissipation  and 
causes  reaction.  An  unduly  late  meet- 
ing unfits  for.  the  proper  obseryance  of 
family  devotion,  and  indeed  takes  away 
the  opportunity  for  it.  Late  hours  bring 
discredit  on  the  whole  movement,  and 
^ve  opportunity  for  xmseemly  conduct 
on  the  pa^  of  the  young,  whose  benefit 
we  earnestly  seek.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  exceptional  cases  when  a  late 
hour  may  be  proper,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  watch-night  meeting  in 
Edinburgh,  which  closed  3ie  year  during 
which  the  American  evangelists  visited 
Scotland,  was  felt  by  those  who  attended 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  impressive  meet- 
ings ever  attended  by  them,  as  the 
present  writer  can  testify,  and  it  was 
continued  from  e^ht  o'clock  evening  till 
midnight;  but  the  object  was  to  close 
one  year  and  begin  the  next  with  prayer. 
There  was  i^us  good  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  orcSnary  rule,  and  the  case 
was  regarded  as  clearly  exceptional.  An 
evening  meeting  protracted  beyond  ten 
o'clock  is  undoubtedly  too  late. 

Evangelistic  addresses  should  he  short. 


There  ought  to  be  two  or  three  addresses 
at  each  meeting,  with  prayer  or  praise, 
or  both,  between.  Short  addresses  give 
opportunity  for  the  variety  wluch  is 
essei\tial  to  the  success  of  an  evangeliatic 
meeting.  One  longer  address  may  be 
unavoidable  in  rural  districts,  where  a 
sufficient  number  of  speakers  with  special 
qualifications  cannot  be  conveniently 
obtained ;  but  where  there  is  a  choice, 
a  variety  of  addresses  is  to  be  preferred. 
Short  prayers,  addresses,  and  hymns, 
properly  intermingled,  admirably  sus- 
tain attention,  even  in  a  meeting  which 
is  longer  tiian  usual. 

Meetings  for  anxious  inquirers  have 
often  heen  of  great  service^  hut  much 
tvisdom  is  needed  in  conducting  them. 
When  there  is  much  excitement  in  the 
first  meeting,  many  remain  from  mere 
curiosity  who  are  properly  not  anxious 
inquirers  at  all.  llie  time  of  those  who 
are  well  qualified  to  converse  with  the 
anxious  may  be  wasted  with  such  per- 
sons, while  the  really  anxious  are  over- 
looked and  unknown.  It  is  often  better 
to  appoint  a  time  for  conversation 
with  individual  applicants,  rather  than 
waste  time  with  those  who  come  in  the 
mass.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that 
individuals  ill  qualified  to  guide  the 
inquirers  undertake  the  duty.  Those 
who  have  charge  of  the  meeting  should 
provide  persons  qualified  for  this  im- 
portant service,  idlowing  no  others  to 
undertake  it,  and  they  should  afterwards 
converse  with  those  who  were  authorized, 
toascertainhow  they  performed  the  duty, 
and  to  give  hints  for  future  guidance. 
If  not  properly  conducted,  the  second 
meeting  had  better  never  be  held  at 
all.  It  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse. 
But  we  can  hardly  overestimate  the 
importance  of  proper  personal  dealing 
with  tiie  really  anxious. 

A  few  hints  have  thus  been  thrown 
out  on  the  means  and  methods  of  Evan- 
gelism, The  great  importance  of  the 
subject  entitles  it  to  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received  from  the  Church. 
We  must  not  only  welcome  the  penitent 
sinner  when  he  returns  from  his  evil 
ways:  we  must  go  forth  to  seek  the 
lost.  The  Church  has  hitherto  been  too 
much  inclined  to  devote  attention  exclu- 
sively to  families  within  her  pale,  ignor- 
ing the  state  of  the  heathen  at  home  and 
abroad;  but  she  is  now  more  inclined 
to  yield  to  the  call  for  aggressive  action 
with  a  view  to  the  world's  conversion 
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to  God.    While  there  is  one  wandering 

sheep 
*  Away  on  the  mountains  wild  and  bare, 
Away  from  the  tender  Shepherd's  care,* 

we  must  go  in  search  of  him,  in  order 

that  we  may  bring  him  back  to  the  fold. 

In  doing  so  we  f oUow  the  example  of  the 


Good  Shepherd;  and  snch  service  will 
not  go  unrewarded :  for  ^  they  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
fmnament,  and  they  that  torn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  erer  and 
ever.' 
Coldstream.  P.  M. 


JUBILEE  OF  REV.  DR.  M'E:ERR0W,  MANCHESTER. 


Services  in  connection  with  this  event 
were  held  on  Wednesday  ,'20th  December. 
The  Rev.  W.  Rigby  Murray,  his  successor 
in  the  ministry,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
he  was  sujm^ited  on  the  platform  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Towers,  Birkeimead,  the  Rev. 
W.  Graham,  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Muir,  Egremont,  three  of  Dr.  M'Kerrow's 
co-presbyters  in  the  Lancashire  United 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  before  the  re- 
cent Union  and  the  erection  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  into  separate  presby- 
teries of  ^the  United  Church,  and  by  the 
Rev.  W.  M^Caw,  as  representing  the 
Presbytery  of  Manchester.  There  were 
also  present  many  other  co-presbyters ; 
and  among  the  ministers  of  other  de- 
nominations present  were  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Thomson,  ex-president  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  McLaren,  ex-president  of  the 
Baptist  Union.  After  tea  in  the  school- 
room, the  company  adjourned  to  the 
church,  which  was  well  filled  by  a  large 
and  representative  audience,  including 
many  members  of  other  Presbyterian 
and  Evangelical  Nonconformist  congre- 
gations in  Manchester  and  Salford. 

-The  proceedings  having  been  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Gaw, 
Sale,— 

The  chairman  read  a  number  of  letters 
which  had  been  received  by  Dr.  M'Kerrow 
from  old  friends  in  the  ministry  who 
were  unable  to  be  present,  conveying  to 
him  their  congratulations  and  good 
wishea  Dr.  Madeod,  of  Claughton, 
expressed  his  prayer  that  the  grace  and 
strength  which  had  been  given  his  friend 
in  his  youth  might  be  continued  to  him 
in  his  age.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gwyther,  the 
oldest  co-worker  with  Dr.  M'fcerrow  in 
the  ranks  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity 
in  Manchester,  wrote  a  most  interesting 
letter,  in  which,  reviewing  the  forty-eight 
years  of  his  intimate  association  with  Dr. 
WKertow,  he  expressed  his  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  numerous  kmd  and 
valuable  services  which  he  had  received 


at  his  hands,  and  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion which  they  had  always  enjoyed  in 
Christian  and  public  work,  amid  dif- 
ficulties which  could  scarcely  be  under- 
stood or  appreciated  by  the  present 
generation.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
New  York,  formerly  a  co-presbyter,  also 
wrote  a  letter  of  deep  interest,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  encouragement  and 
strength  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  counsel  and  example  of  one  whom 
he  regarded  with  filial  affection.  The 
chairman  then  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  aspects  of  Dr.  M^Kerrow^s  life  in 
relation  to  the  congregation  with  which 
he  had  been  associated  during  his  fifty 
years'  ministry,  bearing  his  testimony  to 
the  solidity  with  which  he  had  built  up 
the  Church,  and  expressing  his  own 
warm  acknowledgments  of  his  uniform 
kindness,  courtesy,  and  generous  help 
during  the  few  years  of  his  own  pastorate 
in  Brunswick  Street. 

A  number  of  addresses  were^eu  read 
and  presented  to  Dr.  M^Kerrow.  ^e 
first,  which  was  very  handsomely  bound, 
was  from  the  Brunswick  Street  congre- 
gation, which  was  read  by  Mr.  Smith, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Kirk-session. 
It  expressed  the  gratification  felt  by  his 
old  hearers,  that  after  fifty  years'  mini- 
sterial and  public  labour  he  was  still 
possessed  of  a  wonderful  degree  of  fresh- 
ness and  energy,  his  eye  being  not  yet 
dimmed,  nor  his  natural  strength  much 
abated.  It  enumerated  his  labours  in 
the  promotion  of  missionary  enterprise^ 
the  extension  of  the  Sunday-school 
system,  in  promoting  the  temperance 
reformation,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  national 
education,  in  the  union  of  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  England,  but  more  especially 
to  his  particular  ministry  and  its  abun- 
dant &uits.  It  also  contained  an  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  powerful  influence 
exercised  in  her  home,  in  the  congrega- 
tion, and  in  society  by  his  partner  in 
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life,  and  a  touching  reference  to  the  loss 
which  he  and  the  congregation  had  sus- 
tained by  her  sadden  deftth.  The  address 
<X)ncladed  as  follows : — 

'And  now,  hononried  and  dear  Sir, 
long  our  beloyed  pastor,  always  our 
cherished  friend,  wmlst  we  congratulate 
you  upon  your  present  hefdth  and 
strength,  the  active  and  useful  course 
which  you  are  still  in  the  kind  pro- 
vidence of  God  able  to  pursue,  and  the 
^reat  honour  which  is  prepared  for  you 
as  the  Moderator  of  the  next  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England, 
should  it  please  our  heavenly  Father  to 
spare  you,  we  close  this  address  by  most 
sincerely  and  affectionately  wishing  that 
«very  blessing  may  attend  you  for  what 
remains  of  your  pilgrimage.' 

The  second  addi^  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Air.  Muir  of  Egremont,  derk  to 
the  old  Lancashire  Presbyt^y  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  He  in- 
idmated  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  of  Glasgow, 
formerly  of  Goupland  Street,  Manchester, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Drysdale  of  Rochdale,  and 
Mr.  Stitt,  elder,  Liverpool,  who  ex- 
pressed regret  that  on  account  of  other 
engagements  they  were  unable  to  be 
present.  Along  with  the  address  he 
presented  a  handsome  album  containing 
portraits  and  autographs  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Lancashire  Presbytery. 
—The  Rev.  W.  M*Oaw,  on  the  part  of 
the  Manchester  Presbytery  of  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  Ghurch,  of  which  Dr. 
M'Kerrow  has  been  appointed  first 
Moderator,  presented  another  address. 
In  doing  so,  he  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  active  part  which  Dr.  M^Kerrowhad 
taken  in  promoting  the  movement  for 
Union  among  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in 
England,  now  happUy  consummated. 
He  said  also  that  the  catholicity  of  spirit 
which  was  shown  by  Dr.  M'Kerrow  and 
fluch  men  as  Mr.  McLaren  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Thomson  had  materially  modified 
the  sectarian  zeal  and  exclusiveness 
which  used  to  prevail  in  Manchester  in 
former  times,  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  spirit  of  catholicity 
had  told  and  was  telling  most  favour- 
ably on  the  sentiments  of  the  general 
conmxunity  in  the  way  of  softening  down 
the  asperities  of  religious  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy,  when  that  controversy 
must  arrive,  and  especially  paving  the 
way  for  that  ecclesiastical  and  rel^ous 
equality  which  by  and  by  must  be  at- 


tained, so  as  to  place  all  dasses  of  Her 
Majesty^s  subjects  on  the  same  footing 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  He  stated  that 
the  Rev.  Professor  M'Gaw  of  Sale,  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Blair,  elder,  had  been  ap- 
pointed with  him  to  represent  the 
Presbytery. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  M*Kerrow  presented  a 
congratulatory  address  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  by  his  congregation  at 
Gamp  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Dr.  M^Eerrow  made  replies  to  the 
several  addresses  presented  to  him  in 
order.  His  reply  to  the  congregation 
was  very  affecting.  After  referring  to 
the  deficiencies,  imperfections,  failings, 
and  inconsistencies  which,  he  said,  tiie 
address  brought  to  his  mind,  and  over 
which  it  became  him  to  sorrow,  he  said 
that,  in  endeavouring  himself  to  perform 
the  sacred  and  important  duties  of  a 
long  pastorate,  he  had  not  been  carried 
about  by  *  every  wind  of  doctrine^' 
speculation  of  philosophy,  or  theonr  of 
ethics.  He  had  taken  his  theology  nrom 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  plain  revela- 
tions of  Scripture,  and  from  the  common 
meaning  of  language  in  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  divine  word.  He  had 
preached  the  old  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
(jod,'which  brought  salvation,  andwhidi 
taught  men  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  the  present 
world.  He  knew  but  Uttie,  it  might  be, 
of  the  speculations  of  modem  philosophy, 
and  of  the  manifold  views  of  dognia  and 
creed  presented  in  controversial  divinity; 
but  he  had  endeavoured  by  some  reading 
and  thought  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind,  and  he  had  remainedunspoUed 
by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit  after  the 
traditions  of  men.  He  had  known  no- 
thing amongst  his  own  people,  and 
amongst  the  churches  generally,  but 
Jesus  Ghrist  and  Him  crucified.  After 
r^erringwith  emotion  to  tiie  paragraph 
in  the  address  relating  to  Mrs.  M^Kerrow, 
he  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope  that 
peace  and  prosperity  might  long  bless 
the  congregation.  With  respect  to  the 
Presbyteries  of  Lancashire  and  Man- 
chester, he  reviewed  his  acquaintance 
with  old  members  who  had  been  associ- 
ated with  him  in  public  works,  referring 
particularly,  in  reply  to  the  latter  ad- 
dress, to  the  memories  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Munro  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Patterson. 
In  conclusion,  he  thanked  the  Presbytery 
of  Manchester  for  the  honour  they  had 
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done  him  in  appointing  him  first  Mode- 
rator of  this  Presbytery  of  the  United 
Chnrch,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  by 
prudent  measures  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion they  might  together  be  enabled  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  gospel  by 
the  instrumentsdity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Englana. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McLaren,  Manchester, 
after  a  few  playful  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ministerial  jubilees,  said — It  was 
a  remarkable  fact  that  so  many  ministers 
in  Manchester  of  all  denominations  be- 
longed to  that  little  country,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  seemed  to  be  smitten 
with  such  an  irrepressible  desire  to 
migrate  into  more  southern  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  those  countries.  There  was 
that  night  a  band  of  them,  all  hailing 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  and 
therefore  all  members,  as  Englishmen 
told  them,  of  a  mutual  admiration 
society.  At  any  rate,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  think  that  Dr.  M^Kerrow 
was  in  many  respects  a  typical  Scotch- 
man, with  all  the  perfervidum  ingenium 
which  Scotchmen  were  accustomed 
modestly  to  attribute  to  themselves, 
combined  with  a  clear  logical  mind,  and 
what  he  valued  still  more,  a  firm,  un- 
mistakeable  grip  of  what  he  did  believe, 
along  with  the  broadest  and  most  genial 
nature  and  the  most  unquestionable 
catholicity.  There  were  very  few  men 
who  had  been  men  of  war  from  their 
youth,  like  their  friend,  about  whom  they 
could  say  that  he  had  never  concealed  a 
principle  and  never  lost  a  friend.  He 
believed  it  had  been  a  grand  thing,  not 
only  for  the  political,  but  for  tiie  ecclesi- 
astical manlmess  and  wholesomeness  of 
this  great  community,  that  for  so  many 
years  there  should  have  stood  forward 
here  as  one  of  our  most  prominent  men 
one  who  did  not  believe  in  compromises, 
who  never  believed  in  softening  or  dimi- 
nishing questions  on  which  he  was  con- 
vinced, and  yet  who  through  all  that  was 
so  true  and  staunch  and  leal  and  catholic 
in  his  attachment,  and  so  warm  in  his 
heart  as  well  as  so  firm  in  his  creed.  He 
had  rejoiced  to  hear  the  words  in  which 
their  esteemed  father  had  reiterated  onoe 
more  that  night  the  great  truths  which 
he  had  so  long  preached.  Outsiders 
knew  him  as  a  man  who,  like  Dr.  John 
Brown's  terrier,  *  ne'er  could  get  eneuch 
o'  fechtin','  and  to  whom  *life  was  there- 
fore a  serious  thing.'  But  those  who, 
both  in  his  own  congregation  and  in  the 


other  eodesiaBtical  communities  of  the 
city,  knew  the  other  side  of  his  diaracter, 
knew  how  fimfly,  and  sometimes  how 
tenderly,  as  they  had  heard  to-night,  he 
could  preach  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.  Whilst  they  rejoiced  in  all  the 
extraneous  work,  or  atleastthe  secondary 
work,  that  he  had  done,  th^  rejoiced 
more  that  he  had  always  kept  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  aa  the  centre,  and  that 
manifestly  the  impelling  motive,  even 
when  his  work  went  widest,  was  that 
great  central  truth.  Younger  ministers 
like  himself  might  learn  from  Dr. 
M'Eerrow's  career  to  keep  firm  hold  of 
the  middle  verity,  and  when  they  did 
that  they  might  strengthen  the  stakes, 
they  might  lengthen  the  cords  as  long 
as  tiiey  liked,  only  the  farther  they  went 
to  the  circumference,  the  stronger  must 
be  the  supports  that  bound  it  to  the 
more  firmly  rooted  centre.  People  told 
them  nowadays  that  the  power  of  the 
pulpit  was  waning.  He  pointed  in  reply 
to  Dr.  M*Kerrow  and  to  the  fifty  years 
of  his  career,  and  to  the  results  and 
issues  of  his  preaching.  There  was  no 
man  in  Manchester  who  had  a  deeper 
and  truer  influence  than  Dr.  M^Kerrow, 
and  the  root  of  that  had  been  his  pulpit 
work.  It  was  a  wise  saying  of  the  old 
woman  who  was  asked  by  a  minister 
what  she  thought  of  the  power  of  the 
pulpit,  that  '  that  depends  upon  wha's 
in't.'  They  had  got  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  tlung  in  that 
sentence,  and  they  had  got  an  admir- 
able practical  illustration  of  it  in  Dr. 
M*Kerrow.  There  was  another  thing 
t  that  he  had  been  trying  to  learn  from 
Dr.  M'Eerrow — ^namely,  that  if  a  man 
would  only  be  true  to  himself,  and  speak 
out  the  thing  that  was  in  him, — ^wifli  no 
bitterness,  but  with  as  much  hard  hitting 
and  fair  fighting  as  he  Uked,  and 
resolve,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to 
what  he  b^eved, — ^he  would  find,  as  Dr. 
M*Kerrow  had  done, — if  such  a  motive 
ever  crossed  his  brain, — ^that  that  was 
the  truest  way  to  gather  round  him  the 
allegiance  wmch  &ould  accompany  old 
age,  ^  as  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends.' 

The  Rev.  A.  Thomson  also  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  in  a  genial  and  cordial 
speech  expressed  his  concurrence  in  all 
that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  McLaren. 

The  Rev.  James  Towers,  Birkenhead, 
and    the    Rev.   W.    Graham,    Mount 
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Pleasant,  Lirerpool,  aleo  addressed  the 
meeting. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday  the  18th, 
a  meeting  also  in  connection  with  this 
erent  was  held  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
Reform  Olab.  The  special  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  present  an  adoress  of 
congratulation  to  the  Ber.  Doctor  on  the 
part  of  his  public  and  private  friends,  and 
to  place  at  his  disposal  a  sdiolarship  in 
connection  with  the  Manchester  Scnool 
Board,  which  has  been  founded  by  sub- 
scription. The  scholarship,  for  which  a 
sum  of  £800  has  been  set  aside,  will  be 
ox>en  to  children  attending  the  Man- 
chester Board  Schools,  which  tiie  Doctor 


has  taken  so  much  interest  in  founding. 
The  total  value  of  the  testimonial,  to 
which  members  of  all  religious  sects  and 
political  parties  have  be^  subscribers, 
is  £1100 ;  and  the  balance,  after  endow- 
ing the  fellowship  in  connection  with  the 
School  Board,  hiw  been  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  a  silver  tea  urn  and  a  number 
of  books,  which  formed  the  personal 
part  of  the  testimonal  presented  last 
night.  A  large  and  influential  company 
sat  down  to  tea.  Mr.  Samuel  Watts 
presided,  and  among  those  present  were 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  the  Mayrar  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  Benjamin  Armitage, 
Mr.  Bobert  Leake,  etc.  etc. 


THE  LATE  MR.  A.  CATTO,  ELDER,  ELLON. 


There  has  just  passed  from  amongst  us 
Mr.  Alex.  Oatto,  a  man  whose  w2k  in 
life  was  very  exemplary,  and  it  may 
prove  both  interesting  and  beneficial  to 
give  a  short  account  of  his  history.  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Dunnottar, 
Kincardineshire,  in  1802,  and  while  still 
a  child  he  found  himself  bereaved, 
through  fever,  of  bis  mother,  a  brother, 
and  a  sister.  When  still  very  young, 
his  father  contracted  a  second  marriage, 
and  the  boy,  about  seven  years  old,  was 
taken  to  live  with  some  friends  in 
the  Buchan  district,  which  ultimately 
became  the  land  of  his  adoption.  These 
friends  were  very  poor,  and  he  got  him- 
self hired  out  as  a  herd  to  cattle,  and 
from  that  early  period  he  was  self-sup- 
porting. He  used  to  tell  that  he  was 
only  one  quarter  at  an  evening  school ; 
and  yet  at  his  death  he  was  extensively 
acquainted  with  English  literature,  de- 
lighting much  in  poetry,  and  even  pro- 
ducing some  very  good  verses  from  his 
own  pen,  showing  in  him  an  indomitable 
pmeverance  to  overcome  great  obstacles. 
His  paths  were  laid  for  him  to  take 
service  as  a  ploughman  in  several  pious 
families  in  the  district,  and  througn  the 
customs  of  the  district  was  invited  to 
join  in  family  worship,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  religion  in  their  godly 
conversation.  Eventually  he  married  a 
daughter  of  one  of  these,  Mr.  Martin  of 
ArdBn,  wbo  has  proved  a  true  helpmeet 
for  himduringthe  long  periodof  fifly-two 
years.  The  Dissenters'  place  of  worship 
was  Graigdam,  but  Mr.  Gatto  having 
got  a  small  place  n^  Ellon,  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Secession  Ghurch 


there.  After  some  time  he  was  chosen 
to  the  eldership,  which  of&ce  he  has  filled 
in  connection  with  that  Ghurch  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years.  A  local  paper,  in 
referring. to  his  death,  says,  ^  In  many 
respects  he  was  a  man  among  men. 
Although  of  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner, 
and  not  much  known  out  of  his  own 
district,  he  was  recognised  by  aU  who 
came  within  his  acquaintance  to  be 
possessed  of  strict  honour  and  sterling 
honesty  and  integrity, — ^his  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond.  His  opinion  on  any 
matter,  when  asked  and  given,  could  be 
fully  depended  on.  In  his  religious 
views  he  was  very  decided,  his  adherence 
to  his  principles  and  convictions  taking 
him  fully  more  than  seventeen  miles  of  a 
journey  every  Sunday  to  hear  the  word 
preached  in  Ellon.' 

He  died  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  November 
last,  aged  seventy-four  years;  and  the 
breach  made  by  his  death  was  improved 
by  his  pastor  preaching  a  sermon  from 
Job  ix.  12 :  '  Behold,  He  taketh  away, 
who  can  hinder  Him?  who  will  say 
unto  ffim,  What  doest  thou  ? '  At  the 
dose  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ireland  referred  to 
Mr.  Gatto  personally  as  having  left  no 
deathbed  sayings,  but  that  such  were  to 
be  regarded  as  useless  unless  coming 
from  one  whose  character  had  yielded 
satisfaction  without  them.  Such  was 
our  departed  friend:  his  clear,  trans- 
parent character  showed  what  principles 
reigned  within  him;  he  was  one  who 
looked  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ghrist  ynto  eternal  life.  His  amiability 
amongst  themembersof  session  wasnever 
disturbed ;  and  although  so  long  and 
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80  often  at  meetings,  there  never,  during     conscience  and  by  example,  strove  to 
all  his  tenure  of  office,  had  been  one     suppress  the  evils  of  intemperance.    He 


[arring  word  with  any  of  his  brethren,     had  a  great  delight  in  the  service  of 
~!e  had  removed  to  ^gengerrie  nearly     praise,  and  his  knowledge    of   music 


k^ 


40  years  ago,  a  farmwluchne  reclaimed  made  him  useful  on  many  occasions  in 

out  of  moss  and  heather,  and  although  conducting  the  psalmody.    In  his  offer- 

the  farthest  removed  from  church,  the  ings  for  Gnurch  support.he  never  let  his 

congregation  could  bear  witness  that  he  right  hand  know  what  his  left  had  done, 

and  his  family  were  the  most  regular  in  He  always  gave  ungrudgingly  as  the 

attendance;  and  to  his  knowledge  for  Lord  had  prospered  him.  Heliadavery 

the  last  thirty-three  years,  Mr.  Gatto  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  mesBages 

was  never  absent  from  the  communion  of   the   gospel,    and   his   sympathetic 

services  held  quarterly  until  the  one  fflance  had  oft^  been  a  source  of  com- 

immediately  preceding  his  deatL  He  be-  fort  and  encouragement  to  his  pastor  in 

lieved  in  tiie  divine  wisdom  in  appointing  the  midst  of  his  sermon, 

means  of  grace,  and  in  the  promise  of  Thus  has  passed  away  the  life  of  a 

God's  presence  attending  these.  His  only  poor  motherless  boy,  who  fought  the 

regret  was  that  distance  prevented  him  world   bravely,    not    by   fawning    or 

from  attending  evening  services,  or  on  bowing  to  it^  but  by  trusting  in  the 

other  special  occasions.     His  activity  Lord  and  daring  to  do  the  right.    He 

and   devotedness   to    Sabbath   school  has  had  a  fair  share  of  the  comforts  of 

teaching  in  his  district  was  very  much  this  world,  and  he  has  left  behind  him 

appreciated,  and  recognised  in  the  shape  an  honourable  remembrance ;  but  better 

of  a  public  testimonial  by  those  parties  far    than    either,    he  has,    we   trust, 

in  the  place  who  enjoyed  the  blessing,  secured  for  himself  through  Ghrist  a 

He  was  also  one  who  all  his  life,  from  place  among  the  redeemed. 


TEMPER. 

^  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.'  What  a  paradox 
is  here !  Gontrast  for  a  moment  the  achievements  compared.  Why,  they  seem 
hardly  comparable.  In  the  one  there  is  labour,  danger,  bloodshed,  and  death; 
the  applause  of  the  world,  a  halo  of  glory  around  &e  conqueror's  brow.  The 
other  is  a  conquest  achieved  on  no  broader  theatre  than  a  single  human  heart— a 
victory  which  your  next  neighbour,  in  all  probability,  will  never  hear  of ;  one 
which  no  poet  sings,  and  no  orator  extols.  Yet  the  words  of  iJie  wise  man  are 
express,  and  the  silent,  bloodless  victory  bears  away  the  paLoi  from  the  other. 

Ghristian,  these  words  are  specially  addressed  to  you.  Your  life  is  a  '  race,'  a 
^warfare,'  a  'fight.'  These  words  proclaim  the  fact,  and  indicate  the  enemy 
against  which  you  are  to  operate.  He  is  not '  far  from  any  jone  of  us.'  It  is  not 
the  world  without  so  much  as  your  own  '  spirit '  that  may  be  your  worst  enemy, 
and  which  you  must  strive  wit£  till  you  have  conquered. 

Your  temper  irritable  and  impetuous.  The  least  injury,  real  or  imaginary,— the 
slightest  oppodtion  or  offensive  word, — acts  on  it  as  a  spark  on  a  grain  of  gun- 
powder ;  it  produces  an  explosion.  To  you  the  words  of  Solomon  here  are  specially 
addressed — ^you  must '  learn  to  ruleyour  spirit.' 

This  victory  may  be  achieved.  We  say  this  because  our  words  may  be  met  by 
the  statement,  '  It  is  my  natural  temperament,  and  I  can't  change  it.'  Not  so ; 
you  can  change  it  if  you  only  go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  Dr.  A.  Glarke  writes : 
— *  I  was  naturally  a&  irritable  as  any  ;  but  when  I  find  anger  or  passion  or  any 
other  evil  disposition  rise,  immediately  I  go  to  my  Eedeemer,  and,  confessing  my 
sin,  I  give  myself  over  to  be  managed  by  Him.'  This  is  but  a  single  case,  but  it  is 
a  specimen  of  the  class,  and  this  and  all  such  cases  prove  that  temper  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Ghristian,  and  may  be  subdued  to  iJie  standard  of  meekness  which 
the  service  of  the  Saviour  requires. 

For  this,   watcJifulness  and  prayer  are  indispensable — the  former,  to  prevent 
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surprise,  and  so  being  taken  at  a  disadyantage ;  and  the  latter,  to  secnxe  Grod's 
strength  to  aid  yon  in  weakness.  Ab  a  motive  for  striving  for  this  victory,  we 
point  to  tiie  example  of  Jesus.  What  contradictionB  of  sinners  He  endured  I  The 
very  thing  that  tries  the  temper  most ;  yet  where  do  you  read  of  His  being  in  a 
passion  ?  Yon  are  to  be  like  Him.  Tliis  is  an  element  of  heaven's  glory  that  you 
are  looking  forward  to ;  well,  if  so,  should  it  not  be  the  object  of  your  earnest 
effort'here  and  now  ? 

This  victory  will  commend  the  gospel  to  others.  The  A^sUe  Peter  speaks  of  a 
^  meek  and  quiet  spirit '  as  '  an  ornament,'  and  so  it  is.  How  it  adorns  the 
character ;  how  it  surrounds  the  possessor  with  a  halo  of  mild  and  holy  radiance 
that  nothing  eLse  can  give  !  Those  who  have  achieved  this  victory  are  noticed  as 
the  men  and  women  who  have  been  with  Jesus ;  and  it  bestows  upon  them  a 
power  for  good  in  the  family,  the  Church,  and  in  the  world,  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  attain. 

Finally,  it  will  powerfully  promo/e  your  own  growth  in  grace.  Have  you  observed 
trees  that  grow  near  the  sea-beach  and  are  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  winds  ? 
They  present  a  peculiar  appearance.  You  can  see  by  their  gnarl^  branches  and 
stunted  growth  that  they  have  borne  again  and  again  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
Hence  their  stunted  growth.  It  has  been  arrested  and  modified  by  the  violence  of 
elemental  strife ;  they  need  gentle  breezes  and  sunny  skies  to  grow  to  their  full 
perfection.  Now,  Clmstlan,  so  in  your  case ;  the  graces  of  Gk)d's  Spirit  are  tender 
plants,  they  grow  in  the  human  ^  soul  as  exotics  in  an  uncongenial  clime.  They 
need  cahn  and  sunshine  to  expand  their  beauty,  diffuse  their  fragrance,  and 
mature  their  choicest  fruit ;  but  if  the  rude  storms  of  passion  blow  on  them  they 
will  wither  and^  die,  or  be  comparatively  fruitless.  Oh,  see  then  that  you  strive 
after  this  victory,  so  glorious  to  the  gospel  and  so  useful  to  yourself ! — The  Christian 
Beview. 

A  LITTLE  WORD. 

There  is  a  little  word  in  our  language  that,  in  one  brief  monosyllable — sin — 
gathers  up  all  the  woes  of  the  world.  Human  history  is  a  dark  commentary  upon 
it.  Be^ektion  is  burdened  with  its  bitterness.  G^  turns  from  it  with  averted 
face.    Its  beginnings  we  partly  know ;  but  who  knows  its  end  ? 

God  pity  those  who  know  something  of  the  darkness  of  its  meaning,  and  the 
bitter  agony  that  the  struggle  with  it  costs ! 

But  still  more,  God  pity  those  who  know  nothing  of  either  I — Selected. 

WHAT  A  MODEST  REBUKE  DID. 

Who  has  not  either  read  or  heard  of  D'Aubign^'s  eloquent  History  of  the  Ee/or- 
mationf  It  should  be  in  every  family,  in  the  hands  of  every  voung  man  and 
woman.  The  following  sketch  of  his  early  life,  and  the  means  of  his  conversion, 
will  be  interesting  to  all : — 

A  boy,  whose  very  name  is  now  forgotten,  was  the  first  instrument.  This  boy 
was'  a  marine  in  the  British  navy,  and  a  consistent  Christian.  Once,  during  a 
fearful  battle  at  sea,  his  conmiander,  Captain  James  Haldane,  became  enraged  at  the 
momentary  quailing  of  the  gunners,  and  with  an  awful  curse  wished  them  all  in 
e7erla8tlDg  perdition:  Our  Highland  sailor,  shocked  beyond  measure  at  such 
pTQfanity,  touched  his  cap,  and  said  solenmly,  'Captain  Haldane,  God  hears 
pr^er.    If  He  should  answer  that^  where  should  we  be  r ' 

However  the  words  may  have  affected  the  excited  commander  at  the  time,  when 
the  battle  was  over  they  fastened  on  his  mind  with  resistless  power.  Thoughts 
were  awakened  within  hun  which  melted  him,  and  led  him  at  length  to  give  his 
heart  and  his  life  to  Christ. 

Through  his  influence  largely,  his  infidel  brother,  Robert  Haldane,  became  as 
decided  a  Christian  as  himself.  Jamee  and  Bobert  began  to  labour  for  the  good 
of  men,  and  the  two  were  among  the  most  powerful  and  influential  preachers  of 
thebrtiine. 

Robert  removed  to  Switzerland:  and  while  working  in  Geneva,  where  the 
Protestant  faith  and  doctrines  were  in  sad  decline,  he  was  the  means  of  awakening 
to  a  new  r^igious  life  three  young  students,  Felix  Neff ,  Henry  Pyt,  and  Merle 
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D'Aabigne.  The  zeal  and  self-denying  laboois  of  these  men  were  richly  blessed  to 
Geneva  and  to  Europe. 

The  name  of  D^Anbign^,  as  the  historian  of  the  Reformation,  is  almost  a  house- 
hold word,  standing  second  to  few.  - 

One  is  almost  amazed  at  the  thought  that  a  poor  boy,  trained  in  the  Highlands 
at  his  mother's  knee  to  tiiat  reverence  of  God  and  love  of  the  Saviour  which 
prompted  him  to  renrove  a  profane  sea  captain,  was  the  means  of  giving  to  the 
world  a  Merle  D'Aubign^. 

Parents  do  not  know  of  how  much  good  they  deprive  mankind  when  they 
neglect  the  pions  education  of  their  childx^. — Youth's  tmtrwstor. 


A  GOOD   NEW  YEAR.* 


My  deab  Ghildben,  —  A  'Good  New 
Year'  from  the  President  of  the  Glas- 
gow Sabbath  School  Union!  This  is 
what  you  see  printed  on  the  cover  of 
this  little  book. 

No  doubt  a  great  many  of  you  will  be 
inclined  to  aak,  '  Who  is  ne  ?  We  know 
our  teacher ;  we  know  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  school ;  we  know  the  church 
with  which  our  school  is  connected ; 
but  the  President  of  ^  the  Glasgow  Sab- 
bath School  Union  I  we  never  heard  of 
him  before  I'    WeU,  I  wiU  tell  you. 

All  the  schools  in  and  around  Glasgow, 
numbering  five  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
and  having  eight  thousand  and  seven- 
teen teachers  and  seventy-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-four  scholars, 
are  bound  together  in  a  '  Union ; '  and 
representative  teachers  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  city  meet  togeth^ 
every  month  to  hear  how  the  work  is 
getting  on,  and  to  consider  how  both 
yotl  and  they  can  get  on  better.  There 
is  one  who  is  the  head  of  this  meeting, 
and  he  it  is  who  is  call^  the  President 
of  the  Glasgow  Sabbath  School  Union. 

I  have  had  the  honour  for  several 
years  of  occupying  this  position,  and  I 
thought  I  would  Ske,  upon  the  first  of 
January  1877,  to  come  in  the  form  of 
this  letter,  and,  as  it  were,  shake  every 
one  of  the  children  by  the  hand,  and 
say  a 

'Good  New  Ye^!' 

Yes,  children,  I  wish  you  a  Good  New 
Year  I  and  may  the  words  I  now  write 

*  This  excellent  address  was  presented,  in 
a  very  attractive  form,  to  all  the  children  of 
the  Glasgow  Sabbath  School  Union;  but  we 
feel  assured  it  may  profitably  be  pemsed  by 
the  children  of  other  Sabbath  Schools,  to 
whom  also  its  kindly  greeting  is  cordially 
given.— Ed. 


to  you  be  blessed  of  God  in  helping  you 
to  make  it  so. 

In  the  exclamation,  so  common  at  this 
season,  there  are  three  words :  Good- 
New — ^Year.  On  each  I  have  a  word 
for  you;  but  instead  of  taking  Good 
first,  I  will  take  '  Year,^  keeping  '  New' 
second,  and  *  Good '  last. 

'YEAR!'  What  is  it?  Twelve 
months — ^fifty-two  weeks — ^threehundred 
and  sixty-five  days.  The  earth  mi^es 
its  annual  journey  rouud  the  sun ;  and 
spring  with  its  opening  buds,  summer 
with  its  lovely  flowers,  autumn  with  its 
golden  fruit,  and  winter  with  its  ice  and 
snow,  are  all  comprised  in  it.  How  long 
it  seems  to  look  forward  to !  How  short 
to  look  back  upon!  In  it  millions  of 
little  ones  have  been  bom,  and  millions 
of  young  and  old  have  died.  Homes 
have  had  fresh  joys,  and  homes  have  had 
new  sorrows.  HbA  babe  has  begun  to 
walk;  the  diild  has  begun  to  read ;  the 
boy  or  girl  has  bogun  to  think.  In  say- 
ing to  you  a  Good  New  Year^  let  me  ask 
you  to  think.  And  what  do  yon  tliink 
of  the  year  to  which  you  have  just  said 
'Good-bye.'  To  some  of  you  it  has  been 
fraught  with  annety,  and  possibly  car- 
ried a  burden  of  care ;  to  others  it  has 
had  much  of  gladness ;  to  all  it  has  been 
laden  with  blessing :  for  are  you  not  aD 
living,  and  why  should  a  living  child 
complain?  Be  the  living  to  praise 
Godl 

But  what  do  you  think  of  the  year 
to  which  you  have  just  said  ^Good 
moming?' 

It  is  meet  to  consider  the  future  as 
well  as  to  reflect  on  the  past.  This  is  a 
time  most  suitable  for  forming  good 
resolutions.  Resolve  that  in  spirit, 
speech,    and  behaviour    you  will  be 
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better  than  hitherto,  and  endeavour  that 
all  yon  think,  and  say,  and  do  will  be 
pleasmg  in  His  eyes, — thus,  thank  God 
for  His  mercy  in  the  past,  and  pray  for 
A  continuance  of  His  love  in  the  future. 

'  I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thon  hast  made 

Joy  to  abound, 
So  many  glorions  things  are  here, 

Circlmg  ns  round, 
So  that  on  each  spot  of  earth 

Some  love  is  found.' 

^NEW.^  Is  there  anything  new? 
This  is  asked  every  day.  Big  people 
open  eagerly  the  newspaper  in  i£e  morn- 
ing to  read  the  'Latest  News;'  wise 
people  are  wearing  out  their  brains  that 
they  may  make  new  discoveries.  Who 
wUl  show  us  something  newf  is  that 
which  many  say ;  and  no  year  passes 
away  without  having  given  birth  to  some 
new  idea. 

Then  a  new  thing  is  liked  by  er&ry- 
body.  The  new  babv,  just  opening  his 
eyes,  or  lifting  up  his  little  hands,  or 
q>ei^dng  in  lus  Baby  language — ^how 
nioeheis!  The  new  book— how  eajgerly 
it  is  read !  Every  page  is  interesting';  and 
when  it  is  gone  through,  another  is 
longed  for.  The  new  draas — ^weU,  why 
should  we  not  be  pleased  with  it?  The 
trees  look  fresher  when  the  new  leaves 
come ;  and  we  are  all  the  brighter  when 
new  dothes  are  given  to  us.  But  there 
is  another  use  of  the  word  'new,'  and 
yon  have  ail  heard  of  it—'  A  new  heart 
alflo  will  I  give  you.'  This  is  a  newness 
above  and  beyond  all  the  others;  and  in 
saying  to  you  a  'Good  New  Tear,'  I 
would  ask  you  to  take  a  little  quiet  time, 
and  'ccmmiune  with  your  own  heart.' 
Look  Into  it,  see  if  old  desires  have  been 
cast  out,  if  there  is  fresh  love  to  Him 
who  gives  the  new  heart,  and  it  will 
indeed  be  delightful  if  the  result  of  your 
communings  enables  you  in  sincerity 
and  truth  to  say, '  Old  things  are  passed 
away;  behold,  all  things  are  become 
new.' 

^GOOD:  The  Great  Teacher  was 
once  addressed  by  a  certain  ruler  as 
'Good  Master,'  and  He  replied,  'Why 
callest  thou  me  good  ?  none  is  good  save 
one,  that  is  €rod.  And  in  saying  to  you 
a  '  Good  New  Year,'  I  wish  you  to  re- 
member that  the  source  of  all  goodness 
is  God.  The  word  '  Good '  cOmes  from 
<xod.  This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  and 
marvellously  adapted,  for  the  dweUing- 
place  of  man,  beciEiuse  Grod  is  good.  He 
it  is  who  first  breathed  into  your  nostrils 


the  breath  of  life,  and  who  makes  Jhe 
mechanism  of  your  bodies  to  work  in 
such  beautiful  harmony.  He  it  is  who 
helps  you  all  the  day,  and,  when  the 
curtain  of  night  falls  upon  you,  doses 
your  eyes  in  slumber,  and  then  sends 
the  light  of  the  morning  to  wake  you, 
refreshed  with  the  night's  repose,  and 
strengthened  for  the  day's  duties. 

The  loving  ones  who  surround  you  are 
sent  you  because  He  is  so  good;  and 
although  some  may  think,  and  even  say, 
'Little  goodness  has  followed  me; 
darkness  and  not  brightness  has  been  my 
lot,'  still  be  content  to  Udnk  and  lool^ 
and  even  through  the  darkest  dondyou 
will  see  the  shining  of  His  face,  and  hear 
the  sweet  tones  of  His  voice  saying,  '  It 
is  I ;  be  not  afraid.' 

Then,  highest  of  all  bleBsings  and  best 
of  all  good  gifts  to  us,  'God  sent  His 
only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that 
we  might  Uve  through  Him.'  You  may 
have  been  bom  into  this  world,  but  you 
do  not  really  begin  to  live  untQ  God's 
Spirit  has  come  and  touched  your  heart 
and  introduced  Christ,  and  then  you 
are  made  really  aHve.  'He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  2t/e.'  Having  thus  begun 
to  live,  you  shall  grow  in  likeness  unto 
the  living  God,  and  be  prepared  f6r  His 
fellowship  when  you  have  entered  His 
kingdom,  singing  as  youj  journey  to- 
wards it — 

*  GtoodnesB  and  mercy  all  my  life 

Shall  surely  follow  me ; 
And  in  (Jod*s  house  for  evermore, 
My  dwelling-place  shall  be.* 

My  dear  children,  in  dosing  my  letter, 
let  me,  in  a  parting  word,  urge  you  not 
only  to  be  good  yoursdves,  but  to  do 
good  to  others.  There  is  no  one  so 
young  but  he  has  got  some  influence,  no 
one  so  weak  but  he  has  got  some  power. 
'My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in 
word,  neither  in  tcmgue;  but  in  deed 
and  in  truQi,^ 

'  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  : 
the  Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon  thee, 
and  be  gradous  unto  thee :  the  Lord  lift 
up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give 
thee  peace.' 

Tms  is  the  prayer  of  him  who  has  in 
this  homdy  way  said  to  you  a  'Good 
New  Year,'  and  who  now  subscribes 
himself, — Yours  affectionatdy, 

BOBT.  T.  MiDDLETON. 
HiLLFOOT, 

1^^  January  1877. 
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COMPANY:  WORDS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


*•  I  AM  companion  of  all  them  that  fear 
niee,  and  of  them 'that  keep  Thy  pre- 
cepts.' 'Birds  of  a  feather  flock  to- 
gether.' *  Tell  me  the  man's  companions, 
and  ril  tell  you  his  character.*^  These 
are  old  proverbs.  They  are  the  recorded 
experience  of  generations,  the  garnered 
wisdom  of  ages.  In  tiie  physi^  world 
two  bodies  cannot  come  together  without 
acting  and  re  -acting  on  each  other.  The 
same  principle  holSk  in  the  moral  world. 
You  are  ii^nenced  by  your  company, 
assimilated  to  your  companions,  just  as 
they  are  by  and  to  you. 

With  the  Psalmist,  company  is  a  matter 
of  cTmce.  It  is  not  left  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents  who  are  to  be  his  friends 
and  associates.  It  was  no  hap-hazard 
affair:  he  selected,  and,  we  may  be  sure, 
very  carefully  too.  He  knew  human 
nature  well  enough  to  know  that  much 
of  his  present  l^ppmess  and  all  his 
future  usefulness  depended  on  this. 
Young  friends,  we  would  have  you  act 
on  the  same  principle.  The  choice  of 
your  company  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant step  of  your  whole  lives.  We 
would  have  you  feel  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved,  and  consequently 
the  importance  of  the  choice  being  a 
right  one.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist 
unfold  the  rule  he  went  by.  There  were 
two  qualities  that  he  held  indispensable, 
— ^the  fear  of  God,  and  keeping  His 
precepts. 

'I  am  companion  of  all  who  fear 
Thee.'  The  fear  here  spoken  of  is  a 
holy,  reverential,  loving  fear.  The  fear 
of  the  child  for  the  parent,  of  the  loyal, 
dutif ul.subject  for  his  king, — ^not  the  fear 
that  the  slave  feels  for  a  tyrannical 
master,  or  the  consdence-oonvicted 
criminsJ  for  his  judge.  This  fear  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  bve ;  indeed,  it  is 
its  inseparable  companion.  Slavish  fear 
springs  from  and  grows  side  by  side  wilii 
hatred  of  the  object  that  inspires  it,  but 
this  fear  is  one  of  the  Spirit's  graces, 
and  springs  from  the  root  of  love.  It  is 
constantly  insisted  on  in  the'  Bible  as 
one  of  uie  distinguishing  features  of 
the  true  Christian.  See,  then,  yoong 
friends,  that  your  companions  have  it ; 
let  it  be  an  indispensable  passport  to 
your  friendship. 


This  fear  produces  obedience.  It  is 
the  tree;  obedience  is  the  fruit  it  yidds. 
The  one  is  the  principle,  the  other  is  the 
embodiment  of  that  principle  in  action. 
Fear  of  God  is  unseen,  but  you  can  tell 
its  presence  and  judge  of  its  power  ^ 
the  obedience  it  produces.  It  is  like  m& 
in  the  human  body, — ^unseen  itself,  it 
proclaims  its  presence  by  the  activity 
it  causes. 

Let  the  young  ponder  these  truths.. 
The  words  are  specially  for  them.  There 
is  perhaps  nothmg  that  costs  them  less 
thoufi;ht  than  the  friendships  they  form, 
yet  there  is  nothing  that  tells  so  power- 
fully on  their  future  moral  and  intd- 
lectaal  life.  Now  is  the  tiftie  to  form 
wise  ones, — ^to  enter  the  circle  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  Grod-fearing.  If  you 
do  so,  all  that  is  praiseworthy  and  good 
within  you  will  be  fostered,  and  all  that 
is  evil  will  be  checked.  Oh,  then,  act 
on  the  Psalmist's  rule !  Let  your  first 
question  be  as  to  the  moral  principle  of 
your  associate;  your  next  as  to  his 
cTuiracter.  Is  (rod's  fear  implanted  in 
his  heart?  Is  his  life  one  of  holy 
obedience?  He  may  have  few  other 
attractive  qualities ;  he  may  have  neither 
rank  nor  wealth,  nor  a  brilliant  genius, 
nor  a  sparkling  conversation ;  but  he 
has  what  is  innnitely  better, — he  fears 
and  obeys  Grod.  He  is  going  heaven- 
ward, and  his  companionship  will  help 
you  on  the  same  way. 

On  this  J.  B.  Gough  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  one  of  his  orations: — 
*  What  you  learn  from  bad  habits  and 
in  bad  society  you  wiU  never  forget,  and 
it  will  be  a  lasting  pang  to  you.  I  tell 
you  in  all  sinceri^,  not  as  in  tiie  excite- 
ment of  speech,  but  as  I  would  confess 
and  have  confessed  before  Grod,  I  would 
give  my  right  hand  to-night  ii  1  could 
forget  that  which  I  have  learned  in  evil 
society — if  I  could  tear  from  my  remem- 
brance the  sceneswhich  I  have  witnessed,, 
the  transactions  which  have  taken  place 
before  me.  You  cannot,  I  believe,  take 
away  the  effects  of  a  single  impnie 
thought  that  has  lodged  and  harboured 
in  the  heart.  You  may  pray  against  it, 
and  by  Grod's  grace  you  may  conquer  it, 
but  it  will  through  life  cause  you  bitter- 
ness and  anguish.' — Selected, 
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FSESBTTBBIAIi  PSOCSEDINGS. 

Arbroath.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Montrose  on  the  9th  January — the  Rev. 
Henry  Angus,  moderator.  Mr.  Hyslop 
gave  in  report  of  moderation  in  a  call,  in 
which  he  had  presided,  in  Mill  Street  con- 
gregation, Montrose,  on  the  1 1th  December 
last,  and  stated  that  the  call  had  come  out 
unanimously  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Goold, 
preacher.  The  call  was  read,  and  was 
found  to  be  signed  by  180  members  and 
29  adherents.  The  commissioners,  Messrs. 
Robert  Renton  and  James  Anderson, 
stated  that  the  congregation  were  unani- 
mous and  cordial  in  their  decision,  on 
which  the  presbytery  sustained  the  call ; 
and  Mr.  Goold  being  present,  it  was  put 
into  his  hands,  when  he  at  once  intimated 
his  acceptance  of  it.  It  was  found  that 
Mr.  Goold,  on  the  occasion  of  having  got 
a  previous  call  in  another  presbytery,  had 
h^  trial  exercises  prescribed  to  him  by 
that  presbytery,  and  these  he  stated  he 
was  now  prepared  to  give,  with  a  view  to 
his  ordination,  should  the  presbytery  be 
willing  to  accept  of  them.  This  request 
being  granted,  Mr.  Goold  proceeded  to 
deliver  his  trial  exercises  accordingly, 
which  were  sustained,  and  his  ordination 
was  appointed  to  take  place  in  Mill  Street, 
Montrose,  on  the  13th  February, — Mr. 
Angus  to  preach,  Mr.  Thirde  to  ordain 
and  address  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Land- 
reth  to  address  the  people.  Mr.  Hyslop 
intimated  that,  in  consequence  of  failing 
health  and  inability  to  continue  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  pastor  of  John 
Street  congregation,  Montrose,  which  he 
had  now  performed  for  the  period  of  43 
years,  he  felt  under  the  necessity  of 
resigning  the  active  discharge  of  his 
ministeri&l  and  pastoral  duties  into  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery,  it  being  under- 
stood that  he  retains  bis  office  in  the 
ministry,  his  position  as  senior  pastor  of 
the  congregation,  and  his  seat  in  church 
conrts.  The  members  of  court  expressed 
their  warm  sympathy  with  their  father, 
Mr.  Hyslop,  under  his  affliction,  and 
deeply  regretted  that  he  should  have 
thought  such  a  step  to  be  necessary ;  but 
meantime,  after  some  inquiry  made  into 
the  circumstances,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
resignation  lie  on  the  table,  and  a. final 
settlement  be  deferred  till  next  ordinary 
meeting,  when  all  parties  interested  are 
summoned  to  appear.  On  proceeding  to 
propose  candidates  for  the  Chair  of  Prac- 
tical Training,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  report  to  the  Theological  Committee 
that  this  presbytery,  impressed  with  the 


great  importance  of  retaining  the  services 
of  Dr.  Ker  for  said  chair,  would  suggest 
to  the  committee  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
these  services  for  the  chair;  and  the 
presbytery  therefore  decline  to  make 
any  further  nomination.  The  question 
contained  in  -Dr.  MacGill's  letter,  at  page 
684  of  Synod's  Minutes,  as  sent  down  for 
the  consideration  of  presbyteries,  was 
then  taken  up,  when  a  motion  to  the 
effect,  'That  Dr.  MacGill  should  hence- 
forth be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  our  Church,  with  all 
the  privileges  connected  therewith,'  was 
carried  by  5  to  4  over  another  motion,  to 
the  effect,  'That  there  is  no  ground  either 
of  right  or  expediency  why  Dr.  MacGill, 
as  Mission  Secretary,  should  have  a  seat 
in  the  Synod.*  Next  ordinary  meeting  of 
presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  March, 
in  John  Street  Church,  Montrose. 

Dundee.— ThQ  usual  monthly  meeting 
of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  19th  De- 
cember—  the  Rev.  Alexander  Miller, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  reported 
that  he  had  moderated  in  a  call  in  Bell 
Street  Church  on  the  4th  December,  when 
the  Rev.  James  Conway,  Linlithgow,  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  be  their  pastor. 
The  call,  which  was  signed  by  460  members 
and  147  ordinary  hearers,  was  sustained^ 
and  Mr.  Wilson  appointed,  alotig  with  the 
commissioners  from  th6  congregation,  to 
prosecute  the  call  before  the  Falkirk  Pres- 
bytery. The  Rev.  Mr.  Laurie  reported 
that  he  had  presided  in  an  election  of 
elders  in  Ryehill  Church  on  the  5th  De- 
cember, when  six  were  chosen.  Mr.  Laurie 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  elders  elect, 
and  to  have  the  edict  served  with  a  view 
to  their  ordination.  Took  up  the  Synod's 
remit  anent  the  Representation  of  Mission 
Presbyteries.  Messrs.  Jack  and  Connel 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
the  rules  and  formula  recommended  by 
the  Synod's  Committee,  and  to  report  at 
next  meeting  of  presbytery.  The  remit  of 
Synod  anent  the  Imposition  of  Hands  by 
the  Eldership  in  the  Ordination  of  Mini- 
sters was  also  considered.  After  con- 
sideration. Dr.  M'Gavin  moved  that  the 
presbytery  decline  to  advise  Synodical 
legislation  for  the  whole  Church  in  this 
case,  and  recommend  that  it  be  left  to  the 
presbyteries  to  take  such  steps  in  all 
ordinations  as  shall  secure  the  peace  and 
edification  of  the  courts  and  congregations. 
The  clerk  (Mr.  Wilson)  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee's  recommendation, 
namely,  that  the  moderator,  as  represent- 
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ing  the  whole  presbytery,  should  lay  on 
hands  in  ordaining  a  mioister.  Mr. 
Connel  moved  that  the  rale  restricting  the 
imposition  of  hands  to  the  ministers  be 
rescinded,  and  that  the  whole  mode  of 
procedure  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
presbyteries  of  the  Church.  On  the  vote 
being  taken,  Mr.  Connel's  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority.  Mr.  Dundas, 
student  in  divinity,  gave  all  his  trials  for 
liceose,  which  were  sustained,  and  he  was 
duly  licensed  as  a  probationer  of  the 
Church. 

JDunfermline, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday  the  9  th  of  January — Rev.  Mr. 
Dunbar,  moderator.  Mr.  Fleming,  in 
befitting  terms,  called  attention  to  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Renton,  A.M., 
Kelso,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
entering  in  the  minutes  an  expression  of 
the  presbytenr's  regret  at  the  great  loss 
the  Church  has  sustained  in  bis  death. 
The  suggestion  was  cordially  approved  of. 
The  call  to  Mr.  William  George,  A.M., 
Uceutiate  of  the  Church,  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Chalmers  Street,  was  unani- 
mously sustained,  and  trials  were  ap- 
pointed for  hiB  ordination  in  the  event  of 
nis  accepting  the  call.  Took  up  Synod 
remit  on  the  Imposition  of  Hands  by 
Buling  Elders  in  the  Ordination  of  Mini- 
sters. After  full  consideration,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  that 
no  change  be  made  in  the  present  practice 
of  the  Church  in  this  matter.  Considered 
also  the  subject  of  Dr.  MacGill's  letter  to 
the  Synod,  and  agreed  to  recommend 
that,  when  a  minister  holding  a  pastoral 
charge  is  appointed  to  the  office  of  Home 
or  Foreign  Mission  Secretary,  he  shall 
retain  his  status  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  Church.  Agreed 
to  hold  next  meeting  of  presbytery  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th  of  February,  at  11 
o'clock  AM. 

Edinburgh, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the 
hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion on  2d  January — the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicol, 
Aberlady,  in  the  chair.  The  moderator 
said  he  had  now  occupied  the  position  of 
moderator  for  the  usual  time,  six  months, 
and  it  now  fell  to  him  to  retire.  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Gorebridge,  was  thereafter  elected 
moderator  for  the  next  six  months.  The 
clerk  submitted  a  call,  sustained  by  the 
English  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  from  the 
congregation  of  Willington  Quav  to  the 
Bev.  James  Craig  of  Mossbank.  The 
documents  in  the  case  were  read,  and  also 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Craig  declaring  his  ac- 
.  ceptance  of  the  caU.  The  presbytery,  on 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Cairns,  loosed  Mr.  Craig 
from  his  charge  in  Mossbank,  and  directed 
him  to  repair  to  the  Presbytery  of  New- 
castle for  the  purpose  of  being  inducted. 


The  clerk  also  stated  that  he  had  received 
a  call,  addressed  by  the  congregation  of 
the  North  Church,  Perth,  to  Rev.  Robert 
Lyon,  of  the  North  Leith  congregation. 
The  documents  in  this  case  were  laid  npon 
the  table  and  read.  Mr.  Lyon  said  that 
although  it  was  much  against  his  feelings 
to  leave  the  congregation  in  North  Leith, 
he  could  not  say  *No'  to  the  call  from 
Perth.  He  therefore  accepted  it,  believing 
that  in  doing  so  he  was  treading  the  path 
of  duty,  which  was  the  path  of  true  use- 
fulness. On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Lyon  was  loosed  from  his  charge  in 
North  Leith,  and  directed  to  repair  to  the 
Perth  Presbytery  accordingly.  An  ex- 
tract minute  from  Kilmarnock  Presbytery 
was  received,  showing  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
James  had  accepted  the  call  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Bristo  Street,  and  had  been 
loosed  from  his  charge  in  Kilmarnock. 
The  presbytery  appointed  the  1 8th  of  Janu- 
ary, at  twelve  o  clock,  for  his  induction. 
Bev.  Dr.  Peddie  was  elected  to  preside, 
Dr.  Kennedy  to  preach,  and  Mr.  Mill  to 
give  the  addresses.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented for  a  moderation  to  the  East  Con- 
gregation, Dalkeith,  which  the  presbytery 
granted,  and  appointed  the  Bev.  D. 
M'Intosh  to  moderate  in  the  call.  Mr. 
Mair  and  Mr.  Kinloch  were  elected  to  the 
Mission  Board.  Thereafter  the  presbytery 
met  in  private. 

Elgin  and  Inverness, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Elgin  on  the  8th  November  last— 
Bev.  Adam  Lind,  moderator.  Mr.  Pringle 
stated  that  he  had,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, presided  in  the  moderation  of  a 
call  at  Burghead  on  the  20th  November, 
when  a  unanimous  call  was  given  by  the 
congregation  to  Bev.  William  Proctor, 
probationer.  The  presbytery  having  unani- 
mously approved  of  Mr.  Pringle's  conduct 
in  the  moderation,  and  sustained  the  call, 
instructed  him  as  clerk  to  give  notice  of 
the  call  to  Mr.  Proctor,  and  to  state  that 
he  would  be  expected  to  give  intimation 
of  his  decision  within  one  month  from  the 
time  of  his.  receiving  the  said  notice. 
— ^The  presbytery  again  met  on  the  16^ 
January,  at  Nairn — Bev.  Adam  Lind, 
moderator.  The  attention  of  the  pres- 
bytery having  been  called  to  the  circum- 
stance that  since  their  last  meeting  the 
Rev.  Henry  Renton,  Kelso,  had  been 
removed  by  death,  they  considered  it  due 
to  his  memory  to  enter  on  their  minutes 
an  expression  of  the  high  esteem  in  whidh 
he  was  held  by  them,  and  their  sense  of 
the  loss  the  Cnurch  had  sustained  by  the 
removal  of  one  who  had  taken  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  business  of  the 
Church,  and  their  sympathy  with  his 
congregation  in  the  loss  of  a  pastor  who 
had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  Ubonred 
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among  them,  and  also  with  the  members 
of  his  family  under  their  painfallj  trying 
bereavement.  Mr.  Whyte  was  appointed 
moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  took  the  chair  accordingly.  The 
clerk  read  a  letter  from  the  Bey.  William 
Proctor,  requesting  the  presbytery  to 
allow  him  an  additional  month  for  con- 
sidering as  to  the  call  from  Barghead. 
Commissioners  from  the  congregation 
being  present,  stated  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  congregation,  daly  convened,  they 
bad  been  authorized  in  their  name  to 
withdraw  the  call  to  Mr.  Proctor.  The 
call  having  been  thus  withdrawn,  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  give  intimation  of 
this  to  Mr.  Proctor.  The  clerk  read  a 
communication  from  the  congregation  of 
Campbeltown  (Ardersier),  requesting  the 
moderation  of  a  pall  on  an  early  day. 
The  presbytery  appointed  Mr.  Bobson  to 
preside  in  the  moderation  of  a  call  on 
Taesday  the  SOth,  at  five  p.m.  Mr. 
Morrison,  elder  (Inverness),  as  convener 
of  tfie  presbytery's  Augmentation  Fund 
Committee,  gave  in  a  report  stating  the 
sums  contributed  by  the  Tarious  congrega- 
tions in  the  presbytery  during  the  past 
year  in  aid  of  the  Auffmentation  Fund, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  all  the  con- 
gregations had  contributed  to  the  fund, 
and  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  amount  raised.  The  presbytery  ten- 
dered their  best  thanks  to  the  committee 
for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  in  the 
matter,  and  more  especially  to  Mr.  Morri- 
son, for  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
scheme.  It  was  asreed  that  the  com- 
mittee be  continued,  and  that  it  be  re- 
commended to  them  to  hold  an  annual 
conference  on  the  subject  of  Augmentation, 
inviting  to  the  said  conference  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  congregations 
in  the  presbyteiy.  The  presbytery  having 
taken  into  (Sonsidciration  a  remit  from  the 
Synod  with  regard  to  the  imposition  of 
hands  by  ruling  elders  in  the  ordination 
of  ministers,  it  was  agreed  to  intimate 
that  in  their  opinion  it  was  enough  that 
the  moderator  of  the  presbytery,  in  name 
of  the  presbytery,  lay  his  hands  on  the 
person  being  ordained.  Next  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Forres  on 
Taesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of 
February. 

Olasgow. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  January 
9th.  Bey.  Mr.  Brunton  was  appointed 
moderator  for  the  next  six  months.  A 
report  was  submitted  by  Bey.  Mr.  Car- 
Btairs  with  regard  to  the  training  of 
students  for  the  mission  field.  During 
1875  and  1876  thirteen  young  men  had 
been  sent  to  college,  and  34  remained  in 
the  classes.     The   clerk   (Dr.  Jeffrey) 


alluded  to  the  deficiency  in  the  fund,  and 
stated  that  the  young  men  sent  to  the 
College  had  given  evidence  of  great  ability 
and  aptitude  for  the  work.  The  presbyteiy 
agreed  to  moderate  in  a  call  for  a  minister 
for  Claremont  Church  on  the  29th.  The 
presbytery  also  agreed  to  induct  Bey. 
Mr.  Scot^  of  Kirkcaldy,  to  Bath  Street 
(late  Parliamentary  Boad)  Church  on  Uie 
31st  January.  Mr.  Stark,  convener  of  the 
committee  on  Dr.  Dobbie's  motion,  re- 
ported that  they  had  some  diflSculty  with 
a  portion  of  the  work.  He  required  to 
get  access  to  the  Church  records  in  Edin* 
burgh,  and  could  not  get  that  without  an 
order  from  the  presbytery.  After  some 
discussion  aniorder  was  granted.  The  pres- 
bytery then  took  up  remits  from  the  Synod. 
The  first  was  as  to  the  Bepresentatioii 
of  Missionary  Presbyteries.  The  matter 
was  remitted  to  a  committee  to  consider 
and  report.  The  next  was  with  regard  to 
the  filling  of  the  Theological  Training 
Chair.  The  clerk  gaye  notice  that  he 
would  moye  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Ker  be 
sent  in.  There  was  then  taken  up  a  remit 
with  reference  to  the  Imposition  of  Hands 
at  the  Ordination  of  Ministers.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  presbytery  disapprove  of 
the  remit,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
presbytery  it  is  inexpedient  to  change  the 
method  hitherto  followed  in  the  Churches. 

Hamilton,  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
26th  December  last — ^tneBey.  Mr.  Trench, 
moderator.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion 
of  Bev.  Mr.  Morton,  that  the  hour  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Court  should  be  twelve 
o'clock  noon.  Took  up  remit  of  last 
Synod  as  to  Imposition  of  Hands  by 
Elders  in  the  Ordination  of  Ministers,  and, 
after  deliberation,  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  recommend  that  the  practice '  of  the 
Church  in  the  ordination  of  ministers  be 
continued  as  heretofore.  The  remit  of 
last  Synod  as  to  Bev.  Dr.  MacGill's  letter 
was  next  taken  up,  and  the  presbytery 
expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
Mission  Secretaries  should  have  a  vote  as 
the  other  members  of  Synod.  Bey.  Mr, 
Baird  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
ensuing  six  months. 

KeUo, — ^The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  in  the  First  United 
Presbyterian  Church  on  16th  January. 
Mr.  Jarvie  moved  that  a  small  committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  Cairns  cordially 
seconded  the  motion.  The  following 
were  appointed  as  a  committee: — ^Bey, 
W.  B.  Inglis  (moderator),  Bev.  James 
Jarvie  (derk),  and  Bev.  Mr.  Cairns.  The 
following  is  the  notice  prepared  by  the 
committee  for  insertion  in  the  presbytery's 
minutes,  which  was  unanimously  approved 
of:— *The  Bev.  Henry  Benton,  M.A., 
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died  within  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Manse,  Kelso,  on  the  4th  day  of  January 
1877,  in  the  seventy- third  year  of  his  age 
and  forty-seventh  of  bis  ministry.  In 
removing  the  name  of  Mr.  Benton  from 
their  roll,  the  presbytery  express  their 
sense  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of 
one  who  for  so  long  a  period  has  been  a 
member  of  this  Court,  and  by  his  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical  matters  occupied  so 
prominent  a  place  not  only  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  presbytery,  but  also  in  the 
Supren^e  Court  of  the  Church.  The  pres- 
bytery express  gratitude  to  God  that  he 
was  so  long  spared  faithfully  to  preach 
the  gospel,  to  vindicate  with  ability  and 
zeal  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  and  by  his  mental  endowments, 
conscientious  life,  and  Christian  graces, 
to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  for  good, 
not  only  in  his  pastoral  sphere,  but  over 
the  entire  community.  The  presbytery 
hereby  convey  their  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  and  to  the  con- 
gregation in  their  bereavement.'  It  was 
reported  by  the  Kelso  First  and  East,  the 
Jedburgh  High  Street,  and  Leitholm 
congregations,  that  rolls  had  been  provided 
for  the  registration  of  baptized  members 
of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the 
better  oversight  of  the  young.  Pulpit 
supply  was  appointed  to  Greenlaw,  owing 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Milne's  indisposition.  The 
convener  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
was  authorized  to  transmit  the  digest  of 
the  same  for  1876  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  Rev.  D.  K.  Miller  was  appointed  a 
member  of  this  committee  in  room  of  Mr. 
Benton;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
appointed  to  officiate  as  convener  in[room 
of  Rev.  Mr  Milne  during  his  indisposi- 
tion. The  name  of  Mr.  William  Hogarth, 
Kelso,  was  authorized  to  be  put  on  the 
list  of  occasional  pulpit  supply.  The 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  will  be  held 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  March. 

Kilmarnock, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
the  12th  December — Rev.  Henry  Reid, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  William  Cuthbert- 
son  was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next 
six  months.  Gave  cordial  thanks  to 
Thomas  Biggart,  Esq.,  Dairy,  for  his  kind 
and  liberal  offer  to  present  each  minister 
in  the  presbytery  with  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  book  on  The  Ministry  of  the 
Word,  Revised  lists  of  contributions 
payable  to  the  Synod's  General  Fund,  and 
found  that  the  several  congregations  in 
the  bounds  had  done  their  duty  in  this 
matter,  and  at  the  proper  time.  Commis- 
sioners from  Bristo  Street,  Edinburgh, 
were  present  to  prosecute  the  call  to  the 
Rev.  George  F.  James,  and  commissioners 
from  Portland  Road,  Kilmarnock,  appeared 
to  oppose  his  translation.     After  both 


sides  had  been  heard,  Mr.  James  intimated 
his  acceptance  of  the  call,  and  was  loosed 
from  his  present  charge  in  Kilmarnock. 
Commissioners  were  also  present  from,  the 
congregation  of  Cathcart  Road,  Glasgow, 
to  prosecute  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Alston,  and  commissioners  appeared  from. 
Newmilns  to  oppose  his  translation. 
Having  heard  the '  reasons'  and  'answers,' 
Mr.  Alston  intimated  his  acceptance  of 
the  call,  and  the  pastoral  relation  between 
him  and  the  congregation  of  Newmilns 
was  accordingly  dissolved.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Wilson  and  James  B.  Nisbet,  students, 
having  given  all  their  trials,  were  dnlj 
licensed  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  under 
the  care  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod. 
Mr.  Orr  gave  notice  that  he  would  pro- 
pose at  next  meeting  that  Mr.  Matthew- 
son  of  Galston  be  appointed  to  represent 
the  presbytery  at  the  Mission  Board  for 
the  four  years  ending  1881.  Appointed 
trials  for  licence  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Watt, 
student.  Agreed  to  -take  up  remits  of 
Synod  anent  Representation  of  Missionary- 
Presbyteries,  Nomination  for  Chair  of 
Practical  Training,  Report  on  Imposition 
of  Hands  by  Ruling  Elders  in  Ordina- 
tion of  Ministers,  and  Subject  of  Dr. 
MacGill's  Letter  to  Synod  at  next  meeting 
of  presbytery,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Ap- 
pointed next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Kilmar- 
nock on  the  second  Tuesday  of  February- 
next. 

Kirkcaldy,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Kirkcaldy  on  2d  January — Rev.  J.  W. 
Thomson,  moderator.  The  clerk  intimated 
that  he  had  received  notice  from  the 
clerk  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  that  the 
congregation  of  Parliamentary  Boad 
Church,  Glasgow,  had  adopted  a  call  to 
the  Rev.  James  Scott  of  Union  Church, 
Kirkcaldy,  and  that  he  had  summoned 
the  congregation  of  Union  Church  to 
appear  at  the  meeting  for  their  interests. 
Commissioners  from  the  two  congrega- 
tions interested  were  present.  Reasons 
for  the  proposed  translation,  and  the 
answer  to  them,  were  read.  Mr.  Scott 
was  then  called  upon  to  give  his  decision, 
when  he  intimated  his  acceptance  of  the 
call ;  and  he  was  accordingly  loosed  from 
his  pastoral  charge  of  Union  Church, 
and  directed  to  repair  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  to  be  inducted  into  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Parliamentary  Road 
Church.  Mr.  William  Kerr  gave  a  report 
of  his  labours  as  the  presbytery's  mis- 
sionary for  the  past  year,  with  which  the 
presbytery  expressed  satisfaction,  and 
encouraged  him  to  prosecute  his  labours. 
Mr.  Guthrie  was  appointed  convener  of 
the  Mission  Committee  instead  of  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Train  was  added  to  it. 
Agreed  to  delay  nomination  to  the  Chair 
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of  Practical  Training  till  next  meeting  of 
presbytery. 

Orhney. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  the  let  January— Mr.  Soutar, 
moderator  pro  tern.  The  clerk  stated  he 
had  received  a  communication  from  the 
Manse  Board,  intimating  that  that  Board 
had  agreed  to  give  a  grant  of  £30  in  aid 
of  the  repairs  on  the  Holm  Manse.  The 
clerk  read  a  letter  from  the  moderator  of 
the  Wick  session,  asking  the  advice  of 
the  presbytery  in  reference  to  a  difficulty 
that  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  elder  elect.  After  considerable 
discussion,  the  presbytery  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  following  advice  be  given : 
— *That,  as  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  always  been  jealous  of  the 
right  of  the  Christian  people  to  elect  their 
own  office-bearers ;  as  during  the  lapse  of 
five  years  the  congregation  must  be  to  an 
extent  not  inconsiderably  changed ;  as 
the  brother  elected  to  the  eldership  must 
himself  desire  to  be  ordained  only  in 
accordance  With  the  present  opinion  of  the 
people;  and  as  those  who  called  him 
before  cannot  find  it  a  great  hardship  to 
repeat  their  call,  and  their  doing  so  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  those  admitted  to 
fellowship  since  the  former  call  of  fully 
expressing  their  minds :  on  these  grounds 
the  presbytery  are  of  opinion  that  the 
former  election  ought  to  be  annulled,  and 
the  proceedings  to  be  taken  again  from 
the  beginning.  On  these  grounds  the 
presbytery  would  earnestly  recommend 
the  brother  elect  to  waive  all  question  of 
his  rights,  real  or  supposed,  and  to  allow 
proce^ings  to  be  taken  again  from  the 
beginning.  That  the  presbytery  hope  that 
this  opinion  will  commend  itself  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  brethren  of  Wick,  and  that 
they  will  cordially  act  upon  it.*  Took  up 
the  consideration  of  the  Synod's  remit 
^  anent  the  Imposition  of  Hands  by  Elders 
at  the  Ordination  of  Ministers.'  After  a 
long  and  animated  discussion,  it  was 
ultimately  carried  by  a  majority,  'that  the 
eommittee's  report  be  not  adopted,  but 
that  the  present  mode  be  adhered  to.' 
Took  up  the  consideration  of  Dr.  MacGill's 
letter  to  the  Synod.  After  some  discus- 
sion, the  following  was  agreed  to : — *  That 
the  presbytery  agree  to  give  Dr.  MacGill 
and  Dr.  Scott  full  privileges  as  members 
of  Synod,  solely  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  called  to  their  respective  offices  from 
the  position  of  ministers  in  charge  of 
congregations.'  Mr.  Reid  proposed  Dr. 
M*Leoa,  and  Mr.  Soutar  proposed  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  for  the  Chair  of  Prac- 
tical Training.  The  presbytery  generally 
approved  of  the  Synod's  remit  anent 
Missionary  Presbyteries. 

Paisley  and  Greenock.— This  presbytery 


met  in  Paisley  on  16th  January.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Kirn  was  appointed  moderator 
for  the  next  six  months.  A  call  from 
Helensburgh  to  B«v.  Alexander  Hislop, 
Glasgow,  was  sustained.  The  two  mission 
stations  of  Sir  Michael  Street  and  Union 
Street  were  formed  into  a  congregation, 
under  the  name  of  the  Roxburgh  Street 
congregation,  Greenock.  Took  up  remit 
of  Synod  on  Representation  of  Missionary 
Presbyteries.  A  few  alterations  were 
proposed  and  agreed  to,  and  it  was  re- 
commended that  the  formula  for  the 
ordination  of  native  ministers  be  the  same 
as  in  the  Home  Church.  Dr.  Hutcheson, 
Renfrew,  under  call  to  Bennington,  Edin- 
burgh, accepted  the  call,  and  was  loosed 
from  his  charge.  Mr.  Macrae,  Gourock, 
brought  forward  an  overture  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and 
moved  its  adoption  by  the  presbytery. 
A  motion  that  the  overture  be  not  sent 
up  to  the  Synod  was  carried.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Stipends  reported  that  they  had 
all  been  regularly  paid  in  full. 

Perth,  —  This  presbytery  met  on  the 
3d  January — Mr.  Howieson,  moderator. 
Extract  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  date  January  2 
was  received,  bearing  that  the  Biev. 
Robert  Lyon,  North  Leith,  had  accepted 
the  call  of  the  North  Church,  Perth ;  and 
his  induction  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  the  30th, — Mr.  Clark  to  preach, 
Mr.  Inglis  to  induct,  and  Mr.  Wardrop 
to  address  the  congregation, — worship  to 
begin  at  noon.  Read  application  from 
Mr.  Hay,  Lethendy,  to  be  taken  as  an 
annuitant  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Minis- 
ters Fund ;  answered  the  queries  put  to 
the  presbytery  thereanent;  made  such 
arrangements  as  were  thought  practicable 
for  the  administration  of  religious  ordin- 
ances in  the  congregation ;  and  appointed 
Mr.  Brown,  Kinclaven,  interim  moderator 
of  the  session.  Dr.  Marshall  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  for  next  meeting  anent  the 
Chair  of  Practical  Training  in  the  Hall, 
to  the  effect  that,  before  filling  up  that 
chair,  the  Synod  would  do  well  to  con- 
tinue for  another  year  the  experiment  now 
making  for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
Resumed  consideration  of  the  case  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  when  the  motion  made 
at  last  meeting  was  unanimously  adopted, 
viz.  that  his  exclusion  from  the  rights  and 
functions  of  a  member  of  the  Synod 
ought  not  to  be  continued  further.  It 
having  been  intimated  that  Messrs.  Keir 
and  Hunter  were  present  as  a  deputation 
from  the  Students'  Missionary  Society,  to 
attend  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Bayne,  the 
presbytery  cordially  welcomed  them,  and 
rejoiced  in  this  new  token  of  the  interest 
taken  by  the  students  of  the  Church  in 
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tlie  canse  of  missions.  One  o'clock  being 
now  at  hand,  Mr.  Bayne's  edict  was 
retained,  attested  as  having  been  duly 
serred ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  was  qent 
to  Wilson  Church  to  make  the  nsual 
intimation  to  the  audience  assembled 
there.  Haying  waited  a  reasonable  time, 
and  no  objection  haying  appeared,  the 
presbyteiy  repaired  to  Wilson  Church, 
and  proceeded  with  the  ordination.  Mr. 
Dickson  preached,  Mr.  Stirling  ordained, 
and  Mr.  I>athie,  in  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  the  Foreign  Secretaiy,  addressed 
Mr.  Bayne  and  the  audience.  Agreed  to 
meet  for  ordinary  business  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3(Mh. 

CALLS. 

North  Shields  (English  Presbyterian). — 
Bey.  James  Aitken,  A.M.,  Castle-Douglas, 
called  28th  December. 

Dalkeith  {East),—Rer,  James  Eraser, 
West  Calder,  called  17th  January. 

OBDINATIOK8. 

Mr.  Leonard  Miller  ordained  as  a 
missionary  to  Jamaica,  4th  January. 


Mr.  James  Bain  ordained  as  missionary 
to  Mount  Zion,  Jamaica,  3d  Janaarr. 

Auchtermuduy  {South),  —  Mr.  James 
Bell,  A.M.,  B.D.,  ordained  as  colleague  to 
Bey.  James  Wise,  19th  January. 

nmnoTioNS. 

OUugovf  {Catheart  Hood),  —  Rev.  A. 
Alston  of  Kewmilns,  inducted  11th  Jan. 

Glasgow  {Lansdotone). — ^Bey.  Thomas 
Dobbie  of  Leith,  inducted  16th  January. 

Tranent.-^Bev,  G.  B.  Carr  inducted  as 
colleague  to  Bey.  William  Parlane,  A..M., 
16th  January. 

Edinburgh  (Bristo  ^<ree<).— Bey.  G.  P. 
James  of  Kilmarnock,  inducted  as  col- 
league to  Key.  William  Peddle,  D.D.,  18th 
January. 

PBBACHBB  LIOBNBBD. 

Mr.  John  Dundas,  student,  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Dundee,- 19th  December. 

OBITUABT. 

Died,  at  Kelso,  on  4th  January,  Bey. 
Henry  Benton,  A.M.,  in  the  78d  year  of 
his  age  and  47th  of  his  ministry. 


Itotias  oi  Itjeto  ||uWkati0tt»» 


St.  John's  Gospel  Described  and 
Explained  according  to  its  Pe- 
culiar Character.  By  Chr.  Er. 
LuTHARDT,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Leipzig.  Translated  by  0.  R.  Gre- 
gory, Ph.D.,  Leipzig.     Vol.  I. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  with  a  Critical  Intro- 
duction. Translated  from  the  second 
French  Edition  of  F.  Godet,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology,  Neufchatel,  by 
Frances  Crombie  and  M.  D.  Cusin. 

,    Vol.L 

Edinburgh:  T.  A  T.  Clark.  1876. 
The  question^  Who  is  this?  asked 
by  the  multitude  in  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem about  Jesus  Christ,  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  a  question  of  com- 
manding interest,  and  a  subject  of  eager 
debate.  It  is  one  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  present  time ;  and  the  conflict 
which  has  gathered  round  it  seems  to 
grow  hotter  and  hotter  every  day.  This 
question  it  is  which  gives  its  absorbing 
importance  to  that  other,  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  writings  called  the  Gos- 
pels, that  remarkable  fourfold  narrative 
of  the  history  of  Jesus,  whiqh  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  Bible?    Are 


they  works  of  fiction  ?  Do.  they  repre- 
sent the  dreams  of  enthusiasts?  Are 
they  doctrinal  and  didactic  statements 
under  the  mask  of  biography?  Or  are 
they  the  sober  and  veracious  narratives 
of  a  real  life?  The  world  feels  bound 
to  reach  some  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  origin,  the  authenticity,  the  meaning 
of  these  Clospels,  just  because  the  world 
feels  bound  to  have  a  definite  opinion 
about  the  wonderful  Man  of  whom  they 


Of  these  four  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  John  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable.  It 
is  the  most  explicit  and  full  in  the  testi- 
mony which  it  bears  to  the  peculiar 
character,  the  divine  glory  of  its  subject ;. 
and  it  is  pre-eminent  in  the  richness  of 
its  doctnnal  teachings  and  the  dear 
profundity  of  its  spiritual  ideas.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  in  various  aspects  the 
most  questionable.  Confessedly  later 
than  the  others  in  origin,  it  is  withal 
distinguished  by  certain  apparent  dis- 
crepancies of  historical  stuitements,  as 
well  as  by  the  character  of  the  discourses^ 
which  it  reports,  and  by  a  certain  tmi- 
f ormity  of  style  diffused  alike  over  what 
is  reported  and  what  is  narrated  at  first 
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hand.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
this  Gospel  should  stand,  as  it  does  at 
present,  like  Hougomnont  on  the  day  of 
Waterloo,  in  the  centre  of  the  strife 
which  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
originated,  the  object  alike  of  most  de- 
tezToined  attack  and  of  most  earnest 
defence.  It  is  a  work  all  radiant  with 
the  divine  personality  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesns,  '  the  Word  made  flesh  ; '  and  as 
this  peculiarity  renders  it  specially  at- 
tractive and  precious  to  those  who  see 
throughout  nature  and  providence  the 
working  of  a  beneficent  and  loving  God, 
80  in  the  same  proportion  it  renders  it 
obnoxious  to  those  who  find,  or  desire 
to  find,  in  the  imiverse  nothing  but 
various  comminglings  and  interactions 
of  matter  and  force. 

Of  the  many  books  devoted  to  the 
defence  and  illustration  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  those  named  above  havt,  ever 
since  their  original  publication,  held  a 
prominent  and  honoured  place.  In 
their  translated  form  we  give  them 
a  hearty  welcome.  The  work  of  trans- 
lation, so  far  as  we  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  seems  in  the  case 
of  both  to  be  well  done,  though  the 
one,  that  of  Luthardt,  retains  certainly 
a  somewhat  strong  flavour  of  the  Ger- 
tnan  original,  and  the  English-spesJc- 
ing  world  is  laid  under  a  new  debt  of 
obligation  to  the  Messrs.  Clark  for  this 
twofold  issue.  It  would  be  presumptuous, 
even  could  the  requisite  space  be  allowed, 
to  enter  here  into  any  elaborate  review 
of  two  works  so  well  known  and  so 
highly  valued  by  theological  students. 
Of  the  two,  we  prefer  that  of  M.  Godet'; 
while  equal  to  the  other  in  learning  and 
profonchty,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  excels 
it  in  clearness,  in  vivacity,  in  keenness 
of  spiritual  insight,  and  in  originality 
aad  freshness  of  view.  In  regard  to 
their  respective  merits,  however,  tastes 
will  differ,  and  we  say  to  our  readers, 
study  both.  While  substantially  agree- 
ing in  doctrine,  and  both  forming  atodr- 
able  defences  of  the  authenticity  and  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  sacred  narrative, 
they  differ  in  many  points  of  arrange- 
ment and  of  detail.  Each  work  is  mani- 
festly the  fruit  of  a  long,  patient,  and 
earnest  inquiry,  conducted  by  a  mind 
thoroughly  independent  and  thoroughly 
qualified  for  the  task,  alike  by  natural 
^dowment  and  by  acquired  stores  of 
Knowledge.  We  beUeve  that  it  wiU 
prove  both  an  interesting  and  an  in- 


structive task  to  compare  the  procedure 
and  the  results  of  the  two  authors  in 
handling  the  same  subjects,  and  we 
believe  the  comparison  will  be  found 
most  suggestive  and  faithful,  just  in  the 
cases,  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  Logos 
doctrine,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
discrepancy. 

We  will  justify  some  of  the  remarks 
made  above,  by  presenting  two  brief 
extracts  from  the  two  books,  relating  to 
the  same  point,— the  character  of  the 
beloved  disciple,  the  author  of  the  fourth 
Grospel.  Luthardt  thus  writes :  *  As  for 
the  term  chosen  for  this  beloved  disciple, 
we  feel  from  it  itself  that  it  is  not  chosen 
to  praise  him,  or  to  make  him  distin- 
guished, but  that  it  is  a  word  of  blessed 
memory.  That  term,  and  the  remark 
that  he  lay  on  the  Lord's  breast,  xiii 
2S,  xxi.  20,  are  intended  to  show 
strongly  how  much  he  was  favoured. 
Both  put  before  us  the  intimate  near 
relation  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
stand  towards  Jesus.  The  fact  that  he 
could  be  the  nearest  to  Him  externally, 
shows  that  he  was  also  the  nearest 
internally.  Had  Peter  the  most  lively 
impression  of  Jesus'  sublimity,  this  one 
had  the  deepest  inward  perception  of 
His  personality,  of  the  richness  of  its 
blessed  contend,  and  of  its  endless  love. 
Whether  fancy  predonunated  in  him  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  account 
lets  it  clearly  appear  that  depth  of  feel- 
ing distinguished  him  above  the  others ; 
even  he,  elsewhere  at  times  impetuous, 
in  Jesus'  neighbourhood,  quiet  and  calm 
spread  over  his  whole  being.  ...  He 
was  pure  devotion  to  Jesus,  and  recep- 
tion of  the  personcJity  of  Jesus  and 
feeling.' 

Godet's  estimate  of  the  same  theme, 
while  in  harmony  with  this,  is  more 
complete  and  more  admirably  put: 
'  There  exist  profound  receptive  natures 
which  are  accustomed  to  shut  up  their 
impressions  within  themselves,  and  this 
all  the  more  that  these  impressions  are 
keen  and  thrilling.  But  if  it  happens 
that  these  persons  once  cease  to  be 
masters  of  themselves,  then  long  re- 
strained emotions  burst  forth  in  sudden 
explosions  which  fill  the  persons  aroimd 
them  with  amazement.  Does  not  the  . 
character  of  John  belong  to  this  order? 
And  when  Jesus  gave  to  him  and  his* 
brother  the  surname  of  Boanerges,  sons 
of  thundery  could  He  have  described 
them  better?  .  . .  As  electricity  is  stored 
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up  by  degrees  in  the  cloud  until  it  bursts 
forth  suddenly  in  the  lightning  and 
thunderbolt,  so  in  these  two  loving  and 
passionate  natures  impressionssilently  ac- 
cumulated till  the  moment  when  the  heart 
overflowed,  and  they  took  an  unexpected 
and  violent  flight.  We  love  to  represent 
St.  John  to  ourselves  as  of  a  gentle 
rftther  than  an  energetic  nature,  tender 
even  to  weakness.  Do  not  his  writings 
insist  before  and  above  all  else  upon 
love  f  Was  not  the  last  sermons  of  the 
old  man,  *  *  Love  one  another  "  ?  That  is 
true ;  but  we  forget  other  features  of  a 
different  kind,  during  the  first  and  last 
periods  of  his  life,  which  reveal  some- 
thing decisive,  sharp,  absolute,  even 
violent  in  his  disposition.  If  we  take  all 
the  facts  stated  into  consideration,  we 
shall  recognise  in  him  one  of  those  sensi- 
tive and  ardent  souls,  worshippers  of  an 
ideal,  who  attach  themselves  at  first 
sight,  and  without  reservation,  to  that 
being,  who  seems  to  them  to  realize  that 
of  which  they  have  dreamt,  and  whose 
devotion  wisely  becomes  exclusive  and 
intolerant.  They  feel  themselves  re- 
pelled by  everything  which  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  their  enthusiasm.  They 
no  longer  understand  a  division  of  heart 
which  they  themselves  know  not  how  to 
practise.  All  for  all!  such  is  their 
motto.  When  that  all  is  not,  there  is 
in  their  eyes  nothing.  Such  affections 
do  not  subsist  without  including  an 
alloy  of  impure  egoism.  A  divine  work 
is  needed,  in  order  that  the  true  de- 
votion, which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
such,  may  shine  forth  at  the  last  in  all 
its  sublimity.  Such  was,  if  we  are  not 
deceived,  the  inmost  history  of  John.' 

The    East  :    Egypt,    Palestine,    and 
Syria.    By  W.  J.  Martin. 

London  :  Tinsley  Brothers,  8  Catherine  Street, 
Strand.    1877. 

The  East  is  the  subject  of  present  inte- 
rest, being  frequently  discussed  by  our 
daily  papers,  our  monthlies  and  quar- 
terlies. It  has  bulked  largely  in  the  eye 
of  the  public  for  months  already,  and  is 
likely  to  be  a  prominent  topic  for  months 
to  come.  The  book  before  us,  however, 
does  not  treat  specially  of  the  Eastern 
difficulty,  but  is  largely  a  record  of 
personal  travel  through  the  countries  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  There  is  only  one 
chapter  at  the  end  devoted  to  the  Turks 
and  Turkish  misgovemment.  Egypt, 
that  land  of  mystery,  is  first  presented 


to  the  reader.  Mr.  Martin,  of  course, 
visited  all  the  *  lions' — ^the  Pyramids, 
the  Sphinx,  the  ancient  cities  of  Mem- 
phis, Heliopolis,  etc.  He  was  even 
permitted  to  see  the  palace  of  the 
harem  and  the  Khedive's  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  Khedive  he  characterizes 
as  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy,  evi- 
dently aiming  to  make  Cairo  an  eastern 
Paris,  yet  not  neglecting  the  agricul- 
tural, mercantile,  and  social  interests 
of  his  people.  He  left  Egypt  with  con- 
siderable hope  of  her  future,  being  veiy 
much  struck  with  the  evidences  of 
progress  and  improvement  everywhere 
visible.  Palestine  t&kea  up  the  larger 
portion  of  the  book,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  All  the  chief  places  of  inte- 
rest are  mentioned,  and  some  described 
at  considerable  length,  making  this 
part  particularly  interesting  and  in- 
structive. The  writer  does  not  conceal 
the  fact  of  the  extremely  barren  appear- 
ance of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
desolating  rule  of  the  Turk.  Three 
things  forcibly  impressed  him,— namely, 
the  want  of  anything  like  real  timber  in 
Judea,  the  scarcity  of  soil  upon  the 
hills,  and  the  very  stony  character  of 
the  ground  generally.  Then  follow 
some  very  pertinent  observations  upon 
the  great  importance  of  trees  in  fer^ 
tilizing  the  country,  and  preventing  the 
soil  from  being  washed  away  by  the 
tropical  rains. 

In  Syria,  the  chief  place  of  attraction 
is  Damascus,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world. 
The  surrounding  scenery,  the  silk  and 
other  manufactures,  bazaars,  and  the 
inhabitants — all  are  graphically  and  in- 
telligently described. 

The  last  chapter,  as  we  have  said,  is 
occupied  with  the  Turks  and  Turlddi 
misrule  as  he  witnessed  them  in  his 
travels.  Mr.  Martin  believes  that  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  their  decline  and 
corruption  is  their  traffic  in  .woman- 
The  slavery  formerly  existing  in  America 
was  less  debasing  than  that  practised  in 
Turkey,  because  the  Turkish  women  are 
not  only  enslaved  but  imprisoned.  The 
great  civilisers  of  the  world  are  locked 
up  in  cages  of  stone,  and  their  influence 
for  good  is  lost.  The  light  and  gentle 
power  of  the  sun  of  their  social  Uie^ 
shut  out,  and  as  a  consequence  famuy 
affections  are  destroyed,  as  weU  as  ^le 
compassion  and  friendship  which  they 
owe  to  their  fellow- men.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  has  had  a  large  share  in  p^' 
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paring  them  to  commit  the  fearful 
crimes  of  which  we  haye  heard  bo  much 
lately. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  composition 
is  easy,  natural,  and  chaste.  The  writer 
is  clearly  a  man  of  keen  obserration, 
good  taste,  and  general  culture.  The 
notes  which  he  has  appended,  we  naay 
Bay  here,  show  great  care  and  wide 
reading.  The  one  advocating  a  new 
route  to  India,  via  Persia,  should  espe- 
cially be  read  by  conmiercial,  practical 
men,  as  the  scheme,  if  carried  through, 
would,  besides  shortening  the  journey 
to  the  East,  open  the  countries  of  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  indeed  Central  Asia,  to 
British  trade. 

The  Hoguenots  :  Their  Settlements, 
Churches,  and  Industries  in  Eng- 
land AND  Ireland.  By  Samuel 
Smiles.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

London :  John  Murray.    1876. 

Mr.  Smiles,  in  his  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  says :  *  The  early 
indostry  of  England  was  almost  entirely 
pastoral.  Down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period  it  was  a  great  grazing 
country,  and  its  principal  staple  was 
wool.  The  English  people  being  as  yet 
unskilled  in  the  arts  of  manufacture, 
the  wool  was  bought  up  by  foreign 
merchants,  and  exported  abroad  in 
large  quantities,  principally  to  Flanders 
and  France,  there  to  be  manufactured 
into  cloth,  and  partly  returned  in  that 
form  for  siale  in  the  English  markets. 

*The  English  kings,  desirous  of  en- 
couraging home  industry,  held  out 
repeated  inducements  to  foreign  artisans 
to  come  over  and  settle  in  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  their 
subjects  in  the  industrial  arts.  This 
policy  was  pursued  during  many  succes- 
sive reigns,  more  particularly  in  that  of 
Edward  in. ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  large  numbers  of 
Flemish  artisans,  driven  out  of  the  Low 
Countries  by  the  tyranny  of  the  trades- 
unions  as  well  as  by  civil  wars,  embraced 
the  offers  held  out  to  them,  settled  in 
various  parts  of  England,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  English  skilled  industry. 

*But  by  far  the  most  important 
emigrations  of  skilled  emigrants  from 
Europe  were  occasioned  by  the  religious 
persecutions  which  prevailed  in  Flan- 
ders and  France  for  a  considerable 
period  after  the    Reformation.     Two 


great  waves  of  foreign  population  then 
flowed  over  from  me  Continent  into 
England, — probably  the  largest  in  point 
of  numbers  which  have  occurred  since 
the  date  of  the  Saxon  settlement.  The 
first  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  consisted  partly 
of  French,  but  principally  of  Flemish 
Protestants;  the  second,  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  French  Hugue- 
nots. 

*The  second  of  these  emigrations, 
consequent  on  the  religious  persecutions 
which  followed  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  xiv.,  was 
of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Accord- 
ing to  Sismondi,  the  loss  which  it  occa- 
sioned to  France  was  not  far  short  of  a 
milliou,  and  these  were  her  best  and 
most  industrious  subjects.  Although 
the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
remarkable  exodus,  as  well  as  the  events 
which  flowed  from  them,  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  political, 
religious,  and  industrial  history  of 
Northern  Europe,  they  have  as  yet, 
viewed  in  this  connection,  received  but 
slight  notice  at  the  hands  of  the  historian. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  following  work 
to  give  an  account  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  these  great  migrations  of  Flemish 
and  French  Protestants  from  Flanders 
and  France  into  England,  and  to 
describe  their  effects  upon  English 
industry  as  well  as  English  history. 
The  author  merely  offers  the  book  as  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  subject, 
which  seems  to  be  one  well  worthy  of 
future  investigation.' 

The  volume  is  really  a  very  valuable 
one,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being  again 
brought  before  the  public.  It  is  charac- 
terize by  all  Mr.  Smiles'  well-known 
excellences  as  a  writer.  The  facts  are 
judiciously  selected,  skilfully  arranged, 
and  set  forth  in  clear,  vigorous,  un- 
pretending language.  Of  no  one  is  it 
more  true  than  of  Mr.  Smiles,  that  he 
has  something  to  say,  and  says  it. 
Tricks  of  rhetoric,  attempts  at  fine  writ- 
ing, and  displays  of  eloquence,  seem  to 
be  abhorrent  to  him;  but  though  his 
style  is  thus  unadorned,  it  is  never  un- 
interesting, as  is  proved  by  the  multitude 
of  readers  which,  his  books  command, 
and  the  welcome  which  a  new  one  from 
his  pen  receives. 

Whilst  the  volume  before  us  may  be 
profitably  perused  by  all,  we  specially 
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commend  it  to  the  youfehfal  reader.  He 
will  find  in  it  much  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  matters  social,  civil,  and 
ecclesiastical;  and  whilst  he  will  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  his  knowledge 
greatly  enlarged,  he  will  also  be  stirred 
to  gratitude  by  the  thought  of  the 
precious  gift  of  freedom  which  we  enjoy. 
For,  though  Britain  has  often  been  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed,  it,  too,  has 
experienced  its  times  of  trial. 

We  need  not  say  the  publisher  has 
done  his  part  admirably,  this  re-issue 
being  in  all  respects  very  attractive. 

The  Prophet  Jonah:  His  Character 
AND  Mission  to  Nineveh.  Second 
Edition.    By  Hugh  Martin,  D.D. 

The  Atonement  in  its  relation  to  the 
Covenant,  the  Priesthood,  the 
Intercession  of  our  Lord.  By 
Hugh  Martin,  D.D. 

Edinburgh:  Lyon  AGemmell.    1877. 

Dr.  Martin  is  confessedly  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  scholarly  of  the  mini- 
sters of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 
We  certainly  do  not  agree  with  him 
as  to  some  matters  ecclesiastical,  and 
we  may  think  that  as  to  matters  theo- 
logical he  has  a  tendency  occasionally 
to  be  narrow  and  even  severe;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  us  from  recognis- 
ing the  grasp  of  thought,  the  force  of 
argument,  and  vividness,  at  times  pun- 
gency of  expression,  which  his  writings 


book  on  Jonah  has  reached  a 
second  edition,  and  thus  has  proved  its 
acceptability.  Dr.  Martin  fears  that 
some  may  think  he  has  treated  the 
erring  prophet  too  leniently.  If  fault 
this  be,  it  is  certainly  an  amiable  one, 
and  we  shall  not  join  in  any  word  of 
condemnation  that  may  have  been 
pronounced  on  him  on  this  account.  As 
to  ihe  lectures  as  a  whole,  they  are  really 
admirable  productions,  containing  much 
vigorous  thought,  aptly  illustrated, 
while  the  lessons  conveyed  are  earnestly 
enforced.  Not  only  will  they  prove 
edifying  and  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  but  very  helpful  to  the  preacher 
who  may  choose  the  prophet  of  Nineveh 
as  a  subject  for  pulpit  prelection. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  Atonement,  Dr. 
Martin's  style  is  necessarily  somewhat 
different.  He  is  more  of  the  polemic. 
There  is  a  tendency,  he  says,  in  the 
present  day  to  treat  that  subject  after 


an  h  priori  fashion,  and  to  seek  to 
frame  concerning  it  some  philoeopMc 
theory,  rather  than  simply  to  inquire, 
what  saith  the  Lord.  The  aim,  therefore, 
of  Dr.  Martin  is  to  lay  such  a  foundation 
as  to  make  the  rearing  of  a  Broad  School 
superstructure  impossible.  The  con- 
troversies on  the  subject  of  the  Atone- 
ment are  endless;  and  many  though 
the  aspects  of  it  be,  one  would  think 
each  and  all  of  them  had  in  their  turn 
been  discussed,  and  often  with  no  little 
acrimony.  The  question,  however,  has 
now  come  largely  to  be,  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  an  Atonement  in  the  sense  of 
a  substitutionary  sacrifice?  Does  not 
the  word  mean  reconciliation  and  not 
expiation  ? 

The  name  of  Robertson  of  Brighton 
is  intimately  associated  with  this  latter 
mode  of  interpretation,  and  to  its 
refutation  Dr.  Martin  addresses  him- 
self with  all  the  vigour  of  his  masculine 
intellect.  Whilst,  however,  doiog 
battle,  even  to  the  death,  with  Eobert- 
son's  theory,  he  pays  a  tribute  to 
Robertson  himself,  and  wisely  and  justly 
discriminates  between  personal  worti 
and  what  may  be  deemed  doctrinal  error. 

The  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
efficacious  kind  of  mental  discipline; 
and  no  one  can  peruse  it  without  feeling 
that  its  author  has  brought  to  its  pro- 
duction high  intellectual  power  and  an 
intensely  earnest  purpose. 

Glimpses  of  the  Inner  Life  of  our 
Lord.    By  W.  G.  Blmkie,  D.D. 

London :  Hodder  <fe  Stonghton.  1877. 
Dr.  Blaikie  has  now  been  so  long  and 
BO  variously  before  the  public  as  a  writer, 
that  his  characteristics  are  well  known. 
We  always  expect  to  find  a  dear  and 
candid  judgment,  excellent  good  sense, 
and  kindly  feeling,  combined  with 
thorough  acquaintance  of  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  Dr.  Blaikie  has  the 
power  (and  it  is  a  rare  one,— one  in 
which  some  very  able  men  are  con- 
spicuously deficient)  of  placing  himself  in 
the  position  of  the  man  from  whom  he 
entirely  differs,  and  looking  at  a  subject 
with  his  opponent's  eyes.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  Dr.  Bliukie  is 
in  any  way  a  man  of  war.  Pol«nical 
theology  is  evidently  not  very  con- 
genial to  him,  and  he  would  rather 
discourse  on  what  is  of  universal  interest 
and  utiHty,  than  dogmatize  on  any  single 
controverted  point. 
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The  preface  we  regard  as  character- 
istic. 'The  aim  of  this  little  book/  it 
Bays,  ^  is  devotional  and  practical. 

*The  author  desires  to  help  earnest 
hearts  in  their  endeavoor  after  the 
Christian  life,  and  believes  that  for  this 
end  no  better  means  can  be  fomid  than 
the  devout  consideration  of  the  inner 
life  of  our  Lord.' 

It  is  chiefly  the  human  aspect  of  the 
character  of  Christ  which  Dr.  Blaikie 
contemplates,  and  he  has,  in  doing  so, 
produced  a  book  rich  in  precious  ex- 
perience, and  well  fitted  to  animate  to 
a  life  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Modern  iNFroELmr  Disarmed  :  A  Reply 
to  M.  Renan.    By  E.  Stephen. 

London:  Penrose  A  Son.    1876. 

Mb.  Stephen  tells  us  that  his  object  is 
rather  to  confirm  the  believer  m  the 
faith  than  to  convince  the  sceptic. 
'Hie  object  is  an  excellent  one,  and  is 
perhaps  more  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment than  the  wider  one  which  he  dis- 
daims.  The  believer,  doubtless,  will 
find  in  this  volume  much  that  is  good 
for  the  use  of  edifying,  so  far  as  the 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  if  a  thoughtful  man,  he 
will  miss  much  which  he  rightly  expects 
in  such  a  treatise.  It  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Stephen's  vocation  is  not  to  inter- 
meddle with  a  subject  that  requires 
extensive  researoh,  width  of  sympathy, 
and  great  intellectual  grasp  and  pene- 
tration, but  to  confine  himself  to  the 
hmnble  but  still  most  useful  walk  of  ex- 
pomiding  and  enforcing  accepted  truth. 

Hallowed  Ground,  and  other  Poems. 
By  George  Paulin,  Rector  of  Irvme 
Academy,  Ayrshire. 

Edinburgh:  James  Taylor.    1876. 

Mr,  Paulin,  in  a  prefatory  note,  says, 
'The  poetry  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
volume — nearly  the  half  of  it — is  the 
production  of  youth,  under  the  auspices 
and  encouragement  of  Christopher 
North  and  the  authoress  of  Clan  Alhyn. 
The  subsequent  portion  consists  of  con- 
tributions to  various  periodical  of  the 
day,  chiefly  to  The  Christian  Treasury. 
The  collection  has  been  made  by  partial 
friends,  and  published  at  their  request.' 
Mr.  Paulin's  poems  «re  certainly 
greatly  superior  to  much  of  the  so-called 
religious  poetry  of  the  day.  He  evidently 
has  much  poetic  feeling,  and  no  incon- 


siderable share  of  the  poet's  fancy. 
While  his  sympathies  are  excited  most 
by  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspects  of  life, 
they  also  respond  to  the  attractions  of 
nature,  and  he  can  sing  the  praises  of 
God  the  Creator  as  well  as  of  God*  the 
Redeemer. 

In  '  Hallowed  Ground,'  the  first  and 
longest  poem  in  the  volume,  there  is 
considerable  power  of  poetic  observa- 
tion. The  writer  depicts  various  scenes 
—-such  as  the  grave  of  a  darling  son, 
the  patriot's  mound,  etc.,  which  are 
fondly  treasured  by  those  whose  love 
and  admiration  were  given  to  the 
departed.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
pieces,  however,  we  have  perhaps  a 
finer  vein.  Thus,  in  the  sonnet  entitled 
*  Musings  by'the  Devon,'  we  have  nature's 
aspects  and  teachings  sweetly  set  forth : 

*  0  wandering  stream  of  many  woods, 

0  summer  woodland  free, 
Praise  Him  who  life  and  light  and  lore 
Sheds  orer  stream  and  lea. 

*  The  meadow  green  in  hawthorn  shade 

Gives  fragrance  to  the  dell. 
The  foxglove,  higher  np  the  glade, 
Has  hung  its  beanteous  bell. 

*  The  birch  is  bending  o'er  the  rill; 

The  laughing  stream  with  glee 
Catches  th&  flower  kiss  of  the  copse, 
And  limpeth  merrily. 

*  The  rich  red  heather  opens  up 

Its  bosom  to  the  bee ; 
The  piimrose  blooms  below  the  thorn 
In  lowly  modesty. 

*  Come  floating  round  me  song  of  lark 

And  trill  of  cottage  maiden, 
Come  fl(Aiting  round  the  balmy  breeze 
With  early  music  laden. 

'  Praise  Him  wlio  gives  the  bird  its  song, 

The  sky  its  summer  blue. 
The  wandering  woodland  stream  its  light. 
The  lily  cup  its  dew ; 

» Who  hallowed  Joseph's  garden  tomb, 

And  reft  of  death  its  sting; 
Who  now  in  sovereign  glory  guides 
Of  life  the  secret  spring.* 


Htmns  of  Consecration  and  Faith. 
Compiled  and  Arranged  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Mountain. 

London :  Houghton  ft  Co.  1876. 
If  in  the  matter  of  hymn-books  the 
demand  regulates  the  supply,  the  demand 
for  such  productions  must  have  very 
greatly  increased  of  late  years.  Whilst 
the  various  editions  that  are  continually 
issuing  from  the  press  are  apt  to  become 
bewildering,  not  only  by  reason  of  their 
multiplicity,  but  diversity  of  rendering 
the  same  favourites,  yet  good  must  come 
of  it.    For  the  hymn-book  that  may  be 
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denied  admittance  into  one  quarter  may 
find  favour  in  another. 

Mr.  Mountain's  edition  comprises  485 
hymns.  It  contains  all  that  are  most 
acceptable  to  the  religious  public,  and 
some  which  are  not  generally  known. 
It  is  published  in  several  forms  and  at 
various  prices,  with  music  and  without 
music,  and  is  thus  fitted  for  every 
variety  of  purchaser ;  and  in  point  of 
carefulness  of  selection,  excellence  of 
upgetting,  and  cheapness,  it  is  not,  we 
think,  surpassed  by  many,  if  any,  of  its 
competitors  for  public  favour. 

The  Tabernacle  of  Israel,  and  its 

Priests  and   Sacrifices.    By  Wm. 

Brown.   Fourth  Edition,  with  aume- 

rous  Illustrations. 
God's  Training  School  —  Words  of 

Cheer     for    Christian    Workers. 

By  the  Author^of  'What  is  it  to-day? ' 
Edinburgh:  wmiam  Ollphant  A  Co.  1877. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Brown's 
work  on  the  tabernacle  has  reached  a 
fourth  edition.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  it  already  very  favourably  in 
these  pages,  and  now  only  repeat  our 
commencmtion,  and  express  a  hope  that 
in  its  cheaper  form  it  may  obtain  a  yet 
larger  circulation,  and  carry  its  usdful 
lessons  to  many  a  home. 

God^s  Training  School  is  a  series  of 
lectures    on    the   history    of     Joseph, 


originally  given  at  a  meeting  of  Chris- 
tian workers,  and  now  published  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  conduct  or 
attend  such  gatherings.  The  lessons 
from  the  life  of  this  the  saintliest  of  the 
saints  of  old  are  skilfully  drawn,  and 
set  forth  simply  and  attractively. 

The  Anti-Pelagian  Works  of 
Augustine.    Vol.  III. 

Edinborgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1876. 

The  treatises  in  this  concluding  volume 
are  useful  mainly  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  affording  choice  food  for  the 
student  of  Church  History  and  Apolo- 
getics. The  '  Four  Books,'  which 
occupy  the  latter  part  of  the  volume, 
and  were  written  in  opposition  to 
two  letters  of  the  Pelagians,  present 
Augustine  at  his  best  as  a  controver- 
siaUst  The  intellectual  strength  and 
subtlety  displayed  are  only  equalled 
by  the  clearness  of  moral  perception; 
and  from  such  combination  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Augustine  has  exerted,  and 
still  exerts,  so  great  an  influence  over 
minds  the  most  varied. 

We  congratulate  the  publishers  and 
the  editor  on  the  close  of  so  important 
an  undertaking,  and  look  forward  with 
no  ordinary  expectancy  to  the  promised 
'  Life  of  Augustine,'  on  which  principal 
Rainy  is  engaged.  So  noble  a  subject 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  first  day  of  1877  will  not  soon  or  easily  be  forgotten.  It  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  stormiest  and  snowiest  of  New  Year's  days  we  have  had  for  many  a  season. 
All  except  the  very  courageous,  or  those  whose  homes  had  but  little  comfort,  were 
glad  to  keep  within  doors  and  confine  themselves  to  '  fireside  enjoyments  and  home- 
felt  delights.'  As  usual  in  such  circumstances,  there  were  sad  tidings  from  the 
sea ;  and  many  a  good  vessel  was  dashed  among  the  rocks,  and  not  a  few  brave 
seamen  found  a  watery  grave. 

As  usual,  too,  the  season  brought  its  moral  shipwrecks.  How  slow  is  the  pro- 
cess of  civilization  and  Christianization  I  Year  after  year  passes,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement thereof  there  is  the  same  sad,  weary  tale  of  drunkenness  and  crime. 
It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  in  such  great  cities  as  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  there  were 
fewer  committals  for  drunkenness  on  the  present  than  on  the  past  New  Year's  day; 
and  the  explanation  given  is,  that  trade  is  duller  and  money  scarcer — ^the  cause 
being  a  material,  not  a  moral  one.  It  seems  quite  in  vain  to  preach  sobriety  and 
common  decency  to  multitudes  on  such  an  occasion ;  they  rush  madly  on  in  their 
folly,  as  if  some  moral  epidemic  had  seized  them,  impelling  them  to  destruction. 
One  poor  creature,  on  being  remonstrated  with  on  the  sin  and  folly  of  his  conduct, 
said,  *  We  maun  baud  the  New  Year  I ' — his  idea  of  '  holding  it '  being  that  of 
getting  helplessly  drunk. 

Let  not,  however,  the  Christian  worker  and  the  earnest  philanthropist  grow 
weary  in  well-doing  or  hopeless  in  his  woA.    We  must  reckon  results  by  evil 
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restramed  as  well  as  good  accomplislied ;  and,  owing  to  efforts  put  forth  in  the 
pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  by  the  press,  as  well  as  by  the  unostentatious  domestic 
yisitor,  much  sin  and  folly  were  prevented,  and  many  hearts  gladdened,  and  homes 
made  bright  and  happy. 

CLERGY  AND  LAITY. 
We  have  been  noticing  this  subject  brought  forward  of  late  in  several  quarters 
and  in  different  ways.  At  meetings  of  certain  sections  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  lectures  by  certain  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  remarks  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  relation  between  clergy  and  laity  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  that  in  many  ways  it  might  be  improved. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  still  remains  amongst  us  somewhat  of  the  Popish 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood,  as  if  clergymen  were  quite  severed  from  laymen — a 
holy  order,  and  specially  bound  to  an  unnatural  restriction  of  action  and  enjoyment. 
We  notice  this  idea  in  a  paragraph  of  a  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson^  recently  pub- 
lished by  Alexander  Main.  At  one  time  Johnson  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea 
of  entering  the  Church ;  but  his  biographer  thinks  it  extremely  fortunate  that 
Johnson  never  carried  his  idea  into  execution,  and  speaks  of  it  after  the  following 
fashion: — *  About  this  time  he  was  offered  a  benefice  of  considerable  value  in 
Lincolnshire,  if  he  felt  disposed  to  enter  the  Church.  ...  He  declined  the  offer, 
wisely  think  we,  who  can  now  look  back  upon  his  whole  life  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  a  height  of  many  years.  We  have  not  forgotten  his  midnight  rambles 
with  poor  Savage,  or  his  madcap  frolics  with  young  Beauclerc ;  and  while  we  are 
sure  that  his  life  and  writings  are  powerful  sermons,  we  shoidd  not  have  asked 
to  see  him  preaching  them  adorned  with  gown  and  bands.  A  grand  man  Samuel 
Johnson  was,  and  a  good ;  but  spiritually-minded  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word 
—No.  He  loved  all  life  too  passionately  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  effort  to  culti- 
vate only  one  kind  of  it.  He  never  would  have  seen  the  Holy  Grail,  or  cared 
much  if  he  had ;  nor  would  Shakespeare,  nor  Burns,  nor  Scott,  nor  one  or  two 
others  who  have  nevertheless  been  as  levers  to  uplift  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  many  men  in  his  circumstances'  would  have  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
thought  he  did  God  service  by  spoiling  the  life  of  one  of  His  creatures.' 

Now,  if  Mr.  Main  merely  means  that  a  person  should  not  enter  into  the  ministry 
unless  he  has  the  necessary  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications,  we  quite  agree 
with  him ;  but  evidently,  whilst  he  means  this,  he  also  means  something  more. 
He  tells  us  Johnson  loved  all  life  too  well  to  cultivate  only  a  part  of  it.  A  clergy- 
man then,  it  seems,  must  cultivate  only  a  particular  part  of  life.  And  what  part  is 
ihat  f  The  good  part  of  it,  of  course.  And  what  other  part  may  any  man  culti- 
vate? Is  there  one  law  for  the  priest  and  another  for  the  people?  And  is  what 
would  be  a  sin  in  a  minister  without  moral  offence  in  a  layman  ?  This  idea  has 
prevailed  too  long,  and  it  has  been  productive  of  immense  injury.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  apt  to  make  a  minister  unnaturally  and  unnecessarily  severe  in  his  deportment ; 
and  on  the  other,  to  make  the  layman  feel  as  if  his  company  were  somewhat  of 
a  restraint.  Now,  would  it  not  be  well  if  it  were  understood  that  all  that  any 
may  lawfully  do  and  enjoy,  may  be  done  and  enjoyed  by  a  minister  as  well  as 
others.  Mr.  Main  speaks  of  Johnson  being  a  *  good '  but  not  a  '  spiritually-minded ' 
man.  Many  of  Johnson's  letters  and  meditations  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  truest 
piety,  and  certainly  he  was  a  devout  man.  But  however  that  may  be,  we  pro- 
test against  any  part  of  life  being  free  to  one  class  whilst  it  is  closed  against 
another,  and  must  emphasize  the  duty  of  all  classes  to  seek  to  keep  God's  law 
perfectly:  more  than  this  none  need  attempt,  with  less  than  this  none  should 
oe  content.  And  so  here  is  a  common  ground  on  which  clergy  and  laity  alike 
may  meet,  and  recognise  that  the  virtue  and  holiness  which  are  required  of  the 
one  may  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  other. 

RITUALISM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Ak  Act  was  passed  some  time  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  that  excellent  man,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  for  the  regulation  of  public  worship.     The  necessity  for  such  an  Act, 
and  the  passing  of  it  in  Her  Majesty's  House  of  Parliament,  are  very  suggestive, 
and  might  form  the  theme  of  profitable  observation.    But  not  entering  on  this 
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wide  though  very  interesting  and  inviting  field,  we  are  at  present  called  upon  to 
consider  the  utility  of  said  Act.  It  was  supposed  to  be  specially  directed  against 
Ritualism,  and  to  have  for  its  object  the  Keeping  down  certain  uncomfortable 
and  very  pronounced  Ritualistic  manifestations.  If  this  were  so,  it  has  signally 
failed.  '\Ye  sometimes  hear  of  laws  that  are  or  have  become  *"  dead  letters.'  Of 
no  law  was  this  ever  more  true  than  of  the  one  in  question.  Indeed,  some  Ritual- 
istic clergymen  are  quite  ostentatious  in  defying  it,  and  gbry  in  its  transgression. 

This  seems  very  specially  to  be  the  case  with  the  Bey.  Mr.  Tooth  of  Hatdiam. 
That  gentleman  and  his  congregation  have  conducted  public  worship  exactly  in  the 
manner  which  the  Regulation  Act  condemns :  the  law  menaces,  crowds  of  indig- 
nant people  gather  round  his  church,  and  most  unseemly  scenes  are  enacted.  Bat 
this  matters  not ;  Mr.  Tooth  defies  the  law  and  despises  the  populace,  and  holds 
on  his  own  way.* 

There  are  oiker  two  parties  in  the  Church  of  England  besides  the  Ritualistio^ 
the  Broad  and  the  Evangelical.  The  Broad  may  be  called  the  party  of  inaction ; 
and  we  are  not  to  expect  from  them  any  earnest  effort  either  to  reform  the  Church, 
or  place  themselves  in  a  position  in  which  they  will  not  be  compromised  by  the 
action  of  others.  The  Evangelical  party  have  a  noble  ancestry,  and  the  doctrines 
they  hold  have  made  many  men  heroes  and  sufferers  even  to  the  death  for  con- 
science sake ;  but,  alas,  these  are  *  piping  times  of  peace,'  and  in  vain  do  we 
look  for  such  a  noble  protest  against  abounding  error  and  the  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  a  foolish  superstition  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelicals  in  l£e  Church  of 
England,  as  was  thirty  years  ago  made  against  Erastianism  by  their  brethren  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  certainly  a  verv  humiliating  attitude  that  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  to  be  content  to  be  fed  by  the  same  hand,  and  be  bound  by  the 
same  chain,  as  those  whom  they  believe  to  teach  dead^  error. 

Meantime,  while  the  Broad  party  theorizes  and  the  Evangelical  merely  grumbles, 
the  Ritualistic  is  all  alive.  Not  only  are  they  zealous  as  to  religious  forms,  but 
also  in  works  which,  outwardly  at  least,  must  be  called  good.  They  care  for  the 
poor,  and  are  eager  to  instruct  the  ignorant ;  they  compass  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte.  Well,  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  m  a  good  cause ;  and,  in  so 
far  as  even  Ritualists  are  doing  a  good  work  and  are  animated  by  Christian  motives, 
we  bid  them  God-speed. 

But  at  the  same  time,  as  Dissenters  we  must  note  and  denounce  the  attitude  they 
assume  towards  us.  Never  was  any  Church  more  exclusive,  never  was  any 
teaching  more  intolerant  and  intolerable  than  theirs.  As  we  read  their  works,  we 
seem  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Thus,  e.cr.,  one  of  their  Catechisms  for  children  (and  children  are  the  objects  of 
their  special  care ;  how  many  of  their  chapels  are  chiefly  schools  I)  not  only  incul- 
cates the  most  pronounced  errors  of  High  Churchism,  but  the  most  uncharitable 
doctrine  concerning  Nonconformists.  Speaking  of  this  Catechism,  a  leading  journal 
saya :  *•  The  spirit  which  pervades  these  passages  is  worse  than  intolerant ;  it  is  eve& 
insolent  in  its  haughty  assumption  of  superiority,  and  of  a  right  to  commiserate 
and  **  pray  for''  idl  who  are  outside  of  the  Church.  The  children  in  ^*  parochial 
schools  "  who  use  this  book  are  taught  that  all  Dissenters  are  to  be  considered  "  as 
heretics,"  and  that  ^*  their  worship  is  idolatrous,"  because  ^'  they  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  their  own  evil  and  corrupt  imaginations."  They  are  next  told  that  '*  dissent 
is  a  great  sin,"  because  it  is  *^  m  direct  opposition  to  our  duty  towardsGod."  The 
question  is  put,  **  Whether  we  may  not  find  among  Dissenters  many  good  men  ?  "  and 
the  answer  is,  **  Many,  doubtless,  are  unexceptionable  characters  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  but  they  are  not  holy  men."  ^'  How,  l^en,  shouJd  these  unexceptionable  moral 
characters  be  treated  ?  "  **  We  are  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  our  power,  provided 
we  do  not  defraud  God's  chosen  people,  they  [grammar  is  evidently  not  necesBary 
to  salvation]  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."  The  children  are  further  told 
that  they  may  ^^  pray  for  "  Dissenters,  and  that  they  should  show  their  love  for 
them  by  ^^  warning  them  of  the  danger  their  souls  are  in,  and  putting  them  on  their 
guard,  lest  they  fiul  of  obtaining  eternal  salvation ; "  which  is  a  roundabout  way  of 

*  It  is  announoed  that  &  warrant  has  been  granted  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Tooth, 
and  is  executed.    What  this  means,  and  what  its  results  may  be,  remain  to  be  seen. 
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conBigning  all  stubborn  Dissenters  to  everlasting  prdition.  The  anihor  says  that 
those  Dissenters  are  most  to  be  shunned  *^  who  imitate  the  most  nearly  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.^'  An  ingenious  child  is  here  supposed  to  inquire  how  mht  can  be, 
seeing  that  some  of  them — the  Wesleyans,  to  wit— -use  **  the  same  form  of  prayers 
as  ouiselves."  But  he  is  told  that  this  is  an  aggravation  of  their  sin.  The  prayers 
of  the  Church  are  intended  '*  for  the  priest  to  offer  up  in  behalf  of  the  people,"  and 
Dissenting  teachers  or  preachers  are  ** sinful  and  presumptuous"  in  daring  ^'to 
address  the  throne  of  grace,  usurping  the  priestly  office.*^  No  one  need  be  sur- 
prised, after  that,  to  learn  that  it  is  '*  wicked  to  enter  a  Meeting-house  at  tdl,'^  or 
that  the  children  were  warned  never  to  call  a  Meetings-house  a  **  Chapel,^'  ami  on 
no  account  to  style  Dissenting  ministers  '*  Clergymen  "  or  "  Reverend.    ' 

A  Church  that  can  indulge  in  teaching  of  that  kind,  utterly  mistakes  the  signs 
of  the  times,  as  well  as  commits  grievous  sin  in  the  way  of  uncharitiibleness,  and 
is  surely  forging  a  weapon  wherewith  the  more  speedily  to  accomplish  its  own 
destruction. 


THE  LATE  REV.  MR.  RENTON. 

Death  has  been  very  busy  during  these  recent  months  and  years  among  the  more 
prominent  members  of  our  Church  and  Synod.  By  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnston  of 
Limekilns,  almost  amid  the  toil  of  Synod  work,  we  were  called  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  whose  sagacious  mind  and  ripe  experience  made  him  a  tower  of  strength. 
Then  came,  all  too  soon,  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  the  removal  of  Dr.  Alexander 
M^Ewen,  a  many-sided  and  most  genial  man,  whose  presence  in  the  Synod  was  a 
power,  and  not  a  few  of  whose  sj^eeches  will  long  linger  in  the  memory  of  admiring 
hearers.  And  at  no  very  long  interval  came  the  death  of  Professor  Eadie,  whose 
noble  form  was  the  fitting  abode  and  index  of  a  mind  most  powerful  and  capacious, 
and  whose  services  to  his  own  Church  and  the  cause  of  Christ  have  been  surpassed 
by  few,  and  will,  through  his  writings,  be  long  continued.  Other  brethren  not  so 
conspicuous,  bat  doing  weU  and  noMy  their  part,  have  also  been  called  hence ;  and 
older  members  of  Synod  are  often  reminded  that,  as  when  the  autumn  is  reached 
the  leaves  fall  thickly,  so  in  advancing  life  loving  friends  faU  rapidly  away. 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renton  our  Church  has  sustamed  a  severe  loss. 
No  man  was  more  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  or  took  a  more  active  part  in 
everything  that  he  believed  was  fitted  to  promote  its  usefulness. 

In  the  district  in  which  he  laboured  so  long  he  was  most  highly  esteemed,  and 
at  his  death  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  agreed  to  do  him  honour.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Synod  he  took  the  warmest  interest,  and  his  attendance  was  not  merdy 
a  matter  of  duty  or  even  a  delight,  but  a  positive  necessity  of  his  nature.  Efe 
was  not  always  in  the  majority — frequently  he  was  very  much  the  opposite ;  but 
that  never  altered  the  opinion  that  the  Synod  entertained  of  him,  or  made  it  value 
him  the  less.  Though  at  times  it  might  think  that  he  carried  his  principles  to  an 
extreme,  and  made  too  much  of  matters  of  a  merely  secondary  kind,  it  never 
&iled  to  recognise  the  undaunted  courage,  the  sterling  honesty,  the  high-souled 
honour,  and  the  dear  and  masculine  judgment  as  well  as  genuine  piety  of  the  man. 
Not  a  few  will  look  on  his  vacant  seat  in  the  court  he  loved  so  well  with  moistening 
eye  and  swelling  heart. 

THE  FREE  CHURCH  COLLEGE  COMMITTEE'S  HEPORT  ON 
PROFESSOR  SMITH'S  ARTICLE  *  BIBLE.* 

It  has  been  known  that  for  some  time  past  the  committee  of  the  Free  Church 
College  has  had  under  consideration  an  article  by  Professor  Smith  of  Aberdeen,  in 
iJie  Eneyclopasdia  Britannica,  on  the  subject  entitled  *  Bible.'  There  was  also 
another  article,  entitled  '  Angels,'  under  consideration,  but  this,  it  was  thought,  was 
not  of  very  serious  importance. 

It  was  supposed  that  Professor  Smith  in  said  article  had  expressed  views  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration  essentially  different  from  those  embodied  in  the  standards  of 
the  Free  Churdi.  The  question  thus  raised  is  one  of  gravest  importance,  and 
^CQumded  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  best  men  in  the  Church  more 
iiunediately  concerned.    The  Co^ge  Committee,  as  might  be  expected,  consists  of 
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a  number  of  its  best  men, — men  well  known  for  their  high  character  aad  great 
ability  and  scholarship. 

They  have  travelled  in  this  matter  with  the  utmost  care, — ^seeking,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  conserve  the  sacred  interests  of  truth,  and,  on  the  other,  the  character  of 
one  who  is  justly  esteemed  on  account  of  his  possession  of  abilities  and  learning  of 
quite  a  superior  order. 

The  committee  have  at  last  issued  the  report,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  next  meeting.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction, and  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  At  the  outset,  the  conmiittee  thus  define 
the  Umits  of  their  functions  and  the  result  of  their  inquuy : — 

*  The  committee's  duty  then  was  to  determine  the  question.  Whether  they  w«re 
called  upon  to  originate  and  prosecute  a  process  for  heresy  against  Professor  Smith? 
and  they  have  now  to  report  their  judgment  on  that  question,  and  the  reasons 
for  it. 

*  After  carefully  examining  the  article  "  Bible,"  and  considering  with  attention 
the  explanations  which  Professor  Smith  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish,  the  com- 
mittee have  not  found  in  the  article  any  ground  sufficient  to  support  a  process  for 
heresy  against  Professor  Smith.' 

They  find,  in  the  course  of  investigation,  that  Professor  Smith  does  not  adequately 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  disclaim  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  undue  leanings  to  the  views  of  those 
who  hold  a  merely  naturalistic  theory  of  interpretation.  The  committee,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  divided  as  to  Professor  Smith's  position  and  procedure. 
Thus  it  is  said — 

*  Professor  Candlish  dissents  from  certain  parts  of  the  report,  believing  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  ground  in  the  article  for  concern  about  Professor  Smith's  view  of 
certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  while  Mr.  .Why te  states  that  the  committee  should 
have  simply  reported  to  the  Assembly  that  they  had  "  not  found  in  the  article  any 
ground  sufficient  to  support  a  process  for  heresy."  Instead  of  the  timid  and 
cautious  tone  of  the  report,  a  hearty  and  grateful  acknowledgment  should  have 
been  made  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  their  Church  in  the  succession  of  eminent 
theologians  and  teachers  He  was  raising  up  among  them. 

'  Principal  Brown  says  it  was  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  have  reported  on  the 
article  "  Angel." 

*  Appendix  iv.  gives  the  answers  to  the  dissents.  The  committee  state,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  article  "Angel,"  that  Dr.  Smeaton  did  not  dissent  on  the  point  from 
the  sub-committee,  or  move  in  the  committee  that  the  article  should  haVe  been 
considered.  They  think  no  definite  issue  could  have  been  raised  on  any  statements 
in  the  article.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Smeaton's  other  reasons  of  dissent,  the  committee 
state  that  his  view  should  have  led  him  to  move  that  a  process  of  libel  for  heresy, 
or  error  tending  to  heresy,  should  have  been  instituted.' 

The  question,  as  we  have  said,  which  has  been  raised  is  one  of  supreme  import- 
ance. The  age  in  which  we  live  is  intensely  sensitive  regarding  it;  and  it 
requires  the  utmost  wisdom  and  greatest  care  to  steer  safely  between  the  Scylla  of 
an  ignorant  retention  of  traditional,  and  it  may  be  superstitious  opinion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Charybdis  of  a  clamorous  and  not  over-reverent  liberalism  on 
the  other. 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 
The  Conference,  whose  proceedings  have  been  so  anxiously  watched,  has  broken 
up  without  accomplishing  its  object.  Much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  what  may 
be  the  result ;  but  while  peace  is  not  impossible,  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
at  least  seems  probable.  The  state  of  suspense  is  f  dt  to  be  both  distressing  and 
injurious.  It  is,  however,  a  blessed  thing  to  be  assui'ed  that  whatever  else  may  be 
uncertain,  '  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  stand.' 
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FELLOWSHIP  WITH  THE  FATHER  AND  THE  SON: 
A  SEEMON. 

*  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesns  Christ*—!  Jomr  L  8. 

The  distance  between  God  and  man  is  infinite.  The  highest  and  lowest 
ranks  of  men  are  far  removed  from  each  other,  but  the  distance  between 
them  is  small  when  compared  with  this.  The  distance  between  Ood  and 
man  is  nnspeakablj  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  highest 
angels  in  heaven  and  the  lowest  order  of  created  beings  on  earth.  He  is 
in  heaven,  and  we  are  upon  the  earth ;  He  is  on  the  throne,  and  the  highest 
of  hmnan  potentates  are  only  on  the  footstool ;  He  fills  immensity.  He 
inhabits  eternity.  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  His 
ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  His  thoughts  than  our  thoughts.  Human 
power  in  its  highest  exercise,  is  weakness  when  compared  with  the  onmi- 
potence  of  God  j  the  whole,  sum  of  human  knowledge  is  ignorance  when 
measured  by  the  standard  of  divine  omniscience ;  and  the  greatest  of  man's 
achievements  are  utterly  insignificant  when  compared  with  His  works  by 
whom  the  worlds  were  made,  and  who  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of 
His  power. 

The  moral  distance  betjreen  GoS  and  man  is  equally  great.  He  is 
holy,  and  man  is  guilty  and  depraved.  He  is  in  the  light,  and  in  Him  there 
is  no  darkness ;  but  men  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  The  distance  at  which  the  highest  created  intelligences' 
in  the  universe  stand  from  God,  is  recognised  by  the  seraphim  themselves, 
who  veil  their  faces  with  their  wings,  and  say  one  to  another, '  Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory.'  When 
Solomon  had  finished  the  building  of  the  temple,  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  divine  greatness  led  him  to  exclaim,  *  But  will  God  in  very  deed  dwell 
with  men  on  the  earth !  Behold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain  Thee ;  how  much  less  this  house  which  I  have  built ! ' 

Under  the  influence  of  similar  sentiments,  the  question  may  be  put, '  Will 
God  indeed  hold  fellowship  with  man?  and  how  can  such  fellowship  be 
maintained?'  There  can  be  no  real  fellowship  between  the  ignorant  and  the' 
learned,  between  the  rude  and  the  refined,  between  the  savage  and  the  civil- 
ised, between  the  worldly-minded  and  those  who  set  their  affections  on 
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things  above.  And  if  there  can  be  no  real  fellowship  between  those  who 
stand  at  a  distance  from  each  other  that  may  be  measured,  how  can  man 
hold  fellowship  with  God,  while  standing  from  Him  at  a  distance  that  is 
immeasurable? 

When  human  beings  have  fellowship  with  each  other,  they  must  have 
something  in  common,  and  it  is  only  on  the  same  ground  that  man  can  have 
fellowship  with  his  Maker.  This  is  true  about  the  people  of  God,  notwith- 
standing the  great  distance  at  which  the  most  exalted  and  purest  among 
them  stand  from  Him.  In  this  case  even  infinite  distance  is  not  separation 
The  genuine  believer  has  much  in  common  with  the  King  of  kings,  and  is 
therefore  warranted  to  say,  '  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.' 

I.  Believers  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son,  in  spiritual 
intercourse  with  them.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  We  cannot 
speak  with  God  face  to  face,  as  a  man  converseth  with  his  friend.  He  has 
not  revealed  Himself  in  any  visible  bodily  form ;  but  He  may  be  seen  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  and  in  the  exercise  of  faith  we  can  hold  intercourse  with 
Him. 

In  this  exercise  of  spiritual  vision,  the  eye  of  faith  receives  efficient  aid 
through  the  revelation  God  has  given  of  Himself  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  may  have  fellowship  with  the  Son,  by  going  back  in  imagination  to  the 
time  when  He  dwelt  on  earth, — ^by  recalling  the  scenes  in  which  He  was  the 
prominent  figure,  and  by  following  Him  in  our  thoughts  as  He  went  about 
doing  good.  And  we  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  through  this  mental 
intercourse  with  the  Son,  as  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the 
express  image  of  His  person.  The  Saviour  Himself  gives  expression  to 
this  thought,  in  reply  to  a  request  addressed  to  Him  by  one  of  His 
disciples.  '  Philip  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it 
sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  Him,  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  yon,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father.  And  how  sayest  thou,  then,  Show  us  the  Father? '  In  the  light 
of  this  truth  we  have  therefore  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
by  seeing  the  Father  revealed  in  the  Son.  Through  faith  in  the  Son 
as  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  we  are  brought  into  close 
contact  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Father.  We  have  fellowship  with 
Sim  as  the  '  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  onr  God 
and  Father  in  Him.'  Through  faith  in  the  Son,  we  can  think  of  the 
Father  as  our  Father,  and  of  the  Son  as  our  elder  brother ;  and  in  cherish- 
ing tl)e  confidence  and  the  love  which  these  filial  and  fraternal  relations 
inspire,  we  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son  in  the  form  of 
spiritual  intercourse.  In  our  thoughts  and  feelings  towards  friends  whom 
we  have  never  seen,  we  may  have  a  species  of  intercourse,  and  therefore 
fellowship  with  them,  and  in  the  same  way  we  may  have  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

We  may  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son,  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  because  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  ^ 
the  great  theme  of  Scripture  is  the  Son  of  God.  Every  part  of  the  sacred 
volume  has  a  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  Son,  in  His  person,  His 
character  or  His  work ;  and  if  we  read  the  Scriptures  with  intelligence  and 
care,  we  may  in  almost  every  portion  of  them  hear  the  Father  speaking  to 
us  about  the  Son,  and  in  this  way  have  spiritual  intercourse  with  both. 
This  is  true  about  much  in  the  sacred  volume  in  which  no  express  mention 
is  made  of  the  Son.    There  is  nothing  expressly  said  about  the  Son  in  ^^ 
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inyitation, '  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I 
am  God,  and  besides  me  there  is  none  else ; '  and  yet  without  thinking  of 
Him  we  cannot  hear  this  inntation  aright.  In  the  types  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Old  Testament  economy  the  Son  is  never  named,  and  yet  apart  from 
Him  they  have  neither  meaning  nor  value.  In  the  precepts  and  prohibi- 
tions, the  counsels  and  warnings,  of  the  sacfed  oracles,  no  special  prominence 
is  given  to  Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it;  but  they 
all,  nevertheless,  point  to  Him,  and  speak  of  Him  with  an  elbquence  not  the 
less  unpressive  that  it  is  silent :  '  The  law  was  our  schoohnaster  to  bring 
OS  to  Christ.' 

In  the  reading  of  God's  word,  then,  we  may  have  spiritual  intercourse  and 
therefore  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son.  As  we  have  inter- 
course Y^th  absent  friends  in  reading  the  letters  we  have  received  from  them, 
and  therefore  fellowship  with  them  in  the  things  about  which  they  write,  so 
we  have  intercourse  and  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  pondering 
the  doctrines  and  facts  of  divine  revelation.  When  the  Father  says  to  us 
directly,  'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,'  or  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  Son  in  language  less- direct.  He  speaks  to  us  and 
to  all  who  hear  the  joyful  sound ;  and  if  we  receive  such  communications  in 
a  proper  spirit,  we  have,  through  the  reading  of  the  word,  spiritual  intercourse 
and  therefore  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

We  may  have  this  fellowship,  also,  in  the  form  of  spiritual  intercourse 
through  the  exercise  of  prayer.  In  our  prayers,  we  address  the  Father  as 
representing  the  three-one  God.  When  we  say,  '  Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name,'  our  prayer  is  addressed  not  to  the  Father 
alone,  but  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
prayer, '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,'  or  of  any  other  petition  presented 
at  a  throne  of  grace.  If  we  present  such  petitions  intelligently,  they  are 
addressed  not  to  one  person  of  the  Godhead,  but  to  the  triune  Jehovah : 
we  call  upon  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  to  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless 
us.  In  this  way^  then,  through  the  exercise  of  prayer,  we  have  spiritual 
intercourse  with  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  we  have  this  intercourse  also 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  through  the  merits  of  the  Son  as  our  substitute 
that  we  can  lay  our  petitions  before  the  Father  as  the  representative  of 
Trinity. 

The  intercourse  thus  enjoyed  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  much  more 
direct  than  any  of  the  other  forms  of  it  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
We  have  intercourse  and  therefore  fellowship  with  them  when  we* think  of 
the  Father  as  our  Father,  and  of  the  Son  as  our  elder  brother,  and  when  we 
regard  them  in  these  aspects  with  love  and  veneration ;  we  have  intercourse 
and  therefore  fellowship  with  them  m  searching  the  Scriptures,  which  come 
from  the  Father,  and  testify  of  the  Son.  But  our  intercourse  with  them  is 
closer,  and  our  fellowship  with  them  is  therefore  more  direct,  when  we  bow 
the  knee  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and  pour  out  our  hearts  in  sincere  and  earnest 
supplication.  When  the  subjects  of  an  earthly  potentate  approach  him  as 
petitioners,  and  receive  a  gracious  answer  to  their  requests,  there  is  a  close 
intercourse  between  him  and  them.  They  may  never  have  seen  each  other 
face  to  face,  but  still  they  have  had  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  the 
fellowship  of  giving  and  receiving  has  been  established  between  them.  In 
the  same  way,  all  who  bring  their  petitions  to  a  throne  of  grace,  asking  in 
accordance  with  divine  direction,  and  receiving  according  to  divine  promise, 
hare  spiritual  intercourse  and  therefore  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with 
the  Son.     We  have  this  fellowship  when  we  come  before  God  with  right 
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Tiews  abont  His  nature,  believing  also  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  the 
rewarder  of  all  nvho  diligently  seek  Him.  We  have  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  this  exercise,  especially  when,  through  faith  in  the 
merits  and  sympathy  of  the  Son  as  the  great  High  Priest,  we  *  come  boldly 
nnto  the  throne  of  grace  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help 
in  time  of  need,'  and  when  we  do  so  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  God 
will  supply  all  our  need  according  to  His  riches  in  glory  through  Christ 
Jesus. 

"We  may  have  spiritual  intercourse  and  therefore  fellowship  with  the 
Father  stiU  further,  in  observing  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
ordinance  brings  Ood's  unspeakable  gift  conspicuously  into  view.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  great  truth  that  ^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.'  And  as  it  was  instituted  by  the  Son,  and  designed  to  keep 
His  death  and  finished  work  in  remembrance,  we  have  in  its  observance  the 
means  of  intercourse  and  fellowship  both  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
As  we  take  into  our  hands  the  sacred  memorials  of  the  Saviour's  broken 
body  and  shed  blood,  if  we  do  so  in  a  proper  spirit  and  a  proper  frame,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that,  tiiough  far  removed  in  position  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  Jehovah  and  His  Anointed,  we  have  nevertheless  much  in  common  with 
them  in  the  great  event  of  Calvary,  and  are  warranted  to  say, '  Truly  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.' 

II.  BeUevers  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  conformity 
to  the  divine  will  As  there  is  only  one  God,  so  there  is  only  one  will  in  the 
Godhead.  The  will  of  the  Father  is  the  will  of  the  Son.  When  engaged 
in  the  active  duties  of  His  public  mmistry,  the  Son  Himself  gave  emphatic 
testimony  to  this  truth  in  the  announcement :  '  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work.'  And  this  comes  out  still 
more  strikingly  in  the  midst  of  His  great  conflict :  '  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.'  As 
the  will  of  the  Father  is  the  will  of  the  Son,  and  as  the  will  of  the  Son  is 
the  will  of  the  Father,  so  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will  there  is  fellow- 
ship with  both. 

Conformity  to  the  divine  will  is  an  essential  element  in  the  character  of 
all  who  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  divine  truth.  They  become  a 
willing  people  under  the  subduing  exercise  of  divine  power ;  their  chief  desire 
is  to  know  what  the  will  of  God  is,  and  their  constant  endeavour  is  to  do 
it.  Without  conformity  of  will  there  can  be  no  fellowship  among  men. 
Two  cannot  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed ;  and  on  the  same  ground, 
without  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  there  can  be  no  fellowship  with  Him. 
On  the  other  hand,  along  with  conformity  of  will  there  is  fellowship.  When 
our  will  is  in  any  matter  identical  with  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
we  have  in  that  case  fellowship  with  them.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Father  that 
we  should  be  holy.  '  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification ; '  and 
for  this  purpose  He  promises  to  put  His  Spirit  within  us,  that  we  may  keep 
His  commandments,  and  walk  in  His  statutes  and  do  them :  ^  He  works  in  us 
to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.'  It  is  the  will  of  the  Son,  also,  that 
we  should  be  holy :  '  He  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works ; '  and  His  prayer  for  them  is  this : '  Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth ; 
Thy  word  is  truth.'  If,  then,  our  own  sincere  and  earnest  wish  is  that  we 
may  advance  in  holiness, — if,  with  this  object  in  view,  we  make  a  dihgent 
use  of  the  means  within  our  reach, — if  we  are  willing  to  do  or  suffer  whatever 
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maj  be  required  in  the  exercise  of  self-denial  or  self-control, — ^willing  to 
rale  onr  spirits  and  keep  onr  bodies  in  subjection,  that  we  may  ^  pot  off  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  pnt  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteonsness  and  trne  holiness,' — we  are  thns  far  conformed  to  the  divine 
wiU,  and  to  this  extent,  therefore,  we  have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and 
with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  the  will  of  the  Father  that  sinners  should  be  saved :  '  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God.'    His  earnest 
exhortation  to  transgressors  is  this :  ^  Repent,  and  torn  yourselves  from  all 
joor  transgressions ;  so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin.'    The  wiU  of  the 
Sod  goes  in  the  same  direction,  and  He  has  shown  this  both  by  word  and 
deed.    He  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.    He  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
His  teaching,  His  miracles.  His  suffering,  and  His  death  were  all  in  the 
spirit  of  the  invitation :  ^  Come  unto  me,  aU  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'    If,  then,  we  set  a  proper  value  on  salvation 
for  ourselves  and  others, — ^if  the  uppermost  wish  of  our  heart  is,  that  we 
may  be  saved,  and  that  the  multitudes  who  are  perishing  may  be  led  to  lay 
hold  of  eternal  life, — then  in  this  all-important  matter,  with  our  will  in  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  have  fellowship  with  them. 
III.  Believers  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  looking  at 
spiritual  things  as  they  are  seen  by  them.    Our  knowledge  of  spiritual  things 
is  indeed  very  limited,  when  compared  with  the  boundless  knowledge  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  even  much  that  we  do  see  is  seen  through  a  glass 
darkly ;  but  we  can  to  some  extent  walk  in  the  light,  even  as  they  are  in 
the  light.    In  their  estimation,  the  soul  is  very  precious.    It  is  the  Son 
Himself  from  whom  the  solemn  question  comes :  ^  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul? '    JS^othing  but  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  soul  can  account  for  what  has  been  done  for  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race.    It  was  no  small  matter  that  led  to  the  counsels  of  the  Godhead,  in 
which  all  wisdom  and  prudence  abounded,  and  which  issued  in  the  great 
covenant  of  redemption, — the  eternal  covenant  which  the  blood  of  the  Great 
Shepherd  alone  could  ratify  and  seal.    It  was  no  small  matter  that  could 
lead  the  Son — ^though  He  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God — ^to 
make  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.    It  was  no 
small  matter  that  could  make  the  Father  speak' thus  in  reference  to  the  Son, 
whom  He  loved  from  all  eternity :  *  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  Shepherd, 
and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow :  smite  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered.'    And  it  was  no  small  matter  that  could  lead  the  Son, 
with  His  knowledge  and  estimate  of  the  Father's  love  to  Himself,  to  become 
the  sinner's  substitute  so  completely,  as  to  be  exposed  even  for  a  short  season 
to  the  hidings  of  the  Father's  countenance.    Nothing  but  a  high  estimate 
of  the  soul's  value  can  account  for  this.    If,  then,  we  have  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  soul, — if  we  feel  that  the  redemption  of  the  soul  is 
precious,  that  this  is  the  one  thing  needful,  that  we  can  part  with  anything 
rather  than  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  encounter  any  loss  in  preference  to 
the  loss  of  the  soul, — then  we  in  some  measure  look  at  the  soul  as  it  is  seen 
by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  can  comprehend  a  subject 
so  momentous,  we  have  fellowship  with  them. 

This  is  true  also  in  reference  to  all  other  spiritual  things.    The  peace  and 
joy  of  believing, — the  inheritance  that  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled  and  that 
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fadetb  not  away, — ^the  honour  of  sitting  down  with  Christ  on  His  throne, 
— the  place  in  God's  presence  where  there  is  falness  of  joy,  and  at  His  right 
hand  where  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore, — and  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  at  last, — are  all  unspeak- 
ably precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  seeing  that  they  have 
done  so  much  to  secure  them  for  the  redeemed  fron^i  among  men.  And  if 
in  our  eyes  also  they  are  precious, — ^if  our  treasure  is  in  heaven,  if  our  highest 
aspirations  and  our  purest  affections  are  there, — ^then  we  may  humbly  and 
yet  sincerely  say,  '  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ' 

IV.  Believers  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  having 
interests  in  common  with  them.  All  who  have  truly  received  Christ  by 
believing  on  His  name  are  fellow-workers  with  Him.  God  the  Father  by 
His  Spirit  is  working  in  believers,  and  God  the  Son  is  saying,  ^  Abide  in  me, 
and  I  in  you  ;  as  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  so  neither  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.'  And  if  we  also  are  working 
out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  then  in  the  matter  of  our  own 
sanctification  we  are  engaged  on  the  same  work  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  have  interests  in  common  with  them.  In  seeking  our  own  spiritual 
and  eternal  welfare,  we  have  mterests  in  common  with  them.  Our  aim  is  to 
accomplish  the  end  at  which  they  are  aiming,  and  in  this  respect  we  have 
fellowship  with  them. 

The  Father  and  the  Son  are  also  seeking  to  promote  their  own  cause  and 
kingdom  in  the  world.  All  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  are  anxious  to 
assist  in  this  great  wgrk, — ^to  do  what  they  can  in  turning  sinners  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  service  of  Satan  to  the  service  of  the  living  God. 
If  this,  then,  is  the  case  with  us, — ^if  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  doing  all  we  can  for  its  promulgation, — if  our  hearts'  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ, — ^if  our 
hearts  are  grieved  when  we  see  anything  or  hear  of  anything  that  tends  to 
retard  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  but  gratified  and  cheered  with 
every  token  of  success, — ^if  we  identify  ourselves  with  the  cause  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  as  we  do  with  our  own  business  and  domestic  matters, — if  we 
feel  that  their  cause  is  our  cause,  that  the  losses  and  gains  that  attend  it  are 
losses  and  gains  to  us, — and  if  we  cheerfully  do  all  we  can  to  promote  it,  as 
all  who  are  His  must  do, — then  we  are  warranted  to  say, '  Truly  we  have 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,'  because  we  have 
interests  in  common  with  them. 

Let  us  see,  then,  that  we  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  these  words.  Let 
us  remember  that  if  we  have  no  such  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son, — ^no  spiritual  intercourse  with  them  in  feeling  or  sentiment,  in  asking  and 
receiving,  or  through  the  ordinances  of  divine  appointment ;  if  we  have  no 
such  fellowship  through  a  conformity  to  the  divine  will, — ^in  seeing  spiritual 
things  as  they  are  seen  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  in  having  interests 
in  common  with  them ; — ^then  we  have  neither  part  nor  lot  with  them,  and  this 
is  indeed  a  dreadful  alternative.  If  we  have  no  fellowship  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  now, — nothing  in  common  with  them, — we  have  no  right  to  contess 
them  before  men,  and  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Son  will  acknowledge 
us  when  He  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  His  angels,  and  when 
He  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.  B.  6. 
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Mr.  Arnold's  great  and  deserved  reputation  as  a  literary  man  gives  a  world- 
wide currency  to  the  productions  of  his  pen,  and  commands  for  him  at  all 
times  an  attentive  and  respectful  hearing.  His  style  is  very  attractive.  The 
felicity  of  his  expression  is  the  feather  that  wings  the  arrow  of  his  thought, 
whether  that  arrow  hits  the  mark  or  no.  In  respect  of  substance,  however, 
the  books  we  are  about  to  consider  may,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  be  cha- 
racterized as  spongy.  There  is  in  them  a  sort  of  resiliency,  or  bounding 
continuity  of  expression.  Phrase  comes  tripping  after  phrase,  and  paragraph 
comes  bounding  after  paragraph,  as  if  to  indicate  a  corresponding  continuity 
of  thought,  and  a  victorious  cumulation  of  argument ;  but  when  one  pauses 
to  look  beneath  the  surface,  he  finds  no  real  consecution  of  thought  at  all, 
or  proper  logical  connection  between  one  part  of  the  movement  and  another. 

Professed  Aim  of  '  Literature  and  Dogma* 

In  his  more  recent  productions  he  has  entered  the  special  domain  of  theo- 
logy, and  presented  himself  to  the  world  as  a  thinker  on  the  great  religious 
problems  of  the  day,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  at  which  those  ques- 
tions are  seen  in  their  bearing  on  the  character,  position,  and  authority  of 
the  Bible.  His  two  most  notable  efforts  in  this  department  are,  Literature 
and  Dogma,  an  Essay  towards  a  better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible^  and  God  and 
the  Bible^ — the  latter  being  a  review  of  objections  to  the  former.  In  these 
volumes  he  undertakes,  in  his  own  way,  the  defence  of  the  Bible.  He  thinks 
the  Bible  can  no  longer  be  defended  on  any  of  fhe  grounds  on  which  its 
authority  has  hitherto  rested ;  but  he  is  anxious  to  retain  the  book  as  a 
spiritual  power  in  the  world,  and  therefore  he  gives  himself  to  find  some 
other  ground  on  which  it  may  be  retained,  and  on  which  it  may  sustain 
unharmed  the  shocks  and  assaults  of  the  modern  critical  and  sceptical  spirit. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  state  his  aim  in  his  own  words.  He  says  : 
'  An  inevitable  revolution,  of  which  we  all  recognise  the  beginnings  and  signs, 
but  which  has  already  spread  perhaps  farther  than  most  of  us  think,  is  be- 
falling the  religion  in  which  we  have  been  brought  up.  In  those  countries 
where  religion  has  been  most  loved,  this  revolution  will  be  felt  the  most 
keenly, — felt  through  all  its  stages  and  in  all  its  incidents.' 

This  revolution  is  due  to  what  is  called  the  Time-Spirit  (Zett-Oeist\  or  the 
spirit  that  insists  on  being  able  experimentally  to  verify  in  the  present — as  we 
may  verify  at  any  moment  that  fire  burns  by  bringing  the  hand  into  contact 
with  it — whatever  we  are  expected  to  beUeve  in  as  a  reality.  This  is  simply 
another  and  less  perfect  way  of  putting  the  ultimate  demand  of  reason,  which 
is,  that  we  ought  to  take  nothing  for  granted.  The  Time-Spirit,  therefore,  in 
its  rise  and  development,  marks  the  growth  of  the  rationalistic  tendency ;  and 
in  so  far  as  that  tendency  is  truly  rational,  Christianity  or  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  is  bound  to  welcome  it,  having  nothing  to  lose  but  everything  to  gain 
by  its  legitimate  ascendancy.  The  Scriptures  themselves  give  us  a  very 
wide  commission  here, — expressly  enjoining  us  to  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good ;  to  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  us,  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  with  meekness  and  fear ; 
to  present  unto  God  a  reasonable  service ;  and  to  believe  in  Christ  as  the 
reasonable  Word  of  God. 

But  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  that  the  Time-Spirit  must  inevitably  undermine 
those  foundations  upon  which  Christianity  has  hitherto  rested,  and  especially 
the  evidence  in  support  of  it  supposed  to  be  derived  from  prophecy  and 
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miracle.  As  regards  prophecy,  he  says :  *  The  great  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  are,  as  critics  now  see,  not  strictly  predictions  at  all.  The 
Time-Spirit,  and  the  mere  spread  of  what  is  called  enUgktenment^  superficial 
and  barren  as  this  often  is,  will  inevitably  before  long  make  this  convicJtion 
of  criticism  a  popular  opinion,  held  far  and  wide.'  And  as  regards  miracles, 
we  are  told  that  '  a  great  many  persons  have  made  up  their  minds  that  what 
is  popularly  called  miracle  really  never  happens,  never  can  happen,  and  that 
the  belief  in  it  arises  out  of  ignorance,  fraud,  or  mistake.'  Here,  too,  '  the 
Time-Spirit  is  sapping  the  proof,' — giving  us  to  see,  as  the  experience  of  the 
world  increases,  how  miracles  arise.  '  It  sees  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  always  do  arise ;  and  that  they  have  no  more  solidity  in  one 
case  than  another.'  The  Bible  miracles  are  placed  on  a  level  with  the  so- 
called  miracles  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  with  the  whole  legendary  and 
mythical  history  of  the  world.  He  accordingly  thinks  that -to  insist  on 
retaining  the  Bible  on  such  grounds  as  these,  is  to  oblige  people  ultimately 
'  to  pitch  the  whole  of  it  to  the  winds.' 

Moreover,  the  whole  structure  of  dogmatic  theology  must  also  go.  He 
says :  '  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  what  is  called  orthodox  theology 
is  in  fact  an  immense  misunderstanding  of  the  Bible,  due  to  the  junction  of 
a  talent  for  abstruse  reasoning  with  much  Uterary  inexperience.'  *The 
popular  theology  and  the  learned  theology  are  alike  formed  upon  a  profound 
misapprehension,' — that,  misapprehension  being  that  the  primary  facts  of  the 
Bible  admit  of  scientific  exposition,  and  that  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
faith  admit  of  proof,  or  certain  demonstration,  when  in  reality  they  do  not 
admit  of  it. 

*  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Arnold  is  very  desirous,  as  we  have  said,  to  retain 
the  Bible  as  a  spiritual  power,  or  influence  for  good,  in  the  world ;  and  he 
is  pleased  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  '  the  greatest  and  happiest  stroke 
ever  yet  made  for  human  perfection.'    His  aim,  as  expressed  by  himself,  is 

*  to  show  the  truth  and  necessity  of  Christianity,  and  its  power  and  charm 
for  the  heart,  mind,  and  imagination  of  man,  even  though  the  preternatural, 
which  is  now  its  popular  sanction,  should  have  to  be  given  up.'    He  seeks 

*  to  win  access  for  the  Bible  and  its  religion  to  many  of  those  who  now 
neglect  them,'  and  ^  to  find  sure  and  safe  ground  for  its  continued  use  and 
authority.'  And  he  adds :  '  All  that  we  may  say  about  the  Bible  we  confess 
to  be  a  failure,  if  it  does  not  lead  people  to  find  it  a  source  of  life  and  joy 
still.' 

Preliminary  Point  of  Agreement 

With  such  an  aim,  in  so  far  as  it  directs  attention  to  the  Bible,  lays 
emphasis  upon  the  book,  and  obliges  all  to  come  to  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  whole  subject,  every  Christian  must  profoundly  sympathize. 
We  may  safely  admit  that  the  Bible  is  not  understood  or  appreciated  as  it 
ought  to  be.  And  we  are  bound  also  to  admit  that  Mr.  Arnold  raises  some 
questions,  bearing  upon  the  present  form  of  dogmatic  theology,  which  can- 
not fairly  be  ignored,  and  to  which,  one  would  think,  an  answer  cannot 
be  much  longer  postponed.  Those  metaphysical  notions  and  ultimate 
abstractions, — such  as  person,  being,  substance,  essence,  consubstantiality, 
existence, — upon  which  the  existing  doctrinal  forms  of  orthodox  theology  so 
much  rest,  require  assuredly  to  be  re-cast  in  the  living  thought  of  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Arnold  shows  considerable  subtlety  and  insight,  and  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  deepest  want  of  the  age,  in  pointing  out  the  imperfection 
of  the  orthodox  position  in  this  respect.    It  is  our  boast  as  Protestants  that 
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we  beKere  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  but  not  in  the  infallibility  of  all 
the  doctrines  which  the  different  sections  of  the  Church  have  professed  to  find 
in  or  deduce  from  the  Bible ;  and  one,  therefore,  in  the  true  interest  of  the 
Bible  and  our  common  Christianity,  may  with  great  show  of  reason  desi- 
derate a  thoroughgoing  scientific  investigation  into  the  whole  ground  and 
structure  of  religious  dogma,  believing  that  the  best  way  to  defend  the  faith, 
next  to  the  consistent  living  of  it,  is  to  keep  the  doctrinal  expression  of  it 
abreast  of  the  literature  and  thought  and  science  of  the  time. 

A  Definitim  of  the  Bible. 

But  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  believe  in  any  mere  revision  of  the  creed  of 
Christendom,  however  thoroughgoing  that  revision  might  be,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  he  so  eloquently  deplores.  He  aims  at  revolutionizing  our  very  root- 
conception  of  the  Bible  itself.  He  thinks  we  must  begin  'to  apply  the 
correction  to  our  current  theology,'  not  by  amending  this  or  that  dogma,  but 
by  altering  our  very  notions  even  of  God  and  the  Bible.  The  idea  of  God 
as  a  person  who  loves  and  thinks,  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe, 
faith  in  which  some  imagine  '  to  be  the  marrow  of  religion,'  is  declared  to  be 
'  not  religion  at  all.'  He  says :  *  It  is  of  no  use  beginning  lower  down,  and 
amending  this  or  that  ramification,  such  as  the  atonement,  or  the  real  presence, 
or  eternal  punishment,  when  the  root  from  which  all  springs  is  unsound. 
Those  whom  it  most  concerns  us  to  teach  will  never  interest  themselves  at  all 
in  our  amended  religion,  so  long  as  the  whole  thing  appears  to  them  unsup- 
ported and  in  the  air.' 

His  remedy,  then,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  revolutionize  our  root-conception 
of  the  Bible  itself.  That  conception  is,  that  the  Bible  is  the  history  of  the 
supernatural^  or  the  record  of  a  work  in  the  midst  of  nature,  which  yet  tran- 
scends nature  both  in  its  origin  and  end,  transforming  and  translating  at  the 
same  time  the  existing  nature  into  a  new  and  higher  nature.  That  we 
understand  to  be  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Bible  as  a  book ;  so  that  to 
eliminate  or  blot  out  the  supernatural  from  the  Bible,  on  the  plea  of  recom- 
mending  it  thereby  to  sceptics,  and  of  restoring  it  to  a  position  of  authority 
and  influence  for  good,  which  some  fancy  it  has  lost,  or  is  about  to  lose,  is 
to  endeavour  to  reanimate  what  is  said  to  be  a  dying  body  by  cutting  the 
heart  out  of  it.  That,  however,  is  Mr.  Arnold's  remedy.  In  his  estimation, 
the  case  of  the  Bible  is  hopeless,  if  we  do  not  ignore,  eliminate,  or  treat 
simply  as  a  legend  or  fairy  tale  the  whole  element  of  the  miraculous,  as  if 
the  Bible  did  not  live,  move,  and  have  its  being  in  miracle. 

The  Apostle  of  Culture  on  Culture, 

Mr.  Arnold  hopes  to  restore  the  Bible  to  its  proper  use  on  the  ground  of 
two  considerations, — '  one,  that  the  Bible  requires  for  its  basis  nothing  but 
what  we  can  verify ;  the  other,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  not  scientific, 
but  literary.'  He  says  that '  the  masses '  now-a-days  '  require-plain  experi- 
mental proof,  such  as  that  fire  bums  them  if  they  touch  it.'  And  he  also 
says  that  such  propositions  as  '  the  existence  of  a  personal  God, — ^the  con- 
substantiality  of  Jesus  Christ  with  this  personal  God  who  is  His  Father, — the 
miraculous  birth,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus, — are  propositions  of 
such  a  nature  that  we  cannot  possibly  verify  them.' 

Let  us  take  the  latter  of  these  positions  first,  viz. :  That  the  language 
of  the  Bible  is  not  scientific,  but  literary.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  position,  seeing  that  it  gives  the  title  to  the  first  book.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  position  for  a  representative  of  culture  to  take  up;^  But  Mr. 
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Arnold's  notion  of  cnltore  itself  is  perhaps  no  less  wonderful.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  culture,  as  applied  to  the  earth,  is  the  process  in 
accordance  with  which  the  latent  possibilities  of  nature  are  evolved  to  their 
highest  point.  It  is  science  translated  into  art,  or  the  work  bj  which 
nature  is  transformed  into  art,  as  into  a  new,  second,  or  higher  nature. 
As  applied  to  man,  therefore,  real  culture  is  the  process  in  accordance 
with  which  the  dwarfed  and  degraded  crab  of  being,  which  we  find 
in  the  savage,  is  renewed  and  transformed  into  the  truly  spiritual  and 
intellectual  man.  But  with  Mr.  Arnold,  culture  is  ^  to  know  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world*  ^ Culture  is  reading,  but  reading 
with  a  purpose  to  guide  it,  and  with  system.'  Again :  ^  True  culture  implies 
not  only  knowledge,  but  right  tact  and  delicacy  of  judgment  forming  them- 
selves by  knowledge.'  According  to  this  view,  culture  is  essentiaUy  nothing 
more  than  that  which  results  from  a  judicious  gathering  of  information. 
It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  either  education  or  instruction,  as  distinguished 
from  information.  But  we  know  that  information  is  merely  the  supplying  of 
the  materials  of  education  and  instruction,  or  of  culture  proper,  and  is 
therefore  related  to  culture  very  much  as  the  shop  of  a  seedsman  or  seller 
of  plants  is  related  to  the  whole  work  of  the  farmer,  and  to  the  glory  and 
plenitude  of  the  orchards  and  autumn  fields. 

Assumed  Antagonism  of  Literature  and  Science, 

His  great  contention  is  that  the  Bible  is  Uterature,  not  science ;  by  which 
he  means  that  the  conceptions  or  impulses  it  is  designed  to  convey  are 
conveyed  in  language  that  is  ^  fluid  and  passing,  not  rigid  or  fixed.'  ^  It  is 
poetry  and  eloquence.  It  describes  things  approximately,  but  only  approxi- 
mately.' 'It  is  language  thrown  out  at  an  object  of  consciousness  not 
fully  grasped,  but  inspuing  emotion.'  '  This,'  he  says,  Ms  the  great  point 
a  sound  criticism  establishes  against  dogmatic  theology.' 

His  position  here  is,  thjit  all  language  is  at  first  necessarily  vague, — ^vague 
as  nature  and  the  mind  in  their  beginnings, — and  that  it  only  gradually 
attains  to  scientific  precision  or  to  a  '  state  of  settled  clearness.'  Besides,  the 
matters  with  which  language  deals  in  the  domain  of  theology  are,  in  his 
estimation,  the  vaguest  and  most  impalpable  of  all,  not  admitting  of  scientific 
expression,  however  clear  in  themselves  certain  forms  of  speech  may  have 
become.  That  is  perhaps  the  answer  he  would  give  to  the  question :  Why 
may  not  the  facts  of  the  religious  life  be  stated  with  as  much  precision  as 
any  other  set  of  facts  ? 

We  venture  to  say  that  on  the  face  of  it  this  is  eminently  absurd ;  and 
we  maintain  not  only  that  it  is  as  easy  scientifically  to  define  Ood  as  it  is 
to  define  a  mathematical  point,  but  that  the  actual  definition  of  God  we 
possess  immeasurably  transcends  in  respect  of  clearness  and  certainty  the 
so-called  definition  of  a  point  given  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

Let  us  take  the  first, — ^the  definition  of  God.  Mr.  Arnold  says  :  *  Jesus 
did  not  give -any  scientific  definition  of  God.'  Does  he  forget  that  Jesus - 
said,  '  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God '  ?  Our  Lord  here  affirms 
that  God  is  one  ;  that  He  is  good ;  and  that  He  is  absolutely  or  exclusively  so. 
That  is  to  say.  He  affirms  what  God  in,  of,  and  by  Himself  positively  is,  and 
what  He  is  as  distinguished  from  everything  else, — every  other  form  of 
existence  being  either  evil,  or  only  good  in  a  relative  sense,  as  sustaining  a 
certain  relation  to  Him.  But  thus  to  distinguish  any  being  is  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  possible  to  define  that  being, — a  perfect  definition  being 
that  which  tells  us  both  what  the  subject  of  it  positively  is,  and  also  what  it 
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is  not,  or  what  it  is  as  distingnislied  from  everything  else.  And  hence,  so 
far  from  its  being  true  that  God  cannot  be  perfectly  defined,  it  is  only  the 
Dinne  Being  who  can  be  defined  with  such  a  measure  at  once  of  fnlness 
and  precision ;  for  only  God  is  an  absolute  positive  entity  in  Himself,  and 
only  He  exists  in  absolute  independency  of  every  other  form  of  existence. 

Take  now  the  '  definition  *  of  a  poiot  in  Euclid.  '  A  point  is  that  which 
has  position  J  but  not  magnitiide*  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  definition  at  all.  It  tells  us  what  a  point  has,  rather  than  what 
it  is.  But  that  is  not  what  we  want  to  know  in  a  definition.  A  description, 
as  distinguished  from  a  definition,  tells  us  what  the  subject  of  it  has.  It 
gives  the  external  features  of  it,  or  the  outer  form  of  its  existence,  but  it 
does  not  give  the  essence  or  distinctive  element  of  it.  That,  however,  is 
what  we  want  to  know  in  a  definition.  It  is  not  the  definition  of  a  horse  to 
say  that  it  has  hoofs,  but  not  horns.  It  is  at  best  but  an  extremely  imper- 
fect description  of  it ;  just  as  it  would  be  of  a  man  to  say  that  he  has  feet, 
but  not  wings. 

Besides,  the  account  in  Euclid  is  not  true,  even  as  a  description,  of  any 
actually-existing  point.  For  every  actually-existing  point  must  be  thought 
of,  and  only  can  be  thought  of,  as  existing  either  in  time  or  space,  or  in  both 
together.  As  existing  in  time,  a  point  has  motion  (being  a  moment^  from 
moveoj  to  move),  and  motion  is  the  opposite  of  position.  As  existing  in 
space,  it  must,  of  course,  occupy  space,  and  therefore  have  magnitude. 
As  existing  at  once  in  time  and  space,  every  actually-existing  point  has  of 
necessity  both  motion  and  magnitude.  So  that  the  first  part  of  Euclid's 
account  of  a  point  is  the  contradiction  of  a  point  as  existing  in  time,  and 
the  second  part  of  it  is  the  contradiction  of  a  point  as  existing  in  space. 
His  point,  therefore,  has  no  actual  existence.  It  is  merely  a  notion ;  and 
it  is  the  notion  of  that  which  marks  the  vanishing  point  of  thought  itself, 
for  it  leaves  us  in  mere  intellectual  vacuity,  the  ultimate  abstraction — the 
nothing.  And  that  is  the  foundation-stone  of  our  boasted  mathematical 
precision,  or  scientific  clearness,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  called  the 
vagueness  of  dogmatic  theology !  But  if  we  say  a  point  is  that  which  is 
postulated,  and  therefore  cannot  be  defined,  we  show  that,  whereas  theology 
rests  upon  the  most  definite  of  all  conceivable  ideas,  mathematical  science, 
as  at  present  formulated,  rests  upon  that  which  is  absolutely  indefinite, — 
a  mere  non-entity.  F.  F. 

Chosshill,  Glasgow. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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The  origin,  indeed,  we  may  almost  say  the  course,  of  the  Voluntary  con- 
troversy, is  now  g,n  affair  of  the  past  generation.  The  King  of  martyrs 
said, '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  servants  fight ; '  and 
from  His  time  downwards  there  has  been,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals, 
a  succession  of  eminent  writers  who  have  contended  for  the  Church  as 
distinct  from  the  State.  But  passing  these,  and  limiting  our  view  to  the 
present  century,  the  Rev.  John  Ballantyne,  of  Stonehaven,  one  of  the  acutest 
metaphysicians  Scotland  has  produced,  published  in  1824  a  large  pamphlet, 
afterwards  expanded  into  a  volume,  entitled,  A  Comparison  of  Established 
and  Dissenting  Churches,  That,  however,  was  seed — good  seed — cast  into 
the  ground  ere  yet  there  was  spring,  and  no  germination  ensued*    But  'the 
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season  was  advaDcing,  and  bj  1829  there  was  a  time  to  sow.  The  demand 
for  reform  had  taken  possession  of  the  nation,  and  had  waxed  eager  and 
clamorons.  Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  of  Kirkintilloch,  embraced  the  anspicions 
opportunity,  and  published  his  famous  sermon,  under  the  title  of  Ecck- 
siastical  Establishments  Considered.  Earl  Orey's  Reform  Bill  soon  appeared 
on  the  horizon ;  and  almost  immediately  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  especially 
the  manufacturing  districts,  were  ablaze.  The  term  Yoluntaryism  came  into 
use,  and  was  in  every  one's  mouth.  Sermons,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and 
petitions  to  Parliament  became  matters  of  daily  occurrence.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  teemed  with  articles  on  the  subject,  and  large  and  enthasiastic 
meetings  were  held  in  city,  town,  and  village,  and  they  eagerly  drank  in  the 
fervid,  sometimes  argumentative,  sometimes  eloquent,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, sometimes  declamatory  and  vituperative,  but  always  cordially  welcome 
harangues,  which  were  vehemently  poured  out  on  such  occasions.  In  a 
wonderfully  short  time  the  question  made  amazing  progress,  considering  the 
formidable  opposition  it  had  to  encounter — the  opposition  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  conceived  that  their  position  and  political  influence  were  bound  up  with 
establishments,  and  of  a  large  body  of  educated  men  whose  profession  gave 
them  a  considerable  controlling  power,  and  whose  worldly  interests,  in  fact, 
their  maintenance,  was  concerned.  The  public  mind  speedily  became 
leavened  with  the  subject.  Every  one  was  ready  to  talk  on  it,  and  to 
advance  arguments  for,  or  against,  the  cause.  The  Voluntaries  were  qnite 
confident  that  a  complete  triumph  for  them  was  close  at  hand.  A  Eeformed 
Parliament,  so  called,  which  was  soon  obtained,  could  never  be  guilty  of 
anything  so  unreasonable  and  unjust  as  to  uphold  an  Establishment.  It 
was  abundantly  manifest  that  our  opponents  had  their  painful  dbubts  and 
fears,  that  our  expectations  were  too  well  founded.  Certainly  these  anticipa- 
tions have  not  been  realized ;  but  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Voluntary  controversy,  with  all  its  imperfections  and  faults,  was  unfmitW 
of  good.  It  produced  one  noble  result,  to  wit,  the  Free  Church.  True, 
that  new  denomination,  as  a  body,  gave  us  no  direct  assistance  nor  conn- 
tenance.  They  inscribed  on  their  foundation-stone, '  No  Voluntaryism,'  as 
their  first  moderator  recommended.  But  their  separation  from  the  State 
Church  altered  greatly  the  relative  proportion  of  Dissenters  and  Established 
Church  people  in  the  country — ^produced,  we  verily  believe,  such  a  state  of 
things  in  Scotland,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  to  be  his  chief  reason  for  dis- 
establishing the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  as,  we  think,  he  has  said  would  be 
a  reason  for  Disestablishment  in  Britain  south  and  north. 

The  Disruption  in  1843  produced  quite  a  crisis  in  the  Voluntary  crusade. 
In  fact,  we  may  say  it  suppressed  it,  and  the  cause  has  been  lying  fallow 
ever  since.  We  joined  with  the  general  public  in  admiring  the  ministers 
who  had  come  out,  and  who,  by  doing  so,  had  evinced  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions,  had  heroically  thrown  their  stipends  to  the  winds,  as  the  phrase 
was,  and,  for  a  good  conscience,  had  placed  themselves  in  the  position  of 
Dissenters.  This  was  all  right  and  proper ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
we  were  justified  in  ceasing  to  contend  for  what  we  honestly  beUeved  to  be 
important  truth,  and  truth  which  deeply  concerned  the  constitution  of  Christ's 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Many  hold,  and  we  humbly  concur  with  them,  that 
if  the  Voluntaries  had  stood  resolutely,  though  at  the  same  time  mildly  and 
charitably  forward  at  that  epoch,  when  the  residuary  Church  was  in  such  an 
enfeebled  and  tottering  condition,  a  vast  advantage  might  have  been  gained. 
The  co-operation  of  the  Free  Church  we  should  not  have  had,  but  we  might 
have  founded  solid  arguments  on  its  existence  and  prospei^ty ;  and  such  was 
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the  spirit  at  that  time  abroad,  that  it  would  have  been  very  slow  to  give 
any  assistance  to  the  party  it  had  left  in  possession  of  the  temporalities. 
Bat  let  OS  not  repine  at  the  past.  There  is  a  good  time  coming — God's 
time,  which  is  always  the  best.  In  fact,  we  sometimes  think  that  the  Estab- 
lishment,  instead  of  coming  down  with  a  crash,  as  we  once  expected,  is  in 
reality  to  cniinble  away.  The  whole  spirit  and  tone  and  demeanour  of  the 
Kirk  have  completely  changed  since  we  remember,  and  changed  greatly  for 
the  better.    There  seems  now  little  to  abolish  except  the  emoluments. 

There  appear  to  be  at  present  some  indications  of  a  new  move  in  the  cause 
of  Disestablishment,  not  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  though 
doubtless  the  one  is  the  sequel  of  the  other.  The  actors  now  beginning  to 
come  iDto  view,  are  not  so  much  the  Dissenting  population,  as  politicians 
and  ecclesiastics,  some  of  the  latter,  strange  to  say,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment,  and  having  apparently  no  distaste  for  the  loaves  and  fishes 
it  supplies.  Our  readers  may  have  observed  that  a  number  of  members  of 
Parliament,  when  addressing  their  constituents,  or  being  ^  heckled'  by  them, 
declare,  as  a  few  of  them  have  always  done,  decidedly  in  favour  of  dis- 
establishment ;  and  that  others,  though  it  is  well  known  that  they  belong  to 
the  opposite  party,  still  speak  with  bated  breath  on  the  topic,  and  seem 
wonderfully  disposed  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  Voluntary  portion  of  their 
audiences.  They  will  sometimes  go  the  length  of  admitting  that  Establish- 
ments in  the  abstract  cannot  be  defended,  that  in  theory  the  Voluntaries 
have  the  right  side  of  the  question ;  but  that  as  Established  Churches  exist, 
and  have  all  along  existed  in  the  country,  and  are  deeply  embedded  in  the 
constitution,  and  have,  after  all,  many  powerful  and  influential  adherents, 
especially  in  England,  any  attempt  at  abolition  would  be  attended  with 
serious,  and,  in  fact,  disastrous  consequences;  or  they  take  the  ground  that, 
whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the  arguments  for  abolition,  the  country  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  that  measure,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  bring  it  at  present 
into  view — that  it  would  divide  and  break  up  the  Liberal  party,  and  sink 
the  country  more  deeply  and  hopelessly  in  Toryism,  and  that  consequently 
it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ds  a  testing  question  at  elections. 
Others,  we  believe,  though  well  known  as  zealous  supporters  of  Church  and 
State  connection,  have  said  (Voluntaryism  being  in  the  ascendant)  that, 
rather  than  forfeit  their  seats,  they  will  not  vote  against  Disestablishment. 
These  things  may  be  trifles,  but  such  straws  show  how  the  wind  is  blowing. 

We  attach  some  importance  to  a  pubUshed  letter,  dated  22  d  January 
last,  which  the  Earl  of  Minto  has  addressed  to  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  P. 
Adam,  member  for  the  counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  and  Whip 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Liberals — one  who,  it  is  very  satisfactory 
to  know,  holds  the  Voluntary  principle,  and  may  be  regarded,  we  hope,  as 
so  far  representing  his  party.  His  lordship  is  what  Dr.  Chalmers  called 
a  man  of  ^wecht.'  He  is  highly  intelligent  and  shrewd,  and  withal 
prudent  and  cautious.  He  has  been  all  along  a  steady  and  consistent 
moderate  Liberal ;  and  having  been  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed when  the  Church  of  Scotland  applied  for  additional  endowments,  he 
is  peculiarly  well  acquainted  with  the  confused  and  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  teinds  and  Church  property  in  this,  country.  It  may  be  recollected  that, 
some  time  ago,  he  deUvered  a  speech  at  a  meeting  in  Jedburgh,  and,  we 
think,  declared  himself  not  opposed  to  Establishments  in  the  abstract,  but 
said  that  he  regarded  the  Act  abolishing  Church  Patronage  in  Scotland 
as  having  severed  any  legitimate  connection  between  the  Kirk  and  the 
State.    H  so,  he  must  surely  be  considered  as  practically  in  favour  of  the 
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abolition  of  the  Establishment  itself.  His  recent  letter  does  not  seem  to 
commit  him  to  anything  stronger  than  this ;  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  number 
of  suggestions  and  recommendations,  which  seem  plainly  to  imply  that  he 
considers  Disestablishment  as  being  near  at  hand.  For  example,  he  says : 
*  If  observers  like  yourself  (Mr.  Adam)  already  discern  that  question  looming 
large  on  the  political  horizon,  then  surely  a  waiting  game — mere  inaction — is 
an  insufficient  programme  for  the  occasion,  unless  all  idea  on  the  part  of  lead- 
ing men  of  giving  it  some  direction  and  guidance  be  discarded.'  He  next 
refers  to  the  '  Irish  lesson,'  and  adds :  *  It  would  only  be  exercising  ordinary 
foresight  to  make  timely  preparation  of  information  and  materials  relative  to 
the  income  and  capitalized  value  of  Scottish  Church  property,  and  calcula- 
tions of  the  amount  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  public  after 
allowing  for  all  deductions  contingent  upon  the  work  of  Disendowment.' 
He  suggests,  further,  that '  perhaps  a  Royal  Commission  would  be  requisite 
for  undertaking  duties  of  this  kind ;  indeed,'  he  adds,  '  the  lamentable  and 
mischievous  uncertainties  connected  with  proprietorship  of  teinds,  and  the 
disci*editable  condition  of  teind  laws,  would  alone  more  than  justify  such  an 
appointment.'  The  Earl  also  throws  out  some  hints  about  making  arrange- 
ments regarding  Church  buildings,  so  as  to  secure  their  being  made  useful 
to  the  whole  population,  whether  at  present  connected  with  the  Establish- 
ment or  not.  On  this  point  we  regret  being  obliged  to  dissent  from  his 
lordship.  The  whole  of  what  is  called  Church  property — ^buildings,  or  what- 
ever else — ^is  national  property,  and  we  would  have  it  all  duly  advertised 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  then,  let  it  bring  little  or  much,  no  one 
could  have  a  word  to  say.  We  cordially  concur  iu  his  opinion,  however, 
that  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  having  all  the  facts  of  the  case  so  investigated 
and  cleared  up,  that  when  Disestablishment  does  come,  the  whole  transac- 
tion may  be  completed  reasonably  and  fairly. 

The  Rev.  Sir  H.  W.  Moncreiflf  lately  gave -notice  to  the  Edinburgh  Free 
Presbytery,  that  he  would  submit  an  overture  to  the  General  Assembly 
touching  the  Scottish  Establishment.  After  a  number  of  whereases,  under 
whibh  he  represents  the  facts  on  which  he  founds,  he  says : '  The  Legislature 
oul^  ...  to  abate  the  wrongs  and  evils  complained  of  by  terminating  the 
existing  connection  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland.'  We  were  far  from 
sii^lar  in  supposing  and  rejoicing  that  the  reverend  Baronet  had  come 
round  to  views  substantially  the  same  as  our  own  respecting  abolition,  and 
y^  fondly  hoped  that  the  large  denomination  in  which  his  influence  is  so 
gr^at,  would  conour  in  his  proposals,  and  so  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  Voluntaryism.*  He  has  judged  it  proper,  however,  to  publish  a 
letter,  in  which  he  sets  forth  that  certain  clauses  in  his  overture  had  been 
overlooked  or  misinterpreted,  and  that  his  meaning  is  widely  different 
from  what  had  been  supposed.  We  confess  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  are 
puzzled,  and  must  wait  for  a  solution  of  our  difficulties  till  the  discussion 
shall  take  place  in  the  presbytery,  and  perhaps  in  the  Assembly ;  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  a  debate  on  such  a  question,  however  it  may  terminate, 
will  be  productive  of  good. 

It  seems  we  have  got  another  band  of  quasi-auxiliaries  neither  few  nor 
feeble,  though  certainly  their  theological  and  ecclesiastical  views  are -from 
ours,  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  These  are  the  extreme  Ritualists  in 
England.  Every  one  who  reads  the  newspapers  must  have  had  his  atten- 
tion  directed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tooth,  rector  of  St.  James',  Hatcham.    He 

*  Overtures  on  the  same  subject  have  been  introduced  into  the  Free  Presbyteries  of 
Dunfermline  and  Dundee. 
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and  his  nnmerons  sympathizers  are  calling  Ibndlj  for  separation  of  Charch 
and  State,  though  we  suppose  they  have  no  taste  for  Disendowment.  Their 
simple  desire  is  to  be  emancipated  from  State  control,  so  that  they  may 
be  at  liberty  to  go  as  near  to  the  Church  of  Borne  in  their  observances  as 
they  feel  inclined.  In  short,  it  is  a  sort  of  spiritual,  or  rather  ceremonial, 
independence  they  desire.  The  State  keeps  a  chain  attached  to  the  collar 
of  all  Established  clergy,  and  that  they  wish  withdrawn.  Such  a  desire  we 
hope  never  will  be  gratified.  Lord  Minto  is  right  in  saying  that  ^  Disestablish- 
ment without  Disendowment  is  a  perfect -paradise  of  Sacerdotalism,  whether 
among  the  Catholics  abroad  or  the  Anglican  or  Presbyterian  Churches  at 
home.'  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  can  these  Ritualists  not  secure  their  object 
by  simply  withdrawing  from  the  State  Church  ?  The  only  answer  they  can 
give,  is  that  by  doing  so  they  would  forfeit  the  sustenance  which  the  State 
provides  for  the  clergy,  or,  as  they  would  rather  express  it,  they  would  cut 
themselves  off  from  their  share  of  the  property  which,  by  sacred  obliga- 
tion, belongs  to  the  Church,  and  with  which  the  State  has  no  concern  except 
as  custodier  and  administrator.  They  would  probably  add  that,  as  they 
have  no  bishops,  they  could  not  procure  for  themselves  a  succession  of 
priests.  It  is  evident  that,  apart  from  all  general  considerations,  the  cause  of 
Establishments  must  have  sustained  a  shock,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  its 
ministers  has  been  imprisoned  for  an  act  of  disobedience  to  a  Court  of  the 
Queen,  and  that  the  doors  of  one  of  its  churches  have  been  forcibly  opened 
by  order  of  a  bishop.  Altogether,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Ritualists  are 
promoting  our  cause,  though  they  mean  not  so,  neither  do  their  hearts 
think  so. 

If  we  might  venture  to  oflTer  an  advice,  we  would  say,  ^Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.'  As  Lord  Minto  observes  :  ^  Although  Disestablish- 
ment of  any  kind  promoted  by  a  Conservative  ministry  would  no  doubt 
be  a  singular  sight,  it  would  not  be  more  singular  than  was  the  so-called 
abolition  of  patronage  under  similar  auspices  two  years  ago.'  But  with- 
out indulging  *such  an  expectation,  surely  every  Voluntary  ought  by  all 
prudent  means  to  aim  at  disseiminating  his  principles,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  not  to  obtrude  his  Voluntaryism  so  as  to  do  mischief  at  elections 
or  otherwise.  Again  and  above  all,  the  strictest  vigilance  ought  to  be 
exercised,  lest,  in  connection  with  any  movement  towards  Voluntaryism, 
some  advantage  be  stealthily  given  to  the  party  now  established.  The 
'  Irish  lesson '  ought  to  be  ever  before  our  eyes.  How  small  a  proportion 
of  the  ample  revenues  of  that  Church  comes  into  the  Exchequer !  A  clause 
was  unhappily  admitted  into  the  Bill  passed,  that  all  who  should  be  in 
office  before  a  certain  day  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  should  be 
liferented  in  their  emoluments.  Immediately  the  bishops  set  to,  and 
ordained  several  hundreds  of  persons  who  seemed  to  have  little  aptitude  or 
turn  for  the  ministry — ^persons  who  were  not  only  not  University  men,  but 
not  even  literates,  except  in  a  very  low  sense,  many  of  them,  we  believe, 
artisans  and  craftsmen ;  and  these  are  all  quartered  on  what  belongs  to  the 
public.  We  should  have  expected  that  bishops — men  of  position,  educa- 
tion, and  profession — men,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  of  purple,  palaces,  and 
preferment — would  not  have  lent  themselves  to  such  trickery.  But  let  the 
case  tend  to  keep  our  watchfulness  alive.  Another  small  illustration  is 
afforded  by  the  Act  for  abolishing  Patronage  in  Scotland.  It  provides 
that  any  parish  may  have  the  right  of  electing  its  minister  on  paying  to  the 
patron  one  year's  stipend.  The  Crown,  we  believe,  was  patron  of  fully  one- 
third  of  aU  the  parishes,  and  all  of  them  got  their  right  without  payment. 
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Somie  private  patrons,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Buceleuch,  no  doubt  acted  on 
the  same  principle,  and  they  were  entitled  to  do  what  they  would  with  their 
own.  But  Government  was  merely  the  trustee  for  the  nation,  and  was  not 
entitled  to  lavish  on  the  parishes  under  its  patronage  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  the  public  money.  After  such  cases,  who  can  blame  us  for  keep- 
ing a  sharp  look-out?  An  Old  Yoluntaby. 


THE  POWER  OF  FAITH: 

AN  ADDRESS  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  INDUCTION  OF  THE  REV.  ANDREW  ALSTON 
AT  CATHCART  ROAD,  GLASGOW,  IItH  JANUARY  1877.  BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM 
YOUNG,  M.A.,  PARKHEAD,  GLASGOW. 

My  dear  Brother, — I  have  great  pleasure,  as  the  representative  of  the  pres- 
bytery on  this  occasion,  in  giving  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  your  new  sphere  of 
labour,  in  congratulating  you  on  the  happy  and  hopeful  circumstances  connected 
with  yoar  settlement  here,  and  in  expressing  our  earnest  prayer  and  hope  that 
you  may  have  great  comfort  and  abundant  success  in  the  work  on  which  you  now 
enter. 

I  have  thought  that  it  might  not  be  unprofitable  in  the  address  which  it  falls  to 
me  to  give  on  this  occasion,  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  little  to  the  necessity 
and  the  power  of  faith  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Christian  ministjT". 

I  say  the  necessity  of  faith,  for  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish 
anything  in  this  work.  But  I  say  too  the  power  of  faith,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  a  strong-hearted,  clear-eyed,  vigorous-handed  faith  has  not  accomplished 
already  and  may  not  accomplish  again. 

Faith,  indeed,  is  necessary  in  order  to  large  success  in  any  undertaking  what- 
ever. Other  things  beiug  equal,  or  even  without  their  being  equal,  it  is  the 
man  whose  faith  is  strongest,  most  inteUigent,  and  most  truly  grounded,  that  will 
ultimately  prevail. 

But  it  is  within  the  sphere  of  Christianity  that  the  necessity  of  faith  on  the 
one  hand,  and  its  power  on  the  other,  are  most  apparent.  The  Christian  is  pre- 
eminently the  child  of  faith.  A  man  does  not  become  a  Christian  till  he  has 
become  in  quite  a  peculiar  sense  a  believer.  It  is  by  faith  that  he  is  bom ;  it  is 
by  faith  that  he  grows.  He  walks  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  He  looks  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.  It  is  by  faith  that 
he  stands ;  it  is  by  faith  that  he  conquers.  *  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  your  faith.'     *  By  it  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report.' 

But  if  faith  is  so  indispensable  for  the  private  Christian,  stiU  more  indispens- 
able must  it  be  for  the  Christian  minister.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the  humblest 
soldier  in  the  ranks  should  have  faith  in  the  cause  with  which  he  is  identified^ 
still  more  important  is  it  that  the  captains  and  the  leaders  should  have  such  faith. 

That  to  which  the  Saviour  sought  most  of  all  to  train  the  apostles  in  order 
that  they  might  be  qualified  to  discharge  the  commission  which  He  was  to  give 
them  as  His  ambassadors  to  the  world,  was  faith, — ^faith  in  Himself  and  in  that 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  He  had  come  to  reveal  and  to  establish. 

He  taught  them  to  attribute  their  weakness  and  their  failures  to  their  unbelief. 

*  Lord,  why  could  not  we  cast  him  out?'  *  Because  of  your  unbelief.'  And  when 
the  apostles,  having  become  sensible  of  the  importance  of  faith  and  of  their 
deficiency  in  regard  to  it,  offered  the  wise  prayer,  *  Lord,  increase  our  faith,'  He 
gave  the  answer  which  ought  to  stimulate  in  view  of  the  future,  whUe  it  shames  in 
review  of  the  past,  every  Christian  man,  and  especially  every  Christian  minister : 

*  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  should  say 
to  this  mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  and  it  should 
obey  you ;  and  nothing  should  be  impossible  unto  you.' 

And  what  was  it  that  constituted  the  strength  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel  but  their  faith  ?  To  them  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  a  more  vivid  reality, 
and  incomparably  more  excellent,  than  Sie  kingdoms  of  the  world.    It  was  this 
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that  changed  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas,  who  by  nature  was  so  readily  affected  by 
outward  influences,  into  Peter  the  'Rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  could  not 
prevail.  UnbeH^,  like  the  breath  of  an  Arctic  winter,  kills  at  once  all  Uie  joy  and 
the  strength  of  the  Church.  No  greater  calamity  could  befall  the  Church,  and 
especially  its  ministry,  than  the  dryiuff-up  or  the  diminution  of  its  faith.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  anything  add  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  both  as  a 
large  increase  to  their  faith.  But  consider  somewhat  more  particularly  what  will 
be  the  influence  of  a  living  faith  on  the  comfort  and  the  power  of  our  ministry, 

I.  In  proportion  as  we  have  faith,  tee  shall  he  free  from  care. 

Among  the  multitudes  of  evils  that  infest  human  life,  there  are  few  which  do 
more  to  hinder  happiness  or  to  diminish  strength  than  care.  And  the  office  of 
the  ministry  is  not  less  exposed  to  this  evil  than  any  other.  Anxiety,  distraction 
of  mind,  inward  fret  and  worry  and  vexation,  arise  from  many  causes.  How 
often  is  there  occasion  to  ask  with  the  Psalmist, '  0  my  soul,  why  art  thou  dis- 
quieted within  me? '  To  render  a  man  superior  to  care  were  to  confer  upon  him 
a  more  real  boon  than  to  be^w  upon  him  great  wealth.  If  a  heavy  purse  cannot 
make  the  heart  light,  it  is  of  little  worth.  We,  shall  be  all  the  better  equipped 
for  our  work  as  ministers,  if  we  have  learned  the  art  ot  forgetting  to-day  the  actual 
vexations  and  worries  of  yesterday,  and  of  refusing  unnecessarily  to  anticipate 
the  possible  evils  of  the  morrow.  We  shall  be  all  the  happier  and  all  the  stronger 
if  our  spirits  are  so  constituted  that  the  showers  of  care  shall  flow  off  from  them 
as  easily  and  with  as  little  harm  as  rain  from  the  wings  of  the  bird,  leaving  it  as 
light  and  free  for  movement  in  its  proper  element  as  before.  There  are  hundreds 
of  ,thhigs  which  are  apt  to  vex  us  in  connection  with  our  work,  in  regard  to 
which  ^e  best  prescription,  as  I  heard  Dr.  Miiller  of  Bristol  say,  is  ^^ever  hind, 
Nevek  mind.'  That  we  may  devote  our  unbroken  energies  to  true  work,  we  must 
be  £r^  from  useless  worry.  That  we  may  have  our  minds  free  for  wise  and 
profitable  thought,  we  must  keep  them  undistracted  by  vain  agitations. 

Now  it  is  just  in  the  measure  in  which  a  man  gives  himself  up  to  the  influence 
of  Ckrist,  and  permits  Him  and  His  words  to  dwell  in  his  heart  by  faith,  that  he 
will  be  free  from  care.  How  often  does  He  call  upon  His  disciples,  and  especially 
His  apostles,  to  *  take  no  thought,'  and  how  gracious  are  the  reasons  by  which  He 
urges  the  eziiortationi  You  biow  as  well  as  I  that  the  words  of  the  Master  do 
not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  think,  to  deliberate,  to  put  forth  strenuous  effort 
It  would  be  a  strange  mistake — ^though  it  is  one  that  has  been  actually  made 
by  Mr.  Greg,  who  has  even  founded  upon  it  an  argument  against  the  morality 
of  the  gos^ — to  suppose  that  when  the  Saviour  said,  ^Take  no  thought  for 
your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink,'  He  meant  to  deprecate  fore- 
thought and  to  encourage  improvidence.  Nor  would  it  be  a  less  gross  mistake — 
though  one,  too,  that  has  sometimes  been  made — ^to  imagine  that  when  He  said  to 
His  apostles,  *  Take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given 
you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak,'  He  meant  that  the  original  apostles 
or  modem  ministers  were  to  abstain  from  exercising  their  minds, — ^from  con- 
sidering beforehand  what  it  would  be  wisest  and  bedt  for  them  to  say  on 
particular  occasions,  and  were  to  expect  that  the  divine  Spirit  would  deal  with 
them  as  nothing  higher  than  automata,  and  cause  their  lips  to  utter,  by  a  mere 
mechanical  process,  the  fittest  words.  It  woidd  fare  ill  indeed  with  the  con- 
gr^;ation  whose  minister  should  act  upon  such  a  notion  as  this.  You  know 
that  what  the  words  of  the  Master  forbid  is  not  thought,  but  anxiety,  distraction, 
trouble  of  mind ;  and  when  you  consider  how  prone  we  all  are  to  such  anxie^, 
and  how  many  are  the  things  in  our  ministnr  whic^  are  apt  to  give  occasion  to  it, 
you  will  rejoice  as  you  enter  upon  a  new  sphere  of  labour,  and  undertake  the  task 
of  building  up  a  new  congregation,  that  the  Master,  knowing  our  frame,  has  not 
only  given  but  reiterated  the  gracious  injunction,  /mj  fAtptfivAn,  ^  Take  no  thought.' 

11.  Consider,  again,  that  in  order  to  have  an  influential  personal  character y  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  strong  and  living  faith. 

It  iB  the  merest  commonplace  to  say  that  a  man's  influence  depends  more  upon 
his  personal  character  thsm  upon  anything  else  connected  with  him.     A  man 
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must  first  himself  be  that  which  he  would  hare  othe»  to  be.  Anj  marked  in- 
consistency between  his  character  and  his  profession  will  be  fatal,  or,  at  all  events, 
very  injnrions  to  his  influence.  *  Take  heed  to  yourxlveSf  and  to  the  whole  flock.' 
*  Take  heed  to  thyself,  and  to  the  doctrine.'  ^  Be  thou^m  example  to  the  believers.' 
It  is  of  little  consequence  that  one  take  heed  to  the  doctrine,  if  he  do  not  first  take 
heed  to  himself.  Sis  doctrine  will  find  small  audienco  and  meet  with  but  little 
acceptance  if  it  come  from  feigned  lips,  or  even  if  it  do  not  come  from  lips  which 
aU  who  hear  it  cannot  but  feel  to  be  sincere.  It  is  character  which  most  of  all 
'gives  weight  to  testimony  and  produces  conviction.  The  Saviour  not  only  spake 
tiie  word  of  God,  but  He  Himself  was  that  Word.  In  Him  the  thought  of  God 
found  fuU  expression  for  itself  in  a  human  life.  *  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.'  He  not  only  spake  the  truth,  but  He  was  the  Truth.  And 
it  is  His  personal  character  tiiat  still  forms  the  most  irrefragable  proof  ci  His 
doctrine.  It  was  the  personal  character  of  the  apostles,  too,  ^t  gave  and  that 
BtiU  gives  to  their  preaching  a  large  part  of  its  power.  These  men  were  no  mere 
rhetoricians,  who  sought  to  produce  conviction  by  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom.  Their  whole  character  and  bearing  were  such  as  to  warrant  them  in 
saying, '  We  believe,  and  therefore  do  we  speak.'  It  was  the  faith  which  was  at 
the  hkck  of  their  words  that  caused  these  words  tocatiae  with  ^  power,  and  wil^ 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and]with  much  assurance.'  They  declared  themselves  the  disciples 
of  a  Master  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  they  maintained  in  their 
lives  a  noble  elevation  above  the  world.  They  preached  a  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  reality  and  the  glory  of  that  kingdom  shone  not  in  their  words  only,  but  in 
their  conduct  too.  And  if  we  would  hope  to  exercise  an  influence  in  any  degree 
resembling  theirs,  it  can  only  be  by  having  a  character  resembling  theirs.  The 
possession  of  a  high  Christian  character,  of  a  genuine  inward  as  well  as  outward 
goodness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  which  a  minister  can  wield.  The 
first  requisite  to  success  is  goodness,  and  the  second  is  goodness,  and  the  third  is 
goodness. 

I  do  not  undervalue  learning,  ability,  or  study.  These  are  the  vessels  into 
which  the  treasure  is  to  be  put.  The  larger  they  are,  and  the  more  numerous, 
the  more  treasure  will  they  contain.  But  still  it  is  the  treasore  after  all,  and  not 
the  vessels  which  contain  it,  that  has  the  supreme  value.  A  purse  of  leatiier 
with  a  thousand  pounds  in  it  is  better  than  a  silken  purse  that  contains  only  a 
few  farthings.  A  painted  fire,  however  admirable  as  a  work  of  art,  will  do 
nothing  to  warm  a  room,  nor  a  painted  light  to  dispel  its  darkness.  It  is  not 
the  prophet's  staff — ^to  use  an  illustration  often,  but  not  too  often,  employed — ^but 
the  living,  breathing  prophet  himself  that  can  restore  the  dead  to  me.  Above 
all  else,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Christian  minister  to  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One— to  be  full  of  the  Holy  Ghoet. 

And  this  character  can  be  formed  and  maintained  only  by  the  possession  of  a 
living  faith.  Stephen  was  a  man  full  ot  faith,  and  therefore  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Barnabas  was  a  good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  Christiaii 
character  cannot  be  fonqed  as  that  of  the  Stoic  was  formed,  by  mere  self-culture 
or  morid  effort  guided  by  the  maxims  of  the  wise.  If  we  would  form  and  exhibit 
that  new  type  of  character  which  was  introduced  by  Christ,  and  manifested  by 
Himself  and  His  apostles,  it  can  <mly  be  by  having  our  communion  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  by  having  our  conversation  in  heaven.  He  who  would  have 
his  face  to  shine  with  heavenly  light  when  he  converses  with  men,  must  come  forth 
fresh  from  converse  with  God. 

III.  It  is  faith  which  gives  us  a  right  view  of  the  objects  of  our  ministry* 

It  is  the  materials  with  which  one  deals,  and  the  interests  about  which  he  is 
employed,  that  measure  the  importance  of  his  calling.  And  how  trivial  in  this 
view  do  all  callings  appear  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Christian  ministry ! 
We  have  heard  of  the  artist  who  threw  away  the  canvas  and  the  brush  of  the 
painter  and  adopted  instead  the  chisel  and  the  marble  of  the  sculptor,  declaring 
that  he  would  work  henceforth  only  in  that  which  was  to  endure  for  ever.  But 
the  materials  on  which  you,  my  brodier,  are  to  operate  are  human  souls,  infinitely 
more  precious  than  the  finest  marble^  and  in  the  truest  sense  destined  to  endure 
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for  ever.  Yon  are  to  write  not  upon  water,  or  sand,  or  snow,  bnt  upon  souls 
made  originally  in  the  divine  image,  and  capable  of  being  restored  to  that  image 
again.  There  is  nothing  for  whidi  a  man  has  higher  reason  to  be  thankful  than 
to  have  found  a  great  object  to  live  for.  What  thoughtful  man  could  find  any 
satisfaction  in  building  castles  of  sand,  however  large  the  revenue  which  he  might 
derive  from  such  trivml  occupation.  It  is  told  of  a  monk  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
he  spent  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  illuminating  a  manuscript.  In  a  similar 
number  of  years  Christ  saved  the  world  and  Paul  evangelized  it.  You  are  called 
to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  God  in  the  great  work  of  reconciling  tiie  world  to 
Himself, — ^in  enlightening,  conyerting,  and  renewing  human  souls.  How  happy 
would  a  generous  man  tMok  himself  if  he  might  carry  bags  of  gold  into  the  abixies 
of  poverty,  and  healing  medicines  into  the  chambers  of  disease ;  and  yet  how 
slight  would  such  a  benefit  be,  compared  with  that  of  the  men  or  the  families 
who  through  your  ministry  shall  have  been  reclaimed  frcxn  vice  and  irreligion, 
— ^translated  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God !  It 
is  true  that  if  we  should  take  osly  the  world's  view  of  the  value  of  human  souk, 
we  should  regard  them  as  of  little  worth.  But  when  by  faith  we  regard  them  as 
the  Master  does, — ^when  we  look  at  them  in  the  light  wMch  His  gospel  sheds  upon 
them, — ^then  we  see  that  every  human  soul,  however  mean  its  circumstances,  how- 
ever degraded  it  may  hare  itself  become,  is  of  unutterable  value.  For  He  who 
made  both  the  soul  imd  the  world  has  told  us  that  the  gain  or  the  loss  of  the  soid 
is  more  than  the  gain  or  the  loss  of  the  world,  and  that  there  isjoyin  ^e 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.  He  mooself  has 
redeemed  them,  not  with  corruptible  things,  bnt  with  His  own  precious  blood. 

IT.  It  is  faith  alone  thai  warrants  and  encourages  the  expectation  that  souls 

can  he  saved, 

*•  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  Kve  ? '  What  answer  can  mere  natural  sense  and 
reason — after  having  passed  round  about  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  as  Ezekiel  did, 
having  marked  the  spiritual  ignorance  and  apathy,  the  ungodliness  and  unright- 
eousness and  vice  which  characterize  vast  masses  of  men — ^make  to  this  question? 
Must  they  not  stand  still  in  helplessness  and  despair?  Would  it  not  seem  just  as 
natdral  and  as  wise  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  any  graveyard  and  bid  the  dead 
arise,  as  to  hope  by  any  mere  human  machinery  to  awf^n  to  purity  and  righteous- 
ness and  God  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins?  But  faith  answers 
with  the  prophet,  *  0  Lord,  Thou  knowest ; '  and  listening  for  His  answer,  it  hears 
and  obeys  the  command,  *  Son  of  man,  prophesy  upon  these  bones,  and  say,  0  ye 
dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and 
brea&e  upon  these  slain  that  they  may  live.'  This  is  a  work  in  which  we  cannot 
hope  to  accomplish  anything,  even  in  cases  the  least  unfavourable,  without  divine 
aid.  Especially  in  those  cases  in  which  death  seems  most  utter  and  has  been 
longest  continued,  mere  natural  sense  shrinks  back  in  despair,  saying  with 
Marimba,  in  answer  to  the  Lord's  command,  *  Take  ye  away  the  stone,* '  Lord,  by 
this  time  he  stinketh,  for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days.'  But  sense  is  rebuked, 
and  faith  is  again  appealed  to :  *  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldest 
believe  thou  shouldest  see  the  glorv  of  God? '  We  are  sent,  my  brother,  to  raise 
the  dead.  And  this  is  a  work  which  pours  contempt  upon  our  own  strength. 
Yet  we  must  go  to  it,  notwithstanding,  fall  of  hope  and  of  expectation,  and 
mcourage  ourselves  by  the  thought  that  the  power  of  the  Lord,  operating  sometimes 
through  the  humblest  human  instruments,  has  already  emptied  many  a  grave  and 
dianged^iy  bones  into  a  living  army.  '  He  turned  the  rock  into  standing  waters, 
and  the  flint  into  a  fountain  of  waters.'  He  .is  the  God  who  doeth  wonders. 
When  you  feel  your  own  weakness  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  remember  the 
power  of  the  Lord  whom  you  serve,  and  cry  with  the  prophet,  *  Awake !  awake  I 
put  on  strength,  0  arm  of  the  Lord.  Awake  as  in  the  ancient  times,  as  in  the 
generations  dt  old.  Art  not  thou  it  that  hath  wounded  the  dragon,  and  cut 
Bahab  in  pieces?  Art  hot  thou  it  which  hath  dried  the  sea,  that  hath  made  the 
depths  of  the  sea  a  way  for  l^e  ransomed  of  the  Lord  to  pass  over  ? '  Eemember 
wbat  gr^  and  blessed  fruit  has  been  produced  many  times  by  a  single  believing 
Hfe.    Think  of  such  men  as  Paul,  and  Augustine,  and  Luther,  and  WMtefield,  and 
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Wesley,  and  many  others.  The  experience  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  will  be 
repeated  in  the  case  of  every  member  of  the  household,  in  proportion  to  his  faith: 
^  Therefore  sprang  there  even  of  one,  and  him  as  good  as  dead,  as  many  as  the 
stars  of  the  sky  for  multitude,  and  as  the  sand  by  the  seashore  innumerable.' 

V.  But  again^  it  is  by  faith  we  realize  the  divine  glory  of  that  instrument  hy 
which  we  work — the  preaching  of  the  cross. 

The  cross  has  ever  been  to  the  Jew  a  stumblingblock,  and  to  the  Greek  foolish- 
ness. It  is  so  still.  There  are  not  wanting  even  now  professedly  Christian  minis- 
ters and  theological  professors  who  can  find  no  place  in  their  sermons  or  in  their 
svstems  for  the  true  doctrine  of  the  cross.  That  cross,  instead  of  being  to  them 
the  mightiest  weapon  which  they  can  wield  for  the  conversion  and  regeneration  of 
men,  seems  to  them  rather  an  obstacle  to  success  which  must  either  be  altogether 
kept  out  of  sight,  or  somehow  or  other  have  its  meaning  explained  away  and  its 
vital  force  destroyed.  We  know,  my  brother,  that  it  will  not  be  so  with  you. 
You  have  no  sympathy  with  such  negative  theology,  but  rather  with  him  who 
determined  to  know  nothing  among  those  to  whom  he  ministered  but  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified,  who  refused  to  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Cherish  faith  in  this  divine  instrument ;  for  the  greater  your  faith  in  it,  the 
greater  will  be  the  success  of  your  ministry.  Let  the  motto  of  Constantine  shine 
out  in  clear  characters  on  your  banner, — *  Hoc  vince,' — ^and  you  will  win  greater 
victories  than  his.  You  will  prove  that  though  the  weapons  of  your  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  they  are  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulUng  down  of  strongholds. 

Finally,  my  brother,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might.  I 
pray  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  go  out  and  in  among  this  people, — thatyou 
and  they  may  widk  together  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  M^  you  have  many  souls  here  for  your  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the 
.day  of  the  Lord  Jesiis.  You  are  doubtless  laying  your  account  with  hard  work, 
with  many  difficulties,  and  perhaps  also  with  some  trials.  You  are  prepared  to 
endure  hurdness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  you  are  the  servant  of  a 
Master  who  sends  none  a  warfare  at  their  own  charges,  and  faith  will  set  before 
you  the  recompense  of  the  reward.  You  remember  how  JBneas  encouraged  the 
fainting  spirit  of  his  companions  amid  the  toils  of  their  voyage,  by  reminding  them 
of  the  glorious  end — 

Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 
Tendimus  in  Latium. 

We,  my  brother,  have  a  nobler  leader  and  a  grander  goal.  It  is  but  a  few  hours 
of  toil  when  the  evening  of  rest  shall  have  come.  May  we  and  all  Christian 
ministers  have  grace  to  be  faithful  and  diligent  while  the  hours  of  labour  last,  and 
then  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  Master  the  welcome,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
;^servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 
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In  the  Magazine  for  May  last,  a  sketch  served.    It  is  my  solemn  privilege  to  say 

•of  this  venerable  minister  appeared  from  a  few  words  to  those  now  assembled  by 

the  pen  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  which  way  of  improving  the  event,  and  it  faLls 

many  interesting  facts  were  given   in  to  me  to  do  so,  from  the  circumstance 

connection  with  Protestant  religious  life  that  he  belonged  in  the  later  years  of 

in  Dublin  during  the  last  half  century,  his  long  life  to  the  church  in  this  city  of 

We  now  give  the  following  address  by  which  I  am  a  pastor ;  his  ecclesiastical 

Mr.  Stevenson : —  connection,  I  may  say  in  passing,  being 

*  It  is  a  just  and  devout  man  whose  the  same  at  the  end  of  his  days  as  that 

decease  we  this  day  mourn,  and  whose  in  which  he  received  licence  to  preach 

mortal  remains  we  now  follow  to  the  the   everlasting   gospel,  and  was   or- 

ave, — an  aged  servant  of  his  God,  be-  dained  as  a  minister  of  Christ  in  Dublin 


loved,  honoured  above  many  in  his  day,     more  than  sixty  years  ago.    Long  before 
And  blessed  by  the  Master  whom  he    it  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  per« 
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fionally,  I  had  heard  the  name  of  Dr. 
David  Stuart  as  the  compeer  and  asso- 
ciate of  a  band  of  as  honoured  and  de- 
voted ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
have  ever  entered  any  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  blessed  by  their 
labours  any  country  of  the  world.  Of 
some  of  these  good  men  it  was  my  privi- 
lege as  a  boy  in  Scotland  to  catch  a 
glimpse  before  the  Lord  called  them  to 
their  rest  in  heaven ;  and  without  affec- 
tation I  can  affirm  that  I  accounted  it 
no  small  advantage  to  have  known  our 
venerable  friend  and  father  so  intimately, 
to  have  enjoyed  his  sympathy  and  fel- 
lowship for  over  eight  years,  and  to  have 
received  so  many  offices  of  kindness  and 
of  love  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  during 
that  period.  Let  us  give  God  thanks  for 
the  many  excellent  qualities  both  of 
head  and  of  heart,  both  of  nature  and  of 
grace,  with  which  He  richly  endowed 
His  servant.  He  was  indeed  no  ordinary 
man  by  natural  endowment :  his  talents 
were  of  a  high  order,  fitting  him  to  take 
a  distinguished  place  among  his  fellow- 
men,  and  to  wield  an  influence  far- 
reaching  and  powerful,  no  matter  in 
what  sphere  Providence  might  fix  his 
lot.  And  it  is  known  to  you  all  how  he 
rose  to  take  the  position  for  which  he 
was  fitted  both  mentally  and  morally, 
and  how  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eminentpreachersoftheday, — his  church 
thronged  even  on  week-days  by  eager 
crowcb,  comprising  individuals  and 
families  of  the  highest  intelligence  as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  religious  fervour. 
And  it  is  also  luiown  to  you  how  he  took 
rank  among  his  brethren  as  one  of  the 
first  of  Hebrew  scholars,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  erudite  expositors  of 
Scripture.  But  his  ministry  was  faith- 
ful in  other  respects.  He  preached  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  when  such 
preaching  was  rarer  than  it  is  now ;  and 
many,  very  many  were  the  thirsty  souls 
which  he  made  glad  by  giving  them  this 
water  of  life.  How  many  were  savingly 
converted  under  his  ministry,  will  be 
known  only  in  that  day  when  the  Lord 
maketh  np  His  jewels.  But  they  were 
very  many,  of  whom  sonie  remain  unto 
this  present,  although  many  are  fallen 
asleep.  To  the  testimony  of  several  of 
these  living  witnesses  to  the  power  and 
blessing  of  his  Christian  ministry  I  my- 
seU  havelistened  with  aprofoundinterest. 
And  there  was  nothing  so  grateful  to 
the  old  man's  heart  in  the  closing  years 


of  his  life,  after  clouds  of  sorrow  had 
lowered  on  his  path,  and  the  once  bril- 
liant and  eloquent  eyes  were  quenched 
in  total  blindness,  as  to  receive,  as  he 
was  permitted  to  do,  not  the  incense  of 
flattery,  but  the  thankful  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  friends  whom  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  Saviour 
many  years  before,  and  who  owed,  under 
God,  idl  their  hopes  for  eternity  to  bis 
faithful  and  earnest  ministry.  Who  does 
not  sympathize  with  this  loy,  and  give 
thanks  that  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give 
this  blessing  to  His  servant  before  He 
took  him  home? 

^  But  I  pass  from  all  this,  to  refer,  in 
a  sentence  or  two,  to  the  grace  of  God 
that  shone  in  him  within  the  period  of 
my  personal  knowledge.  After  a  day  of 
manv  toils,  and  not  a  few  trials,  the 
Lord  gave  him  an  evening  of  peace.  His 
was  indeed  a  serene  and  lovely  sunsets 
In  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  he  seemed 
to  renew  in  a  manner  the  vigour  and 
fervour  of  his  youth.  And  in  labours, 
till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  he 
was  abundant  Grod  seemed  to  gird  him 
with  new  strength  and  gladness,  and  to 
open  to  him  many  doors  of  usefulness. 
And  he  was  ever  ready,  ever  willing. 
He  used  to  say,  "  I  cannot  have  many 
years  now,  and  I  am  anxious  to  preach 
the  gospel  whenever  I  can  get  the  oppor- 
tunity, that  I  may  yet  save  some  souls 
before  I  go  home."  And  with  wonder- 
ful power  he  did  preach.  Most  people 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  preacher 
to  whom  they  were  listening  had  the 
weight  of  fourscore  years  upon  his  head, 
and  that  he  was  totally  blind.  But  he 
was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  he  had 
the  unction  of  the  Spirit ;  he  spake  be- 
cause he  believed;  the  power  of  God 
rested  upon  him;  and  to  the  last  he 
brought  out  of  his  treasures  things  both 
new  and  old.  And  when  yon  came  into 
contact  with  him,  he  was  as  a  little 
chUd.  How  simple  was  his  faith  I  how 
generous  his  confidence !  how  warm  his 
affection !  how  lofty  was  the  tone  of  his 
spiritual  life!  how  fervent  was  he  in 

Srayer !  how  wise  in  counsel !  and  how 
eep  was  his  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom 
in  our  midst  and  all  over  the  world ! 

*  On  two  scenes  only  will  I  touch  as 
iUustratinghischaracter, — oneoverseven 
years  ago,  the  other  last  week.  He  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  a  partial 
restoration  of  his  sight  in  one  of  his  eyes 
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was  not  hopeleBS,  tad  an  eminent  ocnliBt 
was  willing  to  peifonn  the  neceBBary 
and  delicate  operation,  if  he  saw  his 
way  plear  to  submit  to  itb  He  was  in  a 
difficoltj.  He  had  a  desire  to  look  upon 
the  ^'  human  face  divine  "  again ;  but  it 
wasdoubtfulfirstctf  allwbethertheopera- 
tion  would  be  successful,  and,  secondly, 
whether,  if  successful,  the  partial  power 
of  yisicm,  which  was  all  tnat  could  be 
hoped  for,  would  be  an  advantage  to 
him.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  took  my- 
self and  another  friend  aside  at  the  dose 
of  the  public  sarioe  one  Sabbath-day, 
laid  the  whole  matter  before  us,  asked 
us  to  consider  and  pray  over  it,  and  give 
him  our  advice  as  to  what  he  should  do, 
telling  us  that  whatever  omr  dedsion 
might  be  he  would  abide  by  it.  We  did 
so,  and  were  at  one  in  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  a  perilous  venture  to  subject 
himself  to  the  operation.  I  well  remem- 
ber how  he  calmly  acquiesced,  saying 
he  was  now  perfectly  satisfied,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  regard  our  deci- 
sion as  conclusive,  and  that  he  would 
never  raise  the  question  again. 

'The  other  scene  to  which  I  allude 
was  when  he  lay  on  the  bed  of  deaUi. 
It  was  my  last  interview  with  him  in 
this  world.  Evident  it  was  that  he  was 
soon  to  leave  us,  and  his  breathing  was 
laboured  and  heavy.  But  all  was  serene 
and  tranquil  as  a  smnmdr's  eve.  Among 
other  thingB  he  said  with  an  effort,  I 
mention  only  two—**!  am  waiting  at 
the  gate,  willing  to  stay  or  willing  to  go 
in,  if  it  be  the  Izard's  will ; ''  and  again — 
"  Tell  my  dear  friends  in  Abbey  Street 
that  I  am  perfectly  happy,  that  I  find 
it  sweet  to  have  my  mind  filled  with  the 
promises  of  God  now,  and  that  I  find 
Christ  an  all-sufficient  Saviour  on  my 
dying  bed."  I  thank  Gk)d  for  this  de- 
lightful testimony. 

*  Let  us  be  assured  of  the  all-sufficiency 
of  Jesus,  and  in  a  present  and  personal 
acceptance  of  Him  prepare  for  our  dying 
hour.  How  rich  is  the  man  who  can 
say,  **To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to 
die  gain  "  !  What  money  cannot  bring, 
what  the  world  cannot  give,  Jesus  im- 
parts to  them  that  trust  Him, — peace 
with  God,  and  tiie  blessed  hope  of  life 
eternal 

*  **Mark  the  perfect  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  latter  end  of  that  man 
is  peace." ' 

I  It  has  often  been^affirmed  that,  how- 
ever beautiful  the  Christian  theory  of 


death  may  be,  it  is  a  tiieory  merely,  and 
is  never  realised.  This  allegation  may 
be  disproved  by  ten  thousand  examples 
of  happy  and  even  triumphant  death- 
bed experiences.  Dr.  Stuart's  is  one 
more  aaded  to  the  glorious  rolL  His 
daughter,  who  so  sechilously  and  affec- 
tionately tended  him  in  his  last  illness, 
thus  speaks : — 

*  The  last  Sabbath  my  beloved  parent 
spent  in  this  world  he  was  confined  to 
bed,  and  many  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children were  in  his  room.  He  called 
them  to  him,  and  said  to  them  most 
emphatically,  ^*  Oh,  could  I  but  see  you 
all  that  are  here  present,  as  well  as  tiiose 
not  present,  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
salvation  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I 
could  with  Simeon  say,  *  Lord,  now  let- 
test  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' " 
I  said  to  him,  **  Dear  father,  you  may 
never  live  to  see  that  desire  fulfilled;  bat 
God  will  hear  your  prayers  in  His  own 
way,  and  by  His  own  means  bring  those 
for  .whom  you  have  been  praying  to 
know  the  Lord  Jesus  as  their  Saviour." 
*'Yes,"  he  said,  **that  has  been  my 
prayer  by  day,  and  often  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  for  many  a  long  year." 
Sometimes,  when  my  dear  father  was 
drawing  near  to  the  termination  of  his 
earthly  career,  he  would  wander,  but 
his  mind  never  wandered  off  heavenly 
subjects.  Sometimes  he  would  preach, 
at  other  times  pray;  another  time  he 
would  repeat  most  correctiy  passages 
from  God's  word.  The  day  before  his 
death  he  said  to  me,  **  The  Lord  is  the 
portion  of  my  soul,  and  my  soul  is  Grod's 
portion."  Then  he  said,  **  Mutual  appro- 
priation ! "  He  spoke  of  the  Grood  bhep- 
herd,  and  of  his  being  one  of  the  sheep, 
and  of  his  being  imperishably  secure  in 
tiie  fold  of  Jesus.  Not  a  cloud,  not  a 
shadow  crossed  his  mind.  He  retadned 
all  his  {acuities  to  the  last  moment,-^ 
his  memory,  his  hearing,  and  even  iuB 
speech.  When  I  saw  his  end  approach- 
ing, I  said  to  him,  ^*  Jesus  is  going  to 
take  you  to  Himself ;  are  you  happy  ? ' 
He  clasped  his  hands  and  looked  up,  and 
replied,  "How  could  I  be  otherwise?" 
Soon  after,  he  took  my  hand  and  that  of 
my  sister  in  his,  and,  pressing  themr 
said,  *'  I'm  going  home,  but  you'll  have 
a  Father  in  heaven  who  will  never  leave 
you  nor  forsake  you."  Soon  after,  I  kndt 
by  his  bedside,  and  commended  him  in 
ejaculations  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
commencing,  ^*  Father,  into  Thy  hands 
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irDooniimttbenHxitcl  oar  dear  parent" 
Qe  responded,  ^^ Amen.**  '*  Lora  Jeaoa, 
reeeiye  hisi^irit."  He  again  reeponded, 
'^Amen."  ''HolyGhoet,  the  Comforter, 
comfort  him  now  in  hie  dying  momenta." 
He  again  said,  ^^Amen."  I  knew  he 
had  a  shrinking  from  aTdeath  straggle, 
and  I  prayed,  saying,  ^^Lord,  he  is  now 
at  the  gates  of  paradise,  waiting  for 
admission ;  be  pleased  to  take  him  rery 
gently  to  Thyself."    He  said,  '<  Amen." 


I  coBtiniMd  thus  in  prayer  till  hisapizit 
had  taken  its  flight.  So  calmly  aod 
peacefully  did  the  Lord  take  him,  that 
he  was  for  some  moments  gone  without 
our  knowledge.  I  again  knelt  dowa 
and  thanked  the  Lord,  who  had  sostei]&. 
ingly  heard  our  prayers,  and  released 
the  spirit  of  our  dear  parent  without  a 
straggle,  or  even  one  sigh.  I  said  then, 
**  Let  us  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  may  our  last  end  be  like  his." ' 


THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  OARSWELL  OF  EAGLESHAM. 


The  funeral  seryices  for  the  late  Rev. 
William  Oarswell,  for  fifty  years  mini- 
ster of  Eaglesham,  tookplace  on  the 
4th  of  February.  Rev.  William  Steed- 
man  and  ReY.  William  Orr  of  Fenwick 
preached  in  succession.  In  the  dose  of 
his  discourse,  Mr.  Orr  in  substance  gave 
the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Carswell's 
life  and  character : — 

The  Rev.  William  Carswell,  your  late 
lamented  minister,  was  born  February 
2, 1800,  in  the  parish  of  Mearns,  on  the 
farm  of  Duncarnoek,  of  which  his  father 
was  proprietor.  His  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  United  rresbyterian,  for- 
merly Secession  (Antlburghar),  congre- 
gation in  the  Mearns.  William  was  the 
ddest  son  of  the  family,  and  enjoyed  at 
the  hand  of  his  father  an  excellent 
moral,  literary,  and  relifiious  education. 
He  was  early  sent  to  PoUoktown  school, 
where  he  xeceiyed  not  only  the  elements 
oi  an  ordinary  education,  but  also  those 
of  Latin  and  Greek, — so  much  so,  that 
at  the  yery  early  age  of  twelye  he  was 
judged  fit  to  enter  the  University  of 
Gla^w.  Indeed,  he  used  to  say  that 
he  Imew  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  when 
he  entcared  collie  as  when  he  left  it 
For  six  years  in  succeadon  he  attended 
the  University,  taking  not  only  the 
literary  and  philosophy  classes,  but  also 
some  of  the  medical,  in  several  instances 
twice  over,  by  all  which,  in  the  most 
SDBoeptible  period  of  life,  he  made  great 
advances  in  the  acquisition  of  letters 
and  science.  At  what  particular  period 
of  life  he  first  felt  the  saving  power  of 
the  gospel  we  do  not  know,  yet,  from 
his  i^gious  traming  and  prospects,  we 
may  conclude  that,  like  Timothy,  under 
parental  instraction  and  solicitude,  he 
knew  from  his  childhood  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  able  to  make  wise  onto 
salvation  through  f  oith  whidi  is  in  Christ 


Jesus.  After  this  long  and  thorough 
course  of  University  education,  he  re- 
solved to  devote  his  li&  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel.  With  this  view,  first  of 
all  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ,  by  joining  the  member- 
fihip  of  the  Church  under  the  faithful 
ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew 
Thomson,  and  subsequently  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Stirling  of  the  Mearns.  He  next 
ap^ied  to  the  Antiburgher  Secession 
Presbytery  of  Ghu^ow,  to  be  examined 
as  to  his  fitness  to  enter  the  Divinity 
Hall,  which  then  met  in  Edinburgh 
und^  the  professorship  of  the  late  cele- 
brated Dr.  Greorge  Paxton,  author, 
among  other  writings,  of  a  work  called 
Illustrations  of  Scripture,  which  has 
been  very  highly  appreciated.  He  was 
enrolled  in  the  Hall  as  a  Diviniiy 
student  in  the  year  1818.  For  other  six 
years  of  his  Me  he  continued  in  the  Hall 
as  an  expectant  candidate  for  the  holy 
ministry,  first  under  Dr.  Paxton,  ana 
latterly  under  Dr.  John  Dick,  of  Grey- 
friars  Church,  Glasgow,  under  whose 
tuition  he  cultivate  those  habits  of 
aecurate  solid  thinking  on  religious 
subjects  and  of  enlaraed  biblical  studies 
wMdi  distinguished  nis  long  ministry. 
On  such  a  gw>d  foundation  he  reared  a 
noble  stractore  of  pulpit  eminence.  He 
was  associated  with  the  famed  Robert 
Pollok  of  Moorhouse,  author  of  that 
noble  producti&n,  The  Course  of  Time^ 
They  were  brought  up  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  in  the  same  congrega- 
tion, at  Newton  of  Mearns.  The  two 
studied  together  as  fellow-students  in 
the  same  place.  They  were  together 
students  of  Divinity  in  the  Hall  of 
Glasgow  under  Dr.  Dick,  and,  from  early 
association  and  common  interest  in  the 
Church,  were  fast  friaids.  Pollok,  in- 
deed,   had   more   of   the   imaginative 
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facully,  while  your  late  minister  shone 
in  strong  robust  statements  of  dijine 
troth. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  after  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  from  the  professors 
under  whom  he  studied  had  beenrecorded 
and  aj^proved  of,  and  trial  exercises  had 
been  undergone  in  the  Ptesbytery  of 
Glasgow,  he  was  by  that  court  licensed 
to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel  as  a 
prooationer  in  the  United  Church.  His 
discourses,  always  rich,  able,  and  evan- 
ffelical,  were  highly  acceptable,  whether 
delivered  in  the  settled  congregations  or 
in  the  vacancies  of  the  Church.  In  the 
spring  of  1827  he  was  called  by  this 
congregation,  which  had  for  thirty-eight 
years  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  late 
Kev.  James  Dickson,  an  amiable  and  de- 
voted minister,  but  at  that  time  disabled 
by  infirmity  from  prosecuting  his  active 
labours.  At  the  same  period  he  received 
a  call  from  a  congregation  in  Coupar- 
Angus,  and  a  congregation  in  Orkney 
was  ready  to  do  the  same,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  accept  that  from  you.  As  the 
call  was  harmomous,  the  settlement  was 
satisfactory.  His  being  a  native  of  the 
district,  and  brought  up  in  it,  did  not 
in  the  least  detract  from  the  honour 
due  to  the  ministry,  nor  mar  the  use- 
fulness of  his  energetic  labours  in 
Eaglesham. 

When  he  was  settled  as  minister  of 
the  congregation,  the  membership  was 
smalL  It  therefore  required  all  his 
youthful  and  characteristic  energy  and 
zeal  to  increase  its  numbers  and  aug- 
ment its  influence.  The  village  was 
easily  overtaken;  but  visitation  in  the 
country  was  both  tedious  apd  exhaust- 
ing. As  is  often  experienced  by  young 
ministers,  the  pressure  of  composing  two 
sermons  in  the  week  and  committing 
them  to  memory,  besides  viMtation  of  the 
sick  and  other  pastoral  duties,  told  un- 
favourably on  his  youthful  constitution, 
and  for  a  time  unfitted  him  for  his  work, 
and  threatened  to  make  at  once  his 
ministry  and  his  life  very  short.  In  the 
good  providence  of  God,  however,  after 
some  relaxation,  and  by  the  use  of 
means,  the  young  pastor  recovered  so 
as  to  fulfil  a  long,  arauous,  self-denying, 
honourable,  and  useful  ministnr,  extend- 
ing, amid  cares,  afflictions,  and  bereave- 
ments, to  half  a  century.  Besides  his 
able,  telling  discourses  in  the  puJpit, 
the  pastorate  was  distinguished  for  wise 
counsel  in  the  houses  of  the  people 


under  his  care,  and  for  tender  sympathy 
towards  the  afflicted  and  dying.  Yon 
can  testify  how  kindly  he  felt  for  the 
poor,  —  giving  relief  out  of  his  own 
means,  or  prevailing  with  others  to  step 
in  and  supply  the  lack.  The  spirit,  if 
not  the  language,  of  Job  was  his: 
'  When  the  ear  heard  me,  it  blessed  me ; 
when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  bore  witness  of 
me.  Because  I  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him.  I  was  eyes  to 
the  blind,  and  teet  to  the  lame ;  I  was 
a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause 
which  I  knew  not  I  searched  out.'  And 
you  know  what  he  did  for  your  chiuxili 
and  manse,  so  beautifully  and  conveni- 
ently situated.  God  gave  your  beloved 
minister  the  means,  and  he  did  not 
hoard  them,  but  made  you,  as  a  con- 
gregation, the  better  of  his  possessions. 
He  spent  and  was  spent  in  the  service 
of  Christ  among  you.  As  a  nurse  her 
children,  he  watched  for  your  increase, 
comfort,  and  consolidation.  The  con- 
gregation, with  its  church  property,  for 
which  he  laboured  and  spent  his  life, 
even  in  his  last  act,  will  be  his  monument^ 
and  yours,  to  help  you  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  For  zeal,  liberality, 
kindness,  and  fidelity,  he  seems  from  lus 
grave  to  cry  with  Paul,  not  as  a  perfect 
example,  but  keeping  Christ  as  the  per- 
fect standard,  *  Be  ye  followers  of  me, 
even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ.' 

He  was  highly  respected,  not  only  in 
his  own  congregation,  but  also  by  the 
community  in  general.  He  was  chair- 
man and  treasurer  of  the  School  Board. 
The  Parochial  Board  shared  his  counsels 
if  not  his  presidency.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  scheme  of  public  concern  in  which 
he  did  not  take  a  lively  and  a  liberal 
interest.  He  loved  his  own  Church,  but 
ho  did  not  withhold  his  sympathies  irm 
Christians  of  other  denominations.  He 
used  often  to  say  he  had  seen  and  ^^^ 
in  two  unions, — ^those  of  the  United 
Secession  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches, — and  he  would  rejoice  to  see 
and  share  in  a  third  yet  in  the  future. 
As  a  man,  he  was  brave,  open,  and 
talented  ;^  as  a  friend,  he  was  warm  and 
affectionate ;  as  a  citizen,  he  was  patri- 
otic and  generous;  as  a  Christian,  he 
was  sincere,  devout,  and  consistent ;  as 
a  minister,  he  was  studious,  earnest, 
evangelical,  painstaking,  prayerful,  and 
impressive.  Of  him  we  speak  not  as  oi 
one  who  was  perfect  in  this  life:  ^^ 
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daimed  no  perfection  here.  For  while  be  eighteen  months  of  his  coUeagueship. 

traced  all  his  salvation  to  the  sovereign  Although  Mr.  Garswell's  strength  was 

grace  of  God,  and  taaght  his  people  to  do  perceptibly  failing,  he  continued  to  take 

80  too,  he  was  among  the  first  to  cry  out,  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  oon- 

'Grod  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner!  ^  and  gregadon ;  and  his  last  act  out  of  his 

as  a  Christian  to  say,  ^  By  the  grace  of  own  house  was  an  examination  of  the 

God,  I  am  what  I  am ;'  and  as  dying,  faeatmg  apparatus  of  your  church,  when 

^Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'  he  stumbled  and  fell  a  distance  of  some 

You  know  too  well  uie  circumstances  feet.    He  was  stunned  by  the  fall.    In 

that,  under  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all,  a  minute  or  two  he  came  to  himself, 

have  led  to  the  removal  of  your  late  but  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the 

{MUBtor  from  your  midst.  right  shoulder  and  chest.    Everything 

In  the  summer  of  1874  he  retired  that  loving  care  and  attention  could  do, 

from  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  was  done  to  alleviate  it,  but  all  turned 

of  the  ministry.    After  hearing  candi-  out  of  no  avail.    The  lungs  had  been 

dates,  your  dboice  f^  upon  the  Rev.  seriously  injured  by  the  fall.    On  Tues- 

William  Steedman,  a  choice  in  which  day,  January  28d,  it  became  evident  that 

Mr.  Carswell  heartily  concurred.    The  the  end  was  approaching ;  and  on  Wed- 

ordination  of  your  young  minister  took  nesday  the  24th,  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 

place  in  Julv  1875,  and  you  have  just  without  a  struggle,  and  as  if  in  sleep, 

heard  from  his  own  Kps  how  kind  and  he  passed  away  into  the  presence  of  tna 

considerate,  as  a  father  to  a  son,  Mr.  Loni  whom  he  had  served  so  long  in  the 

Carswell  has  been  to  him  during  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 


t  (Bhixnn. 

PRACTICAL  FAITH. 

'Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves.' 

There  is  danger  of  persons  resting  content  with  hearing  the  word  and  not  doing 
it,  and  this  both  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word  of  salvation — ^the  truth  that 
h&m  immediately  upon  the  state  and  needs  of  tiie  sinner  and  the  way  of  salvation, 
on  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God,  how  a  man  may  become  just  before  God — and 
in  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word  of  direction,  as  telling  us  not  only 
how  we  are  to  be  saved,  but  how  we  are  to  live,  and  the  position  we  are  to  take  up 
with  reference  to  this  world  and  the  next,  with  reference  to  things  present  and 
things  to  come.  Against  this  danger  the  writer  of  this  epistle  warns  those  to  whom 
he  wrote.  He  wrote  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad, — ^to  Hebrew  Christians, 
— ^but  it  is  a  danger  to  which  Gentile  Christians  are  also  exposed,  and  into  which 
not  a  few  people  actually  fall.  Many  there  are  who  are  hearers  only.  They  like 
to  hear  the  word,  to  hear  it  faithfully  and  fully  preached ;  they  like  to  hear  the 
gospel,  and  would  not  go  to  any  place  where  it  is  not  preached, — ^they  enjoy  the 
preaching  of  it.  The  greater  the  power  with  which  it  is  preached  the  better ;  but 
they  are  and  remain  hearers  only.  The  very  use  of  the  words  so  often  employed 
to  express  appreciation  of  preaching  and  teaching,  the  word  enjoy,  shows  that  it  is 
a  kind  of  luxury  that  is  indulged  in, — that  the  pleasure  more  than  the  profit  is  con- 
sidered,— that  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  matter  of  practical  importance,  and  attended 
to  with  a  practical  purpose.  That  this  is  not  altogether  an  unwarranted  conclusion, 
is  dear  from  the  fact  that  many  who  hear  and  enjoy  go  home  and  do  nothing. 
They  do  not  come  out  of  the  world.  They  do  not  deny  themselves,  and  take  up 
their  cross  and  f oUow  Christ.  Their  profession  is  a  form  without  power.  They  do 
not  save  themselves  from  an  untoward  generation.  They  are  not  delivered  from 
this  present  evil  world.  They  do  not  turn  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  Grod,  and 
to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven.  They  give  occasion  to  the  sneer  of  the  writer  of 
a  clever  article  on  the  French  pulpit  in  a  recent  number  of  an  influential  review : 
*  Who  ever  thinks  of  anything  after  a  sermon  but  going  home  ?  '*  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  quite  right  to  say  we  enjoy  what  we 
hear.  The  word  is  the  food  of  our  souls ;  and  if  we  come  with  spiritual  hunger, 
*  The  CotUemp<nwif  Review  for  September.  „ « 
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aDd  derive  BUBienance  and  strength  from  it  lorthe  work  and  war&ie  of  life, — if  we 
get  and  partake  and  aaaimilate  what  we  need, — ^we  shall  deri.Te  enjoyment  as  wdL  as 
profit  from  it.  The  tired  and  hungry  worker  enjoys  his  dinner,  and  ^oys  it  aU 
the  more  heartily  becaose  he  has  b^  working  hfuxl.  The  hearty  meal  strengthens 
him  for  work  to  come  as  well  as  refreshes  him  after  work  done.  In  this  sense  it  is 
the  most  appropriate  way  of  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  word  preached  and 
expounded,  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  has  enjoyed  it.  But  the  way  in  which  a  man 
says  it  often  betrays  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  it.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  betwe^i  the  way  in  which  a  busy  hard-working  man  enjoys  and  says  he 
enjoys  his  dinner,  and  the  way  in  which  a  mere  lounger  and  sated  epicure  enjoys 
and  says  he  enjoys  it.  So  is  there  in  the  analogous  spiritual  case.  Now,  are  there 
not  too  many  of  these  spiritual  loungers  and  epicures  in  our  churches,  who  are 
very  particular  about  the  doctrine  they  hear,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  served  up 
to  mem ;  who  have  not  received  it  as  the  engrafted,  the  implanted  word  which  is 
able  to  save  their  souls ;  who  are  hearers  omy,  not  doers,  and  who  thus  deceive 
themselves  ?  How  many  there  are,  and  how  completely  they  deceive  themselves, 
we  learn  from  what  the  Lord  Himself  teaches  us.  B£V.  J.  Ejsllt. 

THE  lord's  PBAYEB. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  touches  all  hearte  by  its  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness.  Its 
f  amiUar  words  come  home  to  us  wiUi  a  living  meaning,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  other  words  of  praya:  are  cold.  The  more  we  use  ^em,  ^e  more  we  feel  what 
true,  healthy,  happy  words  of  prayer  they  are, — ^how  deeply  they  reach  all  our 
spiritual  necessities,  and  carry  them  forth  in  one  harmonious  utterance  to  the  throne 
of  grace.  The  prayer  is  also  one  of  more  manifold  and  hallowed  associations  thaa 
any  other.  It  is  the  catholic  prayer  of  Christendom, — the  few  heaven-taught 
syllables  which  unite  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  everywhere,  and  amidst  divisions  of 
opinions  and  diversities  of  service,  in  parish  church  and  cathedral  choir,  draw  the 
hearts  of  God's  children  together,  and  inflame  them  with  a  common  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  as  they  say,  *  Our  Father.'  It  is  ttie  dearly  remembered  prayer  of 
childhood,  when  the  mind  as  yet  only  vaguely  understands  what  the  heart  with 
its  deeper  instinct  owns, — when  the  human  reaHties  of  father  and  mother  interpret 
the  solemn  language,  and  make  its  use  pass  into  sweetness.  And  in  after  years, 
when  we  may  have  learned  many  forms  of  prayer,  and  sought  a  varied  expression 
for  the  varied  wants  of  life,  the  old  b^utiful  words  come  back  to  us  as  far  more 
full  of  meaning — more  adequate  in  their  very  simplicity — ^than  all  we  have  other- 
wise learned,  and  we  realize  the  truth,  so  near  to  the  centre  of  all  religion,  that 
'  the  child's  heart  is  the  best  offering  we  can  offer  unto  God,  holy  and  acceptable  m 
His  sight.  Principal  Tulloch. 


CHRIST    THE  GARDENER. 

AN  ADDRESS  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  SPRING.    BY  REV.  W.  R.  INGLIS,  KELSO. 

The  gardens  of  ihe  Jews  were  not,  like  ful  coolness  from  the  hot  Eastern  sun. 
ours,  attached  to  their  houses,  but  were  Nathanael  was  probably  in  such  a  plsc^t 
outside  the  towns, — sometimes  about  a  sitting  under  a  fig  tree,  when  the  Saviour 
mile  distant.  Very  beautiful  places  many  took  notice  of  him.  It  was  to  such  » 
of  them  were,  having  many  plants  and  place — to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane— 
shrubs  and  trees  which  do  not  grow  in  this  that  Christ  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring* 
country.  There  you  might  see  the  ever-  These  gardens,  too,  were  used  for  pur- 
green  olive,  the  scarlet-flowered  pome-  poses  of  burial.  The  Jews,  you  know, 
granate,withthewell-knownvineandfig,  buried  in  a  different  fashion  from  us,-- 
*— not  to  speak  of  others.  It  was  common  their  tombs  were  excavated  in  the  rocks, 
to  go  to  these  gardens  for  purposes  of  and  the  mouth  covered  with  a  stone, 
meditation  and  prayer.  The  pleasant  The  cave  of  Machpelah,  that  Abrahain 
shade  of  the  trees  made  them  suitable  bought,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  garden* 
places  for  such  a  purpose,  giving  deHght-  The  wicked   but  repenting   Manasseh 
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was  boned  in  a  gaiden ;  and  so  was  our 
blessed  Lord.  The  gankn  in  which  He 
was  interred  we  may  well  imagine  to 
have  been  a  very  beantifol  place.  It 
belonged  to  the  wealthy  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  who,  you  remember,  after 
Ghrist^B  cracifixion  begged  His  body 
from  Pilate,  and  laid  it  in  his  garden 
sepulchre.  Some  days  after,  Mary 
Magdalene  came  to  visit  this  pleasant 
resting-place,  where  lay,  as  she  sup- 
posed, the  mortal  remains  of  the  Friend 
she  loved.  Imagine  her  surprise  when 
she  saw  the  stone  rolled  away,  the 
sepulchre  op^i,  and  two  ancels  in  white 
within.  They  asked  her  why  she  wept, 
for  her  eyes  were  heavy  with  tears. 
She  made  reply,  *  Because .  they  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  Him.'  Turning 
round,  she  saw  another  person  standing 
by,  who  asked  her  the  same  question. 
This  was  none  other  than  Christ  Him- 
self, but  Mary  did  not  recognise  Him  at 
&si  She  had  no  idea  that  He  was 
risen,  and  so  she  imagined  that  this 
stranger  was  tbe  person  employed  by 
Joseph  to  attend  to  the  trees  and  shrubs 
and  flowers  with  which  his  garden  was 
adorned, — '  ^e  supposed  him  to  be  the 
gardener.'  Of  course  this  was  a  mis- 
take on  Mary's  part,  as  she  soon  dis- 
covered to  her  joy ;  and  yet  it  was  not 
sach  a  great  mistake  either, — Christ  is  a 
Gardener.  We  have  His  own  authority 
for  gpesJdng  of  Him  in  this  way.  What, 
for  example,  is  this  world  of  ours  but 
Christ's  g^en?  He  made  it;  He 
formed  the  plan  of  it ;  He  carried  out 
the  plan ;  and  so  pleased  was  He  with 
the  result,  that  when  He  had  finished  it. 
He  pronounced  it '  very  good.'  What 
a  wonderf  ul'garden  it  is !  There  are  the 
clouds  to  water  it,  and  the  sun  to  shine 
upon  it;  there  are  tiie  snow-capped 
mountains  and  the  beautiful  valleys; 
there  are  trees  and  flowers  innumerable, 
to  learn  the  names  of  a  few  of  which 
would  be  no  easy  task.  Some  of  them 
the  most  skilled  botanist  has  never  seen, 
fiat  over  them  all  the  Great  Gardener 
watches ;  He  takes  delight  in  their  care ; 
He  sends  seed-time  and  harvest  and 
summer  and'  winter,  and  these  shall 
continue  so  long  as  the  garden 'itself 


But  there  is  another  garden  of  a  very 
different  kind  which  C^ist  has.  When 
He  was  in  this  world  on  His  mission  of 
inercy,  He    spake   a  parable  to   this 


'A  certain  man  had  a  fig  tree 
planted  in  his  vineyard,  and  he  came 
seeking  fmit  thereon,  and  foand  none. 
Then  said  he  to  the  dresser  of  his  vine- 
yard. Behold,  these  three  years  I  come 
seeking  fruit  on  this  fig  tree  and  find 
none :  cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it 
the  ground?'  In  this  parable,  the  vine- 
dresser, otherwise  the  gardener,  is  Chnat 
Himself;  the  garden  is  His  Church; 
the  trees  and  flowers  in  which  He  takes 
delight  are  His  people.  You  find  the 
Chiuch  of  God  represented  very  fre- 
quently in  this  way,  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon:  'A  garden  endosed  is  my 
sister,  my  spouse.'  *  Thy  plants  are  an 
orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  pleasant 
fruits.'  *  Awake,  O  north  wind,  and 
come,  thou  south ;  blow  upon  my  garden, 
that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out.' 
*  Let  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden, 
and  eat  his  pleasant  fruits.' 

(1)  Christ  is  the  Gardener,  and  as 
such  He  appoints  us  a  place  in  His 
garden.  In  a  natural  garden,  some 
flowers  grow  better  in  this  particular 
place,  some  in  that.  Some  prefer  the 
sunshine,  and  some  prefer  the  shade; 
some  are  prominent,  with  large  and 
brilliant  flowers ;  some  hidden  away  in 
a  comer,  with  nothing  gay  or  gaudy  to 
attract.  God  has  ordered  it  so.  And 
so  in  this  spiritual  garden  difPerent 
flowers  are  adapted  to  different  places. 
Some  Christians  are  more  prominent 
than  others ;  some  have  all  eyes  directed 
upon  them,  others  are  hidden  and  ob- 
scure; some  are  destined  to  be  con- 
spicuous, and  others  illustrate  the 
words, — 

'  Pull  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  un- 
seen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.' 
But  it  becomes  us  all  to  be  content 
with  our  respective  stations,  assured 
that  Christ,  as  a  wise  Gardener,  has 
planted  us  in  the  place  best  fitted  for 
our  growth.  A  famous  London  minister 
has  a  lecture  on  candles,  the  candles 
representing  Christians.  He  has  ever 
so  many  different  kinds,  from  the 
'farthing  dip'  to  the  finest  wax.  He 
has  also  a  great  variety  of  candlesticks 
to  match.  The  candles  are  put  in  their 
proper  places,  and  all  lighted.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  say:  'Suppose  this  little 
candle  should  iiiink,  ''  I  ought  to  occupy 
a  more  prominent  position.  -If  only  I 
were  up  on  that  tail  candlestick,  what 
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a  light  I  would  give  forth !  "  Well,' 
he  says,  *  let  us  tiy ; '  and  so  he  puts  the 
little  candle  in  the  large  candleBtick, 
the  consequence  being  that  it  is  almost 
buried/ in  it,  and  loolu  quite  ridiculous. 
And  so  on  with  the  rest  of  them ;  the 
lesson  being  that  every  Christian  has  his 
proper  place  in  which  to  shine,  and  with 
that  he  should  be  contented.  Or,  as  we 
have  already  put  it,  he  has  his  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  garden,  and  there 
he  should  be  content  to  bloom.  Let  us 
lay  this  lesson  to  heart,  and,  however 
humble  our  lot,  let  us  seek  to  shed  a 
pleasing  fragrance  in  the  little  corner 
which  we  occupy, — 

'  Content  to  fill  a  Uttle  space, 
U  Qod  be  glorified.* 
Ever  remember  that,  though  we  may 
not  attract  the  world^s  attention,  the 
Gardener  of  whom  we  speak,  the  blessed 
Saviour,  will  never  overlook  us.  He 
has  an  all-seeing  eye;  He  marks  the 
humblest  of  His  disciples,  and  their 
graces  are  to  Him  as  a  sweet-smelling 
savour. 

(2)  Christ  is  the  Gardener^  and  as 
such  He  looks  for  blossom  and  fruit 
from  us.  He  saw  us,  as  it  were,  grow- 
ing wUd  and  uncared  for,  and  so  He 
said,  *'  I  will  place  them  in  my  garden  ; 
I  will  care  for  them.^  He  transplanted 
us  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  into  His 
own  kingdom.  We  became  the  *  plant- 
ing of  the  Lord,*  and  this  in  order  that 

*  He  might  be  glorified.'  What  is  the 
object  a  gardener  has  in  planting  the 
various  floweis  and  trees  with  whidb  he 
adorns  his  garden?  He  plants  some 
flowers  because  he  expects  them  to  yield 
a  pleasant  perfume;  he  plants  others 
because  he  expects  them  to  bear  beau- 
tiful blossoms ;  and  as  for  the  trees,  he 
looks  that  they  may  bring  forth  fruit 

*  after  their  kind.'  And  so,  if  you  have 
found  a  place  in  Christ's  garden,  as  I 
trust  you  have,  remember  that  He  ex- 
pects something  from  you:  He' looks 
for  some  sweet  perfume  of  holiness, 
some  beautiful  blossom  of  Christian 
character,  some  fruits  of  righteousness 
which  shall  be  to  EBs  praise  and  glory. 
He  does  not  expect  you,  indeed,  to  be  all 
alike, — He  does  not  intend  that  you 
exactly  resemble  one  another, — ^but  He 
looks  for  something  in  all  of  you  which 
will  reward  His  care  and  kindness.  It 
would  be  very  strange,  if,  on  entering  a 
garden,  we  found  no  flower  but  one  in 
it, — if,  wherever  we  turned,  there  was 


nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  purple  pansy, 
or  the  sweet-smellinff  thyme,  or  the 
yellow  wnJlflower.  We  expect  variety ; 
and  the  gardener's  skill  is  displayed  in 
the  nice  arrangement  of  the  different 
plants,  in  the  harmonious  blending  of 
the  different  colours.  So  Christ  intends 
that  there  be  variety  in  His  garden.  He 
finds  one  thing  specially  to  admire  in 
some,  and  something  else  to  admire  in 
others.  In  Moses,  &ere  was  the  most 
beautiful  meekness ;  in  Job,  the  most 
wonderful  patience ;  in  Nathanael,  the 
most  lovely  guilelessness.  There  is  one 
flower,  however,  which  you  must  all 
sedc  to  resemble,  and  that  is  the  lily. 
^  Consider  the  lilies,'  said  the  Saviour, 
*  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin ;  and  yet  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
them.'  The  lily  is  the  emblem  of  purity, 
with  its  flowers  of  exquisite  whiteness, 
pure  as  the  snow.  Christ  Himself  is 
called  by  this  name.  He  is  *  the  rose 
of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley. 
And  we  must  resemble  Him,  if  we 
would  follow  Him  to  that  fair  world  to 
which  He  has  gone,  for  nothing  that  is 
impure  shall  there  And  a  place. 

(3)  Christ  is  the  Gardener,  and  as  such 
He  skilfully  watches  and  tends  us.  A 
gardener  knows  what  means  to  employ 
in  order  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  trees  and  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  and  these  he  is  careful  to  make 
use  of.  One  thing  specially  he  does  for 
this  end, — ^he  has  recourse  to  pruning. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  if  yoa 
go  into  a  garden,  you  will  see  the 
gardener  with  a  large  knife  in  his  hand, 
busy  cutting  off  great  pieces  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs.  Here  is  a  rose-bush, 
for  example ;  how  he  cuts'  it  down  to 
perhaps  half  its  former  size.  If  you  did 
not  know  the  end  thus  served,  you 
would  think  him  cruel ;  but  you  know 
that  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  flowers  and  their  suse 
and  beauty,  and  so  you  admire  the 
gardener's  wisdom.  Just  thus  does 
Christ  act :  He  comes  into  His  garden 
with  the  sharp  pruning-knife  of  ai&c- 
tion ;  He  uses  it  sometimes  lighwi 
sometimes  severely,  but  always  wisely* 
He  sends  ackness  and  bereavement  and 
adversity  and  trials  of  many  different 
kinds ;  but  all  these  have  a  wise  end  in 
view,  viz.  the  increased  beauty  ana 
fruitfulness  of  His  children.  Oh,  weU 
for  us  if  these  things  are  not  without 
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effect,  if  the  end  desired  is  gained !  I 
haye  seen  one  whose  young  life  has 
been  a  constant  experience  of  suffering, 
and  beautiful  was  the  peace  and  gentle- 
ness and  submissiyeness  with  which  all 
was  borne.  It  brought  to  my  mind 
Faults  words:  *  Though  no  chastening 
for  the  present  may  seem  to  be  joyous 
but  grievous,  yet  afterward  it  yieldeth 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  in 
them  that  are  exercised  thereby.' 

But  while  Christ  is  the  Gardener,  bear 
in  mind  that  you  are  all  little  gardeners 
under  Him,  so  to  speak.  I  remember 
how,  in  the  old  manse  garden,  we  had 
all  our  little  plots,  and  what  interest 
we  took  in  tnem.  Well,  Christ,  the 
great  Master  Gardener,  gives  us  aU  our 
Utile  comers  to  keep  in  order;  and 
white  He  aids  and  assists  us.  He  expects 
that  we  ourselves  will  not  be  idle. 
These  little  comers  are  our  hearts. 
Alas!  what  weeds  do  some  allow  to 
grow  there,  illustrating  the  words  of 
Solomon :  *  I  went  by  the  field  of  the 
slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man 
void  of  understanding,  and  lo  I  it  was 
all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
had  covered  the  face  thereof.'  Let  this 
not  be  our  case.  By  watchfulness  and 
prayerfulness,  let  us  root  out  the  weeds, 
—the  weeds  of  selfishness  and  falsehood, 
and  dishonesty  and  strife.  Now  is  the 
time  for  you  to  begin, — ^the  early  days 
of  youth.  If  you  allow  the  weeds  to 
spread,  they  wHl  soon  gain  full  posses- 
sion, and  the  labour  to  uproot  them 
afterwards  wiU  be  tenfold  increased. 
In  a  remote  comer  of  the  manse  garden 


there  appeared  a  noxious  weed,  and  not 
being  taken  out  at  once,  it  spread  itself 
ere  one  was  well  aware,  and  the  trouble 
was  immense  before  it  was  thoroughly 
cast  out.  Therefore  begin  in  time. 
Now,  in  the  spring-time  of  your  life, 
root  out  the  weeds  of  wickedness,  and 
plant  instead  the  flowers  of  grace.  So 
will  you  be  able  to  welcome  Christ,  and 
say,  'Let  my  beloved  come  into  His 
giurden  and  eat  His  pleasant  fruits.' 

Thus  we  have  contemplated  Christ  as 
the  Gardener.  This  gurden  of  which 
we  have  spoken  is  here  below ;  but  the 
Saviour  has  a  «more  beautiful  garden 
away  in  the  better  world.  No  chill 
winds  there  wither  the  flowers;  there 
no  frosts  kill  them.  It  is  perpetual 
summer.  And  if  you  and  I  are  flowers 
in  Christ's  garden  here.  He  will  come 
one  day  and  transplant  us  to  the  garden 
above,  and  there  in  that  sunny  clime 
we  shall  bloom  for  ever. 

*  A  thousand  flowers  are  Uoomiog 
Within  a  garden  fair, 

And  'midst  them  walks  a'Grard'ner, 
Who  tends  them  all  with  care. 

*  Sometimes  He  gives  them  sunahine, 
Sometimes  the  gentle  rain, 

And  helps  them  on  so  kindly,! 
That  height  and  strength  they  gain. 

*  When  their  brief  day  is  ended,  \ 
He  lays  them  on  His  heart, 
And  takes  them  to  the  Blessed, 
Who  in  His  joy  have  part. 

*  Thou  kind  and  faithful  Gard'ner, 
Oh,  bring  us  in  Thy  love 

To  the  eternal  spring-time 
That  shines  in  fields  above ! ' 


EVANGELISTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OP  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE, 


Dear  Sir,— Allow  me  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion in  resard  to  a  very  important  sub- 
ject, whi(£,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  at  present 
under  the  consideration  of  a  committee 
of  Synod — ^viz.,  the  employment  of  a 
lii^er  class  of  evangelists. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the 
Chorch  to  ordain  as  evangelists  students 
who  had  completed  the  regular  course 
of  study,  but  who  preferred  evangelistic 
toDastoralwork? 

One  of  such,  if  solemnly  set  apart  for 
the  duty,  and  having  the  status  of  an 


ordained  minister,  might  be  sent  into  a 
necessitous  district,  whether  it  were  a 
low  quarter  of  a  densely  populated  city 
or  a  growing  suburb,  or  a  mining  village 
in  the  country.  There  he  would  *do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,'  seeking  to 
excavate  the  living  stones  and  beginning 
to  build  them  up  into  a  congregation — a 
task  which,  from  his  complete  course  of 
training,  he  ought  to  be  able  for.  After, 
a  certain  time,  greater  or  less  according 
to  circumstances,  he  would  leave,  hand- 
ing over  the  infant  cause  to  a  regular 
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pastor,  and  departing  himself  for  another 
similar  sphere  of  labour,  and  having  the 
same  definite  object  in  view. 

In  connection  with  this  suggestion, 
there  are  these  two  considerations  to  be 
noted :— « 

1.  It  obviates  the  objection,  so  widely 
prevalent,  of  bestowing  ordination  on 
those  who  have  not  completed  the  fuU 
curriculum  of  study,  and  who  have  not 
therefore  attained  that  standard  of 
scholarship  which  it  is  so  desirable  that 
the  gospel  ministry  of  our  day  should 
possess.  Not  that  this  objection  should 
be  pressed  too  far :  for  surely  it  is  the 
spiritual  gift  which  merits  or  claima 
ordination,  not  the  intellectual  acquire- 
ments. Both  are  necessary;  but  the 
former  has  the  necessity  of  divine  com- 
mand, the  latter  only  that  of  human 
expediency.  While  it  would  be  impos- 
sime  to  ordain  the  mere  scholar  who  had 
no  evidence  of  grace,  it  could  not  be 
very  wrong,  after  the  precedent  of  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  to  set  apart  in 
special  cases  men  ^fuU  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  power,'  even  although 
tiiey  had  not  served  six  years  in  Univer- 
sity and  Hall.  But  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  the  person  seeking  ordina- 
tion as  an  evangelist  would  have  passed 
through  the  whole  course,  so  that  no 
possible  objection  could  be  taken. 

2.  It  recognises  the  gift  of  the  evan- 
gelist as  existing  distinct  from  and  co- 
ordinate with  that  of  pastor.  Has  the 
Church  not  suffered  from  want  of  such 
recognition  heretofore?  It  acknow- 
ledges the  evangelist  so  far ;  but  it  says 


to  one  who  feels  that  he  is  specially 
fitted  for  and  called  to  such  work :  '  Your 
gift  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  a 
pastor,  and  you  cannot  therefore  receive 
the  same  honour  or  occupy  the  same 
position.*  Now,  while  a  pastor  must  do 
evangelistic  work  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  the  evangelist  of  the  class  we  are 
contending  forcould  not  but  in  a  measure 
engage  in  pastoral  work,  yet  we  think 
the  two  gifts  and  spheres  are  quite  dis^ 
tinct.  God%  word  (£ph.  iv.  11)  war- 
rants the  distinction,  and  not  a  few  are 
of  opinion  that  the  ingathering  and 
upbuilding  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
would  prosper  to  a  far  greater  extent 
were  it  recognised  and  acted  on. 

It  may  be  asked,  ^  Woidd  any  be  found 
willing  to  engage  in  such  work  as  that 
suggested?'  Doubtless  there  would.  The 
writer  would  have  chosen  such  a  sphere 
had  health  and  strength  permitted;  and 
amongst  Idie  students  now  at  the  HaQ 
more  than  one  might  be  found  who,  if 
the  choice  were  offered,  would  decidedly 
prefer  to  be  set  apart  by  ordination  as 
evangelists  rather  than  pastors. — ^Yours, 
etc.,  G.  8.  M. 

Edinburgh,  16th  January  1877. 

P.S, — Since  the  above  was  written, 
the  call  txf  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Somerville  to 
evangelistic  work  has  occurred.  It 
seems  a  case  in  point.  One  cannot  help 
regretting  that  it  did  not  take  place 
forty  years  sooner.  Surely  there  are 
some  similarly  gifted,  who  are  ready  to 
begin  their  ministry  in  such  work  as 
that  to  which  the  veteran  servant  of 
Christ  is  devoting  the  dose  of  his. 


CONGREGATIONAL  PRAYER  MEETINGS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — It  is  frequently  remarked  from  the 
pulpit  that  attendance  at  the  prayer 
meeting  is  a  good  test  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  a  congregation.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, no  doubt,  the  remark  holds  good, 
and  coincides  with  our  observation  and 
experience.  There  is  much  in  the 
ordinary  public  service  on  Sabbath  that 
is  calculated  to  please  and  gratify, 
apart  from  the  spiritual  ends  the  worship 
is  designed  to  serve.  Many  find  them- 
selves in  church,  we  believe,  who,  were 
they  honestly  to  interrogate  their  hearts, 
could  possibly  give  no  Ugher  motive  for 
their  presence  than  custom,  propriety,  and 
oonventionalism.  Aprayermeeting  lades 


the  publidty  and  attractiveness  of  the 
Sunday  services,  and  is  gen^railly  fre- 
quented by  those  who  are  in  earnest 
about  spiritual  things,  anddesirous  of  pro- 
moting their  highest  well-being.  While 
this  is  the  case,  the  mode  in  wMdi  the 
prayer  meeting  is  conducted  has  much 
to  do,  we  believe,  with  the  attendance. 
Were  our  prayer  meetings  generally 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  really 
interesting  and  profitable,  the  members 
of  our  congregations  would  turn  out  in 
larger  numbera  to  them.  We  fear  that 
in  too  many  cases  the  presenceor  absence 
of  the  minister  has  too  much  to  do  with 
the  attendance ;  indeed,  with  few  excep- 
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fions,  the  prayer  meeting  i8  too  mnch 
the  minister's  meeting,  n  e  should  like 
to  see  church  members  assuming  a 
greater  interest  in  this  meeting,  and 
endeavouring  to  exercise  whatever  gifts 
of  praise,  prayer,  and  exhortation  they 
may  possess.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
members  of  session  preedding  at  them  in 
rotation,  and  throwing  them  partly  open 
to  be  engaged  in  by  &ose  who  are  pre- 
sent. Were  some  such  method  as  this 
ad(^)ted,  the  minister  would  be  relieved 
of  iSie  regular  preparation  necessary  at 
present,  excepting  the  share  of  the  work 
he  may  be  disposed  to  undertake  at 
stated  intervals*   More  time  would  thus 


be  at  his  disijosal  for  pulpit  preparation. 
Moreover,  tms  arrangement  would  tend 
to  draw  out  whatever  of  Christian 
thought  and  prayerful  desire  exists  in  a 
church,  which,  we  fear^  is  too  much 
smothered  at  present,  for  the  lack  of  a 
machinery  that  would  encourage  such 
an  outcome  of  the  diviue  life  in  every 
individual  heart  that  would  tend  to 
mutual  profit  and  edification.  We  should 
rejoice  to  see  the  courts  of  the  Church 
entertaining  and  discussing  the  question 
as  to  how  the  congregational  prayer 
meetings  can  be  made  at  once  attractive 
and  conducive  to  spiritual  well-being  and 
growth  in  grace. — Tours,  D.  G. 


THE  LATE  REV.  HENRY  RENTON,  KELSO. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UHITED  PBESBTTERIAN  IIAGAZIKE. 


Sir, — In  your  last  issue  there  appeared 
notices  of  the  career  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Kenton  of  Kelso.  There  were 
few  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  better 
known,  and  none  were  more  loyal  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  or  more 
willing  or  self- sacrificing  in  rendering 
her  service.  His  going  to  Caffraria  and 
braving  the  hazards  of  journeying  among 
the  natives,  without  arms  or  escort, 
while  they  were  at  war  with  the  colonial 
powers,  was  a  conspicuous  and  striking 
instance  of  his  devotion  to  the  ChurcL 
And  during  nearly  the  whole  course  of 
his  ministry  he  exhibited  his  attach- 
ment to  her  by  constant  attendance,  not 
only  upon|meetings  of  Synod,  but  at  all 
meetings  of  committees  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  It  is  only  the  older  ministers 
of  the  Church,  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  this  kind  of  duty,  who  can 
estimate  aright  his  manifold  labours  in 
work  of  this  kind,  much  of  it  sufficiently 
loduous  and  irksome.  Fpon  not  a  few 
of  these  conmiittees  was  he  called  to  act 
as  convener,  and  the  expenditure  of 
time  in  correspondence  and  drawing  up 
reports  in  connection  with  these  was 
very  ^eat ;  the  service  thus  rendered 


to  the  Church  being  not  only  enormous, 
but  of  a  permanent^  useful  kind.  Even 
in  his  latter  days,  as  a  partial  invalid, 
he  was  full  of  labour  and  anxiety  in  con- 
nection with  the  Scheme  for  the  Better 
Superintendence  of  the  Young.  Truly 
he  did  vast  and  valuable  work  for  the 
Church.  Surely,  then,  the  Church  owes 
much  to  his  memory.  It  would  be  a 
fitting  thing'that  some  mark  of  gratitude 
should  be  accorded  to  his  memory  by 
the  Church,  that  his  name  Inay  be  pre- 
served to  future  generations.  Were 
some  men  of  mark  and  influence  to  take 
a  slight  amount  of  trouble,  there  might 
surely  be  very  speedily  raised  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  found  a  bursary,  to  be 
called  by  his  name.  That,  it  is  con- 
ceived, would  have  been  a  mode  of 
showing  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
the  Church  most  gratifying  to  his  own 
feelings,  had  the  proposal  been  made 
when  he  was  still  in  life,  though  he  did 
not  work  for  such  rewards.  The  sug- 
gestion thus  thrown  out  by  one  who 
knew  something  of  his  most  useful  life 
and  high  character,  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
be  in  vam. — ^I  am,  Sir,  yours  respect- 
fully. 


A  Roxburghshire  Uhited  Presbtterian. 


JnM%tn«.— i;ttifjei»  "^xtnhi^mixxt  (ffj^rcj^^ 


FBBSBTTKEtlAXi  PBOCBSDIl^eB. 

Aftttandok, —This  presbytery  met  at 
Annan  on  the  30tfa  January— the  Rev. 
Bayid  Thomas,  moderator.  The  Com- 
mittee  on  Wamphray  Mission   Station 


reported  that  Mr.  Matthew  Dickie, 
student,  had  been  duly  appointed  mission- 
ary, and  by  letter  had  expressed  his  ac- 
ceptance. The  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  decrease  or  inadequate 
increase  of  the  membership  of  the  CSmreb 
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reported ;  and  the  memben  of  presbytery 
haying  expressed  their  hish  approTal  of 
the  report,  agreed  that  it  oe  sent  to  the 
coDTener  of  the  Synod's  committee  on 
the  subject.  Attention  having  been 
drawn  to  the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Kenton,  the  following  minute  was 
nnanunonsly  adopted: — *The  presbytery 
agree  to  express  the  deep  sorrow  that 
they  feel  in  common  with  all  their  brethren 
throughout  the  Church  on  account  of  the 
removal  by  death  of  the  Bey.  Henry 
Benton,  Kelso.  They  would  at  the  same 
time  express  their  high  sense  of  the 
eminent  services  which  he  rendered  dur- 
ing a  long  life  to  the  Church  at  large,  and 
more  especially  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  our  denomination,  by  the 
high  Christian  character  which  he  ever 
maintained,  by  the  ability  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  advocated  our  more  dis- 
tinctive principles,  and  by  the  distinguished 
manner  in  which  he  ever  discharged  all 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  Synod.'  The 
presbytery  having  entered  on  the  con- 
sideration of  Bemits  of  Synod,  agreed  to 
report  as  follows: — 'In  regard  to  the 
Chair  of  Practical  Training,  that  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  nominate  until  the 
report  of  the  Theological  Committee  on 
the  work  of  the  current  session  of  the 
Hall  has  been  submitted  to  the  Synod. 
In  regard  to  Dr.  MacGill's  letter  as  to  his 
status  in  the  Synod,  that  the  request  of 
his  letter  be  granted,  and  that  the  present 
mission  secretaries  be  members  of  Synod. 
In  regard  to  the  Bepresentation  of  Mis- 
sionary Presbyteries,  express  a  general 
approval  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing of  presbytery.  And,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  Imposition  of  Hands  by 
£lders  in  the  Ordination  of  Ministers, 
report  approval  of  the  solution  of  the 
question  proposed  by  the  committee,  viz. 
that  the  moderator  of  presbytery  alone 
should  lay  on  hands,  with  the  use  of  an 
appropriate  formula.'    Next  meeting  of 

Sresbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Annan  on  the 
'nesday  after  the  last  Sabbath  of  March, 
at  11.35  A.H. 

Oupar,— This  presbytery  met  at  Auch- 
termuchty  on  the  17th  January,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  James  Bell,  A.M.,  B.D., 
as  co-pastor  of  the  South  Congregation 
—Mr.  Bankine,  moderator.  The  edict 
was  returned  duly  attested,  and,  after  the 
usual  intimation  had  b«en  made  to  the 
congregation,  and  no  objector  appeared, 
the  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by 
Mr.  M'Ewan.  The  questions  of  the 
formula  having  been  pnt  and  satisfac- 
torily answered,  Mr.  Bell  was,  by  prayer 
and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery,  set   apart    to    the   work   of 


the  minlstiT,  and  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Sonth  Congregation,  Auchtermnchty. 
Thereafter  he  was  addressed  by  the  mo- 
derator, and  Mr.  Hair  delivered  the  charge 
to  the  congregation,  and  the  services  were 
conclnded  in  the  usual  manner.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Bell  was  enrolled 
a  member  of  presbytery,  and  introduced 
to  the  session.  A  number  of  brethren 
from  other  presbyteries  were  present,  and 
were  invited  to  correspond.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  in  the  class-room  of 
Bonnygate  Church,  Cupar,  on  the  Taes- 
day  after  the  last  Sabbath  of  Pebmary. 

Dun^fries, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  6th 
Pebru^ry — ^the  Bev.  Georee  Bae,  Dum- 
fries, moderator.  The  clerk  intimated 
that  he  had  received  official  papers  from 
the  English  presbytery  of  Newcastle 
connected  with  the  call  addressed  to  the 
Bev.  James  Aitken,  M.A.,  Castle-Douglas, 
from  the  congregation  of  Northumberland 
Square,  North  Shields.  Messrs.  White 
and  Steel,  commissioners.  The  usual  in- 
timation had  been  made  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Castle-Douglas,  when  Messrs. 
James  Penman  and  David  ThomiSon  were 
appointed  commissioners.  All  the  parties 
were  present.  After  the  papers  were 
read  Mr.  Aitken  declared  his  acceptance 
of  the  call,  and  received  the  best  wishes 
of  this  presbytery  for  his  future  success. 
The  Bev.  David  Einnear,  Dalbeattie,  was 
appointed  moderator  of  the  session  of 
Castle-Douglas,  and  the  clerk  instructed 
to  secure  supply  for  this  pulpit  on  and 
after  the  3d  Sabbath  of  Pebruary.  The 
presbytery  resumed  consideration  of  Be- 
presentation of  Missionary  Presbyteries, 
not  disposed  of  on  5th  December.  An 
equal  number  having  voted  for  the 
approval  and  disapproval  of  this  report  of 
the  committee,  the  moderator  gave  his 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  approval.  The 
subject  of  Dr.  MacGill's  letter  to  the 
Synod  was  then  considered.  It  was 
agreed, — 'That,  inasmuch  as  the  Synod 
has  granted  the  full  status  of  members 
of  Church  courts  to  the  Professors  of 
Tlieology  though  loosed  from  their 
charges,  the  presbytery  recommend  — 
when  our  Home  and  Poreign  Secretaries 
are  ministers  relieved  from  their  charges 
— that  their  status  be  retained  in  the 
superior  courts  of  the  Church.'  John 
Knox  Crawford,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh, 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery 
at  the  Mission  Board  for  the  next  three 
years.  Mr.  Goold  intimated  that  he 
would  propose  the  Bev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson  for  the  Chair  of  Practical 
Training  at  the  next  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  1st  Tuesday 
of  March. 

Dundee, — ^The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
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prasbjteiy  was  held  on  23d  January — ^the 
Ker.  Alexander  Miller,  moderator.  The 
Bey.  James  Conwaj,  Linlithgow,  haying 
declared  his  acceptance  of  the  call  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Bell  Street  Chnrch, 
Dundee,  the  presbytery  appointed  his 
indaction  to  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  February,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Mr.  Connel  was  elected  to  preside;  Mr. 
Taylor  to  preach;  and  Mr.  Rose  to  ad« 
dress  the  congregation.  Reference  haring 
been  made  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  M^Gayin, 
it  was  stated  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  the  congregation  for  the  supply 
of  the  pulpit  of  Tay  Square  Church  for 
three  months,  and  also  that  the  Key.  John 
Taylor  should  be  interim  moderator  of 
session.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  express 
sympathy  with  Dr.  M^Gayin  in  his  present 
illness,  and  cordially  to  approye  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  congregation. 
The  Bey.  Mr.  Laurie  was  appointed  to 
proceed  with  the  ordination  of  elders  in 
Byehill  Church,  on  the  eyening  of  Thurs- 
day the  25th,  and  thereafter  to  be 
moderator  of  session.  It  was  agreed  to 
ratify  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M.  Bruce, 
Meikleham,  student  of  theology,  as 
missionary  of  Kewtyle  for  the  year  1877. 
Took  up  the  remit  of  Synod  anent  Repre- 
sentation of  Mission  Presbyteries.  It  was 
agreed  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
bytery's Committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  recommendations  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee, and  to  recommend  accordingly. 
The  presbytery  think  that  the  proyinces 
of  the  contemplated  presbyteries  and  the 
Mission  Board  should  be  distinctly  de- 
fined; that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  extended  to  all 
missionary  agents  whatsoeyer,  and  to 
office-bearers  and  members,  too,  for  that 
matter;  that  oyertures  from  mission 
presbyteries  or  their  members  should  not 
be  supported  by  representatiyes.  With 
regard  to  the  proposed  formula,  they  are 
of  opinion  that  the  word  *  subordinate ' 
should  be  inserted  in  the  preamble  before 
the  word  *  standards,'  in  both  places  where 
it  occurs. — This  presbytery  met  in  the 
Vestry  of  Bell  Street  Church,  Dundee, 
on  Uth  February — ^the  Rey.  A.  B.  Connel, 
moderator  pro  tern,  A  petition  from  Bye- 
hill  congregation  for  a  moderation  and  a 
constitution  of  the  church,  were  laid  on 
the  table.  Messrs.  James  Rae,  Edward 
Cox,  and  John  Robertson  appeared  as 
commissioners,  who  stated  that  the  stipend 
would  be  £500,  with  all  communion  ex- 
penses, and  four  Sabbaths  of  holidays. 
The  presbytery  oordiidly  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  appointed  the  Rey. 
A.  Laurie  to  preach  and  moderate  on 
Monday  the  26th.  Took  up  the  remit  of 
Synod  anent  the  chair  of  Practical  Train- 
KO.  ni.  VOL.  XXI.  NEW  SEBIE8.- 


ing.  The  clerk  (Mr.  Wilson),  seconded 
by  Mr.  Laurie,  moved  that  the  Synod 
should  secure  the  seryices  of  the  Rey.  Dr. 
John  Ker  on  his  own  terms  to  fill  this 
chair,  and  that  the  Theological  Committee 
make  arrangements  similar  to  those  of 
this  session  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  chair.  With  regard  to  the  status  of 
the  mission  secretaries,  the  presbytery 
decided  by  a  majority  to  recommend  that, 
in  the  case  of  ministers  haying  charges 
being  chosen  to  the  office  of  mission 
secretaries,  they  may  retain  their  status 
as  members  of  presbyteries  and  Synod. 
The  presbytery  proceeded  to  the  church 
constituted  to  induct  the  Rey.  James 
Conway,  when  the  Rey.  Mr.  Taylor 
preached,  the  Rey.  Mr.  Connel  presided 
and  addressed  the  newly-inducted  minis- 
ter, and  the  Rey.  Mr.  Rose  addressed  the 
congregation. 

^inburgh. — The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  presbytery  was  held  in  the  Hall,  14  Str 
Andrew  Street^  on  Tuesday,  6th  February 
— Rev.  Mr.  Forsyth,  moderator.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Johnstone  called  the  attention  of  the 
presbytery  to  the  fact  that  documents 
which  were  meant  solely  for  the  consi- 
deration of  a  priyate  meeting  of  presbytery 
had  been  published  in  certain  newspapers.. 
After  conyersation,  the  whole  subject  was 
remitted  to  a  committee.  Mr.  Gemmel) 
submitted  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  some  time  ago  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  proclamation  of  banns, 
which  set  forth  that  no  mere  modification 
of  the  fees  charged  would  satisfy  those 
belonging  to  other  denominations  than  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  community 
at  large,  and  recommending  that  the  com- 
mittee be  re-appointed  to  co-operate  with 
others  in  keeping  the  subject  before  the* 
mind  of  the  Church  and  the  general  com- 
munity. On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Kennedy, 
the  report  was  approved  of,  and  instruc- 
tions giyen  to  the  committee  accordingly. 
It  was  unanimously  resoWed  to  proceed i 
with  a  call  giyen  by  the  East  Dalkeith- 
congregation  to  the  Rey.  James  Fraser, 
West  Calder.  The  report  of  a  Synod* 
Committee,  sent  down  to  presbyteries  for 
consideration,  was  submitted,  recommend*^ 
ing  that  at  ordinations  hands  be  imposed 
by  the  moderator  alone.  The  adoption  of 
this  recommendation  was  moyed  by  Mr. 
Williadison»  and  agreed  to  by  a  consider- 
able majority — Mr.  Gemmell  dissenting. 
The  presbytery  took  up  seriatim  a  number 
of  recommendations  embodied  in  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  sent  down  by  the 
Synod  with  reference  to  the  representation 
of  missionary  presbyteries  in  Church  courts 
at  home.  The  last  of  the  committee's 
proposals  was  one  to  alter  the  formula 
prescribed  for  natiye  elders  and  mission* 
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Arie%  so  as  to  make  the  decUvaAioii  more 
timpk  than  it  at  preaent  was.  On  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Bruce,  seconded  bjr  Dr. 
Kennedj,  it  was  agreed  by  a  large  majority 
to  report  to  the  Synod  in  fayonr  of  this 
matter  being  recommended  to  a  committee, 
with  instmctions  that  the  new  formula 
be  brought  more  into  accordance  with  that 
signed  by  ministers  and  office-bearers  at 
home. 

Elgm  and  Inverness, — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Porres  on  the  13th  February — 
Bey.  John  Whyte,  Moyness,  moderator. 
The  Bey.  John  Smith,  Fraserburgh,  being 
present,  was  requested  to  corre^ond. 
Mr.  Turnbull  reported  that  he  had  pre- 
sided in  the  moderation  of  a  call  at  Camp- 
beltown (Ardersier),  on  the  30th  January, 
when  a  unanimous  call  was  giyen  to  Bey. 
William  Proctor.  The  eall  was  unani- 
mously sustained,  and  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  give  notice  of  this  to  Mr. 
Proctor,  and  to  state  that  he  would  be 
expected  to  give  intimation  of  his  decision 
as  to  acceptance  of  the  call  within  a 
month  from  the  time  of  his  receiving 
notice  of  the  call  having  been  sustained. 
The  attention  of  the  presbytery  having 
been  called  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
queries  proposed  to  congregations  in  the 
statistical  schedules  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  *  baptized  young  persons  not  in 
full  communion '  are  not  generally  under- 
stood. Messrs.  Watson  and  Bobson  were 
appointed  as  a  committee;  Mr.  Watson 
(convener)  to  correspond  with  the  Synod's 
Home  M^sion  Committee  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  Mr.  Turnbull  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  presbytery.  Mr.  Sharpe 
gave  notice  that  he  will  ask  the  presbytery 
at  next  meeting  to  reyiew  the  decision  of 
last  meeting  with  regard  to  the  Imposition 
of  Hands  on  occasion  of  the  Ordination 
of  Ministers,  and  that  he  will  propose  that 
the  present  practice  be  contmned.  The 
presbytery  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  remit  of  Synod  with  •regard  to 
the  nomination  for  the  chair  of  Practical 
Training,  instructed  the  derk  to  intimate 
that  the  presbytery,  haying  a  deep  sense 
of  the  yalue  of  Dr.  Eer's  services  during 
the  current  session,  and  of  the  desirability 
of  securing  the  continuance  of  his  services, 
decline  makins  any  nomination,  and^  re- 
commend to  the  Synod  that  the  present 
arrangement  should  be  renewed  for  an* 
other  year.  With  regard  to  the  remit  of 
dynod  with  reference  to  the  Bepresenta- 
.  tion  of  Missionary  Presbyteries,  the  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  intimate  that  they  are 
prepared  to  express  a  general  approval  of 
the  special  rules  for  missionary  presby- 
teries— ^with  the  following  exceptions—^ 
that  they  find  the  clause,  *  or  are  inapplic- 
able to  the  circnmstanees  in  which  they 


am  pkoed,'  in  Bnle  4^  too  yagne,  and 
that  they  spggest  the  insertion  dT  the 
word  *  ministers,'  and  after  the  word 
*  ordained '  in  Bule  5,  to  meet  the  case  of 
native  paaton  who  may  be  entirely  sup- 
ported by  native  congregations ;  and 
further,  that  they'are  prepared  also  to  ex- 
press a  general  approval  of  the  formula. 
Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Nairn  on  Tuesday  after  the  third  Sabbath 
of  March, 

FcUIark. — This  presbyteij  held  a  pro 
re  nata  meeting  on  the  1 6th  January,  when 
the  Bev.  James  Conway,  of  the  East 
Church,  Linlithgow,  accepted  a  call  to 
Bell  Street,  Dundee,  was  loosed  from  his 
charge,  and  transferred  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Dundee.-— This  presbytery  met  again 
on  the  6th  Febmaiy — the  Bev.  John  M. 
Lambie,  moderator.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Ogilvie 
and  Bailie  Cockbum,  representatiyea  of 
the  South  Church,  Fallurk,  made  a  state- 
ment intimating  the  resolution  of  the 
congregation  to  build  a  new  church  in 
Graham's  Boad,  to  be  called  the  '  Graham's 
Boad  United  Presbyterian  Church,'  and 
detaUing  the  efforts  already  made  by  the^ 
congregation.  The  presbytery  heard  the 
statement  with  great  satisfaction,  com- 
mended highly  the  liberality  of  the  mem- 
bers, sanctioned  the  site  chosen,  and 
strongly  recenmended  the  object  to  the 
libendity  of  members  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  generally.  Next  meet- 
ing on  the  8d  April  at  11  a.h. 

CkUlaway.-^Tbis  presbytery  met  at 
Newton- Stewart  on  the  6th  Febmary^-^ 
Mr.  Watson,  moderator.  Deyotional 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  C.  Fleming,  A.M., 
student  of  the  fifth  year,  presented  his 
transference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Bdin* 
burgh,  and  also  his  certificates  of  attend- 
ance at  the  Hall  for  session  1876.  The 
presbytery  haying  agreed  at  a  former 
meeting  to  take  Mr,  Fleming  on  triab  for 
licence  in  the  event  of  his  being  trans- 
ferred to  this  presbytery,  and  having 
appointed  him  subjects,  it  was  now  agreed 
to  take  such  of  his  trials  as  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give.  He  delivered  a  lecture 
and  a  sermon,  read  an  exegesis,  and  was 
examined  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Church 
History,  all  which  exercises  were  cordially 
sustained  as  parts  of  his  trials  for  licence. 
Mr.  Fleming  stated  that  he  was  going  to 
Germany  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies 
there  for  a  season,  and  that,  with  the  leare 
of  the  presbyter;^,  he  would  not  give  in  the 
remainder  of  his  trials  until  his  return. 
This  was  agreed  to.  The  clerk  reported 
that,  along  with  Mr.  Squair,  he  had 
corresponded  with  the  Home  Board  in 
reference  to  Port  William,  and  laid  npoft 
the  table  the  correspondence,— that   he 
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had  met  with  Mr.  Daolop  and  the  con- 
gregktioDy — that  he  was  mnch  pleased 
wilEh  the  spirit  whieh  the  cosgregation 
manifested,  and  that  he  had  no  donbt  that 
when  thej  applied  to  the  presbytery  for  a 
moderation  of  a  call  to  one  to  be  coUeagQe 
to  Mr.  Donlop,  thej  would  propose  such 
an  arrangement  as  would  meet  the  ap- 
proyal  of  the  presbytery.  The  olerk  laid 
npott  the  table  the  statistics  of  the  pres- 
bytery for  the  year  ending  31st  December 
1876,  from  whieh  it  appeared  that  at  the 
clcwe  of  1876  the  membership  numbered 
1705;  the  total  income  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, £2004,  19s.  ll^d.;  for  missionary 
and  benevolent  purposes,  £425,  Ss.  O^d. ; 
and  for  all  purposes,  £2430,  3s.  Od.,  being 
an  average  per  member  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  £1,  36.  6d. ;  for  missionary  and 
benevolent  purposes,  48.  llfd. ;  and  for  all 
purposes,  £1,  8b.  6d.  In  reference  to  Dr. 
MacGiU's  letter  to  the  Synod,  it  was 
agreed  to  recommend  that  Dr.  MacQill 
and  Dr.  Scott,  having  been  ministers  in 
charge  of  congregations  when  called  to 
their  respective  offices,  should  have  full 
privileges  as  members  of  Synod.  In  re- 
ference to  the  remit  of  Synod  anent  the 
Ordination  of  Ministers,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  mode  hitherto  practised  in  the 
church  be  adhered  to.  The  Rev.  Bphraim 
Smith,  of  Kewton-Stewart,  intimated  that 
his  congregation  had  resolved  to  erect  a 
new  place  of  worship,  aind  submitted  the 
plan  that  had  been  agreed  to.  The  pres- 
bytery approved  of  this  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  congregation  of  Newton- 
Stewart,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  re- 
commend the  application  of  the  congrega- 
tion for  assistance  in  this  matter  to  the 
generous  liberality  of  the  churck  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  recommend  the  new 
Hymn  Book  to  the  sessions  and  congrega- 
tions within  the  bounds.  Next  meeting 
of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Newton- 
Stewart,  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath 
of  April. 

Olasgow.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  13th 
Febmary->Mr.  Brunton,  moderator.  It 
was  stated  that  Mr.  Carswell,  Saglesham, 
had  died  in  the  seven^^eventh  year  of  his 
age  and  the  fiftieth  ofhis  ministiy.  On  a 
call  from  Helensburgh  Church,  Mr.  Hyslop 
was  loosed  from  the  pastorate  of  Green- 
h«Bid  Church.  It  was  reported  that  Mr. 
John  McNeil,  Scone,  had  been  caBed  to 
Moidaunt  Street  Church,  and  the  call  was 
sustained.  The  same  course  was  adopted 
in  the  Invitation  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Mathleson, 
liiverpool,  to  accept  the  ministry  of  Olare- 
mont  Street  Church.  On  the  request  of 
the  Oban  congregation,  it  was  resolved  to 
moderate  in  a  call  to  that  ohnch.  It  was 
resolved  to  remit  the  question  of  stipend 


to  the  Home  Mission  Board,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  an  additional  grant  to  the 
minister.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Niven, 
Maryhill,  after  forty-two  years  of  active 
ministerial  work,  was  submitted.  Some 
discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  the 
presbytery  could  allow  him  to  retire  with 
his  status  unimpaired,  as  ill-health  was 
not  pleaded.  It  was  moved  bv  Mr. 
M*Coll  that  the  arrangement  indicated 
should  be  sanctioned.  Dr.  Dobbie  said 
he  had  intended  to  move  for  a  presby  terial 
inquiiTy  but  out  of  regard  to  those  eon- 
cemed  he  refrained.  The  motion  was 
carried  without  dissent.  Mr.  Stark  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  law  of  the 
Church  and  the  practice  of  the  presbytery 
as  to  the  supply  of  vacant  congregations. 
After  describing  what  is  the  law  of  the 
Church,  the  committee  state  that  the 
practice  of  the  presbvtery,  as  appeared 
from  the  records,  had  been — 1.  iMot  to 
insist  that  vacant  congregations,  or  ^eir 
presbytery  elders,  ob^  any  one  of  the 
requirements  of  Synod  as  to  supply.  2, 
From  time  to  time  to  feel  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  present  practice,  but  to 
fail  in  consistently  applying  the  remedies 
adopted  by  the  Synod  in  answer  to  its 
own  request.  It  was  agreed  to  allow  the 
report  to  lie  on  the  table  till  next  meeting, 
when  a  motion  by  Dr.  Dobbie  on  the 
subject  should  be  considered.  It  was 
intimated  by  Mr.  Johnston  that  at  the 
same  time  he  would  move— 'That  this 
presbytery  petition  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  measure  preventing  in  the 
meantime  the  issuing  of  additional  ueences 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
Scotland,  except  in  very  special  circum- 
stances ;  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  extent,  effects,  and  re- 
medies of  the  drink  system  of  our  country.' 
JIamiUon,  — This  presbytery  met  on 
30th  January— the  Rev.  Mr.  Heiklejohn, 
moderator  pro  tern.  The  remit  of  last 
Synod,  as  to  sending  up  to  next  Synod 
names  of  such  persons  as  may  be  deemed 
suitable  for  the  chair  of  Practical  Train- 
ing, was  taken  up,  when  the  presbytery 
agreed  to  send  in  the  names  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  John  Ker  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander 
M*Leod,  as  persons  suitable  for  filling  that 
vacant  chain  The  notice  of  motion, 
given  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Anderson  at  a 
former  meeting,  as  to  commencing  mis- 
sionary work  at  Stonefield  was  taken  up, 
and  the  presbvtery  finding  that  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Dick,  of  Blantyre  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  his  session,  were  engased 
vigorously  carrying  on  this  work  in  that 
district,  agreed  to  sist  procedure  in  this 
matter  in  the  meantime.     A  petition, 
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tigned  b^  seyentj-six  persons  residing  at 
the  station  at  Hallside,  Newton,  was 
presented,  praying  the  presbytery  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  forming  them  into 
a  congregation  m  connection  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Faterson  was  heard  in  support  of  the 
same,  and  gave  a  y^rj  farourable  account 
of  the  prospects  or  the  cause.  After 
deliberation,  the  presbyteiy,  before  grant- 
ing the  prayer  of  the  petition,  instructed 
the  clerk  to  send  intimation  of  this  to  the 
neighbouring  sessions,  requesting  them,  if 
they  had  any  objections  to  this  being 
done,  to  appear  at  next  meeting  and  state 
the  same. — This  presbytery  met  again  on 
13th  February— the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird, 
moderator.  A  long  and  very  favourable 
report,  regarding  the  completion  and 
opening  of  the  church  at  Hallside,  New- 
ton, was  given  in  by  the  convener  of  the 
committee  who  have  the  charge  of  the 
station  there.  He  also  laid  on  the  table 
a  roll  of  the  members  connected  with  it. 
The*  clerk  reported  that  he  had  written  to 
the  sessions  of  the  congregations  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  informing  them 
of  the  application  by  a  number  of  persons 
residing  at  said  station  to  be  formed  into 
a  congregation,  and  requesting  them,  if 
they  had  any  objection  to  this  being  done, 
to  appear  and  state  the  same.  The  pres- 
bytery finding  that  none  of  these  appeared 
to  object,  deemed  the  request  to  be  con- 
gregated a  proper  one,  and  declared  the 
persons  applying  to  be  a  congregation  in 
connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
presbytery.  A  petition  was  presented  by 
the  new  congregation,  praying  the  pres- 
bytery to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
preside  at  the  nomination  and  election 
of  elders,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird  was 
appointed-  to  do  so,  on  the  evening  of 
Sabbath  the  4th  March,  The  presbytery 
next  took  up  remit  of  last  Synod  as  to 
Representation  of  Missionary  Presbyteries, 
and  after  deliberation,  they,  by  a  majority, 
agreed  to  express  a  general  approval  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Synod's  Committee. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  March. 

Kirkcaldy, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Leven  on  6th  February — Rev.  J.  "W. 
Thomson,  moderator.  Mr.  Thomson's 
period  of  office  having  expired,  Mr.  Dick 
of  Colinsburgh  was  appointed  moderator 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  send  in  the  name 
of  JDr.  Ker  for  nomination  to  the  Chair  of 
Practical  Training.  Mr.  Brown  laid  on 
the  table  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  disestablishment,  and  intimated 
his  intention  to  propose  them  for  the 
adoption  of  the  j>resbytery  at  the  meeting 


to  be  held  in.  Kirkcaldy  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  April. 

Melrose. — ^This  presbyterjr  met  on  the 
6th  of  February — ^Mr.  Moir,  moderator* 
Reports  were  received  from  the  sessions  of 
both  congregations  in  Galashiels  regarding 
the  commencement  of  a  preaching  station 
there,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  third 
congregation.  After .  consideration,  the 
following  finding  was  come  to  nnani-* 
mously: — *The  presbytery  express  their 
gratification  at  the  amount  of  approval 
expressed  by  the  two  sessions  in  regard 
to  the  presbytery's  proposal,  and  agree  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  whole 
matter  of  a  third  congregation  in  Gala- 
shiels into  consideration,  and  to  take  such 
action  as  may  seem  good  to  them  in  the 
circumstances.'  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed accordingly.  Took  up  some 
Synodical  remits.  Regarding  the  rules  for 
Missionary  Presbyteries,  it  was  resolved  to 
approve  of  them,  save  No.  4,  from  the 
words, '  save  in  so  far  as  they  are  affected,' 
etc.,  to  the  end  of  that  rule.  With  respect 
to  the  formula  to  be  used  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  native  ministers,^  etc.  in  mission 
churches  abroad,  it  was  resolved  to  object 
to  it  as  far  too  long  and  involved,  and 
to  recommend  that  the  preamble  be 
dropped,  and  the  formula  itself  greatly 
shortened  and  simplified.  With  regard 
to  *  Nomination  for  Chair  of  Practical 
Training,'  it  was  agreed  that  the  present 
arrangement  should  be  continued.  As 
to  *  Imposition  of  Hands  by  Ruling  Elders 
in  Ordination  of  Ministers,'  it  was  decided 
to  adhere  to  the  present  mode.  Regarding 
Dr.  MacGill's  letter  to  S^nod,  resolved, 
that  where  an  ordained  minister  is  called 
to  occu|»y  the  position  of  Home  or  Foreign 
Secretary,  he  retains  his  status  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Dunn  tabled 
a  report  in  connection  with  the  Superin- 
tendence of  the  Young,  and  sessions  were 
requested  to  send  to  Mm,  as  convener  of 
Committee,  before  the  15th  of  March, 
reports  as  to  their  practically  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  Synod  on  this 
important  subject.  Resolved  unanimously, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Davidson,  to  petition 
Parliament  as  follows: — 'Whereas  there 
is  a  prospect  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act 
being  revised  during  the  coming  session 
of  Parliament,  this  presbytery  desire  to 
express  their  hope  that  in  this  event  it  be 
enacted  that  all  Government  grants  to 
denominational  schools  shall  hencefor- 
ward cease  and  determine.' 

PeriA.)— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
SOth  January — ^Mr.  Howieson,  moderator. 
Resumed  consideration  of  the  Synod's 
remit  anent  the  Practical  Training  Chair, 
when  the  motion  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  at  the  last  meeting  was  nnani- 
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mooslj  adopted,  viz.  —This  presbjtery  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Synod  might  wisely, 
before  filling  up  said  chair,  continue  the 
experiment  now  making  as  to  the  work  of 
the  chair  for  the  space  of  another  year. 
Agreed  to  answer  the .  remit  anent  the 
Imposition  of  Hands  by  Ruling  Eiders  in 
the  Ordination  of  Ministers  as  follows:— 
In  the  opinionjof  the  presbytery,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  adopting  in  the  mean- 
time the  change  recommended  on  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  matter ; 
and  the  presbytery  suggests  that  the  orer- 
tnre  might  yery  propenpr  lie  on  the  table 
of  the  Synod,  till  the  mmd  of  the  Church 
be  riper  for  some  change  than  it  yet  is. 
The  remit  anent  the  Representation  of 
Missionary  Presbyteries,  it  was  agreed  to 
answer  thus:  This  presbytery  approve 
generally  of  the  rules  and  formula  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Robert  Scott,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow;  Messrs.  James  Robertson,  jun., 
M'Kerrow,  and  Sutherland,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Graham, 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee ;  and  Mr. 
Thorburn,  from  the  Free  Church  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  being  present,  were 
inyited  to  correspond.  The  edict  for  Mr. 
Lyon's  induction  into  the  North  Church 
was  returned,  attested  as  haying  been 
dnly  seryed ;  and  at  noon  the  presbytery 
repaired  from  the  session-house  to  the 
church,  in  which  a  large  congregation 
had  assembled,  and  proceeded  with  the 
induction.  Mr.  Clark  preached,  Mr. 
Inglis  put  the  questions  of  the  formula, 
led  in  prayer,  and  addressed  Mr.  Lyon, 
and  Mr.  Wardrop  addressed  the  congre- 
gation. The  senrices  were  peculiarly 
appropriate  and  impressiye.  The  congre- 
gation entertained  the  presbytery  and  other 
friends  to  dinner  in  the  Exchange  Room, 
George  Street ;  And  many  sentiments  and 
good  wishes  suitable  to  the  occasion  were 
expressed  and  responded  to.  There  was 
a  soiree  in  the  evening  in  the  City  Hall, 
which  was  packed  in  every  corner.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Lyon 
was  presented  with  a'  pulpit-gown  and 
cassock ;  Mr.  Miller,  of  Wilson  Church, 
who  had  been  moderator  of  the  North 
Church  session  during  the  vacancy,  was 
presented  with  a  purse  of  fifty  sovereigns ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Robertson,  clerk  of  the 
North  Church  session,  was  presented 
with  a  parse  of  twenty-five  sovereigns. 
The  tenor  and  tone  of  the  speeches  de- 
livered were  excellent ;  and  the  best  spirit 
pervaded  one  of  the  largest  assemblages 
ever  held  in  the  Perth  City  HalL 

CALLS. 

Ardemier  {CampbeUoum).—'R&Y,  Wm. 
Proctor,  late  of  Penang,  culed  30th  Jan. 


Olcbsgow  (MordaurU  Street),— "Rey,  John 
M*Neil  of  Scone,  called. 

ClaremoTit  Church  (Olaagow). — Rev.  A. 
8.  Mathieson,  Bootle,  Liyerpool,  called 
29  th  January. 

OBDINAtlON. 

Montrose  (MUl  Street),  —  Mr.  John 
Goold,  preacher,  Dumfries,  ordained  ISth 
February. 

INDUCTIOKS. 

Perth  {North).'-Uev.  Robert  Lyon,  late 
of  Leith,  inducted  30th  January. 

Bath  Street  {Glasgow). — Rev.  James 
Scott,  late  of  Kirkcaldy,  inducted  31st 
January. 

Leith  {Bonnington),^B,Qy.  J.  Hutchi- 
son, D.D.,  late  of  Rienfrew,  inducted  8th 
February. 

Dundee  {Bell  Street). — Rev.  James  Con- 
way, late  of  Linlithgow,  inducted  14th 
February. 

OBITUABT. 

I^ied,  at  St.  Andrews,  Argentenil, 
Canada  East,  on  19  th  January,  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Henderson,  A.M.,  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  ordained  at 
Carlisle,  England,  on  30th  October  1810. 
He  was  able  to  be  present  at  the  union  of 
the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  with  the 
Canada  branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1875,  and  led  in  prayer  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  probably  the  oldest  surviving 
minister  of  the  Burgher  Secession. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  near 
Paris,  Ontario,  on  22d  January,  Robert 
Christie,  Esq.,  aged  ninety-six  years  and 
two  months.  He  was  born  on  his  father's 
property  at  Harvieston,  Clackmannanshire, 
Scotland,  on  3d  November  1780.  He  was 
well  known  as  a  tobacconist  in  Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
man  of  intelligence,  integrity,  and  piety. 
In  1833  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  soon 
acquired  land  in  South  Dumfries,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  an  improver 
in  agriculture,  though  not  bred  to  that 
calling.  He  became  an  elder  and  steady 
supporter  of  the  United  Secession  Con- 
gregation at  St.  George;  and  he  admirably 
discnarged  the  duties  of  treasurer  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  till  its  union 
in  1861  with  what  was  called  the  Free 
Church  in  Canada.  He  was  a  descendant, 
through  his  mother,  of  Sir  John  Nisbet  of 
Dirleton,  Lord  Advocate  to  Charles  ii., 
and  was  father  of  the  Hon.  David  Christie, 
at  present  Speaker  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  He  died  universally 
regretted,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 

Died,  at  Arbroath,  on  23d  January, 
Rev.  A.  Sorley,  senior  minister  of  Erskine 
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Chtkrcb,  in  the  sixftj-seTenifa  year  of  bis 
age  and  the  fortieth  of  his  miiiistr|r. 

Died,  at  Eaglesham,  on  24th  Jaanary, 
the  Bev.  William  Carswell,  in  the  seyenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  fiftieth  of  his 
ministry. 

Died,  at  Bowden  House,  St.  Boswells, 
on  14th  February,  the  Bey.  Thomas 
Adam,  formerly  of  Peebles.  He  finished 
his  course  as  a  student  in  1819,  the  last 
year  of  the  professorship  of  the  late  Dr. 
Lawson.  His  death,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  haye  reduced  by  two  the  small 
remnant  of  the  Selkirk  Hall. 

B08E  STRBET  CHUBGU. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bose  Street 
Church  held  on  the  evening  of  29th 
January,  it  was  resolved  to  increase  the 
stipend  of  the  minister,  Eev.  W.  D. 
Moffaty  from  £400  to  £500.  Since  Mr. 
Moffat's  induction  in  November  1875,  the 
congregation  has  been  largely  increased. 

OPBNINO  OP  BATH  8TBEBT  CHUEOH, 
GLASOOW. 

Teus  church,  erected  for  the  congregation 
lately  worshipping  in  Parliamentai'y  Boad, 
was  opened  with  e^ecial  services  on  Sml* 
day,  28th  January.  The  Eev.  Professor 
Johnstone,  D.D.,  late  minist^  of  the 
congregation,  officiated  in  the  forenoon, 
the  ser?ice8  in  Idie  afternoon  and  evening 
being  conducted  by  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Thom- 
son, of  Free  St.  George's,  and  the  Bev. 
Bobert  Cameron,  of  Cambridge  Street 
Church.  The  attemdaace  at  all  the  diets 
of  worship  was  large,  and  the  offerings  of 
the  people,  as  intimated  at  the  olose  of 
the  evening  service,  amounted  to  the 
handsome  sum  of  £1340,  98.  lOd. 

THiWCOULTBY. 
FBBBBNTATIOM  TO  JAMBS  FATON,  B8Q. 

Tub  Sftbbaih  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  conneetioa  with  the  congregation 
here,  held  their  <|itarterly  social  nveeting 
in  the  Christian  Fellowship  Booms,  on 
Thursday  evening,  8th  February  —  the 
Bev.  William  GkiUetly  presiding.  There 
was  a  large  attendance.  After  tea,  the 
chairman  remarked  that  the  gaihering 
that  night  differed  from  formcMr  meetisgs 
in  this,  that  they  were  favonied  with  the 
presence  of  the  valued  friends  and  feUowi- 
workers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paton,  in  the 
character  of  gnests.  In  Mrs.  Paton  they 
had  a  lady  whose  dispositions  and  doings 
reminded  them  of 'the  virtuous  woman, 
whose  price  is  far  above  rubies,'  described 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
They  reioiced  to  have  her  as  their  asso^ 
elate  in  Christian  work.  For  indefatigable 
zeal  she  put  them  all  to  shame.  It  com- 
pleted their  happiness  wbeii  mel  to  mtak 


their  appreciation  of  her  honoured  hoM* 
hand's  kngtheoed  labours,  to  see  her  in 
their  midst  at  his  side. 

At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Paton  had  iati- 
m«ted  his  wish  to  redre  from  the  snpero 
intendence  of  the  congregational  sckoai, 
in  consequence  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 
That  intimation  they  hoard  with  fedUngs 
of  sadness,  though  quick  to  allow  how 
well  earned  was  his  claim  to  repose. 
They  had  thought  how  best  to  convey  to 
Mr.  Paton  their  estimate  of  her  and,  has 
works,  and  they  had  agreed  that  iStuA 
would  be  UKMt  fitly  done  in  a  formal 
address  with  all  their  names  appended. 
Such  an  address  had  been  pnepared,  and 
they  had  met  that  night  to  nresent  it. 
The  address  (which  was  beastifully  written 
on  an  illuminated  parchment  scroll,  and 
was  contained  in  a  handsomely  monitted 
morocco  case)  was  as  follows  :— 

To  James  Paton,  Esq.,  from  the  Sabbath 
School  Teachers  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Congregation,  Tillicoultry. 

Dbab  Sib, — ^Your  resignation,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  advanced  age,  of  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  our  congregational 
school,  touches  us  and  our  work  too  closely 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  special 
notice.  We  have  therefore  drawn  up 
and  subscribed  this  address,  of  which  we 
ask  you  kindly  to  accept. 

For  fully  fifty  years  you  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young.  Of  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  yon  in  the  beginning  of  your 
career,  none,  except  it  be  your  brother, 
Mr.  David,  now  resident  in  Alloa,  of 
whose  labours  we  have  a  grateful  recollec- 
tion,  survive.  Ton  are  therefore,  for  ns, 
the  sole  representative  of  all  that  onr 
church  has  done  to  teach  the  children  in 
the  village  the  way  of  life,  through  the 
last  half  century.  This,  of  itself,  invests 
you  with  a  peculiarly  tender  interest  in 
our  eyes.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  has  to  be  said,  that  it  is  to  yon  chiefly, 
under  God,  we  are  indebted  for  that 
marked  extension  of  our  operations,  by 
which,  instead  of  the  one  small  school  in 
which  you  first  taught,  there  are  bow 
under  the  care  of  the  session  five  scbeolB 
and  four  special  classes,  with  a  staff  of 
seventy-five  teachers,  and  a  muster-roll 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  pupils,  it  cannot 
be  thought  strange  that  we  should  view 
your  withdrawal  from  active  duty  with 
profound  emotloD.  We  shall  nuss  yonr 
services  more  than  we  can  express.  Your 
conscientious  devotion  to  your  post  for  so 
long  a  period,  your  wise  counsel,  your 
unfailing  urbanity,  your  open-handed 
liberality,  your  readiAisas  to  join  in  every 
new  endeavour  thai  vas  apprafvted  aa  aUo 
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goody  has  been  a  constant  stimnlns  and 
strength  to  ns.  You  have  set  us  an 
example  of  *  unweariedness  in  well-doing/ 
and  of  'aboanding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,'  the  inspiration  of  which,  we  are 
assured,  will  not  soon  be  lost  amongst  us. 
In  consenting  to  relieve  yon  of  the  fatigues 
and  responsibilities  of  office,  we  cling  to 
the  hope  that  the  Master  may  be  pleased 
to  grant  ns  yet  for  many  a  cuEty  the  com- 
fort of  your  f^owship,  and  the  benefit  of 
jonr  ripe  experienee.  We  thank  Him, 
whose  we  are,  and  fron  whom  are  all  oar 
blessings,  that  He  has  spared  yon  so  long, 
and  honoured  yon  to  accomplish  so  much. 
We  praise  Him  for  the  health  you  enjoy, 
smd  for  the  witness  that  we  and  our 
scholars  have  in  you  to  the  truth  of  His 
words:  *  Those  that  be  planted  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  still  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  they  shall  be  fat 
and  flourishing.'  We  unitedly  pray  that 
the  light  of  His  blessed  face  may  always 
shine  upon  you,  causing  you  to  pass  the 
evening:  of  your  life  amid  ever  brightening 
discoveries  of  His  wondrous  love  to 
sinners,  and  working  in  you  an  ever 
deepening  delight  in  His  character,  and  a 
perfected  meetness  for  His  immediate 
presence.  —  We  are,  yours  in  Christ, 
William  Gallbtlt,  Minister,  etc.,  etc. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Faton,  Mr.  Galletly  said : 
I  have  to  ask  your  aeeeptance  of  this 
address,  with  the  prayer  that  yon  and 
your  beloved  wife  may  have  yet  many 
happy  days  together,  and  that  you  may 
both  be  gladdened  ere  you  join  dear  ones  in 
glory,  by  seeing  an  increase  of  prosperity 
attend  our  work  among  the  children. 

Mr.  Paton,  in  reply,  said  :  Mr.  Galletly 
and  dear  friends, — ^lliis  address  which  you 
have  presented  to  me  has  taken  me  very 
much  by  surprise.  I  confess  you  do  me 
an  honour  of  which   I  am  not  worthy. 


Yonr  kind  fealiog  has  led  you  to  express 
too  high  an  appreciation  of  my  services 
as  a  Sabbath-school  teacher*  My  labours 
have  not  been  what  they  should  have 
been.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  regret 
the  small  results  proceeding  from  them ; 
yet  I  may  say,  I  have  not  been  without 
evidence  that  good  was  being  done  of 
which  I  was  not  aware  at'  the  time.  I 
have  had  letters  from  vonng  men  at  a 
distance,  and  have  met  others  in  travelling, 
who  told  me  that  I  had  been,  under  Ood, 
the  means  of  their  conversion.  I  mention 
this  for  your  encouragement,  as  teachers 
are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that  they  are 
labouring  for  naught  and  in  vain,  when 
God  is  blessing  Uiem  in  ways  they  know 
not.  But  any  services  I  have  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  Sabbath-school  teaching  have 
been  of  little  moment,  and  not  at  all  de- 
serving the  commendation  you  have 
expressed.  I  beg  very  heartily  and  affec- 
tionately to  thank  you  for  this  manifesta- 
tion of  your  esteem  and  kind  regards ;  I 
value  it  very  much.  This  beautiful  docu- 
ment will,  I  am  sur^  be  preserved  as  an 
heirloom  in  my  family,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  some  of  my  grandsons  may,  by 
God's  grace  bestowed  upon  them,  become 
earnest  and  efficient  Sabbath  -  school 
teachers  in  the  village.  I  beg  again 
warmljr  and  affectionately  to  thank  you 
for  this  address,  which  is  made  all  the 
more  valuable  to  me  that  the  names  of 
yon  all  are  appended  to  it.  I  trust,  when 
the '  work  and  warfare  upon  earth  is 
passed,  we  may  all  meet  in  the  Father's 
home  above. 

Mr.  Paton  resumed  his  seat  amid  ap- 
plause, mingled  with  tears.  Thereafter 
the  company  sang  the  hymn  beginning 
'Awake  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve,' 
and  the  choir  gave  most  expressively^  the 
hymn,  *  The  sands  of  time  are  sinking,' 
from  the  new.  hymnal. 


|t0ti«»  jof  Itihx  ^ttWicati0it»* 


Some  Facts  of  Eblxgion  and  Life  : 
Sermons  preached  before  Her  Majesty 
the  Qaeen,  in  Scotland,  1866-75.  By 
John  Tullooh,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St 
Mary's  College,  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  one  c^  Her  Majesty's 
GhapUdns  for  ScoUand, 

Edinbursb  and  London:  Wflliam  Blackwood 
A  Sons.    ia77. 

These  Sermons  are  dedicated  *  To  Her 
Most  GracicKiB  Majesty  the  Queen,  with 
feelings  of  the  most  nspeotf nl  loyalty 
md  regani'  It  is  also  said  tibey  were 
'preached  in  Her  Majesty's  {veaence, 
and  puhtlished  with  ber  approval.' 


In  a  short  prefatory  note,  Dr.  Tulloch 
says :  *  These  sermons  were  occasional 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  They 
were  preached  at  intervals,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  a  special  duty.  In  such 
circumstances  the  preacher  is  apt  to  re^ 
vert  to  familiar  lines  of  thought,  or  to 
dwell  on  such  facts  of  the  religioas  life 
as  seem  for  the  time  most  appropnate. 
He  does  not  aim  at  presenting  any  con- 
secutive outliiQue  of  divine  trutib.' 

The  sermons  are  fourteen  in  number ; 
and  the  following  is  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat:— 'Religion  and  Theology; 
^  Plviod  Fath^hoodj^he  Peace  of 
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Christ ;  Law  and  Life ;  the  Natnral  and 
the  Spiritual  Life ;  the  Mystery  of  Suffer- 
ing ;  Death,  and  Sorrow  for  the  Dead ; 
Light  in  the  Future ;  Grace  and  Freedom 
in  Christ;  Religion,  Culture,  Ritual; 
the  Light  of  the  World ;  the  Contrasts 
of  Life ;  Christian  Worsdiip ;  Christian 
Union. 

The  first  of  these  discourses  has  been 
for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  discussion,  both  of  a 
f ayourable  and  unfavourable  kind.  The 
Spectator  is  quite  in  raptures  about  it, 
and  sees  in  it  its  ideal  of  a  sermon ; 
other  journals,  however,  have  discerned 
in  it,  as  they  thought,  serious  defects, — 
the  chief  and  greatest  of  these  being  its 
unhesitating  and  unguarded  declaration 
that  theology  and  religion  are  things 
apart,  and  that  men  may  be  equally  pious, 
even  though  they  may  entertain  the  most 
diverse  theological  opinions;  indeed, 
may  be  good  men  without  definite  theo- 
logical views  at  all. 

In  considering  the  controversy  that 
has  arisen,  and  carefully  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  what  Dr.  Tulloch  really 
means  as  to  this  matter,  it  seems  to  us 
that  much  noiisapprehension  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a  different  way  of  put- 
ting it.  If  Dr.  Tulloch  simply  means 
that  the  great  majority  of  men  are  in- 
capable of  ;naking  themselves  acquainted 
with  theology  as  a  science,  we  quite 
agree  with  him ;  but  if  he  avers  that  even 
the  most  illiterate  can  have  no  right 
views  of  God,  and  that  his  religion  is 
independent  of  these  views,  we  most  de- 
cidedly differ  from  him.  No  adequate 
knowledge  of  God  is  possible  for  even 
the  greatest  mind ;  a  right  knowledge 
of  God,  though  of  a  most  limited  kind, 
is  possible  for  the  humblest,  and  his 
views  concerning  God  (which  is  essen- 
tially his  theology)  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  most  powerfully  influence  his 
religion.  If  I  regard  God  as  tyrannous, 
exacting,  and  even  sensual,  as  was  com- 
monly done  by  Pagans,  I  will  feel  and 
act  very  differently  towards  Him  from 
what  I  will  do  if  I  regard  Him  as  He 
is  represented  in  His  own  word — as 
merciful  and  righteous — ^the  altogether 
loving  and  lovable  One.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  man^s 
theology  lies  at  the  root  of  his  religion, 
and  gives  it  its  special  colour  and  com- 
^exion.  Paul  was  well  aware  of  this. 
When  at  Athens,  he  said  to  the  supersti- 
tious multitude,  as  well  as  to  the  philoso- 


phic few,  *  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship 
declare  I  unto  you.' 

And  we  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  us  strange  that  Dr.  Tul- 
loch should  take  such  a  position  as  that 
which  he  appears  at  least  to  have  taken 
in  this  discourse,  when  we  remember 
that  he  accounts  it  of  vital  importance 
that  men  should  recognise  in  God  the 
Divine  Father,  and  not  the  Juggernaut 
or  Jupiter,  which  the  natural  man  is  so 
apt  to  believe  Him  to  be  —  with  the 
saddest  of  consequences. 

In  the  discourse  on  '  The  Peace  of 
Christ*  we  have  a  great  deal  that  is 
good  and  true,  beautifully  and  eloquently 
expressed.  But  there  is  a  curious  and 
serious  omission.  ,  Dr.  Tulloch  rightly 
affirms  that  this  peace  is  internal,  and 
comes  not  from  external  circumstances, 
and  consists  essentially  in  union  to  God. 
But  what  is  it  that  separates  between  us 
and  God  ?  It  is,  says  Scripture,  *  our 
iniquities.'  Now,  an  important  aspect 
of  our  iniquities  is  their  guilt.  We  are 
represent^  in  (Jod's  word,  and  feel 
ourselves,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be  *  under 
condemnation.'  Now,  so  long  as  we 
are  under  condemnation,  peace  cannot 
be  ours ;  hence  an  essential  element  in 
the  peace  which  Christ  bestows  upon 
His  people  is  the  blessing  of  forgiveness. 
Thus  Jesus  said  to  those  whom  He  hel^ 
and  healed :  *  Depart  in  peace,  thy  sins 
are  forgiven.'  And  the  Apostle  Paul 
says:  *  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have 
peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  And  yet  this  is  an  element  of 
the  blessing  of  which  he  speaks  to  which 
Dr.  Tulloch  does  not  specially  refer, 
or,  indeed,  refer  at  all,  unless  we  under- 
stand him  as  doing  so  in  the  following 
passage : — '  This  peace,  we  may  further 
say,  touches  every  aspect  of  our  spiritual 
being.  From  within  it  radiates  all 
around,  it  illuminates  the  reason  and 
quiets  the  conscience,  while  it  sustains 
tiie  heart.' 

The  discourse  on  *  Law  and  Life, '  from 
the  text,  '  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not 
mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap,'  is  well  worthy 
of  attention  in  itself  considered,  and  as 
illustrating  an  aspect  of  truth  to  which 
it  has  been  supposed  men  of  Dr.  Tul- 
loch's  school  do  not  take  very  readily  or 
kindly.  '  The  lan^age  of  our  text,'  he 
says,  '  plamly  looks  at  the  sterner  side 
of  human  life  as  something  which  needs 
emphasis.    We  are  apt  to  overlook  or 
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nnder-estimate  it,  and  therefore  the 
apostle  takes  care  that  it  shall  be 
brought  clearly  into  sight.  The  harvest 
is  always  after  its  kind.  '*  He  that 
soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to 
the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life 
everlasting."  "  Let  every  man  prove  his 
own  work."  The  law  tells  with  equal 
force  on  both  sides.  That  which  is  sown 
to  the  Spirit  is  spiritual,  and  the  harvest 
thereof  is  everlasting  life.  The  good  seed 
brings  forth  good  fruit.  The  lives  of 
the  good  teem  with  an  ever-accumulat- 
ing wealth  and  goodness,  and  the  golden 
grain  hangs  more  heavily  in  the  late 
autumn  of  their  years.  But  this  side  of 
the  divine  law  needs  not  so  much  to 
be  enforced  as  the  darker  side.  Men 
readily  believe  if  they  do  well,  God  will 
do  well  with  them.  Or,  if  there  is  a 
strange  spirit  of  distrust  sometimes  on 
this  score, — ^as  with  the  man  who  hid 
his  talent  in  the  parable, — ^yet  such  a 
temper  is  less  frequent  than  the  dearth 
of  spiritual  insight  altogether.  It  is  far 
more  common  for  men  to  think  of  God 
as  likely  to  overlook  sin  than  to  fail  in 
rewarding  good.' 

In  the  last  sermon,on  *ChristiaDUnion,* 
Dr.  Tulloch  reverts,  not  formally  but 
really,  to  the  discourse  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume.  In  the  widespread 
desire  for  union  in  the  present  day 
he  sees  much  that  is  admirable  and 
encouraging.  It  betokens  large-hearted - 
ness,  and  large-heartedness  is  always  a 
wiser  as  well  as  a  better  thing  than 
narrow-mindedness ;  but  in  considering 
the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  teaching 
of  history,  he  sees  but  little  ground  of 
hope  on  a  wide  scale  for  what  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  Christian  union. 
Gfaristiaiis  have  sought  to  secure  uniform- 
ity rather  tlum  unity.  The  former  to 
any  great  extent  is  impossible ;  the  latter 
may  always  be  attained,  because  the 
former  consists  in  oneness  of  intellect 
and  opinion,  the  latter  in  oneness  of 
feeling  and  aim!  And  in  the  latter 
affirmation  seems  to  be  found  the  key- 
note of  Dr.  Tulloch's  teaching.*  Religion 
is  a  thing  of  the  heart  greatly  more  than 
of  the  head,  and  the  goepel  itself  proves 
itself  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion, not  because  it  sets  at  rest  all  specu- 
lative difficulties,  but  because  it  meets 
all  our  spiritual  wants. 

The  Yolume  is  one  which,  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  excellence  and  the  circum- 


stances in  which  it  is  issued,  will  find 
many  readers.  A^  in  this,  despite  cer- 
tain defects  of  teaching,  we  sincerely  re- 
1'oice.  Dr.  Tulloch's  philosophy  and  theo- 
ogy  are  eminently  spiritual  and  elevating. 
He  knows  well  the  state  of  opinion  and 
feeling  amongst  the  educated  classes  of 
the  day,  and  is  well  aware  of  the  terrible 
presence  and  power  of  a  degrading 
materialism  alike  in  the  walks  of  science 
and  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Against 
this  his  teaching  is  an  earnest,  intelligent, 
and  powerful  protest.  No  man  can  read 
these  discourses  without  feeling  that  he 
was  made  for  something  nobler  than  the 
life  of  the  senses,  and  that  something 
quite  different  is  required  of  him,  and 
possible  for  him,  than  to  say :  ^  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.' 
The  atmosphere  we  breathe   in  their 

gerusal  is  eminently  favourable  to  our 
igher  life,  and  they  impress  us,  as  only 
the  best  kind  of  discourses  do,  with  a 
sense  of  the  reality  and  supreme  import- 
ance of  religion,  and  the  transcendent 
worth  of  the  immortal  soul. 

The  Intermediate  State  ;  or,  the  Con- 
dition of  Human  Souls  between  the 
Hour  of  Death  and  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. By  Rev.  Joseph  Bush.  Second 
Edition. 

London  :  Sold  at  66  Paternoster  Row.  1877. 
The  subject  of  which  Mr.  Bush  treats  is 
doubtless  one  of  much  interest.  We  do 
not  think  the  aspect  of  it  which  he  brings 
before  us  is  that  which  is  pressing  most 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men 
in  the  present  day ;  still  we  have  no 
doubt  that  for  many  this  aspect  has 
special  attractions. 

We  believe  that  few  men  entertain 
the  theory  with  which  the  great  name 
of  Whately  was  associated,  i.e.  that 
souls  at  death  pass  into  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness until  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.  The  arguments  by  which 
that  ingenious  and  powerful  writer  sup- 
ported his  theory  were  plausible,  and,  of 
course,  skilfullv  put.  Mr.  Bush  in  no 
wav  leans  to  the  teaching  of  the  arch- 
bishop on  this  subject,  neither  does  he 
accept  that  which  is  usually  received  as 
orthodox.  He  believes  that  there  is  an 
intermediate  state,  both  for  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked;  that  in  which  the 
righteous  await  the  final  judgment,  and 
the  reunion  of  their  bodily  and  spiritual 
nature,  is  called  Paradise ;  that  in  which 
the  wicked  are  confined  till  their  doom. 
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is  formally  fixed,  is  called  Gehenna.  In 
support  of  this  theonr,  Mr.  Bosh  qaotes 
many  passages  of  Scaiptnre,  aifinning 
that  he  will  allow  Scnptuze  to  be  its 
own  interpreter  in  the  matter.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Bush  has  to  give  his  own 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
passages  quoted,  and  of  course,  also,  liJce 
other  commentatcoB,  he  imagines  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  and  hia 
yiews  of  it  are  entirely  harmonious. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  see  eye  to  eye 
with  him  in  ttos  matter.  We  also  havtt 
our  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
passages  quoted ;  and  Mr.  Bush  does  not 
always,  as  we  once  heard  a  student  say 
of  Rosenmiiller,  '  agree  with  us.'  The 
little  volume,  however,  gives  evidence 
of  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
is  written  with  clearness  and  force  as 
well  as  all-absorbiDg  earnestness. 

Life  Struqoles:  An  Autobiographic 
Becord  of  the  Earlier  Trials  and 
Triumphs  of  the  Hey.  James  Inches 
Hillocks.  Edited,  with  Eemarks,  by 
the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  A.M. 

Glasgow:  John  Marr  &  Sons.    1876. 

*  The  larger  portion  of  this  volume,'  we 
are  informed,  ^  is  based  on  Mr.  Hillocks' 
Life  Story,^ — this  Life  Story  having 
been  written  by  Mr.  Hillocks  himself, 
and  a  prize  adjudicated  to  it.  It  has 
passed  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  GilfQlan, 
who  here  gives  the  story  of  Mr.  Hillocks' 
life,  connecting  its  various  parts  with 
appropriate  remarks,  and  basing  on  it 
suitable  reflections. 

The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest ; 
and  Mr.  Gilflllan,  we  need  not  say,  has 
done  his  part  in  a  way  that  adds  much 
to  its  attractiveness.  Appreciating  alike 
the  pndseworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Hillocks 
after  self-improvem«it;  his  literary 
aspirations,  andhisphilanthropiclabours, 
he  has  thrown  around  them  the  glamour 
of  his  genius,  and  invested  'the  c^ry ' 
with  a  delightful  interest 

Mr.  Hillocks  is  what  may  bei  called  a 
character^-^A.  character  worth  knowings 
and  in  most  respects  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. Bom  in  the  humblest  circum- 
stances, having  to  work  while  yet  a 
child  at  the  weary  loom^  not  only  for 
his  own  si^port,  but  ios  the  support 
(p|  his  invalid  father  and  family,  he 
yet  contriyed  to  get  the  rudiments  of 
education,  and  cherished  the  hope  of 
one  day  standing  in  the  pulpit  as  an 
fiffdained  minister  of  the  gospeL    Aiid 


though  so  much  was  against  him,  and 
his  hope  might  have  seemed  '  a  fond 
imagination,'  it  was  ultimately  real- 
ised. He  now  occupies  an  important 
and  most  useful  position  in  London, 
and  is  doing  a  good  work  in  that  great 
home-mission  field  for  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  multitudes  of  the  perishing 
around  him. 

The  story  is  one  which  we  cordially 
commend  to  the  young.  They  will  find, 
as  they  read,  how  many  kind  hearts  and 
willing  han^  ar<e  ready  to  help  those 
who  really  try  to  help  themselves. 
Sometimes  young  men  have  set  before 
them  as  sources  of  inspiration  and,  ex- 
amples for  imitation  those  whose  sur- 
passing mental  powers  only  reduce  them 
to  despair.  But  whilst  Mr.  Hillocks  is 
possessed  of  excellent  mental  gifts,  he 
is  placed  at  no  immeasurable  'distance 
in  this  respect  from  multitudes  who 
might  succeed,  if  only  they  were  ani- 
mated by  his  spirit. 

There  is  much  in  the  volume  that 
tempts  quotation ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
story  itself  almost  irresistibly  impels 
one  to  rehearse  it ;,  but  we  re&ain,  and 
send  our  readers  to  the  volume.  It  is 
moderate  in  size  as  -well  as  in  price, 
and  will  prove,  we  trust,  in  the  best 
sense,  in  the  experience  of  many,  ^  a  pro- 
fitable investment.' 

Faggots.  By  Rev.  David  Macrae, 
Author'of  *  George  Harrington,'  '  The 
Americans  at  Home,.'  etc. 

Glasgow:  John  S.  Marr  A  Sons.    1876. 

'  Faggots,'  a  curious  titie  this  for  a 
book,  and  what  meaneth  it  ?  A  f  a^ot, 
we  said  to  ourselves,  is  something  fit 
for  burning  and  ready  to  be  consumed. 
So  we  imagmed  that  it  was  meant  to 
shadow  f or&  a  number  of  things,  which 
Mr.  Macrae  had  gathered  togeth^  as 
relics  of  antiquity,  and  now  meant  to 
commit  to  the  flames.  On  looking  at 
the  table  oi  contents,  however,  we  found 
we  were  mistaken.  Faggots  represents 
a  cheerful  Christmas  fire,  round  which  a 
number  of  perscms  are  eagerly  oongre^ 
gated,  beguiling  the  hours  with  tales  ol 
other  places  and  c^er  days.  Besides 
the  tales  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  title,  there  are  several  others, 
some  of  them,  indeed,  yery  brief. 

Mr.  Macrae  has  sought  chiefly  the 
amusement,  but  has  not  forgotten  the 
edification,  of  his  readers.  He  has  a 
graphic  pen,  and  toudies  often   th6 
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q)riug8  of  l&u^ier,  and  gratifies  his 
readers  with  a  hearty  guffaw;  but  he 
alao  has  the  rarer  power  of  touching 
the  source  of  tears,  aiKl  they  are  not 
imfrequently  melted  into  tenderness. 

Among  the  humoroQS  Jitorles,  that 
on  ^  Babies '  is  pejiiaps  the  most  success- 
fnl,  and  hits  off  many  parental  weak- 
nesses and  baby  annoyances  all  the 
more  effeetiyely,  that  you  feel  that  the 
writer  loves  the  little  tormentors  very 
dearly,  notwithstanding  all  his  quizzing. 

Mr.  Maccae  is  a  physiologist,  and  dis- 
courses on  the  stomach ;  he  has  great 
faith  in  the  powefs  of  cookery.  The 
stomach,  he  thinks,  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant an  ethical  factor  as  the  conscience, 
and  has  not  been  duly  considered,  either 
by  the  moralist  or  diyine.  There  is 
much  truth  in  hia  paper  on  tbe  subject, 
though,  of  course,  8uo  m&rCf  he  carries 
the  thing  a  little  too  far. 

We  need  not,  however,  particularize. 
The  book  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
will  be  a  valuable  means  of  entertain- 
ment at  the  dome&tio  gathering,  or  in 
the  privacy  of  the  family  circle. 

To  one  point  we  must  advert,  and 
^  is  as  to  matters  of  taste;  there 
are  those,  we  are  aware,  who  are  so 
ezoesfiively  fastidious  that  they  allow 
themselves  to  speak  only  in  monosyl- 
lables and  interjections.  They  cannot 
nnderstand  a  vigorous,  mind,  which 
honestly  describes  what  it  sees  and  calls 
things  by  their  proper  names ;  but  still 
surely  there  are  limits  within  which  every 
writer,  reverend  or  otherwise,  should 
l^eep,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr* 
Macrae  occasionally  transgresses  these-^ 
allowing  himself  at  times  to  use  phrases 
and  indiflge  in  a  vein  of  remark  from 
which  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to 
abstain. 

The  Martyb  Graves  of  Scotland  : 
Being  the  Travels  of  a  Country 
Minister  in  his  own  Country.  Second 
Series.  By  the  Bev.  John  H.  Thou- 
sov,  Eagkaham. 

Bdintergli:  Johnstone,  Hnntoz^  &  Co.    1877. 

Mb.  Thomson,  in  his  previous  vc^ume  on 
tWs  subject,  told  his  readers  that  he 
▼iated  more  spots  sacred  to  departed 
worth  than  he  had  noticed  in  the 
▼olume.  He  had,  therefore,  materials 
at  his  disposal  for  the  production  of  a 
8«oond  series,  which  he  now  publishes. 
This  volume,'  he  8ayl^  *  ocmtams  an 
account  of  visits  to  thbty^fire  gnvres 


of  the  MartjTB  of  Scotland;  the  fixrt 
volume  contained  twenty-two.' 

This  w<Mrk  is  chanetexiMd  by  the  same 
excellences  as  its  predeoessor,  and  those 
who  have  enjoyed  it»  will  doubtless- 
gladly  welcome  this.  Mr.  Thomson 
deeply  reveres  the  memory  of  the 
martyrs ;  but  he  is  no  ignorant  wor« 
shipper,  and  writes  with  discriminatioii 
as  well  as  enthusiasm.  The  volume  is 
beautifully  illustrated  and  tastefully 
printed,  and  altogether  is  worthy  of' 
"warm  commendatioD. 

The  Evangeucal  Magazine:  January 
and  February  1877.  Edited  by 
Henry  RobebtBetnoldSjD.D.  With 
which  is  issued  The  Missionabt 
Chronicle. 

London :  Hodder  &  Stongbton. 

Our  old  and  well-known  friend.  The 
Evangelical  Magazine^  came,  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Dr.  Reynolds.  Dr.  Reynolds  is 
not  only  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
extensive  scholarship,  but  has  had  much 
experience  of  editorial  work,  as  oo« 
editor  with  Dr.  Allon  of  The  British 
Quarterly  Review!  and,  as  he  has 
gathered  round  him  a  staff  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  Congregational  body,  as 
well  as  oontributes  papers  of  his  own, 
the  result  cannot  hut  be  satisfactory. 
The  names  of  Baldwin  Brown,  Samuel 
Cox,  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  such,  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the 
articles,  which  come  firom  their  skilful 
and  practised  pens.  The  book  notices, 
though  brief,  are  careful,  kindly,  and 
discriminating.  We  observe,  with  plea- 
sure, a  very  appreciative  notice  of  the 
memorial  volume  of  Dr.  A.  M'Ewen  in 
the  February  number.  We  wish  I'he 
Evangelical  all  manner  of  success. 

The  Australian  Presbtterl^  Calen- 
dar AND  Educational  Reportee  of 
Victoria,  for  1877.  Edited  by  D. 
Macdonald,  D.D.  Tenth  Year  of 
Issue. 

Melbonrne:  Henrr  Madoay,  Presbyterian  Book 
Depot. 

We  have  seen  a  little  book  entitled 
Enquire  Within  for  Everything.  It 
purported  to  be  a.  treasury  of  universAl 
information,  and  could  scarcely  fulfil 
the  liu^e  promise  which  it  gave.  This 
calendar  is  not  in  the  least  foetentioiui 
m  its  form  or  title',  but  the  amount  oC 
information  it  contains  concerning  aH 
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manner  of  Australian  affairs  is  wonder- 
ful. The  social,  commercial,  educa- 
tional, and  ecclesiastical  life  of  that 
deeply  interesting  dolony  is  in  it  repre- 
sented on  a  large  scale,  and  you  need 
only  to  turn  to  its  teeming  pages  to 
certify  yourself  concerning  all  manner 
of  persons  and  things  connected  there- 
with. Besides  being  a  useful  vade 
mecum  to  the  colonist,  the  many  in  this 
country,  who  have  friends  in  Australia, 
'  will  find  it  replete  with  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

PaAcncAL  Faith.  A  Sermon  preached 
IN  THE  Temporary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Well's  Lane,  Streatham. 
By  Rev.  John  Kelly. 

London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  1876. 
It  is  very  easy  to  expose  the  errors 
of  theoretical  Antinomianism,  but  to 
annihilate  practical  Antinomianism  is 
another  and  different  thing.  The  con- 
spicuous and  lamentable  divorce  between 
ilie  profession  and  the  practice  of 
multitudes  of  so-called  Christians,  is  at 
once  the  scandal  and  the  weakness  of 
the  Church. 

This  grievous  inconsistency  Mr.  Kelly 
in  these  pages  clearly  and  ably  exposes. 
He  shows  that  while  faith  receives 
Christ  as  our  Saviour,  it  necessarily  leads 
to  a  Christ-like  life.  The  truth  and 
teaching  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  are 
*  faithfully  and  forcibly  proclaimed ;  and 
we  do  not  wonder,  considering  the 
terrible  prevalence  of  the  evil  denounced, 
and  the  fitness  of  the  discourse  to  help 
to  remedy  the  evil,  that  Mr.  Kelly  was 
requested  to  gain  for  it  by  publication 
a  larger  audience  than  can  be  reached 
by  the  living  voice. 

Helen  Gray  *  or,  Come  and  See.    By 
J.  W.  M. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.    1876. 

This  little  story  gives  an  account  of  a 
great  and  happy  change  that  was 
wrought  in  two  ladies  of  culture  and 
good  position  by  means  of  the  services 
held  during  the  visit  of  the  American 
evangelists  to  '  Edinburgh.  Listless, 
aimless,  and. unsatisfied,  after  their  con- 
version they  possess  a  new  life — a  life  of 
strong  diffusive  joy,  and  having  an 
earnest  purpose. 

We  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  tale  of 
real  life,  and  that  not  a  few  could  testify 
from  their  own  experience  to  its  truth- 
fulness. 


The  Ministry  op  the  Son  of  Man  :  A 
Sermon  preached  in  Elgin  Place 
Chapel,  on  Sabbath,  12th  November 
1876,  in  connection  with  the  Forty- 
fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Glasgow 
Benevolent  Society.  By  the  Rev. 
Fergus  Ferguson,  Queen's  Park 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Glas- 
gow. 

Glasgow:  DaTid  Bryce  A  Son.    Edinburgh: 
Andrew  EUiot    1876. 

We  have  sometimes  noticed  that  Mr. 
Ferguson,  in  his  discourses,  adventured 
into  spheres  of  thought,  and  used  modes 
of  expression,  whic^  we  deemed  more 
suitable  for  professorial  than  popular 
purposes.  From  this  fault,  if  fault  it 
be,  the  discourse  before  us  is  altogether 
free.  It  is  singularly  dear  and  direct, 
both  in  thought  and  expression,  and 
moves  along  with  a  strong  and  steady 
flow.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sermon  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  reader  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  is  as  spiritually  refreshing  as  it 
is  intellectually  stimulating. 

The  Scottish  Psalmist:  A  Manual  of 
Standard  and  Church  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes  for  Christian  Worship. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Alexander 
Machray,  Conductor  of  Psalmody, 
East  Church,  Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen:  A.  Brown  &  Co.    1876. 

The  taste  for  improved  congregational 
music  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
of  the  Church  life  of  the  present  day, 
and  verily  there  was  need  and  room 
for  improvement.  The  singing,  or,  as 
Norman  Macleod  called  it,  the  grunting, 
in  most  churches  was  anything  but 
pleasant  to  hear  or  devotional  in  its 
effect. 

This  new  movement,  however,  needs 
careful  and  skilful  guidance.  If  our 
sanctuary  service  of  song  become  a  mere 
operatic  performance,  then  the  cure 
will  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Good 
tunes  tastefully  arranged,  with  judicious 
directions,  are  of  mudi  importance,  and 
this  we  have  in  the  admirable  publica- 
tion before  us.  Mr.  Machray  ^ves  us 
things  new  and  old,  and  the  best  of 
both.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly 
helpful  to  all  who  will  honestly  avail 
themselves  of  its  valuable  assistance. 
We  note,  what  Mr.  Machray  also  notes 
with  approval,  the  saying :  *  That  drawl- 
ing should  be  avoided  even  in  the  most 
solemn  tunes,  and  irreverent  haste  in 
the  most  cheerful' 
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THE  SCOTTISH  STUDENT. 

Sometimes  we  feel  it  to  be  rather  a  carious  affair  to  be  informed  by  a  candid 
neighbour  what  really  are  our  leading  characteristics.  Virtues  on  account  of  which 
we  valued  ourselves  disappear,  and  certain  frailties  from  which  we  imagined  we 
were  entirely  free  are  copiously  imputed.  Seen  in  our  neighbour's  mirror,  we 
undergo  a  wonderful  transformation,  and  seriously  question  our  personal  identity. 

The  Scottish  student  or  *  freshman '  has  recently  been  callea  upon  to  bdiold 
himself  in  the  mirror  of  the  Saturday  Review.  If  he  has  hitherto  entertained  a 
comfortable  opinion  of  himself,  and  unagined  that  he  was  more  comely  than  a 
Yahoo  or  better  educated  than  a  ICaffir,  he  must  do  so  no  longer.  At  his  best 
estate  he  is  simply  a  Dominie  Sampson,  without  the  Dominie's  *•  erudition '  and 
moral  excellence.  For  the  Scottish  freshman  would  run  to  all  excess  of  riot,  if  it 
were  not  that  his  penniless  condition  prevents  him. 

Now,  is  aU  this  according  to  sober  truth  and  verity?  or  is  it  a  compound  of 
ignorance  and  malice?  Why  this  attack  on  the  Scottish  student, — an  attack 
characterized  by  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Saturday's  bitterest  articles,  without 
the  redeeming  (if  aught  can  redeem  such  things)  quality  of  cleverness?  Was  it 
simply  because  the  writer  was  sorely  in  need  of  a  subject,  or  that  he  desired  to 
gratify  an  ancient  grudge?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  article  will  in  no  way  hurt 
Sie  persons  against  whom  it  is  directed,  or  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  writer.  It 
is  a  stone  that  rebounds. 

We  grant,  indeed,  that  queer  specimens  of  '  freshmen '  occasionally  present  them- 
selves at  our  universities,  and  we  could  give  as  striking  instances  of  ignorance  as 
the  Saturday  gives,  and  tell  some  queerer  stories ;  but  to  make  what  is  merely 
exceptional  typical  of  a  class,  and  affirm  of  a  whole  what  may  be  true  of  an 
infinitesimal  part,  is  grossly  unjust. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  aspect  of  Scottish  student  life  which  might  have  excited 
the  approval  of  any  journalist  except  one  whose  chief  attainment  is  to  have  got 
the  length  of  nil  admirari.  We  refer  to  the  manly  and  self-sacrificing  efforts 
which  have  in  multitudes  of  instances  been  made  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Sydney  Smith  said  the  Scotch  cultivated  literature  (tenua  avenu)  *  on  a  little  oat- 
meal.' This  has  been  strictly  true  of  many  who  have  risen  to  distinction  »in  the 
walks  of  professional  life  and  left  an  honoured  name.  The  Scottish  student  has 
^ill  in  many  cases  rough  work  to  do  and  serious  difficulties  with  which  to  con- 
tend ;  but  this,  in  some  respects,  is  not  to  be  regretted,  and  certainly  is  a  desirable 
element  of  strength  in  our  modem  life,  which  is  becoming  corrupt  by  reason  of 
the  prevalence  of  hurtful  habits  of  effeminate  indulgence. 

THE  SYNOD'S  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  LORD  ADVOCATE. 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  Synod's  Education  Committee  waited  on  the  Lord  Advocate 
with  a  view  of  pressing  on  his  attention  certain  points  in  reference  to  the  recent 
Education  Act  which  might  be  improved.  The  statement  by  the  committee  is 
very  ably  drawn  up,  and  carries  with  it  much  force. 

One  of  the  points  insisted  on  is  the  establishment  of  a  Board  for  Scotland  with 
independent  powers.  All  who  have  had  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act 
know  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  acquaintance 
wMdi  in  parts  it  displays  of  the  state  of  things  in  certain  districts  of  our 
country.  On  one  occasion,  'a  Right  Honourable,'  chairman  of  a  rural  Board, 
who  has  had  experience  of  Parliamentary  life,  was  compelled  to  exclaim,  while 
endeavouring  to  apply  certain  inapplicable  rules,  '  This  will  never  do.  Think  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  in  London  legislating  for  circumstances  of  which  they  know 
Uttle  or  nothing !  The  superior  Board  for  us  ought  to  be  composed  of  persons 
whose  knowledge  of  Scotch  affairs  is  eqvial  or  similar  to  our  own.'  This  is  so 
reasonable,  and  so  obviously  fitted  to  be  beneficial,  that  we  wonder  it  can  be  resisted 
for  a  moment.  . 

Another  very  important  point  referred  to  by  the  committee,  was  the  necessity  for 
providing  the  means  of  scholars  getting  a  higher  kind  of  education  than  the  usual 
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standardB  required.  We  are  in  danger  of  being  educated-  at  our  primary  schools 
only  in  the  three  R's ;  and  no  encouragement  is  g^ven  to  the  teacher  to  help  for- 
ward those  scholars  whose  abilities  and  aq>iration8  are  above  those  of  their  f  cdlows. 

One  great  feature  in  the  old  parish  school  system  was,  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
Btadious  youtii  to  prepare  himself  for  creditably  taking  his  place  at  college. 
Often  the  teacher  (schoolmaster  he  was  called,  wmch  soxmds  and  means  quite  a 
different  thing)  was  himself  a  University  man,  and  had  much  pleasure  and  pride 
in  fitting  hop^nl  youths  for  a  college  course.  It  is  true  some  of  these  men  had 
bat  little  pleasure  in  the  three  B^s,  and  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  them  much 
neglected  this  department  of  their  duty,  but  still  they  created  an  elevating  atmo- 
sphere about  the  school;  and  whilst  we  seek  to  improve  on  themselves  and  their 
methods  where  these  were  defective,  we  should  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deprived 
of  what  was  really  good  about  them. 

To  other  points  we  do  not  refer.  His  lordship,  of  course,  courteously  received 
the  deputation,  and  promised  attention  to  their  statement.  Not  the  greatest 
admirer  of  the  Act  wul  affirm  that  it  is  perfect.  It  was  obtained  after  sore  and 
multifarious  conffict,  and  was  perhaps  the  best  possible  in  the  circumstances,  but 
this  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  improve  it  as  it  moves  along. 

A  MODERN  MARTYR. 
When  we  think  of  martyrdom  now-a-days,  we  go  back  in  imagination  a  century 
or  two,  or  travel  into  foreign  lands.    But  the  days  of  martyrdom  are  not  over  and 
gone;  and  even  on  British  soil,  despite  our  boasted  freedom  (slaves  cannot  breathe 
in  England — ^nor  martyrs,  we  supposed !),  a  martyr  is  to  be  found. 

In  Horsemonger  Lane  Jail  lies  in  durance  vile  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tooth,  for  conscience 
sake.*  Conscience  is  a  sacred  word,  and  conscientious  scmpl^  are  always  to  be 
respectfully  regarded.  And  we  shall  not  make  light  of  Mr.  Tooth's  convictions, 
seeing  he  has  given  the  utmost  proof  of  their  intensity  and  sincerity ;  as  to  their 
enlightenment,  that  is  another  matter.  In  one  aspect  of  it,  the  cause  of  Mr.  Tooth's 
imprisonment  is  miserably  insignificant, — a  matter  of  mere  mummery,  millinery, 
and  posture, — ^bodily  adornment  and  eiercise,  which  on  the  highest  authority  are 
affirmed  *•  to  profit  Httle.'  But  in  another  it  is  of  great  importance.  It  concerns 
the  whole  and  long  and  keenly  agitated  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  State.  Mr.  Tooth  claims  for  the  Church  entire  spiritual  independence,  which 
is  a  very  just  and  scriptural  claim  on  just  and  scriptural  conditions.  And  here  lies 
the  gist  of  the  matter — (he  conditions!'  Mr.  Tooth  wishes  State  support  and  State 
protection  for  the  Church,  and  yet  liberty  to  preach  and  practise  as  he  pleases. 
In  this  matter  Mr.  Tooth  is  representative  of  multitudes ;  they  cherish  his  convic- 
tions, if  they  have  not  exactly  gone  his  length. 

The  tide  of  popular,  as  apart  from  sectional,  opinion  is,  however,  hopelessly 
^  against  them.  If  they  wish  to  be  free  indeed,  they  must  be  willing  to  pay  tiie 
price.  Thus  The  Times,  that  astute  observer  of  the  passing  hour  and  echo  of  the 
general  voice,  says : — *  But  there  is  one  other  consideration  which  Mr.  Tooth  may 
do  well  to  consider.  Supposing  his  object  worth  contending  for,  is  there  any 
diance  of  his  obtaining  it  by  the  means  he  has  adopted  ?  The  same  procedure 
which  was  witnessed  the  Sunday  before  last  at  Hatcham  was  repeated  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  Tooth  had  refused  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  his  church  to  ihe  clergyman  whom 
the  Bishop  had  appointed  in  his  place,  and  in  consequence  the  churdi  was  by  tiie 
Bishop's  order  dosied.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  law  is  too  strong  for  Mr. 
Tooth,  and  that  the  practices  he  desires  to  maintain  can  without  difficulty  be 
prevented.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  pn^er  authorities,  if  they  cannot  control  Mr. 
Tooth,  at  least  to  prevent  illegal  ceremonies  from  being  performed  in  his  church. 
Is  it,  then,  either  worth  while  or  dignified  to  make  whi2  can  be  only  an  appeal  nd 
misericordiam  against  a  perfectly  inevitable  result  ?  Mr.  Tooth  cannot  reply  that 
he  is  prevented  from  conducting  divine  worshq>  according  to  his  conscience.  He  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  leave  Horsemonger  Lane  Jail  to-morrow,  and  conduct  the  most 
extreme  ritualistic  service  he  can  devise,  provided  he  will  be  content  to  conduct  it 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  in  a  building  not  assigned  by  law  to  be  used  under 

*  Mr.  Tooth  has  been  let  at  liberty,  but  on  terms  that  in  oonsistency  involve  his  speedy 
re-incarceoration.    To  piy  the  costs  is  for  Mr.  Tooth  to  give  up  his  case. 
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certain  comditionB.  He  it  not  forbidden  to  do  certain  things ;  he  is  only  fofbidden 
to  do  them  in  a  given  place,  which  he  holds  in  the  character  of  a  trustee.  As  long 
as  he  daims  privileges  which  are  secured  to  him  by  secular  courts,  he  must  obey 
the  mo^tions  of  those  courts;  but  he  can  emancipate  himself  at  any  moment  from 
their  authoritr.  If  he  is  a  martyr,  it  is  for  a  mere  triviality,  but  it  is  also  for  a 
triviality  which  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  enjoy  under  proper  conditions.* 

l?he  ever- watchful  Liberation  Society  has  had  its  eye  on  Mr.  Tooth's  case,  and 
speaks  of  it  with  its  usual  decision  and  intelligence.  What  it  says  is  worth  notic- 
ing. It  has  thus  been  sunmiarized : — *  After  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case, 
it  deals  with  the  objections  and  demands  of  the  Ritualists.  These,  it  is  stated, 
^'  dearly  involve  a  great  deal  more  than  the  policy  or  the  history  of  the  Public 
Warship  B^spilation  Act,  or  than  the  antecedents  of  Lord  Penzance."  It  is  pointed 
out  that  ^'  the  liberty  for  which  Mr.  Tooth  pleads  is  liberty  for  tiie  dergy  of  the 
Establidied  Church  to  conduct  the  services  of  the  Church  without  the  interference 
of  the  secular  authority ;  and  if  that  were  conceded,  the  condition  of  the  laity 
would  be  ev&i  more  hdpless  than  it  now  is.  But  Mr.  Tooth  does  not  object  to  the 
interference  of  the  secular  authority  m  establishing  the  Church,  in  investing  its 
clergy  with  special  privileges,  and  in  endowing  tibem  from  national  resources." 
The  '^ spiritual  independence'*  daimed,  however  essential  it  may  be  for  the 
religbufl  communities,  cannot  be  enjoyed  where  those  communities  are  established 
by  the  State.  The  continued  existence  of  such  a  conflict  is  declared  to  be  impos- 
sible, and  there  is  but  one  mode  of  deating  with  the  difficulty  which  could  remove 
the  objections,  or  meet  the  wants,  ci  both  parties.  '*  The  State  can  disestablish 
tiie  Church  without  a  loss  of  d^ity,  and  be  at  the  same  time  relieved  from 
embarrassments  which  make  its  connection  with  the  Church  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  It  is  an  heroic  remedy  which  is  now  imperativdy  called 
for  ;  and  though  both  Churchmen  and  Liberal  politidans  may  naturally  shrink 
from  grappling  with  its  difficulties,  the  events  of  every  day  show,  and  will  continue 
to  show,  tibat  its  adoption  is  inevitable,  if  the  authority  of  the  State  is  to  be  upheld, 
the  Episcopal  Churcui  in  England  tranquillized,  and  social  peace  and  order  are  to 
be  maintaiaed.'' ' 

As  to  the  attitude  of  our  friends  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  a  pretty  brisk  correspondence  has  been  going  on  in  the  newspapers. 
We  give  the  following  letter  from  one  who  signs  himself  *  Another  Episcopalian :  * — 

'Without  any  attempt  to  commit  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Tooth's  line  of  action,  or  wisning  to  express  any  approval  of  the 
"ritual"  at  St.  James',  Hatcham,  yet  permit  me  to  state  tliat  a  considerable 
number  of  clergy,  beyond  the  *'  score  and  a  half  "  who  signed  the  address  to  Mr. 
Tooth,  entirdy  sympathize  with  him  in  his  refusal  to  recognise  the  right  of  a 
secular  court  to  suspend  him  a  sacris,  though  they  have  not  felt  it  expedient 
publidy  to  express  their  sentiments ;  and  they  are  very  indignant  at  the  intoler- 
ance shown  towards  one  large  section  of  the  English  Church,  whilst  the  Bishops 
and  the  Low  Church  dergy  are  allowed  to  disregud  with  impunity  the  judgments 
oi  the  same  court.' 

One  cannot  but  be  deejay  interested  in  this  case  of  modem  martyrdom ;  and  the 
quesition  cannot  but  arise,  whether  it  will,  after  all,  be  amicably  settled  in  some  of 
the  many  courts  with  wmch  it  has  to  do,  and  the  excitement  which  it  has  created 
pass  away,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  that  which  at  last  is  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis, 
and  cause  the  mighty  and  ancient  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Eugland  to  be  formally, 
as  it  has  long  been  really,  rent  asunder. 

THE  MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
The  meeting  of  Parfiament  was  looked  f orwavd  to  this  year  with  spedal  and 
earnest  interest    Indeed,  murmurs  both  loud  and  deep  have  long  been  heard 
because  of  its  not  meeting  much  earlier,  and  for  a  special  purpose. 

The  Queen's  Speech  is  generally  regarded  as  a  land  of  harmless  document,  the 
writer  of  wluk^  sedu  to  se^n  to  say  a  great  deal  and  mean  little,  and  generally 
succeeds  to  perfection.  It  was  evident  however,  from  the  app^ance  of  bom 
Houses,  that  there  was  something  unusual  in  the  air.  Dignified  composure  or  mere 
matter  of  course  attendance  was  displaced  by  a  look  everywhere  of  eager  interest 
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or  stedfast  resolve, — the  meaning  of  all  this  being  that  a  great  question  lay  at 
men's  hearts,  and  demanded  the  utmost  and  earliest  consideration.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone,  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  about  this  now  all-engrossing  Eastern  Question.  We  have 
heard  of  ^burning  questions; '  this  is  evidently  the  burning  question  of  the  present 
session,  and  cArries  with  it  issues  of  the  last  importance,  not  in  the  interests  of  a 
particdar  government  or  country  only,  but  of  humanity  itself. 

THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  NORTH  LEITH. 
By  the  death  of  this  prominent  and  influential  clergyman  at  the  not  advanced  age 
of  flfty-seven,  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  sustained  no  small  loss.  As  the  minister 
of  one  of  the  most  populous  parishes  and  largest  congregations  in  Scotland,  he  had 
more  than  ample  work  to  do,  but  this  did*  not  exhaust  his  energies.  For  many 
years  he  was  convener  of  the  Endowment  Scheme  Committee,  and  had  mudb 
to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  recent  Patronage  Act.  Dr.  Smith  sincerely  and 
ardently  longed  for  the  union  of  the  three  great  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland,  and  wrought  according  to  his  light  and  his  conviction  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object.  Of  course  we  differoL  from  him  widely  as  to  his  methods, 
but  at  this  moment  our  word  will  be  only  one  of  regret  and  regard  for  one 
whom  even  a  brief  intercourse  with  taught  us  to  love,  and  around  the  cherished 
object  of  whose  life-work  there  is  more  than  a  patriotic  charm. 

AID  FOR  THE  SUFFERERS  IN  BULGARIA,  SERVIA,  ETC. 
While  attention  is  being  continually  and  strongly  directed  to  the  action  that  is 
being  taken  in  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  Eastern  Question,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  many,  many  thousands  in  the  East  are  sofEering  from  aU  the  horrors 
of  famine  and  disease,  and  are  urgently  in  need  of  aid.  The  details  of  their  suffer- 
ings would  move  even  the  hardest  heart  to  compassion.  These  we  spare  our 
readers ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  not  the  less  earnestly  entreat  individual  and 
congregational  effort  in  behalf  of  men  and  women  and  little  ones  perishing  for 
lack  of  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  Those  who  are  working  amongst  these  poor 
unhappy  creatures  are  certainly  jeoparding  their  lives  in  the  high  places  oi  the 
field,  and  well  deserve  to  have  their  hands  held  up  and  hearts  cheered  by  the 
cordial  sympathy  and  practical  assistance  of  friends  at  home. 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  Edinburgh,  called  *  The  Edinburgh  Women's 
Working  Association,'  for  the  relief  of  these  sufferers  in  the  East  of  Europe.  For  the 
information  and  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish  to  assist,  we  give  the  following : — 

'  The  Association  has  despatched  to  different  reliable  i^encies  of  distribution — 
41  large  bales  or  other  packages,  containing  10,094  articles,  including  bluikets, 
rugs,  quilts,  and  clothing,  besides  some  donations  of  cloth  unmade  up. 

*  In  money  the  Association  has  received  up  to  this  date  £1456,  16s.  9d.  Of  this 
sum,  besides  the  working  expenses,  purchase  of  materials,  carriage  and  transmission 
of  goods,  advertising,  and  postage, — £640  have  been  sent  to  Misses  Irby  and 
Johnston,  £200  to  Dr.  Sandwith,  £200  to  Dr.  Ziemann,  £150  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomson  of  Constantinople,  and  £150  to  the  agency  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

*  Contributions  in  money,  warm  clothing,  blankets,  rugs.  Ulsters,  shawls,  warm 
loose  jackets,  cloaks;  tweed  suits  for  men  and  boys,  material,  and  partly  worn 
clothing  if  warm,  strong,  and  clean — woollen — ^not  cotton,  will  be  gratefully  received 
at  the  Bible  Society  House,  5  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh ;  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Guthrie, 
13  Northumberland  Street ;  Mrs.  Murray  Mitchell,  Napier  Road ;  Miss  Chalmers, 
2  Leamington  Terrace ;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Grieve,  7  Blacket  Place ;  and  by 

*  Elizabeth  P.  Nichol,  Huntly  Lodge,  Merchiston. 

*  EuzA  WiGHAM,  5  South  Gray  Street,  Newington. 

'  A  similar  association  has  been  formed  in  Glasgow,  where  contributions  will  be 
received  by  Mrs.  A.  Campbell,  16  Woodside  Crescent ;  Miss  Watson,  9  Woodside 
Terrace ;  Mrs.  Findlay,  Bumbank  Gardens.' 

Printed  by  Mubsat  akd  Gibb,  11  Qaeen  Street,  and  Published  by  Wixxiak 
Oliphakt  akd  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  March 
1877. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH:  WHEREIN  DO  THEY  DIFFER  FROM 

OTHER  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  I 

BT  MR.  GEORGE  PEARSOK. 

PAPER  READ  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  GLASGOW  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
elders'  ASSOCIATION,  HELD  ON  THURSDAY,  18TH  JANUARY  1877 — 
JAMES  MORTON,  ESQ.  OF  BALCLUTHA,  IN  THE  CHAIR.* 

In  this  little  Scotland  of  oars  we  hare  three,  and  bnt  rery  recently  we  had 
FOUB  different  denominations  of  Christians,  all  adopting  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  charch  goremment,  and  accepting  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
the  Assembly's  Catechisms  as  a  compendium  of  their  faith.  When  a 
stranger,  say  from  the  Sonth,  pays  a  visit  to  this  northern  portion  of  Great 
Britun,  and  worships  on  the  Sabbath  in  each  of  the  chorches  saccessively — 
the  Established,  the  Free,  and  the  United  Presbyteriaji — ^he  finds  nothing 
in  the  form  or  order  of  service,  the  sabject-matter  or  doctrine  of  the  preacher, 
or  the  langaage  of  the  prayers,  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other;  so  that, 
for  aaght  he  can  discover  in  externals,  they  might  be  three  congregations  of 
one  denomination,  and  not,  as  they  really  are,  congregations  of  three  distinct 
religions  bodies.  It  is  jnst  possible  that,  on  narrowly  scratinizlng  his 
recollections  of  the  day's  experience,  onr  intelligent  stranger  may  be  qnite 
ready  to  admit  that  there  was  in  the  first  apparently  a  little  less  liveUness 
than  in  the  others,  a  little  less  fervendy  in  the  utterance  of  prayer,  a  little 
less  diffused. spirit  in  the  praise,  and  a  shade  less  of  earnestness  in  the  dis- 
coorse.  That  impression  may  have  arisen  from  his  own  temperament  varying 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  day ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  point  out  anything  which  would  indicate  a  denominational  distinction. 
He  is  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  onr  differences  are  of  the  hair- 
splitting type,  and  accounts  for  our  separate  existence  by  a  reference  to  the 
metaphysical  characteristics  of  the  Scottish  mind.  All  this,  however,  has  a 
more  mjurious  effect  on  those  who  are  not  strangers.  Among  onr  own 
members,  and  especiaUy  among  our  younger  members,  there  does  exist  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  those  principles  by  which  the  United  Presbyterian 
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Church  differs  from  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  in  this  country,  and 
the  upholding  of  which  can  alone  justify  us  in  maintaining  our  separate 
denominational  existence.  I  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction,  that 
after  a  long  period  of  dormancy,  there  are  indications  of  an  awakened  sense 
of  the  value  of  those  principles,  and  such  new  awakemng,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  does  not  come  one  hour  too  soon.  No  doubt  many  of  my  brother 
elders  are  as  fully  aware  as  I  am  of  the  loose  and  hazy  idea  which  largely 
prevails  among  us,  as  to  what  our  distinctive  principles  really  are.  It  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  members,  intelligent  in  a  large 
degree  in  other  matters,  who  yet  see  and  know  no  difference  between  our- 
selves and  the  Established  Church — the  natural  result  of  which  is,  that 
when  any  particular  attraction  crosses  their  path  in  the  shape  of  a  new  and 
popular  preacher,  or  a  well-trained  choir,  or  a  fine-toned  instrument,  dis- 
tinctive principles  are  readily  got  quit  of,  and  by  an  easy  process  the  church 
of  their  forefathers  is  forsaken.  Nor  need  we  think  this  so  strange,  when  we 
remember  that  there  is  cimong  us  an  almost  entire  absence  of  anything  like 
sustained  or  systematic  teaching  on  the  subject.  I  am  rejoiced  that  it  has 
occurred  to  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  eldership  to  make  this  the  topic  of 
our  conversation  to-night,  and  only  regret  my  own  inadequacy  for  the  task 
of  properly  introducing  it  to  your  notice. 

Of  the  ten  articles  forming  the  basis  of  union  adopted  as  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Church  at  the  happy  amalgamation  of  the  Secession  and 
Relief  in  1 847,  only  two  are,  strictly  speaking,  distinctive,  while  some  of 
them  have  distinctive  qucdificatiom.  Article  1st, '  That  the  word  of  God 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,'  is  held,  I  presume,  by  all  evangelical  Presbyterians 
over  the  world.  In  Article  2d,  we  accept  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
the  Catechisms  as  containing  the  authorized  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  take  exception  to  *  anything  in  these 
documents  which  teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  per- 
secuting and  intolerant  principles  in  religion.'  These  are  very  significant 
qualifications.  We  do  not,  as  the  Established  and  Free  Churches,  Bay, 
^  We  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
to  be  the  truths  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures ; '  but,  putting  the  Con- 
fession in  its  proper  and  inferior  place,  regard  it  as  ^  an  exhibition  of  the 
sense  in  which  these  Scriptures .  are  understood,'  and  then  we  proceed  to 
point  out  an  instance  in  which  we  do  not  approve  of  the  doctrine  taught,  or 
supposed  to  be  taught.  The  Free  Church,  in  an.  Act  of  Assembly,  1846, 
^  disclaims  intolerant  and  persecuting  principles,  but  does  not  regard  the 
Confession  of  Faith  or  any  portion  thereof,  when  fairly  interpreted,  as  favour- 
ing intolerance  or  persecution.'  So  important  did  the  fathers  of  the  United 
Church  regard  this  qualification  as  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  these 
compulsory  doctrines,  that  they  have  not  only  put  this  disclaimer  into  the 
Articles  of  Union,  but  call  for  an  expression  of  adherence  to  it  from  ministers 
and  elders  on  their  ordination  to  office.  The  parts  of  the  Confession  referred 
to  as  '  teaching,  or  as  being  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting 
and  intolerant  principles  in  religion,'  are  mainly  those  in  chapters  20  and 
23 ;  the  first  acknowledging  the  power  and  propriety  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  calling  to  account  and  proceeding  against  persons  who,  ^  upon  pretence  of 
Christian  liberty,  publish  such  opinions  or  maintain  such  practices  as  are 
contrary  to  the  known  principles  of  Christianity,  whether  concemiug  faith, 
worship,  or  conversation.'  In  this  there  is  the  germ  of  that  magisterial 
power  which  has  been  in  past  ages  throughout  Christendom,,' and  is  at  this 
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moroent  in  Spain,  exerted  to  coerce  and  crash  out  the  expression  of  dissent 
from  the  order  of  Tvorship  established  hy  law.  The  second  passage  is  the* 
well-known  one  in  the  2dd  chapter,  where  the  civil  magistrate's  power  is  noli 
only  acknowledged  within  the  Ohnrch,  but  is  positivelj  enjoined.  Here  it 
is  affirmed  he  not  only  ^  hath  authority,  bat  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order  that 
nnity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept 
pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corrupt 
tions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  be  prevented  or  refarmed,  and  air 
the  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered,  and  obsa-ved;  for  the 
better  effecting  whereof,  he  hath  power  to  call  Synods,,  to  be  i»«sent  at 
them,  and  to  provide  that  whatever  is  transacted  in  them  be  according  to 
the  word  of  God.'  These  are  large  and  formidable  powers  and  duties  cer* 
tainly,  which,  unless  restrained  and  kept  in  check  by  enlightened  public 
opinion,  might  become,  as  they  have  been,  exceedingly  troublesome— not  to 
speak  of  the  impiety  involved  in  giving  place  to  the  authority  of  a  man  or 
class  of  men  who  may  have  no  religious  principle,  or  who  may  be  the  foes  of 
religion.  Sarely  the  principle  of  the  United  Church,  which  Imows  no  autho* 
rity  in  spiritaal  matters  beyond  her  own  pale,  is  to  be  admired,,  upheld,  and 
cherished,  as  more  in  harmony  with  the-  stern  simphcity  and  spirituality  of 
Christ's  gospel  and  house.  It  is  built  upon  the  wUllnghood  and  hearty 
obedience  of  Christ's  people,  and  admits  no  merely  official  Csesarism  within 
its  sacred  precincts.  Here  the  civil  magistrate,  as  such^  has  no  place  and  no 
fuiction — his  place  and  function  are  without ;  or,  if  he  has  a  place  within 
at  all,  it  is  as  a  Christian  brother,  submitting  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity 
to  the  rule  only  of  brethren  in  Christ.  Pity  it  is  that  our  friends  of  the 
Free  Church  do  not  recognise  this.  They  have  tried  and  abundantly^  proved 
the  more  excellent  way ;  and  it  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  desired  that  they 
should  abandon  that  ^  claim  of  right'  to  be  regarded  as  the  Established- 
Church  of  the  land,  come  out  into  the  light,  and  rejoice  in  being  established 
only  in  the  hearts  of  Christ's  own  children. 

Passing  over  the  four  intervening  articles,  we  come  to  the  Seventh,  which 
states  one  of  our  strictly  distinctive  principles  in  these  words :  ^  The  election 
of  the  office-bearers  of  this  Church  in  its  several  congregations  belongs,  by 
the  authority  of  Christ,  exclusively  to  the  members  in  full  communism.'  The 
principle  here  propounded  is  one  which  our  Church  was  the  &^  in  Scotland 
practically  to  exemplify  and  to  assert  in  its  whole  extent^  as  referring  to 
deacons  and  elders  as  well  as  to  ministers,  and  as  a  right  reaehing  to  every 
member,  without  respect  to  age,  sex,  or  social  position.  It  is  a  principle  in. 
the  vhu^cation  of  which  the  founders  of  this  Church  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things,  and  for  which  the  fathers  for  nearly  a  c«itury  and  a  half  have- 
earnestly  contended  in  opposition  to  every  form  of  patronage.  In  this,  as  in- 
aU  other  spirittial  duties,  we  recognise  no  law  of  merely  human  origin.  We 
r^ard  it  as  a  right  and  privilege  coming  directly  from  the  Lord  Jesus: 
Christ  as  the  King  and  Head  of  His  own  body  the  Church,  and  such,  there* 
fore,  as  no  civil  power  or  authority  can  either  properly  yive  or  take  away. 

In  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  recent  change  in  the  law  of  Church 
Patronage  in  this  land,  we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  a  painful  betrayal  of  the> 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Christian  people,  and  a  cringing  submission  to: 
worldly  power  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Cbnrch,  and  an  impious 
tampering  with  spiritual  concerns  by  the  Legislature.  It  must  ever  be  borne 
in  mind,  too,  that  the  Act  of  1874,  so  greatly  vaunted,  does  not  really  confer 
the  benefit,  even  as  a  civil  right,  which  we  enjoy  as  a  heaven-bestowed  gift. 
Ko  one  will  for  a  moment  say,  that  the  Established  Church  at^thjs  hoor 
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enjoys  the  liberty  in  this  matter  which  we  have  all  along  enjoyed.  The 
Established  Church,  by  her  Assembly's  humble  petition,  asked  freedom  of 
election;  but,  as  illustrating  in  a  ranarkable  way  her  entire  subjection  to 
the  civil  power,  she  was  obliged  to  accept  and  be  tiiankfnl  for  a  greatly 
smaller  boon.  The  Act  gives  to  members  and  adherents  the  power  of 
nominating  a  committee,  but  does  not  give  either  of  them  any  rights  at  all 
after  the  lapse  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  vacancy.  The  Assembly 
decided  that  none  but  conunumcants  should  be  electors;  the  Legislature) 
regarding  the  election  as  a  dvil  right,  bestowed  it  on  adherents  ako^  thereby 
forcing  the  Church  to  recognise,  as  a  party  of  power  within  her  pale,  a  class 
of  men  who  have  made  no  profession  of  attachment  to  Christianity,  and.  who 
have  never  before  been  viewed  by  the  Christian  Church,  in  any  age  or 
country,  as  having  any  claim  on  her  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  privHege.  It 
is  genn^lly  found  that  six  months  is  not  by  any  m^ms  too  long  a  period 
for  a  congregation  to  look  out  for  and  elect  a  minister,  but  the  Legislatare 
says  it  is  long  enough,  and  should  the  vacancy  remain  one  hour  after  the 
six  months  have  expured,  then  all  right  or  title  for  either  member  or  adherent 
expires  also ;  and  the  Presbytery,  now  become  masters  of  the  field,  may 
force  the  most  objectionable  pastor  on  a  reclaiming  congregation,  in  spite  of 
all  remonstrance  or  opposition. 

The  Ninth  article  of  the  Basis  of  Union  regards  the  Church's  source  of 
support,  and  is  clearly  distinctiTe  in  its  character.  It  is  in  these  words: 
*  That,  as  the  Lord  hath  ordained  that  they  who  preach  the  go^l  shoold 
live  of  the  gospel — that  they  who  are  taught  in  the  word  should  com- 
municate to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things — ^that  they  who  are  strong 
should  help  the  weak — and  that  having  freely  received,  thus  they  should 
freely  give  the  gospel  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  it — this  Church  asserts 
the  obligations  and  the  privileges  of  its  members,  influenced  by  regard  to  the 
authority  of  Christ,  to  support  and  extend,  by  voluntary  contribution,  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel.'  The  United  Church  thus  acts  on  the  simple^ 
natural,  reasonably  and  scriptural  principle,  that  they  who  conscionsly 
receive  the  benefit  should  support  and  maintain  the  means  by  which  it  is 
received,  and  by  which  it  may  be  extended  to  others,  while  it  gives  to  the 
teacher  the  inidienable  right  to  his  hire.  It  supplies  the  link  of  mutual  de- 
pendence between  pastor  and  people,  which  is  entirely  awanting  in  a  State- 
paid  ministry ;  it  appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  member, 
quickened  by  scriptural  injunction  ;  and  it  appeals  to  the  faithfulness  of  the 
pastor,  and  gives  him  an  inc^tive  to  it. 

The  honest  acc^tance  and  hearty  working  out  of  this  principle  must  of 
QBcesaty  give  vitaUty  and  spirit  to  any  church.  This  Jias  been  wonderfully 
exemplified  in  the  short  history  of  the  Free  Church,  which,  we  may  ahnost 
say,  has,  in  spite  of  herself  been  vitalized  by  the  Voluntary  principle.  Her 
abandonment  of  State  aid  and  consequent  dependence  on  self-help  awakened 
in  her  members  for  thejirst  time  a  power  for  good,  of  which,  as  members  of 
a  State-paid  Church,  they  never  could  have  been  conscious ;  her  Sostenta- 
tion  and  other  funds  gave  her  membership  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time 
of  expressing  their  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  services  of  her  pastors; 
and  how  nobly  that  opportunity  was  accepted,  and  has  been  sustained,  need 
not  here  be  told.  But,  suppose  there  had  been  no  Disruption  in  1843,  and 
no  Free  Church  brought  into  existence,  how  different  would  the  raligioos 
Kfe  of  Scotland  have  been  at  this  day !  The  new  manifestation  of  the  power 
and  vitalizing  energy  of  the  Voluntary  principle  in  action,  though  i^qmdiated 
tn  theorifi  hts  .told. for  .good  on  all  around.    It  has  been  jbhQ  means. of  acoqsr 
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Ing  much  activity,  even  within  the  borders  of  the  Establishment  itself,  while 
it  has  greatly  qoickened  the  life  and  zeal  of  oar  own  Church  by  the  very 
healthy  operation  of  the  Scripture  maxim,  ^  provoking  one  another  to  love  and 
to  good  works/  In  the  United  Church,  through  all  its  history  and  in  all  its 
branches,  there  has  been  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  noble,  the  mighty, 
the  titled,  or  the  wealthy ;  but  yet,  from  the  smallest  beginning  it  has  grown 
and  flourished,  until  it  has  to  a  very  considerable  extent  covered  the  land, 
and  has  not  forgotten  to  stretch  out  its  branches  to  the  ends  of  the  earthi 
Whatever  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  exhibited  of  enlightened 
liberality  and  energy  has  been  entirely  the  outcome  of  Christian  willinghood; 
it  is  stUl  learning  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  is  destined,  we  trust,  in  full 
reliance  on  the  divine  authority  and  living  energy  of  its  distinctive  principles, 
to  accomplish  yet  greater  triumphs  for  the  Lord. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  State  Church  is  to  crush  out  self-reliance,  to 
beget  spiritual  indolence,  and  to  engender  a  cold,  stiff,  and  sterile  formalism^ 
Just  as  a  limb,  swaddled  and  unused,  becomes  in  process  of  time  unfit  for  its 
proper  work,  so  of  necessity  must  a  church  become  stagnant,  dormant,  dead, 
when  individual  life  and  interest  are  not  awakened  and  fostered.  It  is  not 
perhaps  in  the  city  or  provincial  towns  that  we  can  so  clearly  realize  the 
chilling  influences  of  this  system ;  but  in  many  of  our  country  parishes, 
where  self-help  is  utterly  unknown,  its  frigidity  is  both  seen  and  felt  in  full. 
Even  in  the  city  of  our  habitation,  however,  abundant  evidence  exists  of  its 
emasculating  and  degrading  tendencies.  It  is  astonishing  how  it  obscures 
in  men's  minds  the  sense  of  justice,  and  creates  arrogance  and  dominance 
instead.  The  healthy  stimulus  of  the  activities  necessary  to  the  working  of 
the  Free  Churches  has  had  its  effects,  as  we  have  said,  even  inside  the 
Establishment  itself.  Some  of  her  congregations  are  entirely  dependent  for 
their  support  on  voluntary  effort,  and  where  this  is  the  case  we  naturally 
find  life,  energy,  and  spiritual  progress  prevailing.  In  close  connection  with 
the  working  of  the  State-Church  system,  we  cannot  expect  self-help  to  have 
its  full  development;  but  just  as  it  is  allowed  scope  and  free  exercise,  may  we 
look  for  the  graces  of  justice,  generosity,  and  brotherly  love  to  flow  out. 

In  the  essentials  of  Christian  belief,  I  presume,  we  may  suppose  ourselves 
at  one  with  all  our  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  mainly  on 
the  points  of  spiritual  independence  and  self-reliance  that  we  find  ourselves 
somewhat  at  variance  with  onr  Free  Church  brethren,  and  in  direct  antagou'^^ 
ism  to  the  theory  of  a  State-supported  Church.  If,  therefore,  we  are  satisfied 
that  these  principles  of  ours  are  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  our  separate 
existence  as  a  denomination,  which  Article  10  of  our  Constitution  affirms, 
why  should  we  not  seek  by  all  lawful  and  likely  means  to  maintain  them 
«boldly  and  disseminate  them  widely  ?  It  is  in  no  narrow  sectarian  spirit  we 
would  seek  to  do  this,  but  because  we  believe,  and  are  sure,  that  all  the 
denominations  would  be  the  better  for  adopting  them,  and  because  their 
honest  adoption  by  the  other  two  Presbyterian  bodies  would  go  very  far 
to  make  two  sects  less  amongst  us;  for  on  this  basis  only,  or  something 
very  near  it,  can  we  have  any  good  hope  of  such  a  reconstruction  of  Scot- 
tish Presbyterianism  as  to  produce  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  once  National^ 
Reformed^  United^  and  Free.  We  wish  well  to  the  Established  Church  when 
we  desire  to  see  her  disestablished  and  disendowed ;  we  desire  to  knock  away 
from  her  deluded  grasp  these  two  crutches  on  which  she  has  so  long  leaned, 
that  her  well-formed  limbs  may  feel  the  tingle  of  new  life,  by  being  put  to 
their  own  proper  use^that  she  may  have  the  joyous  sensation  of  patting  forth 
in  nobler  deeds  tkan  she  oonoeives  possible  that  immense  power  for  good 
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'which  the  willing  obedience  of  her  nnfettered  energies  would  undoubtedly 
prompt  and  enable  her  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  her  Lord.  If  the  birth  of 
the  Free  Church  produced  all  around  the  happy  results  to  which  we  have 
^referred,  what  might  we  not  expect  the  deUverance  of  the  entire  Scottish 
^tate  Church  from  the  thraldom  and  folly  of  her  mis-alliance  to  be,  in  the 
tmidst  of  the  community,  but  as  life  from  the  dead  ? 

Pardon  me,  therefore,  fathers  and  brethren,  if  I  venture  to  travel  perhaps 
a'little  beyond  the  strict  Umits  of  my  brief,  and  appeal  to  you  to  give  both 
heed  and  help  to  this  great  question  of  disestablishment.  Although  our  Free 
dhurch  friends  are  unwilling  to  admit  it,  the  arduous  labours  of  such  men  as 
•John  Brown,  Edinburgh;  David  Young,  Perth;  Hugh  Heugh,  William 
Anderson,  and  David  King,  Glasgow — ^in  asserting  and  maintaining  the 
necessary  bondage  of  State-Churohism  in  opposition  to  the  freedom  of 
Dissent— culminated  in  the  Non-Iirf;rusion  controversy  inside  the  Church, 
and  produced  the  glorious  deliverance  of  1843.  In  kindly  deference  to  the 
iPree  Church,  in  her  early  infancy  these  principles  were  allowed  to  sleep  for 
a  time,  and  in  an  anxious  desire  to  effect  a  union  they  were  minimized  and 
well-»nigh  annihilated.  What  the  result  might  have  been  had  we  steadily, 
^faithfully, -manfully  continued  to  hold  them  forth,  it  maybe  impossible  to 
tell ;  but  the  work  of  liberating  the  Established  Churches  remains  still  to  be 
accomplished,  while  a  sort  of  easy  ignorance  and  indifference  has  crept  over 
UB.  Are  we  content  to  let  this  state  of  things  continue?  Nay,  rather  let 
us  in  our  God's  name  display  our  banners,  and  He  will  fuMl  all  our  expec- 
tations. If  we  would  not  have  this  great  enterprise  taken  out  of  our  hands, 
we  must  no  longer  listen  to  the  syren's  song  which  would  lull  us  into  ignoble 
indolence,  but,  accepting  our  responsibilities,  }ojf«lly  respond  to  the 
trumpet-call  oif  duty,  buckle  on  anew  our  armour,  and  go  forth  to  the 
contest  in  the  sure  and  earnest  hope  of  a  happy,  speedy^  and  most  glorious 
consummation. 

If  we  are  resolved,  then,  that  we  shall  hold  fast  this  goodly  heritage, 
handed  down  to  us  from  worthy  sires,  let  us  see  to  it,  first  of  all,  that  our 
own  people  are  propedy  instructed,  lest  our  sons  and  daughters  reproach  us 
for  withholdiag  from  them  the  knowledge  of  truths  we  have  been  taught  to 
value.  Xhe  main  part  of  this  labour  will  necessarily  devolve  on  the  teaching 
elders ;  but  they  will  not  shrink  Irom  thsvt  duty  if,  as  I  trust  they  will  b^ 
asked,  urged,  and  encouraged  to  give  heed  to  this  matter  in  their  pulpit 
ministrations,  in  their  Bible  classes,  and  among  the  young  communicants. 

A  most  admirable  little  pamphlet  was  recently  issned  by  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Renton,  whose  sagacious  counsels  and  gentlemanly  bearing  will  now 
he  sadly  missed  in  our  own  supreme  Court.  It  is  entitled,  ^  A  Brief  State- 
ment and  Expo6iti(Hi  of  the  Principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
for  the  use  of  Catechumens  and  Inquirers.'  This  httle  work  might  safely 
and  suitably  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  applicant  for  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  and  might  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  dealing  with  them.  The 
elders  also  may  find  opportunities  lor  talking  over  its  contents  and  recom- 
mending its  study  in  their  ordinary  district  visitations.  Then,  in  our  own 
kindly  intercourse  with  brethren  of  other  denominations,  let  us  not  shrink 
from  declaring  and  maintaining  the  sentiments  of  our  Church,  and  by  our 
example  show  that  we  believe  in  them.  Thus  shall  we  by  our  personal  in- 
fluence say,  as  Moses  did  to  Hobab  the  son  of  Kaguel  the  Midianite,  ^  Come 
thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
concerning  Israel.' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  a  larger  and  livelier  developm^of  what  may 
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be  called  denominational  esprit  de  corps.  Let  ns  take  an  example  from  onr 
worthy  chairman  in  his  enlightened  zeal  and  heartj  co-operation  in  aU  the 
projects  by  which  the  standing  and  usefulness  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Charch  in  the  country  is  likely  to  be.  promoted  or  improved.  To  use  a 
modem  maxim — ^ there  is  nothing  succeeds  Uke  success;'  and  if  we  would 
have  our  principles  accepted  by  our  neighbours,  we  must  show  them  in 
thorough  and  efficient  operation.  Our  Church  Missions,  Church  Extension, 
Church  Planting,  Theological  Hall,  Scholarships,  and  Augmentation  enter- 
prises, demand  and  deserve  far  more  attention  and  support  than  many 
among  us  appear  disposed  to  give  them.  In  the  vigorous  maintenance  of  all 
these,  we  should  feel  that  every  member  has  an  individual  interest. 

I  am  probably  somewhat  trenching  on  another  man's  preserves ;  but  I 
may  allude,  before  closing  (as  bearing  distinctly  on  my  topic),  to  the  success 
of  our  Augmentation  Scheme.  Every  feeling  of  honour,  of  justice,  of 
denominational  patriotism,  may  well  be  evoked  in  favour  of  this  vitax 
SCHEME,  which,  if  fully  and  fairly  carried  out,  will  go  far  to  prove  the  un- 
doubted reliableness  of  our  system.  Our  country  congregations  and  their 
ministers  have,  as  a  rule,  the  best  claims  on  our  assistance.  They  are  up« 
holding  our  principles,  in  some  cases,  amid  many  difficulties,  and  in  the  face 
of  sore  temptations ;  they  might  get  quit  at  once  of  their  hardens  and  their 
principles  by  simply  crossing  the  road,  and  finding  refuge  in  a  Church  where 
there  are  no  questions  asked,  while  everything  is  done  for  them,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  pay.  It  is  to  me,  therefore,  both  surprising  and  painful  to  find 
60  many  of  our  thriving  city  and  provincial  congregations  contributing  so 
meagrely  towards  this  object,  which  should  lie  so  near  all  our  hearts. 
Surely  our  eldership  might  do  something  to  create  or  quicken  into  new  life 
congregational  effort  for  this  and  other  schemes,  and  thereby  keep  up  among 
ourselves  a  keener  sense  of  their  value,  while  we  would  give  a  practical  re« 
commendation  to  others  to  adopt  those  prixoiplbs  whebein  we  diffeb 
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Week  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  ^  religion  is  no  more  to  be  severed  from 
dogma  than  light  from  the  sun,'  he  uttered  the  most  concise  and  complete 
refutation  of  Mr.  Arnold's  whole  position  that  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  give. 
Mr.  Arnold  says  the  Bible  is  literature,  not  science.  What  can  that  distinc- 
tion mean?  Literature  means  letters,  and  letters  mean  language  Has 
language,  then,  nothing  to  do  with  science  ?  Why,  the  science  of  language 
is  itself  the  science  of  sciences,  seeing  that  every  other  science  requires  lan- 
guage for  its  exposition,  and  can  have  no  greater  clearness  or  precision  than 
that  which  it  derives  from  language. 

Mr.  Arnold  labours  to  show  that  the  simplest  and  most  primary  words  are 
rooted  in  indefiniteness.  For  example,  the  words  being  and  essence  are  ulti« 
mately  to  be  traced  to  figures  and  processes  of  nature  of  the  most  elementary 
and  formless  description.  He  regards  the  verb  tohe  bs  meaning  literally  to 
breathe  or  to  grow;  and  that,  consequently,  when  we  say  God  w,  we  mean 
nothing  more  definite  than  this,  God  breathes,  *  /  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you 
is  literally  /  mil  breathe  hath  sent  me  unto  you.'  Hence,  we  are  assured,  dog' 
matic  theology  is  all  wrong  in  attempting  to  put  thoughts  about  God  into 
definite  scientific  form,  seeing  that  the  very  word  is  is  itself  lost  in  a  vague 
figue  or  process  of  nature.    The  utter  childishness  and  painful  silHfiess  of  all 
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this,  as  an  attempt  to  moke  out  a  radical  distinction  between  literature  and 
science,  is  apparent  the  moment  we  remember  that  the  word  is  occurs  also  in 
Enclid's  definition  of  a  point.  In  strict  literality,  therefore,  that  definition 
onght  to  be  rendered,  ^  A  point  breathes  that  which  has  position,  bat  not 
magnitude.'  Here  again,  then,  is  our  boasted  scientific  precision,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  vagueness  of  dogmatic  theology.  We  think  that  after 
Mr.  Arnold's  own  verbal  vivisection  of  the  word  being^  our  gloriously  clear 
mathematical  point  may  be  allowed  to  breathe  its  last.  It  really  ought  to 
expire. 

Logical  Demonstration  and  Practical  Verification. 

Mr.  Arnold's  second  position  is,  that  the  Bible  requires  for  its  basis  nothing 
but  what  we  can  verify,  or  prove  to  be  true,  as  we  verify  that  fire  bums 
when  we  bring  the  hand  into  contact  with  it ;  and  he  confines  the  whole 
notion  of  proof  to  such  process  of  practical  verification.  He  gives  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  understandis .  the  nature  of  proof,  considered  as  a 
whole.  If  he  had  so  considered  it,  he  would  have  foxmd  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  proof, — ^logical  demonstration  and  practical  verification.  To  prove 
anything  in  the  way  of  logical  demonstration,  is  to  show  that  its  existence 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the  existence  of  something  else  admitted  to  exist. 
For  example,  the  ^ord  fact  means  a  something  made  or  done,  and,  as  such, 
is  the  result  or  effect  of  an  act ;  which  again  necessarily  implies  a  some  one 
who  acts,  and  so  makes,  or  produces  something.  The  connection  lies  in  the 
very  meaning  of  the  terms  we  employ.  Every  fact,  therefore,  as  an  effect, 
necessarily  implies  a  cause,  and  so  proves  that  caase  to  exist,  or  to  have 
existed.  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  universe  sls  a  whole — ^the  universe 
as  existing  in  time  and  space — ^is  but  one  mighty  effect,  and  that  the  only 
adequate  cause  of  that  effect  is  God,  then  the  divine  existence  is  logically 
proved.  Or  if  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  Christendom  is  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  heaven,  then  Christendom  is 
the  proof  that  that  is  so.  If,  again,  Christ's  present  position  in  heaven 
necessarily  implies  His  literal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  it  thereby  proves 
that  He  did  so  arise.  If,  moreover,  His  resurrection  necessarily  involves  His 
divinity,  it  proves  His  divinity.  And  if  His  divinity  necessarily  involves  the 
divine  personality,  it  proves  that  truth.  Of  course,  the  first  link  in  this  chain 
may  be  denied.  It  may  be  denied  that  the  only  adequate  explanation  of 
Christendom  is  the  fact  that  Christ  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  heaven. 
We  are  not  at  present,  however,  insisting  on  that,  but  only  citing  these  things 
to  show  what  logical  demonstration  is,  an(i  to  indicate  how  such  truths  as  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  admit  of  proof, — ^there  being 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  put  them  beyond  the  category  of  thosQ 
ideas,  the  truth 'of  which  we  can  logically  demonstrate. 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  to  verify  anything  is  to  ascertain  in  our  own 
experience  that  it  really  is  what  it  professes  to  he.  To  verify  that  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  always  attends  the  performance  of  a  righteous  or  generous 
deed,  one  of  course  requires  to  do  it.  To  verify  that  a  rose  is  fragrant,  one 
requires  to  smell  it. 

This  wide  and  far-reaching  distinction  between  those  two  kinds  of  proof, 
Mr.  Arnold  everywhere  and  entirely  ignores,  although  it  is  absolutely  vital 
to  the  whole  question.  His  notion  of  the  nature  of  proof  is  extremely 
rudimentary,  and  fully  bears  out  what  he  says  of  himsQlf,  when  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  ^  having  no  talent  for  abstruse  reasoning,  and  being  known  to  have 
none,' — indeed,  being  ^  notoriously  deficient  in  everything  of  that  kind; '  only. 
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he  thinks  that  he  '  may  be  of  use  by  the  very  absence  of  all  scientific  pretension, 
bekg  thns  obliged  to  treat  great  questions  in  snch  a  simple  way  that  any  one 
can  follow.'  He  thus  looks  upon  himself  as  a  sort  of  inspired  infant,  who,  in 
virtue  of  his  very  destitution  of  metaphysical  ability,  has  been  able  to 
demolish  the  creed  of  Ghrist^dom.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  ^  the  torture  of 
a  poet  to  hear  people  laying  down  the  law  about  poetry,  who  have  not  the 
sense  of  what  poetry  is, — a  sense  with  which  he  was  born  !  and  the  affliction 
to  a  man  of  science  to  hear  people  talk  of  things  as  proved,  who  do  not  even 
know  what  constitutes  a  fact ! '  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  he  might 
have  considered  also  the  torture  of  the  metaphysicians,  and  the  affliction  of 
the  theologians,  in  view  of  the  attempt  of  one  to  demolish  the  whole  universe 
of  abstract  thought,  who  is  not  only  so  ^  notoriously  deficient  of  any  talent  in 
the  way  of  abstruse  reasoning,'  as  not  apparently  to  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  logical  demonstration  to  be  distinguished  from  practical  verifica- 
tion, but  is  himself  quite  conscious  of  his  deficiency,  and  rather  congratulates 
himself  upon  it,  glorying  even  in  the  role  de  ^enfant  terrible  f 

His  notion  is,  that  our  whole  theory  of  the  universe  and  our  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  must  be  reduced  to  a  proposition  admitting  of  practical 
verification.  And  from  a  certain  point  of  view  that  may  be  conceded.  The 
universe,  as  existing  in  every  moment  of  time,  as  an  actual  fact  working 
itself  out  before  us,  is  the  practical  verification  of  the  divine  existence,  just 
as  the  universe  as  existing  in  jspace,  as  an  accomplished  fact,  is  the  logical 
demonstration  of  the  same  truth ;  and  the  human  conscience,  in  the  happiness 
that  invariably  attends  well-doing,  as  in  the  misery  that  follows  the  doing  of 
evil,  attests  daily  to  the  truth  of  the  divine  goodness.  But  Mr.  Arnold, 
while  rejecting  the  truth  that  most  of  all  admits  of  verification,  proposes  to 
pat  in  its  place  a  formula  that  cannot  possibly  be  verified  in  any  conceivable 
way.    Indeed,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  intelligible  meaning. 

Righteousness^  Happiness^  Salvation. 

He  thinks  that  such  propositions  as  righteousness  means  happiness^  or 
righteousness  is  salvation,  are  statements  that  can  be  verified  when  nothing 
else  can.  From  the  air  and  tone  with  which  these  propositions  are  advanced, 
one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  they  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  world 
before  as  a  remedy  for  its  many  evils.  But  every  intelligent  Christian,  or 
rather  every  rational  being,  knows,  and  has  always  known,  that  there  is  a 
satisfaction  in  the  doing  of  what  is  right ;  and  the  Bible,  Christianity,  and 
the  Church  have  all  along  been  reiterating  that  truth.  And  yet  Mr.  Arnold 
seems  to  think  that  the  world  has  only  to  be  assured  that  righteousness  means 
happiness,  in  order  to  bring  it  round  en  masse  to  the  side  of  Christianity. 
Bnt  if  the  world  is  so  deeply  attached  to  righteousness,  and  so  profoundly 
interested  in^  the  connection  between  righteousness  aiid  happiness,  how  shotild 
nnrighteousness  have  spread  so  for,  and  continued  so  long  in  the  world  ? 
We  greatly  fear  that  it  is  just  because  Christianity,  as  exhibited  .in  the  main 
features  of  the  creed  of  Christendom,  makes  so  much  of  righteousness — 
making  more  of  it  by  far  than  any  other  system  has  ever  done — ^that  it  has 
been  so  unpopular  with  many. 

If,  again,  Mr.  Arnold  means  to  affirm,  when  he  says  that  righteousness  is 
salvation,  that  those  terms  are  identical  or  commensurate  in  meaning,  he 
affirms  what  cannot  be  maintained.  For  there  is  an  aspect  of  righteousness 
pot  included  under  the  idea  of  salvation,  and  an  aspect  of  salvation  not 
included  under  the  idea  of  righteousness.  The  law  operating  in  the  fire  is  a 
nghteous  law;  but  caQ  any  one  say  that  to  be.bunied  is  to  be  saved  I   When 
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one  violates  a  law,  and  pays  the  penalty  of  it,  he  is  not  generally  spoken  of  as 
a  saved  person.  Righteousness,  then,  as  perfectly  revealed  in  the  way  of  just 
punishment,  is  not  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  salvation  is  something 
more  than  mere  righteousness.  Righteousness  is  indeed  essential  to  salvation, 
as  the  eternal  ground  of  it ;  but  salvation  implies  a  form  of  life  in  which  mere 
obedience  to  law  is  no  longer  the  condition  of  continued  existence. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Arnold  is  scarcely  consistent  with  himself  here,  when  he 
teaches,  as  he  does  everywhere,  that  the  gaining  of  happiness  is  the  legitimate 
end  of  human  endeavour.  He  says,  quoting  Bishop  Butler,  ^  It  is  manifest 
that  nothing  can  be  of  consequence  to  mankind,  or  any  creature,  bnt  happi- 
ness.' Again  :  ^  Happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim.^  If  that  is  so,  we 
are  under  no  obUgation  to  do  what  is  right,  save  as  the  doing  of  it  ministers 
to  our  happiness ;  and  a  right  action  is  not  done  because  it  is  right,  and 
therefore  obligatory,  but  because  it  results  in  happiness.  A  more  erroneous 
principle,  or  one  more  destructive  of  morality,  could  not  be  enunciated ;  m 
fact,  it  obliterates  the  very  notion  of  righteousness.  For  how  can  righteous- 
ness be  otherwise  truly  defined,  save  as  the  doing  of  right  for  its  own  sake, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may;  as  is  implied  in  the  familiar 
aphorism.  Let  justice  be  done,  although  the  heavens  should  fall ! 

The  Fottnula  of  the  Univerae, 

Mr.  Arnold's  great  formula  is  the  now  well-knovm  set  of  terms :  *  ITie 
Eternal^  not  ourselves^  that  makes  for  righteousness*  When  we  ask.  The 
eternal  what?  Mr.  Arnold  adds.  The  eternal  power.  When  we  further 
ask,  How  long  does  it  make  for  righteousness  before  it  reaches  itT  we  find 
that  this  making  for  righteousness  is  an  *•  eternal  tendency.'  So  that  we  have 
an  eternal  something  called  a  power,  eternally  making  for  another  something 
called  righteousness,  which  it  never  altogether  reaches,  sedng  that,  if  it  once 
fully  realized  it,  it  would  no  longer  be  only  making  for  it.  That  formula,  it 
appears,  is  the  one  utterance  into  which  we  ought  to  gather  up  all  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible.  The  scientific  expression  of  it,  or  the  translation  of  it  into 
the  formula  of  the  universe  and  God  is  thus  given :  ^  For  science,  God  is 
simply  the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their 
being.'  So  that  the  Bible,  the  universe,  and  God  are  all  resolved  into  an 
eternal  power  streaming  for  ever  on,  ^  in  us  and  around  us,'  in  the  direction 
of  righteousness,  but  always  in  the  most  lamentable,  unaccountable,  and 
world-wide  form  coming  short  of  righteousness,  as  we  shall  immediately  see. 
We  shall  see,  on  Mr.  Arnold's  own  showing,  that  the  highest  forms  of 
existence  on  the  earth  have  altogether  failed  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being. 

The  Subject  of  the  Formula. 

The  Eternal  is  said  to  be  a  power,  not  a  person.  Nothing  is  so  persistently, 
vigorously,  or  expressly  repudiated  by  Mr.  Arnold  as  the  idea  of  the  divine 
personality.  He  says  that  *  no  one  has  discovered  the  nature  of  God  to  be 
personal,  or  is  entitled  to  assert  that  God  has  conscious  intelligence.'  He 
handles  this  highest  of  all  subjects  even  with  ridicule,— one  instance  of  which, 
his  illustration  of  the  three  Lords  Shaftesbury,  is,  from  every  point  of  view, 
we  venture  to  say,  in  the  most  wretched  taste.  His  treatment  of  the  word 
Jehovah  shows  that  he  has  not  looked  very  minutely  into  the  meaning  of 
that  term.  He  everywhere  translates  the  word,  the  Eternal ;  but  it  is  not  the 
Hebrew  word  for  eternal,  other  terms  being  employed  to  denote  that  idea. 
Without  a  vestige  of  proof,  he  affirms  that  what  the  Jews  intended  by  that 
name— which,  he  says,  *  we  wrongly  convey,  either  without  translation  by 
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JehoTah,  which  gives  ns  the  notion  of  a  mere  mythological  deity,  or  bj  a 
wrong  translation,  Lord,  which  gives  as  the  notion  of  a  magnified  and  non- 
natural  man — what  the  Jews  intended  by  that  name  was  the  Eternal? 
'  Israel,*  he  says,  *  did  not  scientifically  predicate  personality  of  God ;  he 
would  not  even  have  had  a  notion  of  what  was  meant  by  it.'  Now  the  fact 
is  that  the  term  Jehovah,  in  its  most  strict  and  literal  signification,  means 
the  absolute  of  personal  being.  The  Hebrew  language  is  the  most  scientific 
in  the  world.  In  respect  of  absolute  intellectual  symmetry,  it  is  a  perfect 
language.  For  the  present,  however,  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
not  having  its  philosophy  written,  as  it  has  long  laboured  under  the  dis* 
advantage  of  simple  neglect.  But  when  the  scientific  structure  of  this 
divinely-inspired  tongue  comes  to  be  exhibited,  it  will  sadly  confound  the 
shallow  and  unhappy  quidnuncs  of  ^  the  higher  criticism '  of  our  time,  as  well 
as  all  disbelievers  in  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  letter  of  God's 
word. 

Throughout  the  volumes  we  are  considering,  Mr.  Arnold  devotes  not  a 
little  attention  to  the  etymology  of  certain  terms.  Especially  does  he  labour 
to  make  out,  as  precisely  as  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  words  God  and 
Being.  He  perceives  very  well  that  everything  in  theology  turns  upon  the 
ideas  we  attach  to  the  names  of  God ;  and  in  this  connection  he  remarks 
that  ^  the  seemingly  incurable  ambiguity  in  the  mode  of  employing  this  word 
is  at  the  root  of  all  our  religious  diOferences  and  difficulties.'  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  fairly  looking  at  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  God,  he  goes  off 
into  the  Aryan  to  find  that  God  means  brilliant^  dismissing  in  a  very  sum- 
mary and  superficial  way,  as  he  passes  on,  the  self-evident  and  generally 
accepted  meaning — a  meaning  written  on  the  very  face  of  the  word — viz.  the 
absolutely  good  One.  Brilliant  is  certainly  vague ;  but  the  scriptural  state- 
ment, '  God  is  light,'  is  perfectly  clear.  There  is  no  ambiguity  there.  That 
which  maketh  manifest  is  light.  And  so  the  simple  term  God  represents  the 
most  concise  and  scientifically  clear  of  all  ideas,  giving  us  the  tluree  notions 
of  absoluteness,  goodness,  and  oneness,  than  which  there  are  no  higher  or 
clearer  notions  in  the  universe  of  pure  thought. 

The  term  being  is  another  word  on  which  Mr.  Arnold  expends  not  a  little 
ingenuity.  As  usual,  he  goes  off  into  the  Greek,  or  anywhere  rather  than 
into  the  Hebrew.  Coleridge  said,  half  a  century  ago,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Sanskrit  for  priority  to  the  Hebrew  as  a  language  are  simply  ridiculous. 
Hebrew  is  the  one  absolute  language  of  thought ;  and  in  it  Being  is  the  co* 
existence  of  substance  cai.d  essence  in  one  form  of  exigence.  In  personal  being 
the  substance  and  essence  are  respectively  thought  and  will.  Will,  mani- 
festing itself  in  and  through  thought,  gives  rise  to  these  manifestations  of 
movement,  breathing  and  growing,  beyond  which,  in  his  analysis  of  the  term 
beii^,  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  been  able  to  go. 

The  Hebrew  term  Jehovah,  founded  as  it  is  on  the  verb  {Haydh)  to  be, 
with  a  J  (=  I  or  Y)  prefixed  (called  the  Y^d  of  personality,  being  the  letter 
that  is  attached  to  an  abstract  or  impersonal  name  to  give  it  an  individual 
or  personal  signification,  as  Acob,  a  heel,  becomes  Jacobs  and  Hoshua^  sal- 
yation,  becomes  Joshua, — our  own  I,  or  the  French  Je,  expressing  also  the 
udividuality  of  the  speaker),  means,  in  strictest  truth,  the  absolute  of  per- 
sonal bemg,  or  the  very  idea  which  Mr.  Arnold,  with  untiring  reiteration, 
but  without  a  vestige  of  reason,  endeavours  everywhere  to  get  rid  of.  No 
doubt  the  idea  of  absolute  personal  being  implies  eternity,  just  as  every 
aspect  of  the  divine  Being  necessarily  involves  every  other ;  but  eternity,  or 
the  eternal,  is  not  the  literal  rendering  of  Jehovah.    Any  one  ma^  see  this 
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who  endeavonrs  to  applj  Mr.  Araold's  translation  to  such  an  utterance  as 
the  following : — ^  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  onr  God  is  one  eternal' 

The  Object  of  the  Formula. 

The  Eternal  is  a  power  eternally  making  for  righteonsness.  Bighteonsness 
is  the  doing  of  what  is  right,  and  that  can  only  be  done  bj  a  righteons 
being.  A  righteons  being  is  one,  the  elements  of  whose  being  are  rightly 
related  the  one  to  the  other ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  element  of  reason  in 
man  is  related  to  the  will  as  the  regulating  principle  of  the  will.  Only  when 
this  is  so  is  the  determination  of  the  will  a  righteous  determination.  Bat  if 
this  is  righteousness  in  man,  must  it  not  also  be  righteousness  in  God? 
Hence  the  determinations  of  the  divine  will  are  righteous  determinations, 
because  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  reason.  That,  however, 
implies  a  definite  constitution  of  being  in  God.  It  implies  that  He  is  eter- 
nally the  all-righteons  One.  But  Mr.  Arnold  denies  that  we  can  know  any- 
thing of  this.  He  says — and  the  statem^t  is  a  terrible  one,  essentially  full 
of  the  blackest  atheism — ^  Of  the  constitution  of  God  we  know  nothing.' 
Consequently  we  know  nothing  of  the  moral  character  of  the  eternal  power, 
not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousness.  We  cannot  tell  that  it  is  a 
righteous  power,  to  begin  with.  And  yet  we  are  assured  not  only  that  it  is 
eternally  making  for  righteousness,  but  that  that  this  is  the  only  conception  of 
the  matter  we  can  verify.  Is  it  possible  for  absur^ty  to  go  further  f  And 
all  this,  with  the  hideous  declaration  that  ^  of  the  constitution  of  God  we 
know  BOthing,'  is  advanced  by  one  whose  endeavour  is  to  re-establish  the 
Bible  and  Christianity  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  world. 

If  the  Bible  has  any  definite  meaning,  it  teaches  four  things  regarding  the 
righteousness  of  God,  every  one  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  most  un- 
qualified manner  denies.  It  teaches  that  God  is  a  righteous  Being,  fflid 
that,  therefore,  we  do  know  something  of  the  constitution  of  the  divine 
Being.  It  teaches,  moreover,  that  God  has  already  revealed  His  righteons- 
ness in  three  perfectly  complete  forms, — first,  in  the  original  creation  of  the 
universe  and  man ;  second,  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ ;  and  third, 
in  the  life  of  every  true  believer,  as  well  as  in  the  Church  as  a  whole.  In 
view  of  all  this,  the  formula,  in  which  the  Eternal  is  only  making  fit' 
righteousness,  is  merely  the  most  distressing  nonsense.  F.  F. 

Cbosshill,  Glasgow. 


ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  ISAIAH,  CHAPTERS  XL.-LXYI. 

Br  REV.   W.   TURNER. 

The  questions  which  have  been  stirred  by  the  critical  inquiries  prosecnted, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  for  many  years  and  with  great  zeal  and  learning, 
regarding  the  origination  of  our  sacred  books,  are  rising  among  ourselves 
into  a  position  of  first  importance.  They  are  indeed  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  impossible  to  confine  the  interest  they  excite  to  the  comparativeij 
limited  circle  where  they  arise,  and  within  which  alone  they  can  be  thoroughly 
dealt  with.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind  and  circumstances  of 
society,  all  inrestigations,  all  theories,  all  findings  which  affect. the  founda- 
tions of  the  Christian  ffiith,  become  inevitably  and  very  speedily  public  pro- 
perty, and,  by  means  of  the  manifold  channels  of  literary  activity,  permeate 
through  all  classes  down  even  to  the  lowest.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of 
.Germany  and.  Holland  fpmsh  e^^ample  enough,  only  too  full  and  impressiTe, 
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of  the  mamier  in  which  the  most  recondite  investij^ations  in  the  field  of 
aacred  literature  diffnse  influence  aronnd,  and  powerfully  act  upon  the  social 
condition  of  the  whole  commnnity. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  desirable  that  the  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligoit  among  our  laity  should  be  kept  informed,  as  fully  as  their  circum- 
stances admit,  in  regard  to  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  investigations 
referred  to.  I  demur  altogether  to  the  doctrine  that  the  questions  involved 
are  only  for  scholars.  As  all  have  an  interest  in  them,  so  all  have  a  claim 
to  be  informed  regarding  them.  And  though,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  ordinary  readers  through  all  the  intricacies  and  technicalities  of  critical 
processes,  yet  it  seems  to  me  neither  impossible  nor  difficult  to  keep  such 
persons  both  abreast  of  the  results  attained  where  trustworthy  conclusions 
have  been  reached,  and  ahve  to  the  true  status  qucestionis  where  the  question 
is  still  pendiDg.  This,  at  least,  is  what  I  should  like  now  to  attempt  in 
r^ard  to  one  important  and  interesting  section  of  Old  Testameut  scripture.  ■ 

The  later  portion  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (chaps.  xL-lzvi.)  forms  one  long 
connected  oracle,  the  authorship  of  which  has  in  more  receut  times  excited 
much  controversy.  The  traditionary  view,  uncontested  in  the  Ghnrch  till 
last  century  and  still  commonly  accepted  in  onr  own  country,  is  that  these 
chapters  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Isaiah.  On  the  Continent,  how- 
ever, this  view  has  been  generally  abandoned,  and,  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  biblical  scholars  have  there  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  pro- 
phecy belongs  to  another  author  than  Isaiah, — to  some  Great  Unknown, 
whom  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen  ventured  to  identify  with  Baruch,  the  scribe 
of  Jeremiah, — who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of,  or  not  long 
previous  to,  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyms  of  Persia.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion I  wish  now  to  consider,  with  the  view  of  making  inteUiglble  to  ordinary 
readers  how  the  arguments  he,  and  what  is  their  relative  worth.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  impartiality  in  the  sense  of  professing  to  have  no  opinion  on  the 
snbject.  I  can,  however,  honestly  undertake  to  do  no  conscious  injustice  to 
the  reasoning  on  either  side. 

In  all  questions  depending,  like  the  present,  on  a  balance  of  probabilities, 
it  is  of  importance  to  detemune  on  which  side  rests  the  burden  of  proof ; 
and  this,  I  think,  admits  here  of  no  dispute.  Logically,  the  obligation  to 
make  good  their  position  falls  on  those  who  controvert  the  traditional  doc- 
trine. Thdr  opponents  -are  in  possession  of  the  field  and  occupy  the  place  of 
defenders  in  this  strife.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
tradition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Church  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
the  scriptural  books  is  universally  so  untrustworthy  as  to  entitle  us  to  say 
that  to  have  this  tradition  on  the  side  of  any  particular  view  affords  no  pre-t 
sumption  in  its  favour,  and  still  less  that  it  has  been  so  constantly  proved 
erroneous  that,  where  the  tradition  says  one  thing,  the  presumption  points 
in  the  opposite  direction.  By  some,  indeed,  a  representation  is  given  o{ 
the  facts  which,  if  it  could  be  sustained,  would  effectually  invalidate  the  pre- 
sumption referred  to  and  leave  us  altogether  without  historical  evidence  on 
the  point  in  question.  It  is  said  that  these  twenty-seven  chapters  are  only 
by  accident  joined  to  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  and  should  in  fairness  be 
reckoned  as  anonymous.  .Thus  Dr.  S.  Davidson  asserts  that  the  title  in 
Isa.  i.  1  ^  refers  to  an  original  collection  of  Isaiah*s  prophecies,  to  chapters 
l-xii. ; '  *  and  Professor  R.  Smith  writes  that  *  all  the  remains  of  prophecy, 
whether  provided  with  titles  or  not,  were  ultimately  arranged  in  four  books; 
the  fourth  of  which  names,  in  separate  titles,  twelve  authors, — while  the  first 
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three  books  are  named  after  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  actually  mention 
no  other  names  in  the  titles  of  the  several  prophecies  of  which  they  are  made 
up  ; '  and  he  asks,  ^  Is  it  safe  to  assume  that  every  anonymous  prophecy  in 
these  books  must  be  by  the  author  of  the  next  preceding  prophecy  which 
has  a  title?  '  *  In  r^ard  to  these  assertions,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  I 
know  of  no  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported, — what  in  the  place 
referred  to  is  allied  by  the  former  writer  is  certainly  of  no  avail, — ^while 
they  altogether  misrepresent  the  historical  tradition.  It  is  quite  certain  that, 
in  the  canon  of  holy  writings  handed  down  by  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian 
Church,  these  chapters  were  not  merely  appended  to,  but  were  included  in, 
the  writings  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  So  far  as  extant  historical  testimony 
avails,  it  goes  to  show  that,  among  the  Hebrews,  these  chapters  were 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  Isaiah's  prophecy.  Thus  Josephus,  who 
wrote  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  after  quoting  loosely  Isa.  xliv.  28,  adds, 
^  This  was  foretold  by  Isaiah  140  years  before  the  temple  was  demolished ; ' 
and  he  further  declares  that  Cyrus  was  stirred  up  to  decree  the  restoration 
of  the  exiled  Jews,  by  ^  his  readmg  the  book  which  Isaiah  left  behind  him  of 
his  prophecies.'  It  is  familiarly  known  that  quotations  from  this  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament  occur  frequently  in  the  writings  of  the  New,  as  in 
Matt.  iii.  8,  viii.  17,  xii.  18;  Luke  iii.  4-6,  iv.  18;  John  i.  23,  xii  88; 
Rom.  X.  16, 20, 21.  In  regard  to  these  New  Testament  statements,  it  is  often 
alleged  that  they  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  decisive  in  this  controversy, 
inasmuch  as  ^  it  was  no  part  of  the  mission '  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  *  to 
correct  erroneous  opinions  on  critical  subjects ; '  j*  and  as  such  questions  had 
not  in  their  day  been  raised  and  their  minds  had  never  been  turned  to  such 
points,  their  sentiments,  even  though  backed  by  the  authority  imparted  by 
inspiration,  have  no  conclnsive  force.  It  is  not,  however,  as  thus  decisive 
that  these  scriptures  are  here  referred  to.  The  bearing  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  on  such  a  question  as  that  before  us,  is  a 
point  too  important  and  complicated  to  be  at  present  taken  up.  I  point 
to  these  passages  simply  as  irrefri^able  testimony  to  the  current  and  un- 
questioned belief  of  the  Jews  of  the  age  of  Jesus  Christ  in  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  the  prophecy  before  us.  It  is,  I  think,  unquestionable  that 
when  John  the  Baptist,  or  John  the  Evangelist,  or  the  Apostle  Paul  appeals 
to  the  venerated  name  of  Esaias,  quoting  from  that  section  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  now  before  us,  using  such  language  as,  ^  This  is  he  that  was  spok^ 
of  by  Esaias  the  prophet;'  ^ These  things  said  Esaias  when  he  saw  His 
glory,  and  spake  of  Him;'  'Esaias  is  very  bold,  and  saith,'  etc., — ^these  per- 
sons really  believed,  in  common  with  all  their  countrymen,  that  the  words 
quoted  were  the  words  of  the  prophet  named.  This  testimony,  let  us  grant, 
may  not  be  decisive  of  the  qaestion,  but  surely  it  confirms  the  statement 
already  made  that  upon  the  opposing  side  lies  the  burden  of  proof.  Another 
and  still  earlier  testimony  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  the  apocryphal 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xlviii.  24,  25  :  ^  He '  {ue.  Esaias)  ^  saw  by  an 
excellent  spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the  last,  and  he  comforted  them 
that  mourned  in  Zion.  He  showed  what  should  come  to  pass  for  war, 
and  secret  things  or  ever  they  came.'  It  is  disputed  among  the  learned  what 
is  the  exact  date  of  the  composition  of  this  book.    Some  place  it  as  late  as 

»  EttOieloptedia  Brit^  art.  *  Bible,'  p.  640. 
'  f  So  Davidson,  op,  cit,  p.  45.  So  also  Palfrey :  ^  UniyerBally  it  is  the  custom  to  quote  a 
writing  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  commonly  Imown.  ...  No  one  in  onr  day  hesitates  to 
quote  the  hymns  of  Homer  by  that  title,  howeyer  incrednlons  he  may  be,  and  may  know 
that  his  hearers  are,  respecting  their  being  the  production  of  a  poet  of  that  name.*— lec^iffvt 
Ofi  Jewish  Scripturei,  toI.  iii.  p.  286. 
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170  B.C.,  others  as  high  as  280  b.c.*  The  language  of  the  writer,  I  think, 
is  SQch  as  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  alladed  to  the  words  of 
Isa.  xL  and  Ixi. ;  and  he  unmistakeably  speaks  of  Isaiah  the  prophet — the 
contemporary  of  Hezekiah — ^as  the  author  of  the  oracle  referred  to.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  farther  that  in  the  Septuagint,  as  in  other  later 
versions,  as  well  as  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  in  the 
liturgical  lessons  of  the  Synagogue,  the  whole  Book  of  Isaiah  appears,  as  in 
our  Bibles,  under  the  name  of  the  one  author. 

Now  this  is  evidence  of  the  Jewish  belief  regarding  the  origin  of  the  oracle 
in  question,  which  carries  us  up  to  a  time  distant  at  the  most  by  little  more 
than  200  years  from  the  days  of  Neheroiah,  when,  according  to  express  testi- 
mony,! the  writings  of  the  prophets  were  gathered  together.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  during  this  interval  any  change  took  place  in  the  allocation 
and  apportionment  of  this  or  any  other  section  of  the  canonical  books.  It 
is  unimaginable  that,  with  that  peculiar  reverence  for  their  sacred  writings 
cherished  by  the  Jews,  of  which  Josephus  and  Philo  so  emphatically  testify, 
there  took  place  any  tampering  with  the  canonical  arrangement.  And 
thus  we  come  to  Nehemiah,  to  Ezra,  and  to  whomsoever  of  the  Jewish 
leaders  of  their  age  were  concerned  in  the  final  establishment  of  the  Hebrew 
canon,  as  the  vouchers  for  the  Esaian  authorship  of  these  chapters.  It  is 
again  to  be  asserted,  as  an  indisputable  position,  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  those  who  assail  the  traditional  view.  On  them  it  devolves  to 
prove  either  that  these  Jewish  leaders  did  not  believe  in  the  Esaian  author- 
ship, or  that,  believing  it,  they  did  so  on  insufficient  grounds. 

The  argument  may  be  put  in  another  light.  No  statement  of  the  question 
raised  by  the  extant  historic  evidence  more  favourable  to  the  impngners  of 
the  genuineness  of  this  oracle  can  reasonably  be  demanded  than  this, — Is  it 
more  probable  that  the  oracle  was  assigned  to  Isaiah  at  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
at  random  or  by  mistake  or  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenient  arrangement, 
than  because  it  was  then  believed  that  Isaiah  was  the  author?  To  gaide  in 
jndging  of  this  question,  the  following  considerations  present  themselves : — 
(1.)  It  is  certain  that  the  Jews  of  the  age  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
believed  in  the  Esaian  authorship.  When  and  how  did  this  belief  originate  I 
What  groand  is  there  for  thinking  that  this  belief  was  not  also  cherished  by 
those  of  the  age  of  Nehemiah  ?  So  far  as  historical  evidence  goes,  it  is  an 
altogether  gratuitous  assumption  to  suppose  that  any  change  of  view  became 
corrent  daring  the  interval  referred  to.  (2.)  The  analogy  of  the  prophetical 
canon  seems  strongly  to  favour  the  beUef  that  its  different  portions  have 
been  carefully  assigned  to  their  ascertained  authors.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  process  by  which  this  canon  was  formed ;  but  the  result,  as  it  stands, 
assuredly  affords  no  ground  for  thinking  that  several  anonymous  writings 
were  grouped  together  under  two  or  three  well-known  names.  We  find  even 
very  short  oracjes,  like  those  of  Obadiah  and  Zephaniah,  ranged  by  them- 
selves, with  their  appropriate  titles.  It  seems  highly  improbable,  judging  by 
this  analogy,  that  a  long  and  most  important  prophecy  like  that  now  in  ques- 
tion should  either  be  left  untitled,  or  should  be  set  in  a  position  where  it  was 
liable  to  be  assigned  to  the  ^ong  person.  (3.)  The  character  and  contents 
of  the  prophecy,  as  just  hinted,  seem  materially  to  increase  this  impro- 
bability. It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  its 
language,  and  the  spirit-stirring  nature  of  its  delineations,  its  admonitions, 

*  On  this  point  may  be  compared  Davidson,  Introduction  to  Old  Testament,  vol.  iii,  p.  416, 
and  Posey,  j&ofiMl,  pp.  298^02. 
t  2  Jiace.  ii  18.    Compare  Josepbns,  Cont,  Ap.l9» 
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its  eaconragements,  and  its  appeals,  mnst,  from  the  time  when  ft*  was  first 
promnlgated,  have  attracted  to  this  oracle  general  attention,  and  caused  it 
to  make  a  profound  impression  apon  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
frequency  with  which  it  is  cited  and  referred  to  by  the  writers  and  speakers 
of  the  New  Testament  indicates  how  de^ly  it  had  penetrated  the  national 
spirit.  It  seems  strange — almost  incredible— that  at  the  early  period  of  the 
reboilding  of  Jerusalem  the  authorship  of  this  prophecy  was  forgotten  and 
unknown.  ^  Moreover,  it  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  definiteness  of  its 
historical  indications.  One  main  difficulty,  as  will  by  and  by  be  shown, 
lying  as  a  stumbling-block  before  modem  critics  in  the  way  of  accepting  the 
traditional  view,  arises  from  the  mention  made  in  these  chapters  of  Cyrus, 
and  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  by  the  Persians.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  feature  of  the  writing,  and,  assuming  its  Esaian  origin,  we  can 
readily  understand  how  general  and  widespread  attention  was  diluted  to 
it ;  and  that  it  was  so,  is  a  fact  supported,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  testi- 
mony— quantum  vaUat—oi  Josephus.*  And  this  feature,  at  the  same  time, 
surely  renders  it  more  than  ever  improbable  that  the  oracle  would  have  been 
arranged  where  it  is,  among  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  by  Nehemiah  and  his  con- 
temporaries, unless  they  had  felt  assured  regarding  its  authorship.  The 
writing  was  of  too  marked  and  weighty  a  character,  and  the  issues  dependent 
upon  the  date  assigned  to  it  were  too  important,  to  allow  of  its  being  care- 
lessly classed  or  of  its  true  origin  being,  readily  forgotten.  Babylon  was 
captured  b.o.  538,  and  Nehemiah  lived  little  more  than  a  century  later.  It 
in,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unlikely  that  a  piece  of  writing  of  incom-. 
parable  eloquence  and  power,  composed^  as  modem  critics  affirm,  while 
Cyrus  was  pursuing  his  conquests  or  after  Babylon  had  fallen,  and  making 
express  mention  of  these  great  events,  should  in  Uttle  more  than  a  hundred 
years  come  to  be  transferred  to  the  age  of  Hezekiah  of  Judah  and 
Sennacherib  of  Assyria,  and  be  suddenly  invested  with  the  prestige  of  a 
grand  fulfilled  prediction.  How  had  the  name  of  the  greatest  prophet  of 
his  age  so  quickly  sunk  out  of  sight  ?  f  Was  it  by  some  mysterious  process 
of  unconscious  personation  that  the  real  author  disappeared  under  the 
venerated  name  of  Isaiah  ?  or  was  it  by  conscious  deceit  that  he  sought  to 
give  currency  and  false  authority  to  a  work  which  required  no  such  b<»rrowed 
splendour,  and  which  throughout  bears  the  stamp  of  a  pure  and  upright 
spirit  ?  Or  if  it  was  others,  rather  than  the  author  himself — Ezra,  perhaps, 
or  Nehemiah,  or  the  Elders  of  the  Great  Synagogue — who,  animated  by  a 
blind  and  impure  zeal  for  the  glory  of  their  race  and  of  their  hteratnre, 
sought  to  secure,  by  means  of  this  noble  oracle,  the  credit  of  a  prophecy 
visibly  passing  into  accomplishment  before  the  eyes  of  surrounding  nations, 
and  who  therefore  falsely  and  deceitfully  threw  its  origination  back  to  a 
past  age,  wherefore  did  they  assign  it  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah  and  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah?.  Why  not  ascend  to  a  still  r^noter  ag^  and  to  a  still 
greater  prophet  f     This,  our  critical  friends  assure  us,  was  actually  done  in 

*  On  this  point  see  Dr.  Eay,  in  the  Speaker's  Commmtartf,  vol.  v.  pp.  S,  10.  * 
f  This  consideration  is  well  put  by  Alexander : — *  That  a  writer  confessedly  of  the 
highest  genius,  living  at  one  of  the  most  critical  junctures  of  the  history  of  Israel,  wheu  the 
word  of  Qod  began  to  be  precious  and  prophetic  inspiration  rare,  should  have  produced  such 
a  series  of  prophecies  as  this,  with  such  effects  upon  the  exiles,  and  even  upon  Gyrus,  aa 
tradition  ascribes  to  them,  and  then  have  left  them  to  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages, 
without  so  much  as  a  trace  of  his  own  personality  about  them,  is  a  phenomenon  of  literary 
history,  compared  with  which  the  mystery  of  Junius  is  as  nothing.   It-vTould  be  so,  even  if 


we  had  no  remains  of  the  same  period  to  compare  with  these ;  but  how  immensel v  is  the 
, ^..^».. . .,     .,     .    >  other  p      '  '    •         "     -  -    ^ 

and  eai    ^  ^  ^ 

ological  specifications  of  theip{>ropheciesI*-^Coni«i«n^af^  on  Isaiah,  YoLi.  p.  66. 


that  the  other  prophets  of  the  exile,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel^ 
'  koiown  and  easily  identified,  but  minutely  accurate  in. 


improbability  enhanced,  by  the  fact  thai 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  are  n:ot  only  well  ko; 
the  chronological  specifications  of  theiv'-^ 
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the  case  of  another  of  oar  canonical  books.  Both  Deuteronomy  and  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  they  tell  ns,  are  really  anonymous  works;  but  why  was  not  the 
latter,  like  the  former,  ascribed  to  Moses  ?  It  could  hardly  be,  because  this 
would  have  rendered  the  prediction  too  miraculous.  Those  who  believe  in 
prediction  at  the  distance  of  a  century  are  prepared  to  believe  in  it  at  the 
distance  of  a  millennium,  and,  to  mere  miracle-mongers,  a  miracle  is  accept- 
able in  proportion  to  its  marvellousness.  It  seems  plain  that  no  supposition 
explains  so  satisfactorily  the  allocation  of  this  prophecy  as  just  this, — that 
when  the  sacred  canon  was  formed,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  (4.)  AnoUier  important  consideration  remains  to  be  added. 
I  have  above  referred  to  the  historical  testimony  furnished  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees,  to  the  gathering  together  by  Nehemiah  of  the  prophetical 
and  certain  other  of  the  sacred  books.  The  words  of  the  writer  must 
now  be  quoted,  that  their  bearing  on  the  present  question  may  be  clearly  un- 
derstood : — *  The  same  things  also  were  reported  in  the  writings  and  com- 
mentaries of  Neemias,  and  how  he,  founding  a  library,  gathered  together  the 
acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the 
kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts '  (2  Mace.  iL  13).  Now  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  what  is  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  gathering  of  works,  anony- 
mous or  otherwise,  under  certain  titles,  into  convenient  rolls,  but  the  collect- 
ing into  a  library  of  writings  already,  so  far  as  known,  titled  and  assigned 
to  their  respective  authors.  It  is,  again,  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  suppose 
that  Nehemiah  and  his  collahorateurs  were  ignorant  of  the  authorship  of  the 
oracle  before  ns,  or  placed  it  where  it  is  for  any  other  reason  than  that  it 
was  handed  down  to  them  as  the  work  of  Isaiah.  So  far  as  appears,  they 
gave  the  tradition  as  they  received  it;  certainly  those  by  whom  this  is 
qaestioned  should  be  prepared  with  reasons  for  their  doubt.  Those  strongly 
conservative  and  reverential  sentiments  with  which,  as  already  indicated,  the 
later  Jews  regarded  their  sacred  books,  were  doubtless  operative  at  the 
period  now  referred  to  as  in  after  times,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  assurance 
that  the  assignment  of  the  oracle  to  Isaiah  was  neither  by  accident  nor  by 
caprice. ' 

Thus  the  presumption  of  which  I  spoke,  in  favour  of  the  view  ordinarily 
received  in  this  country,  must  be  regarded  as  valid.  The  voice  of  Jewish 
tradition  is  indisputably  on  the  side  of  the  Esaian  authorship  of  these 
twenty-^even  chapters.  Those  who  alone  could  know  the  fact  have  delivered 
the  fact  to  their  successors  and  to  us  as  it  stands  in  our  Bible  and  as  it  was 
understood  in  the  times  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  be  it  observed  that  this  is 
historic  testimony  to  the  point  in  hand  which  there  is  no  other  evidence  of 
the  same  kind  to  contradict,  and  which  cannot  logically  be  overborne  by  any 
subjective  difficulties  felt  by  modem  readers.  These  difficulties  do  not  affect 
the  fact  that  those  who  possessed  the  best  means  of  judgment,  and  whose 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  matter  greatly  surpassed  what  belongs  to  any 
critic  of  this  generation,  assigned  the  whole  of  these  prophecies  to  Isaiah. 
To  countervail  the  weight  of  this  fact,  it  is  not  enough  to  point  out  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  belief,  nor  yet  to  collect  an  array  of  counter  probabilities, — 
there  must  be  evidence  produced  that  what  is  given  as  a  fact  cannot  be 
true.  The  pursuers  in  the  case  before  us  have  not  only  to  face  the  im- 
probability that  the  men  of  Nehemiah's  time  either  had  lost  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorship  of  this  important  oracle  or  dealt  deceitfully  in  regard  to 
its  allocation, — ^they  have  also  to  show,  in  the  absence  of  all  adverse  external 
eridence,  that  the  testimony  which  ascribes  it  to  Isaiah  involves  an  absurdity 
or  a  contradiction,  and  is  therefore  incredible. 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  character  and  bearings  of  the  historical 
evidence  embodied  in  the  Jewish  tradition  respecting  these  chapters,  from 
the  conviction  that  this  is  really  the  capital  fact  in  the  whole  controversy. 
The  arguments  that  remain  to  be  considered  are  necessarily  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  this,  and  may  be  ranged  under  the  two  questions, — Is  there 
anything  which  corroborates  this  evidence?  and  is  there  anything  by  which 
it  is  invalidated  ?  It  is  proper  to  look  at  the  second  question  first ;  for  of 
course,  if  this  question  can  be  affirmatively  answered,  the  controversy  must 
be  held  as  closed. 

I  again  call  attention  to  what  the  opponent  of  the  traditional  doctrine 
undertakes  to  prove  in  order  to  gain  his  cause.  The  fact  I  have  shown  is 
historically  given  us  that  Isaiah  is  the  author  of  the  whole  book  which  bears 
his  name  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  There  is,  as  all  allow,  no  historical  testi- 
mony opposed  to  this ;  and  the  critic,  therefore,  who  rejects  the  given  fact,  if 
he  would  justify  his  rejection,  is  shut  up  to  the  task  of  showing  that  it  cannot 
be  true.  The  proofs  adduced  are  drawn  from  two  sources, — from  the  style 
and  from  the  contents  of  the  disputed  chapters. 

As  to  the  former  class  of  proofs,  they  may,  I  conceive,  be  very  summarily 
disposed  of.  The  style  of  these  later  prophecies,  it  is  alleged,  is  different 
from  that  of  Isaiah's  genuine  writings, — ^more  smooth,  flowing,  and  diffuse, 
marked  by  more  elaboration  and  pomp  of  language,  characterized  also  by 
the  use  of  words  and  phrases  which  Isaiah  never  uses,  and  int^persed  with 
expressions  belonging  to  the  later  Hebrew,  and  ^  having  an  Aramaean  colour- 
ing and  character  in  part.'  Those  who  are  disposed  to  prosecute  this  proof 
into  detail  will  find  ample  materials  supplied  to  them  in  the  ordinary  works 
of  Biblical  introduction.  In  regard  to  the  last  point,  the  Aramaean  colouring 
which  some  detect  in  the  chapters  referred  to,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  to 
others  equally  practised  in  Hebrew  scholarship  it  is  quite  imperceptible, 
while  one  distinguished  critic,  Hirzel,  declares  that  the  only  four  real 
Chaldaisms  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  occur  not  in  the  later  but  the 
earlier  prophecies.  In  regard  to  the  other  allegation  of  a  general  diversity 
of  style,  the  ordinary  reader  will  be  enabled  correctly  to  appreciate  its  value, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  chapters,  Knobel,  allows  that '  the  author  certainly 
writes  like  Isaiah,  with  great  animation,  with  fire  and  energy;'  while 
another,  Seinecke,  actually  adduces  the  likeness  of  the  author's  style  to  that 
of  Isaiah  as  the  reason  why  his  work  was  assigned  to  the  earlier  prophet : 
^  No  later  prophet  has  so  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Isaiah,  in  no  other  is  Isaiah's 
characteristic  style  so  reproduced.'  But  the  argument,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
by  no  means  requires  that  we  should  condescend  to  the  minutiae  of  pbilo- 
j  logical  criticism.  Would  any  judge  in  a  court  of  justice  feel  it  necessary, 
were  such  an  argument  offered  to  him,  to  call  upon  the  advocate  on  the 
opposite  side  1  Would  he  not  at  once  say  to  the  pleader  before  him,  Your 
statements  may  be  all  true,  but  they  dp  not  prove  your  case.  Do  yon  mean 
to  say  that  a  man's  style  never  changes  either  unconsciously  or  of  set  pur- 
pose 1  or  that  the  words  which  happen  to  be  employed  in  a  few  brief  occa- 
sional discourses  exhaust  the  whole  vocabulary  of  an  able  and  eloquent 
writer,  and  represent  fully  the  features  and  resources  of  the  language  he 
employs  f  *  If  in  this  question  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
evidence,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  conservative  critic  has  no  occasion  to 
follow  his  opponent  through  the  list  of  peculiar  words  and  phrases  ordineu-ilj 

•  On  tills  point  compare  Keil,  Introduction^  vol.  i.  p.  329 ;  Smith's  Bible  Diet.  vol.  i.  p. 
885. 
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alleged.  What  means  hare  we  of  adequately  judging  of  the  character  of 
the  language  in  current  use  among  Isaiah's  countrymen,  and  by  Isaiah  him- 
self? Accepting  as  genuine  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  of  the  book  (the 
higher  critics  accept  these  only  in  part,  thereby  weakening  the  ground  of 
their  own  argument  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  style),  how  narrow  a  field  do 
these  furnish  for  comparison  and  for  judgment  1  And  if  the  prophecy  of 
Mieah  and  all  the  remaining  literature  of  the  age  be  added,  yet  how  little  is 
the  field  enlarged!  And  what  modem  critics  ask  us  to  believe  is  this, 
that  because  certain  words  and  phrases  occur  in  the  one  part  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  and  not  in  the  other,. — words  and  phrases  of  which  a  considerable 
proportion  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  extant  Hebrew, — these  two  sections 
cannot  have  had  the  same  author.  The  same  principles  of  criticism  would 
make  wild  work  in  similar  circumstances  with  the  productions  of  modern 
authors.  Suppose  that  the  literature  of  England  should  in  great  part  perish, 
and  among  the  scanty  remains  there  happened  to  be  preserved  a  volume  of 
Carlyle's  earlier  Essays,  and  a  volume  containing  his  '  Sartor  Resartus'  or  his 
*  French  Revolution,'  I  venture  to  think  that  the  sceptical  criticism  that  does 
not  scruple  to  dismember  Isaiah  would  much  more  certainly  result  in  making 
two  Carlyles.  No  doubt  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  others  were  very 
plodding  and  careful  Hebraists,  but  it  seems  to  me  preposterous  to  attach 
such  faith  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  style  of  a  particular  age  and  of 
a  particular  writer,  as  to  trust  them  to  tell  us  what  Isaiah  could  and  what 
he  could  not  have  written.  Peculiarly  preposterous  is  assumption  like  this 
in  the  mouth  of  those  who  allege  the  similarity  of  style  between  these  later 
chapters  and  Isaiah's  genuine  remains  as  a  reason  for  the  chapters  having 
been  placed  where  they  are  in  the  Hebrew  canon;  for  if  this  has  any 
meaning,  it  is  this,  that  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  their  contemporaries,  to  whom 
Hebrew  was  their  mother-tongue,  were  deceived  and  misled  by  this  similarity, 
while  we  in  modem  times  know  their  language  so  much  better  than  they, 
that  we  are  able  to  detect  their  mistake  and  to  allocate  more  justly  this 
great  oracle. 

{To  he  continued^ 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  VICTORIA. 

BY  AN  AUSTRALIAN  MINISTER. 

The  meeting  of  Assembly  this  year  began  on  14th  November,  and  eight  full  days 
were  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  business  before  it.  The  session  was  worthily 
begun  by  an  excellent  sermon  from  the  retiring  moderator,  the  Bev.  Dr.  R.  M. 
Wilaon,  who,  by  the  by,  has  lately  published  a  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Hetherington, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Charch,  which  contains  interesting  particulars  regarding 
its  early  history. 

The  roll  of  the  Assembly  was  found  to  contain  120  ministers  and  91  elders. 
The  Rev.  A.  Simpson  was  elected  moderator  and  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he 
dwelt  on  the  subject  of  missions— on  which,  no  doubt,  the  Church  requires  prompt- 
ing. For,  as  was  afterwards  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  mission  committee,  the 
ooDtrihutions  for  this  purpose  have  again  fallen  off  this  year.  The  simi  of  £1851, 
58.  lid.  has  indeed  been  collected,  as  against  £1735  during  the  previous  year.  But 
above  £400  of  this  sum  is  due  to  a  special  effort  made  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Paton,  one 
of  the  New  Hebrides  missionaries — a  man  of  very  considerable  eloquence  and  zeal 
—who  has  been  going  through  the  colonies  during  the  past  year,  pleading  for 
money  to  support  more  missionaries.  This  amount  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
result  of  his  exertions,  as  not  only  is  a  large  sum  yet  to  be  sent  in,  but  assurances 
have  also  been  received  by  him  in  Tasmania  and  South  Australia  of  reguku:  support 
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for  additional  missioQaries.  Mr.  Paton  made  a  piusionate  appeal  to  the  Assembly 
to  take  measures  for  urging  the  prohibition  of  the  labour  traffic  now  carried  on 
between  Queensland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Although  there  are  special 
cruisers  in  these  seas  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  traffic,  yet  kidnapping  is 
still  carried  on  to  a  large  extent ;  and  during  the  stay  in  Queen^and  of  these  poor 
men,  the  ownera  of  the  sugar  plantations  on  which  they  work  do  not  encourage 
any  attempt  to  instruct  them.  Those  who  survive  their  transplantation  and  have 
learned  to  work  during  their  three  years^  apprenticeship  are  generally  improved  by 
it  in  their  habits,  and  can  earn  10s.  or  12s.  a  week,  if  they  do  not  prefer  to  go 
home.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  system  must  be  pronounced  iniquitous.  It  is  by  no 
means  wonderful  that  the  missionaries  should  protest  strongly  against  its  continu- 
ance. Of  the  amount  received  for  missions,  £1273,  Is.  Od.  has  been  contributed  for  the 
New  Hebrides  mission,  regarding  which  the  committee  could  give  little  information 
to  the  Church  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen  ;  but  its  staff  remains 
as  before,  and  its  success  during  the  year  has  been  encouraging.  The  balance, 
£578,  4s.  lid.,  has  been  collected  for  the  Chinese  and  Aboriginal  Missions.  The 
latter  has  received  about  £320,  leaving  £258  for  the  support  of  the  Chinese  school. 
Tlie  Cbinese  Mission  may  be  said  to  be  in  abeyance.  There  is  now  no  agent 
employed.  There  is,  however,  a  class  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
Melbourne,  consisting  of  four  Chinese  youths,  who  are  under  training  for  mission 
work.  These  young  men  were  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  during  four  months 
of  the  past  year,  the  rest  of  the  year  having  been  devoted  to  their  studies.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  so  soon  as  their  education  is  completed  they  will  be  able  to  do 
much  good  among  their  countrymen.  The  continuance  of  this  class,  however,  is 
dependent  on  the  stay  in  Melbourne  of  the  interpreter,  who  speaks  of  returning  to 
Cluna  shortly.  On  the  whole,  this  mission  seems  in  a  very  disjointed  state.  The 
conduct  of  the  Aboriginal  Mission  has  been  marked  by  its  usual  characteristics- 
prudence,  and  energy,  and  success.  Although  a  complaint  was  made  in  the 
Assembly  that  it  was  on  too  small  a  scale,  this  is  owing  to  the  want  of  funds,  not 
to  any  lack  of  ability  or  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hagenauer,  the  missionary, 
whose  qualifications  are  about  to  be  recognised  by  the  Government,  in  its  entrust- 
ing to  his  care  a  number  of  the  Murray  River  natives.  There  are  at  present  about 
eighty  on  the  station,  of  whom  fifty-three  are  professed  Christians.  There  were 
two  deaths  during  the  year,--one  of  a  child,  and  the  other  of  a  young  man  who 
had  been  a  mem^r  of  the  church  about  three  years.  During  all  the  time  he  had 
been  in  bad  health,  but  had  maintained  his  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  died  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peace.  There  is  public  worship  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
frequent  meetings  for  the  practice  of  sacred  music,  in  which  the  singers  are  led  by 
the  harmonium,  played  by  one  of  themselves.  Several  members  of  &e  church  take 
part  in  the  prayer  meetings  very  creditably.  The  school  maintains  the  honourable 
place  in  the  Government  Inspector's  book  which  it  has  held  for  several  years ;  that 
is,  it  stands  the  highest  of  all  the  State  schools  in  the  colony,  for  it  may  be  called  a 
State  school,  receiving  aid  as  it  does  from  the  Government.  The  cultivation  of 
hops  and  arrowroot  gives  employment  to  the  natives. 

The  internal  doings  of  the  Church  may  now  be  referred  to.  During  the  year 
eight  ministers  have  arrived  in  the  colony — five  from  Scotland,  two  from  New 
Zealand,  and  one  from  New  South  Wales—and  four  have  been  received  from  the 
Divinity  Hall  of  the  Church.  There  have  been  seventeen  demissions  and  trans- 
lations, twenty-one  settlements,  and  two  deaths.  That  is  to  say,  a  siitth  part  of 
the  charges  have  received  new  ministers,  and  about  a  seventh  of  the  ministers  in 
charge  have  left  their  flocks,  with  the  view  of  being  called  to  other  spheres  of  labour. 
The  Wesleyans  change  their  ministers  on  an  average  every  four  years.  The 
Presbyterians  make  a  voluntary  change  almost  as  frequently.  The  climate  is  said 
to  have  something  to  do  with  this  nomadic  system.  It  seems  to  incapacitate  some 
men  for  mental  exertion.  The  fickleness  of  tibe  people,  who  like  novelties,  has  also 
something  to  do  with  it.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  fluctuations 
of  the  population.  Churches  are  sometimes  closed  because  the  miners  have  left  a 
district  almost  without  a  man,  where  before  there  was  a  large  population. 

In  such  circumstances  thQ  Sustentation  Fund  is  very  needful ;  and  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  have  to  state  that  it  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  owing  chidly,  however, 
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to  some  large  sabscriptioiiB  rather  than  to  increased  contribntions  from  tbe  Church 
at  large.  The  full  amount  proposed  to  be  given  to  aid-receiving  congregations  has 
this  year  been  apportioned  to  them.  The  sum  of  £1650  has  thus  been  divided 
among  thirty-seven  congregations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Eachem,  the  very  able  convener  of  this  committee,  has  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  his  office.  He  has  had  a  very  arduons  work  to  do  in  the  establisj^ent  of  this 
land,  and  has  done  it  well.  The  interests  of  the  fund  are  still  in  good  hands, 
which  will  no  doubt  do  the  good  work  of  maintaining  the  scheme  which  has  now 
been  successfully  begun.  The  Theological  Hall  has  at  present  fourteen  students, 
and  is  conducted  at  an  expense  of  about  £700  a  year.  If  its  number  of  students 
continue  to  increase  as  for  the  last  year  or  two,  the  Church  will  soon  need  no 
extraneous  aid,  but  will  be  able  to  help  the  home  churches  in  the  difficulty  under 
which  they  begin  to  labour  of  a  deficiency  of  able  preachers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  other  internal  operations  of  the  Church, 
as  they  have  been  carried  on  much  as  usual. 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Ewing  occupied  too  much  time  in  the  Assembly.  A 
resolution  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  that  he  should  not  be  received  into  the 
Church  as  a  minister.  A  minister  of  the  Church  was  meditating  a  marriage 
with  his  deceased  wife^s  sister,  and  an  overture  was  sent  up  with  the  view  of 
bringing  on  a  discussion  of  the  subject;  but  it  was  strangled  by  the  business 
committee,  whose  action  was  homologated  by  the  Assembly.  Another  overture, 
proposing  a  revision  of  the  standards  of  the  Church,  was  more  favourably  received, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  for  advice  to  the  General  Presbyterian  Council  of 
July  next.  The  Rev.  W.  Henderson,  the  author  of  this  overture,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
J.  Campbell  of  Greelong,  were  appointed  representatives  of  the  Victoria  Church  at 
this  council.  A  deputation  was  received  from  the  Independent  Church,  relative 
to  co-operation.  IViendly  wishes  were  exchanged  ;  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  on  union  were  approved, — these  proposing  that  there  should  be 
co-operation  in  missionary  enterprise  and  in  the  education  of  students.  There  are, 
however,  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  thes6  recommendations 
which  it  will  require  time  and  prudent  action  to  meet.  The  co-operation  between 
the  EpiscopaUan  and  Presbyterian  Churches  is  doing  well  to  the  extent  proposed — 
namely,  the  subsidizing  of  the  stipends  of  ministers  of  these  two  churches  who 
work  to  each  other^s  hands  in  the  same  districts.  Aid  at  the  rate  of  £50  for  the 
past  year  has  thus  been  given  to  twenty  districts,  and  the  applications  are  increas- 
ing. This  is  a  practical  kind  of  co-operation  which  will  be  very  beneficial  hi 
breaking  down  denominational  jealousies  and  evangelizing  thinly  ^peopled  parts  of 
the  colony. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONGREGATION, 

BT  REV.  W.  YOUNG,  A.M.,  AT  THE  ORDINATION  OF  REV.  A.  ALSTON,  CATHCART 
ROAD,  GLASGOW. 

And  now,  my  Christian  brethren,  it  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  imder- 

only  remains  that  I  should  address  to  standing.    Both  for  the  gift  itself  and 

you  a  few  words  of  congratulation  and  for  the  manner  of  it  you  are  bound  to 

ootmsel  on  this  most  interesting  occa-  give  thanks.     You   have   received  as 

aion.    And  are  we  not  entitled  to  call  your  minister  to-day  the  first  whom  you 

yoa  first  of  all  to  the  exercise  of  devout  called, — ^the  object  of  your  unanimous 

gratitude  this  day  ?     *  Every  good  gift  choice,  and  one  who  has  given  ample 

and  every  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  proofs  in  another  sphere  of  labour  both 

above,*  and  the  gift  of  a  well-quali-  of  his  gifts  and  his  deyotedness. 
fied,  well-tried,  and  devoted  pastor  is        I  have  said  that  this  is  a  solemn  day 

sarelynot  one  of  the  least  of  His  good  for  your  minister.    And  so  it  is.    He  has 

gifts.    The  great  Head  of  the  Church,  received  a  charge  to  watch  for  your  souls 

who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  as  one  that  must  give  account    But  the 

golden  candlesticks,  and  holds  the  seven  responsibility  and  the  solemnity  of  the 

Btars  in  his  right  hand,  has  heard  your  occasion  are  not  confined  to  him.     If 

prayer,  and  granted  you  a  pastor,  to  he  is  commanded  to  watch  for  your 
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souls,  does  not  that  command  lay  obliga- 
tion upon  you,  too,  to  watch  along  with 
him  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  miniBtry 
can  only  be  carried  on  aright  in  the 
spirit  of  faith,  bat  it  is  only  in  the  spirit 
of  faith,  too,  that  it  can  be  waited  upon 
aright.  'The  word  preached  did  not 
profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith 
in  them  that  heard  it.*  '  I  long  to  see 
yon,*  wrote  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
'  that  I  may  impart  to  you  some  spiritual 
gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established, 
that  is,  that  I  may  be  comforted  by  the 
mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me.* 

The  occasion  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing both  to  you  and  your  minister,  that 
it  is  the  first  settlement  in  a  new  con- 
gregation. Both  he  and  you  have 
sacrificed  form^  ties  that  you  might 
unite  in  raiinng  up  in  this  growing 
locality  a  church  wUch  may  be  a  source 
of  blessed  influence  to  yourselves  and 
your  families  and  the  surrounding 
population.  In  calling  him  4o  leave  his 
former  flock,  your  desire  was  that  he 
should  link  hinaself  with  you  in  a  common 
enterprise,  and  you  virtually  pledged 
yourselves  as  much  as  he  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  make  that  enterprise 
successful.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fair, nor  yet  more  vain,  than  to  expect 
that  your  minister  should  periorm 
single-handed  the  whole  task  of  build- 
ing up  a  church  here  while  the  members 
performed  the  part  only  of  spectators, 
more  or  less'^mterested  in  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  Such,  I  feel  well 
assured,  is  noj  your  expectation  nor 
desire.  You;)^ill  feel  it  to  be  not  more 
a  duty  than  a  privilege  to  be  fellow- 
workers  with  your  pastor.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  an  army  would  be  little 
likely  to  win  the  battle  if  it  left  all  the 
fighting  to  be  done  by  the  officers  alone. 
It  is  the  regiment  in  which  there  are 
fewest  non-effectives,  in  which  every 
name  that  is  upon  the  roll  of  the  regi- 
ment will  count  for  a  man  in  the  field, 
that  may  expect  to  conquer.  Let  me 
express  the  hope  that  there  may  be  no 
non-effectives  found  among  you — ^none 
who  are  represented  indeed  by  their 
names  on  the  communion  -  roll,  but 
scarcely  by  anything  else. 

First  of  all,  see  that  you  be  regular  in 
your  attendance  on  Christian  ordinances. 
There  are  few  things  more  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  congregation  than 
this.  Let  every  member  of  the  church 
feel  that  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his 


fellow-members,  to  the  minister,  and 
above  all,  to  the  Lord  of  ordinances^ 
to  be  regularly  in  his  place  in  the 
Lord*s  house  on  the  Lord's  day.  Be- 
ware of  absenting  yourselves  on  any 
occasion  from  some  light  excuse.  It  is 
certain  that  you  will  lose  much  profit 
to  your  own  souls  even  by  a  single 
voluntary  absence.  How  do  you  know 
but  that  you  may  miss  some  message 
which  the  Lord  has  specially  prepared 
and  designed  for  you  on  that  occasion? 
We  are  responsible  not  only  for  the 
sermons  we  do  hear,  but  for  those  also 
which  we  might  have  heard,  but  through 
carelessness  failed  to  hear. 

Nor  is  it  only  himself  that  a  memher 
of  the  church  hurts  by  unnecessary 
absence.  He  damps  the  spirits  of  his 
fellow-members,  and  renders  their  wor- 
ship less  fervent  and  joyous. 

He  encourages  those  whoare  living  in 
the  neglect  of  ordinances,  and  so  far 
keeps  them  in  countenance,  instead  of 
putting  them  to  shame.  For  that  occa- 
sion, at  least,  he  swells  the  ranks  of 
those  who  say  of  the  Sabbath  and  its 
ordinances,  '  What  a  weariness  they  are ! 
would  that  they  were  over  1 '  He  throws 
in  his  influence  not  with  those  who  say, 
'  How  lovely  is  thy  dwelling-place  !  *  but 
with  those  who,  passively  if  not  actively, 
are  engaged  in  putting  discredit  upon 
the  house  of  God  and  religious  worship. 
If  all  were  to  act  like  him,  the  Sabbath 
would  soon  cease  to  be  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  churches  would  be  empty 
and  desolate. 

He  weakens  the  hands  and  discourages 
the  heart  of  the  minister.  The  empty 
pew  tends  to  chill  the  fervent  spirit 
which,  it  may  be,  he  Brought  with  him 
from  the  study  and  the  closet,  since  it 
seems  to  say, — So  far  at  least  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  church  is  concerned, 
all  your  study  and  all  your  prayer  that 
you  might  have  a  profitable  message, 
have  been  thrown  away.  Dej^end  upon  it, 
brethren,  if  spiritual  quickening  may  be 
expected  to  come  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
pew,  not  less  ought  there  to  be  a  warm- 
ing and  stimulating  influence  proceeding 
from  the  pew  to  the  pulpit. 

But,  most  of  all,  unnecessary  absence 
affronts  and  dishonours  the  Lord  of  the 
house.  For  what  does  such  absence 
say  in  effect  but  this — that  the  house 
of  the  Lord  is  a  place  of  litUe  interest, 
and  the  privilege  of  communion  with 
Him  there  one  that  may  be  foregone  for 
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almost  any  reason  or  lor  none?  There 
are  few  greater  dangers  to  religion  than 
neglect  of  its  regular  ordinances.  A 
fire  may  be  extinguished  from  lack  of 
fuel  as  well  as  by  pouring  water  upon 
it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  power 
of  religion  is  more  in  danger  of  oeing 
destroyed  by  apathy  and  indifference  in 
regard  to  religious  ordinances  than  from 
any  violent  assaults  upon  it. 

Come  to  the  forenoon  service  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  afternoon.  The  fore- 
noon lecture  is  at  least  as  important  as 
the  afternoon  sermon.  And  he  who, 
from  apathy,  has  become  only  a  half -day 
hearer,  is  on  the  high  road  to  cease  from 
attendance  on  ordinances  altogether. 

Come  to  the  prayer-meeting  if  possible 
as  well  as  to  the  Sabbath  services.  The 
prayer-meeting,  it  has  been  said,  is  one 
of  the  best  indications  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  a  church.  Let  me  express 
the  hope  that  the  attendance  at  the 
prayer-meeting  here  will  indicate  a  very 
high  degree  of  spiritual  life. 

Bring  your  children  with  you  to  the 
sanctuary.  It  is  good  for  them  to  be 
early  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
That  parent  does  his  children  grievous 
wrong  who  does  not  train  them  to  love 
and  to  frequent  the  habitation  of  the 
Lord^s  house  and  the  place  where  His 
honour  dwelleth.  Your  minister  will 
have  a  portion  for  the  children,  and  he 
will  all  the  more  be  encouraged  to  con- 
sider them  in  his  preparations  for  the 
pulpit  if  he  sees  them  regularly  in  their 
places  along  with  their  parents. 
-  Ask  your  neighbours  to  come  with  you. 
You  can  at  least  tell  those  who  are 
ignorant  and  out  of  the  way,  of  the 
existence  of  the  church  and  of  the 
services  connected  with  it,  and  assure 
them  of  a  hearty  welcome.  It  would 
do  much  to  further  the  prosperity  of 
the  church,  if  each  member  who  is  able 
should  take  two  seats,  one  to  be  occu- 
pied regularly  by  himself,  and  the  other 
by  some  one  whom  he  might  induce  to 
come  along  with  him.  But  you  can  do 
more  than  all  this — ^you  can  say  by  your 
whole  character  and  bearing  as  well  as 
by  your  words  to  those  who  are  care- 
less: *Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
you  good,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
concerning  Israel.' 

Come  to  the  sanctuary  with  prepared 
hearts.  It  is  thus  only  that  you  can 
expect  to  derive  profit  from  the  services. 
Your  minister  will  not  come  without  much 


preparation  and  prayer.  But  |»repara- 
tion  is  needed  for  hearing  aright  as  well 
as  for  speaking  aright  The  best  seed 
will  not  come  to  anything  on  the  beaten 
way.  A  bad  hearer  will  spoil  the  best 
sermon,  and  a  good  hearer  will  derive 
profit  from  a  sermon  that  is  compara- 
tively poor. 

Preach  the  sermons  over  again.  Hear 
with  a  view  to  doing.  Translate  the 
sermons  you  hear  into  conduct.  Re- 
produce them  in  action.  All  reasoning 
is  vain  that  does  not  lead  to  some  con- 
clusion. All  sermons  are  vain  that  do 
not  influence  conduct.  That  man  re- 
membered the  Sabbath^s  sermon  to  good 
purpose  who  was  led  by  it  to  burn  his 
bad  bushel  on  Monday ;  and  those 
sermons  only  are  effective  which  lead  to 
the  burning  of  bad  bushels  or  to  similar 
profitable  results.  What  a  mighty  force 
would  our  sermons  have  if  they  were 
preached  over  again  by  every  one  of  our 
hearers,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  holy, 
and  upright,  and  gracious  lives  I 

Let  every  member  of  this  church  be 
also  a  worker^  and  let  each  be  willing  to 
do  whatever  kind  of  work  most  needs  to 
be  done  and  comes  nearest  to  his  hand. 
Let  no  one  be  ready  to  excuse  himself 
from  any  work  that  is  proposed  to  him 
either  as  above  him  or  beneath  him. 

Most  of  ally  unite  in  cultivating  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  affection.  *  See  that 
ye  love  one  another  with  pure  hearts 
fervently.'  Make  the  atmosphere  of 
this  church  warm  with  the  breath  of 
Christian  love.  Make  it  the  home  of 
peace.  Let  every  member  of  the  church 
be  a  son  of  peace  and  a  maker  of  peace. 
Scarcely  anything  is  so  important  as 
this.  No  matter  how  zealously  a  man 
may  work,  or  how  liberally  he  may  give, 
if  by  word  or  deed  he  does  not  promote 
but  mar  the  harmony  of  the  congrega- 
tion. '  Be  at  peace  among  yourselves.' 
Let  murmurings  and  disputings  have  no 
place  at  all  among  you.  *  Let  nothing 
be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory, 
but,  in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem 
others  better  than  himself.'  So  shall 
this  church  deserve  to  be  called  The 
House  Beautiful.  It  will  form  a  home 
of  sweet  rest  and  refreshment  to  its 
members  from  the  cares  and  strifes  and 
toils  that  abound  in  the  woild,  and  it 
will  be  an  attractive  refuge  for  those 
who  are  weary,  and  worn,  and  wounded 
without. 

And  may  the  Lord  make  aU  grace  to 
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abonnd  toward  you  as  minister  and 
people.  May  he  be  your  joy,  and  you 
his,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord.  May  it  be 
his  on  that  day  to  present  every  one  of 
you  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. 

*  And  now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to 


keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present 
you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His 
glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise 
God  and  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and 
majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now 
and  ever.*    Amen. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  THOMAS  ADAM. 

BY  THE  REV.  QEORGE  JACQUE,  AUCHTERARDER. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Adam  died  on  the 
14th  February  at  his  residence,  Bowden 
House,  St.  Boswells,  Roxburghshire,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1795  in  theparish 
of  Neilston,  Renfrewshire.  Having 
finished  the  usual  course  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  attended 
the  divinity  class  of  Professor  Ijawson 
at  Selkirk,  for  whom,  like  all  the  other 
students  who  were  privileged  to  eujoy 
his  prelections,  he  cherished  a  warm 
and  reverential  regard.*  Shortly  after 
being  licensed  as  a  preacher,  he  was 
ordained  and  inducted  into  the  pastorate 
of  the  Secession  Church,  Peebles,  now 
the  East  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Within  a  short  period  he  lost  his  first 
wife.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  in  a 
month  or  two  his  hair  became  quite 
white.  His  sensitive  and  affectionate 
nature  made  all  his  attachments  un- 
usually deep,  and  the  loss  of  any  one  he 
loved  affected  him  profoundly.  We  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  notice  that 
when  any  one  whom  he  liked  was  about 
to  leave  for  a  distant  place,  he  would 
slip  out  ere  they  left,  as  he  could  not 
say  '  farewell.'  In  everything  that  con- 
cerned the  good  of  the  people  he  took  a 
lively  interest,  and  entered  with  charac- 
teristic fervour  into  all  the  political 
movements  which  he  deemed  to  be  of 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
His  working  power,  especially  at  the 
desk  for  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  seemed 
inexhaustible.  A  few  hours  of  sleep 
served  him  when  he  had  any  task  in 
hand,  and  he  would  persevere  for  weeks 
until  he  finished  it,  and  at  the  end  he 
seemed  as  lively  and  strong  as  when  he 

*  Of  the  890  Btndentfl  who  entered  Sel- 
kirk Hall,  there  were  39  Burvivors  in  1862, 
when  Dr.  Macfarlane  published  his  Life  of 
Lawson.  Bo  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  are 
onlv  five  now  living, — namely,  Bev.  James 
WiUde,  Twickenham ;  James  Hardie,  King- 
horn  ;  George  Chapman,  Great  Salkeld; 
James  M'Qoirter,  Greenwich;  and  John 
Taylor,  M.D.,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 


began.  This  habit  of  mental  labour  and 
active  exertion  clung  to  him  to  the  last. 
He  could  not  be  idle. 

His  favourite  studies,  apart  from  those 
which  were  official,  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  physical  sciences.  His  attain- 
ments in  certain  sections  of  these  were 
very  considerable ;  and  he  frequently 
lectured  on 'optics,  acoustics,  and  other 
subjects.  He  was,  we  believe,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Physical  Society,  Edinburgh. 

After  labouring  in  Peebles  with  much 
zeal  and  acceptance  for  twenty-three 
years,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1846. 
A  period  of  delicate  health  followed, 
from  which  he  gradually  recovered.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  he  began  ^o  preach, 
which  was  the  work  in  which  he  tnost 
delighted.  For  a  time  ^e  was  located 
in  Dumbarton,  and  afterwards  supplied 
for  a  number  of  months  the  vacancy  of 
Kinkell.  Whilst  there  he  collected,  by 
private  subscriptions  and  church  collec- 
tions, above  £80  for  needful  repairs  of  the 
church.  His  open,  genial,  and  obliging 
disposition,  and  his  excellent  evangelical 
preaching,  soon  made  him  a  favourite  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  is  still  remembered  and  spoken 
of  as  if  he  had  been  for  years  in  the  dis- 
trict. His  benevolence  amounted  ahnost 
to  a  fault,  for  he  would  pinch  himself  to 
help  others,  and  put  himself  to  incon- 
venience to  be  of  service  to  a  friend. 
The  native  exuberance  of  his  wit  and 
humour,  though  always  harmless,  was 
no  doubt  misinterpreted  by  some  as 
indicating  levity  of  spirit;  but  these 
were  only  the  cheerful  ripple  on  tibe 
surface  of  a  kindly  and  thoughtful  mind 
beneath.  All  cant  and  insincerity  he 
detested,  but  prized  deeply  a  humble, 
candid,  and  prayerful  spirit. 

After  leaving  Kinkell  he  went  to 
Kirriemuir,  where  his  daughters  had 
opened  a  seminary  for  young  ladies. 
His  pulpit  services  there  were  eagerly 
sought  after  over  a  wide  range  of  country, 
and  he  was  constantly  employed  in  the 
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work  which  he  had  most  at  heart,  and 
for  which  he  was  in  many  respecta  emi- 
nently qualified.  As  was  his  wont,  he 
frequently  lectured  on  scientific  and 
other  subjects,  often  spoke  at  soirees, 
kept  up  an  extensive  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, and  was  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  different  newspapers.  Few 
have  spent  so  busy  and  so  long  a  life. 
Lest  our  estimate  of  him  should  appear 
too  favourable,  we  shall  make  a  few 
quotations  from  what  others  have  said 
of  him  since  his  death. 

The  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  inserted  a 
discriminating  and  laudatory  article  in 
the  Dundee  Advertiser;  and  the  Kelso 
Chronicle  (February  23d),  in  a  some- 
what lengljiy  notice,  says : — 

*  Mr.  Adam  was  a  man  of  well-marked 
character ;  no  one  could  be  long  in  his 
company  without  being  struck  with 
fie?^al  of  his  prominent  traits.  There 
was  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  humour, 
OTerflowing  in  witty  repartee,  and  in  the 
relation  of  anecdotes,  of  which  he  had  a 
wonderful  store,  largely  drawn  from  his 
own  e3q)erience.  He  had  iu  the  course 
of  his  me  seen  much  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  men  distinguished  in  science 
and  literature, — Edward  Irving,  Cob- 
bett,  Audubon,  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
others, — ^and  with  a  keen,  observing  eye, 
specially  quick  to  discern  the  happy  and 
humorous  aspect  of  men  and  things,  he 
had  treasured  up  in  ti  retentive  memory 
many  most  interesting  reminiscences. 
Closely  connected  with  this  vein  of 
humour  in  his  character  was  his  kindli- 
ness. He  had  evidently  looked  upon  the 
world  always  with  a  kindly  eye.  Though 
subjected  to  some  severe  trials,  his  spirit 
had  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
soured,  but  on  the  contrary  only  mel- 
lowed. ...  It  has  been  already  said 
that  he  was  a  popular  preacher.  His 
power  in  this  capacity  he  retained  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  Those  who  saw 
him  entering,  with  bent  shoulders  and 
feeble  gait,  leaning  on  his  staff,  ex- 


pcted,  it  may  be,  that  he  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  read  a  chapter ;  but  when  he 
had  given  out  the  text,  he  warmed  as 
he  proceeded,  and  astonished  his  auditors 
by  the  fluency  and  vigour  of  his  delivery, 
.  . .  Severalofhissermonshave  been  pub 
lished  separately,  and  others  appeared  in 
a  volume  a  few  years  ago,  under  the 
title  of  **  Impressive  Impressions.'' ' 

From  the  Peeblesshire  Advertiser  (Feb- 
ruary 24th)  the  following  extracts  are 
taken: — 

<  As  years  advanced,  the  power  of  his 
preaching  increased,  and  the  truths  he 
so  ably  and  forcibly  expounded  and 
inculcated  went  home  to  every  heart. 
...  He  cherished  a  longing  desire  to 
visit  Peebles,  the  scene  of  his  early 
labours,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber that  desire  was  gratified.  Thirty 
years  had  come  and  gone  since  he  had 
last  preached  there,  and  these  years  had 
changed  both  preacher  and  congregation. 
.  .  .  Manv  came  from  considerable  dis- 
tances to  hear  their  old  friend  and  pas- 
tor. ...  He  seemed  inspired  by  the  fire 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  preached 
with  all  the  vigour  and  energy  of  his 
earlier  ministrations.  ...  It  was  the 
last  sermon  he  was  privileged  to  preach. 
.  .  .  Many  of  his  friends  wished  to  speak 
to  him  at  the  close  of  the  service,  but  he 
passed  out  quickly,  replying  to  one  who 
said  to  him,  '*  We'll  see  you  again,  sir." 
"Ay,"  he  said,  "in  a  better  place." 
.  .  .  After  returning  home  he  gradually 
became  weaker,  until  the  hour  of  his 
release  came,  and  with  his  Master's  arms 
and  promises  supporting  him,  he  gently 
fell  asleep.  ...  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Peebles,  beside  those  dear 
ones  who  had  gone  before  him.  A  large 
company  of  mourners  assembled  to  pay 
a  willing  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead.  As  the  mournful  proces- 
sion passed  along  the  streets,  the  bell 
was  tolled,  and  several  of  the  merchants 
had  their  shops  closed  as  a  token  of 
respect  to  the  deceased.' 


BIRTHDAY  VERSES. 

'TwAS  sung  of  old  in  hut  and  hall, 
How  once  a  king  in  evil  hour 
Hung  musing  o'er  his  castle  wall^ 
And,  lost  in  idle  dreams,  let  fall 
Into  the  sea  his  ring  of  power. 
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Then,  let  him  sorrow  as  he  might, 
And  pledge  his  daughter  and  his  throne 
To  who  restored  the  jewel  bright, 
The  broken  spell  would  ne'er  unite ; 
The  grim  old  ocean  held  his  own. 

Those  awful  powers  on  man  that  wait, 
On  man,  the  beggar  or  the  king, 
To  hovel  bare  or  hall  of  state, 
A  magic  ring  that  masters  fate 
With  each  succeeding  birthday  bring. 

Therein  are  set  four  jewels  rare :  '    ' 

Pearl  winter,  summer's  ruby  blaze. 
Spring's  emerald,  and,  than  all  more  fair, 
Fairs  pensive  opal,  doomed  to  bear 
A  heart  of  fire  bedreamed  with  haze. 

To  him  the  simple  spell  who  knows 
The  spirits  of  the  ring  to  sway, 
Fresh  power  with  every  sunrise  flows. 
And  royal  pursuivants  are  those 
That  fly  his  mandates  to  obey. 

But  he  that  with  a  slackened  will 

Dreams  of  things  past  and  things  to  be, 

From  him  the  charm  is  slipping  still, 

And  drops,  ere  he  suspects  the  ill. 

Into  the  inexorable  sea.  — J.  R.  Lowell. 


A  BREAKFAST  PARTY  AT  DR.   GUTHRIE'S. 

One  of  the  ladies  who  heard  of  the  illness  of  our  dear  boy,  and  who  called  to  see 
him,  was  Miss  Guthrie,  the  Doctor's  daughter,  and  she,  together  with  Life 
Story^  led  to  my  receiving  a  hearty  invitation  to  one  of  her  father's  breakfast 
gatherings. 

Ere  this  I  had  heard  of  the  great  fame  of  the  good  man,  of  the  Christian 
philanthropy  which  he  threw  into  all  his  undertakings,  in  the  midst  of  *•  the  sins 
and  sorrows  of  the  city,'  wherever  need  had  roused  his  sympathy.  Frequently  had 
I  seen  his  tall  form  on  errands  of  mercy  where  few  of  the  rich  and  famous  were 
seen — where  the  festering  dens  of  vice  abound  in  the  Ganongate,  in  the  High 
Street,  and  the  Grassmarket.  I  had  also  listened  with  admiration  to  his  thrilling 
eloquence,  when  every  one  of  the  spell-bound  audience  were  being  charmed  to 
duty  as  the  orator  spoke  from  the  heart  to  the  heart — his  noble  example  giving 
point  to  his  persuasive  power.  But  it  was  not  till  I  had  the  invaluable  pleasure 
of  his  cheering  presence  and  bracing  friendship  that  I  felt  the  sweet  influence  of  his 
loving  character ;  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  our  very  first  interview  that  I  felt  his 
presence  was  as  stimulating  as  it  was  friendly — the  man  to  help  another  to  work 
and  weep  for  the  poor  and  wretched. 

'  The  breakfast  party  was  large  and  lively.  Some  of  the  guests  were  from  abroad, 
but  all  were  at  home.  The  Doctor's  fund  of  humorous  and  telling  anecdotes  was 
exhaustless  as  his  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  was  great — every  sentence  be 
uttered  indicated  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  incidentally  but  clearly  revealing 
the  cheering  fact  that  his  large  heart,  like  his  great  work,  was  in  the  vineyard  of 
humanity.  That  Christian  humanity  which  prompts  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  every  class — ^the  suppression  of  cruelty  and  the  manifestation  of 
gentleness— uplifting  the  fallen  and  bearing  their  burdens,  rescuing  orphans  and 
the  worse  than  orphans,  the  neglected  Arabs,  from  the  gutter  and  starvation,  to  new 
life,  and  comfort,  and  hope — enlarging  and  exalting  the  mind,  and  idl  by  the  use 
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of  the  means  which  God  is  sure  to  bless  to  the  saying  and  raising  of  man  thiongh 
Christ  crucified. 

The  subjects  of  conversation  were  varions,  and  though  the  Doctor  was  ready  for 
vhatever  turned  up,  yet  he  was  evidently  most  at  home  in  his  own  special  field  of 
usefulness.  Speaking  of  the  necessity  of  exposing  evil,  he  held  that  true  men  and 
women  were  not  contaminated  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  saw  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  live  and  work,  and  that  contact  with  the  victims  of  wrong  did  not  harden  the 
heart  as  had  been  said.  To  prove  this  position  he  narrated  an  incident  connected 
with  one  of  Thackeray^s  visits  to  Edinburgh.  *  One  Sabbath  afternoon,'  said  the 
Doctor,  *  this  fearless  fellow  was  going  down  the  Ganongate,  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  three  ahuost  naked  children  at  a  close  end,  their  feet  red  as  collops, 
yet  singing,  "  There  is  a  happy  land,  far,  far  away."  This  scene,'  added  the 
Doctor,  *•  was  too  much  for  Thackeray.  It  opened  iJ^e  floodgates  of  the  heart  of 
the  great  author.  He  wept  like  a  diild. ' — From  ^  Life  Struggles,^  by  Bev.  James 
Inches  Hillocks. 

*  HATH  GOD  FORGOTTEN  TO  BE  GRACIOUS  ?  ' 

We  may  suppose  that  these  words  were  uttered  in  a  time  of  deep  national  aMotion 
or  Bore  personal  trid.  There  are  such  seasons  in  the  history  of  most ;  times  when 
the  angry  billows  ot  affliction  break  over  us,  and  all  God's  arrows  seem  to  stick  in 
OS ;  such  was  the  experience  of  David  when  he  said — *  I  shall  one  day  perish  by  the 
hand  of  Saul ; '  or  of  Jacob  when  in  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow  he  cried — ^  All  these 
things  are  against  me.'  These  are  times  when  the  soul,  like  Bunyan's  Christian,  is 
immured  in  the  deepest,  darkest  dungeons  of  Doubting  Gastle,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Giant  Despair,  No  words  then  so  well  express  our 
feelings  as  the  wailing  cry  of  the  Hebrew  poet — *  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be 
gracious  ? ' 

This  feeling  may  arise  from  temporal  trial.  We  may  have  met  with  crushing 
losses,  all  may  have  gone  wrong  with  us,  our  hopes  have  been  disappointed,  and 
our  efforts  fruitless.  Or  we  may  be  caused  to  labour  long  under  personal  affliction, 
wearisome  days  and  nights  appointed  for  us  ;  or  our  truil  may  be  spiritual  dark- 
ness and  desertion ;  we  may  seek  but  we  cannot  find,  and  call  but  obtain  no 
answer,  till  we  are  ready  to  conclude  with  the  Psalmist  that  ^  God  has  forgotten  to 
he  gracious.' 

This,  however,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  the  settled  conviction  of  the  Psalmist. 
It  is  but  the  expression  of  temporary  darkness  that  will  soon  pass  away.  God  can- 
not forget  to  be  gracious.  Grace  is  an  attribute  of  His  nature,  an  essential  feature 
of  His  character ;  to  fail  to  manifest  it  would  involve  denial  to  Himsdf.  Let  the 
afflicted  then  rest  on  this — if  help  do  not  come,  it  is  not  because  God  has  ceased  to 
remember  them,  or  His  mercy  is  exhausted;  but  because  afflictions  perform  a  most  im- 
portant function  in  our  education  for  service  here  and  for  glory  in  the  world  above. 

They  train  to  patience ;  they  strengthen  faith,  and  they  give  opportunities  for 
communion  with  God  such  as  could  not  be  enjoyed  but  for  the  affliction.  One  said, 
'  1  have  learned  more  of  God  in  a  week's  sickness  than  I  knew  of  Him  in  all  my  pre- 
ceding life.'  This,  believing  follower  of  Christ,  is  the  explanation  of  your  suffering. 
God  has  laid  His  hand  heavy  upon  you.  He  has  cast  you  into  the  furnace,  and  keeps 
""ou  there,  not  because  He  has  forgotten  you,-  or  is  indifferent  to  your  sufferings, 
>at  because  He  sees  it  will  be  all  for  your  good.  It  is  His  mode  of  preparing  you 
for  the  glory  yet  to  be  revealed.  Oh,  then,  banish  your  desponding  thoughts ; 
'  Trust  in  the  Lord,  for  thou  shalt  yet  praise  Him ; '  *  Lift  up  the  han&  that  hang 
down,  and  the  feeble  knees ; '  *  Grod  has  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  nor  shut  up 
His  tender  mercy  in  His  wrath.' — The  Christian  Review, 

MY  father's  day. 

'I  can't  have  you  come  on  Tuesday,  William ;  but  you  can  come  any  Sunday  you 
like,  and  we'U  go  up  the  river  in  a  boat — ^but  not  on  Tuesday.' 

'  Why  are  you  so  particuhur  about  Tuesday  ? ' 

*  Because  on  that  day  I  go  to  see  my  father.  You  know  he  lives  with  my 
married  brother,  and  I've  a  friend  who  drives  over  there  to  market,  and  gives  me  a 
lift  there  and  back  on  Tuesdays.  I  wouldn't  let  anything  prevent  my  going  to  see 
iny  father  on  that  day.' 
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'  Well,  it's  quite  right  of  70a,  James,  to  go  to  see  your  father ;  but  I  suppose  it 
hiaders  you  very  much? ' 

*  Oh,  I  don^t  mind  that ;  my  master  lets  me  make  up  the  time  at  over  hours  on 
other  days.' 

*  Well,  but  why  don't  you  go  on  Sunday? ' 

*  Ob,  because  my  brother  is  very  strict ;  he  disapproves  of  Sunday  travelling. 
And  as  he  keeps  my  poor  sick  father  I  don^t  want  to  offend  him.  But,  as  I  said, 
you  can  come  to  see  me  any  Sunday  for  a  row  on  the  river.' 

A  sudden  thought  came  into  William's  mind,  and  he  said,  '  Sunday  is  my  Fatker^s 
day.  I  go  to  see  Him  in  His  house  on  that  day.  I  wouldn't  miss  on  any  account ; 
and  so  never  ask  me  to  go  pleasure-taking  on  that  day.  I'm  willing  to  work  extra 
hours  on  other  days,  that  I  may  have  the  day  that  I  go  to  see  my  Father.' 

*  Dear  me,  how  you  put  it !  *  said  James,  looking  very  confused.  '  I  never 
thought  before  about  what  you  say.  But  I  see  you  are  right — Sunday  is  oar 
heavenly  Father's  day.' 

^  Yes,  and  as  He  gives  us  all  our  days,  we  may  surely  give  Him  our  homscge  and 
public  worship  one  day  in  the  seven.' — Selected. 

*  WHICH  AM  I?' 

A  TRIVIAL  incident  often  teaches  us  some  great  lesson  which  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  heed. 

Such  I  thought,  as  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  following  a  short  time  since, 
viz. :  two  persons  were  on  their  way  home,  one  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  the  other. 

In  their  pathway  upon  the  sidewalk  lay  a  small  piece  of  orange-peel, — a  little 
thing,  but  not  so  small  but  that  it  may  and  often  has  caused  a  vast  amount  of 
mischief. 

The  first  one  walked  over  it,  passed  on ;  if  thought  she  had,  was  glad  she 
escaped  a  fall ;  reached  her  home  in  safety,  not  thinking  or  caring,  perhaps,  for  the 
many  travellers  on  the  same  road,  liable,  if  less  fortunate  than  herself,  to  slip  and 
fall. 

The  other  passed  over  safely,  and  then,  as  if  by  second  thought,  stepped  back 
and  moved  the  stumbling-bloc^  out  of  the  way. 

As  the  persons  walked  on,  my  reflection  was,  *  Do  not  these  two  persons  represent 
two  classes  of  people  in  the  world  ?' 

We  are  all  on  life's  journey ;  we  meet  with  snares  and  pitfalls  by  the  way,  every 
one  needing  the  help  and  encouragement  of  others. 

But  one  class  could  best  be  pictured  out  in  the  following : — 

*  Of  all  the  human  family, 
I  love  myself  the  best ; 
If  I  am  only  cared  for, 
I  care  not  for  the  rest' 

You  see  it  in  every  act  of  theirs, — ^as  buyers,  as  sellers,  as  masters,  as  subjects. 
Their  great  question  in  life,  '  How  can  /  get  along  smoothly?  how  get  the  best  of 
the  bargain?' 

You  can  see  it  in  those  who  try  to  procure  that  for  which  they  are  not  willing 
to  pay  an  equivalent,  though  it  defrauds  another  of  his  just  due. 

You  can  see  it  in  the  crowded  assembly ;  and  how  plainly  in  the  railway  and 
street  car,  until  we  feel  like  classing  some  with  the  lowest  of  the  brute  creation,  so 
little  do  they  appear  like  ladies  and  gentlemen  I 

This  class  believe  in  the  Scripture  text,  'Every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden,'  not  taking  it  in  the  sense  intended. 

The  other  class  more  fully  believe  in  the  other,  *  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,' 
taking  it  in  its  fullest  and  broadest  sense.  Knowing  there  are  many  burdens  to 
carry  on  life's  journey,  they  are  alert  to  see  where  they  can  be  of  service. 

Having  felt  the  sting  from  others'  cutting  words,  the  chill  from  another's  cold 
shoulder,  the  pang  of  another's  refusal  of  help  in  time  of  extremity,  they  try  by 
their  own  conduct  to  smooth  the  pathway  of  others.  They  carry  sunshine  in  their 
faces,  ready  to  help  by  kind  word  or  act  some  fellow-traveller. 

Even  though  it  be  but  a  little  thing  in  his  brother's  way,  and  but  little  he  can 
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do,  yet  the  little  is  done,  not  grudgingly,  but  with  a  cheerful  heart,  giving  joy  to 
discouraged  and  weary  ones,  giving  them  an  impetus  which  wins  a  victory  when 
else  they  might  have  fallen  and  given  up  in  despair. 

Seeing  these  things  in  others,  and  knowing  they  are  so,  we  are  by  our  neighbours 
justly  numbered  with  one  or  the  other  class. 

So  let  us  ask  candidly  ourselves  the  question,  '  Which  am  I  ? '  If  the  former, 
change  ourselves  at  once,  for  our  own  and  others'  happiness. 

If  we  approach  the  latter  class,  let  us  in  a  still  higher  sense  remove  the  stumbling- 
blocks  out  of  our  brother's  wav,  lest  he  fall  and  perish, — not  as  Christians  sing, 
^  We  are  on  our  journey  home,'  and  do  nothing  to  lead  others  safely  there.  Our 
commission  is, '  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  His  paths  straight.' — 
Selected, 


JOHNNY  BAXTER. 


I  COULD  like  you  all  to  know  Johnny 
Baxter,  but  at  least  I  must  tell  you  about 
him.  And  how  do  you  think  I  first 
came  to  know  him  ?  Well,  some  years 
aero  I  used  to  hear  every  morning  a 
cheery  whistle  under  my  bed-room 
window.  It  mattered  not  how  dark  it 
might  be,  or  how  cold,  or  even  how 
thick  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  there 
came  the  brisk  little  whistle,  then  you 
heard  the  latch  of  the  back-door  lifted, 
and,  if  you  were  in  the  kitchen,  you  saw 
a  bright  little  vision  of  a  boy  stepping 
in  and  depositing  two  milk  pitchers  on 
the  table,  and  then  silently  and  swiftly 
going  out;  or  if  you  made  any  remark, 
as  you  could  scarcely  help  doing,  for 
there  was  something  about  him  that 
drew  you  on  to  speak,  he  answered 
pleasantly  and  sensibly,  and  went  on  his 
rounds.  Yon  see  he  occupied  the  impor- 
tant office  of  serving  out  mUk  to  a  whole 
district  every  morning,  and  how  well  he 
did  it !  Some  of  you  may  smile,  I  dare- 
say, at  the  idea  of  milk  being  well  served 
oQt  But  did  you  ever  wait  for  ever  so 
long,  expecting  even  such  a  trifle  as 
your  milk  every  minute  and  it  never 
coming,  till  you  were  too  late  for  school, 
and  consequently  felt  put  out  for  the 
day  ?  It  takes  a  very  little  thing  to  set 
a  great  many  big  things  wrong.  The 
snapping  of  a  small  buckle  will  derange' 
a  gigantic  piece,  of  machinery,  and  a 
very  little  hole  will  let  in  water  enough 
to  sink  a  stately  ship.  Johnny's  pre- 
decessor had  been  very  careless.  Often 
he  would  stop  at  a  certain  comer  and 
have  a  game  at  marbles  or  snowball, 
when  he  should  have  been  delivering  his 
milk,  and  so  be  far  too  late.  Then  he 
would  sometimes  passthe  gate  altogether, 
and  be  ever  so  far  up  the  road  before  he 


minded.  And,  worse  still,  and  I  feel 
ashamed  to  say  it,  he  was  a  dishonest 
boy.  I  remember  one  day  being  so  sorry 
about  him.  It  was  one  of  those  lovely 
autumn  mornings,  when  the  earth  seems 
to  be  experiencing  a  sense  of  rest  after 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  year.  From 
where  I  walked  in  the  garden  I  could 
see  the  uplands  stretching  far  and  wide, 
basking  m  the  bright  rays  of  the  early 
sun,  with  their  fidl  freight  of  yellow 
sheaves  still  standing,  giving  promise  of 
an  abundant  suppb^  for  the  wants  of 
all.  Nearer,  great  nocks  of  birds  were 
whirling  and  darting  about,  evidently 
delighted  with  their  share  in  the  rich 
provision,  and  without  a  thought  of 
what  they  should  do  when  the  fields 
were  bare.  By  and  by,  as  the  sun  rose 
higher,  his  rays  touched  and  gilded  the 
ripe  apples  on  the  garden  trees,  and 
caused  "the  drop  of  dew  to  sparkle  and 
laugh  with  delight.  But  I  soon  found 
that  in  the  midst  of  this  fair  scene,  as  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  itself,  the  serpent 
lurked.  Sneaking  along  behind  some 
bushes,  a  little  boy  was  trying  to  escape 
unnoticed.  But,  as  he  crept  steal^ly 
on,  his  foot  caught  on  a  stone,  and 
down  he  fell  I  came  up  to  him  just  as 
he  was  throwing  two  apples  away.  *  Oh, 
Tommy,'  I  said,  *why  did  you  take 
these  apples,  when  you  knew  uiey  were 
not  yours  ? '  But  the  little  fellow  stoutly 
denied  he  had  taken  any  apples;  and  as 
I  pulled  three,  one  after  another,  out  of 
his  pockets  exactly  like  those  on  the  tree 
he  had  lust  passed,  you  should  have  seen 
the  look  of  shame  and  agony  on  the 
poor  creature's  face.  He  certainly  had 
not  counted  the  cost  of  his  action.  Before 
pulling  them  he  thought  how  delightful 
they  would  be  to  ea^  and  how  nobody 
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would  ever  know  anything  about  it,  and 
that  was  all  he  had  thought  of.  Ah  1 
but  there  was  a  dark  background. 
Tommy  liad  forgotten  that  the  eye  of 
God  was  upon  lum.  He  had  forgotten 
that  some  one  might  be  close  at  hand, 
and  so  the  shame  of  discovery  might 
await  him;  and  he  had  forgotten  that 
his  own  conscience  would  yet  awake  and 
reproach  him.  Was  not  that  a  terrible 
price  to  pay  for  a  few  apples,  which, 
after  all,  he  did  not  get  ? 

But  nobody  ever  found  Johnny  Bax- 
ter doing  anything  like  this.  Johnny  is 
a  trustworthy  boy,  and  he  is  a  kindly 
boy.  One  day,  when  walking  in  the 
garden,  I  heard  a  great  noise  of  shouts 
ing  and  hallooing  and  angry  retort. 
These  sounds  were  quite  unusual,  and 
so  I  looked  out  to  see  what  was  the 
cause.  Well,  here  was  a  poor,  drunken 
sweep  staggering  about  the  road,  bleed- 
ing and  helpless,  followed  by  about 
hidf-a-dozen  unfeeling  boys,  trying  to 
get.  what  they  called  *  fun '  out  of  him, 
by  calling  him  irritating  names,  and 
tormenting  him  in  general.  But  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  pleading  so  earnestly 
for  them  to  stop,  was  my  little  friend 
Johnny  Baxter.  At  first  they  took 
no  notice,  but  then  one  after  another 
seemed  touched  by  what  he  was  saying, 
and  gradually  they  all  slunk  away. 
Then  Johnny  went  up  to  the  poor 
besotted  sweep,  who  was  evidently  by 
this  time  much  exhausted,  and  led  him 
away  to  a  quiet  comer  in  an  adjoining 
field  and  got  him  to  lie  down,  knowing 
that  he  would  soon  fall  asleep,  and  be  at 
least  a  little  more  able  to  tcdce  care  of 
himself  when  he  awoke. 

Then,  another  day,  going  along  the 
road,  I  came  on  Johnny  doing  his  ut- 
most to  comfort  and  encourage  a  very 
little  boy,  who  had  been  sadly  frightened 
by  a  thoughtless  girl  telling  him  there 
was  a  big  black  man  at  a  comer  he  had  to 

C,  who  would  take  his  bundle  from 
and  give  him  a  thrashing.  Johnny 
was  consoling  the  little  fellow,  and  tell- 
ing him  that  it  was  all  nonsense;  but 
h^  that  thoughtless  girl  seen  the  misery 
her  poor  little  victim  was  suffering,  she 
would  surely  have  felt  shocked  and  re- 
proved. I  could  not  help  recalling  the 
poet's  lines: 

*  For  evil  is  -wronglit 
From  want  of  thought, 
As  well  as  want  of  heart.^ 

No  doubt  she  did  not  realize  what  she 


was  doing.  And  it  is  often  so  with 
practical  jokers ;  but  this,  I  fear,  only 
shows  what  a  sad  twist  our  nature  suffers 
from,  when  we  can  take  pleasure  in— 
almost  unconsdously,  as  one  would  say 
— putting  others  to  the  torture. 

But  I  never  admired  Johnny  more 
than  one  evening  when  we  met  in  the 
little  cottage  of  an  old  woman  at  the 
foot  of  the  village.  Mrs.  Brown  in  her 
husband's  lifetime  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  very  active  out-of-door  life,  but  at 
his  death  the  little  bit  of  ground  they 
cultivated  had  to  be  given  up,  and  aU 
things  had  changed  for  the  poor  woman. 
Taken  out  of  her  accustomed  groove,  and 
deprived  of  her  life-long  companion, 
and  overtaken  by  a  painf ol  disease  in 
her  eyes,  she  spent  many  hours  in  soli- 
tude and  suffering.  Johnny  had  found 
out  this,and  he  found  out  too,that  the  old 
woman  was  gladdened  and  cheered  for 
the  day  and  fortified  for  a  long  weary 
night  by  having  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
read  to  her ;  and  this,  when  I  called  on 
the  evening  spoken  of,  he  was  doing. 
On  opening  the  door,  a  beautiful  picture 
presented  itself.  The  setting  sun  was 
sending  his  beams  through  the  window, 
and  filling  the  little  apartment  with  a 
splendour  of  brightness.  Opposite  the 
door,  in  her  arm-chair,  sat  the  old  woman 
with  her  eyes  closed,  and  an  expression 
of  deep  calm  and  restfulness  on  her  face, 
while  Johnny,  on  a  little  stool  at  her 
feet,  in  his  sweet  clear  voice  was  read- 
ing that  most  precious  chapter  in  which 
Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  going  home 
to  prepare  an  everlasting  habitation  for 
His  people.  He  had  just  reached  the 
verse,  *  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace 
I  give  unto  you,'  when  Mrs.  Brown 
stopped  him,  that  she  might,  as  she 
said,  ^muse'  a  little.  This  *  musing' 
turned  out  to  be  a  kind  of  monologue, 
in  which  she  poured  out  from  the  store 
of  her  threescore  and  ten  years'  experi- 
ence, a  series  of  remarks  full  of  piety 
and  wisdom ;  and  when  by  and  by  the 
boy  rose  to  go  away,  I  felt  tiiat  he  had 
had  the  blessedness  of  receiving  as  well 
as  of  giving. 

Now  what  do  you  think  makes  Johnny 
so  different  from  the  boys  who  were  tor- 
menting the  sweep,  and  indeed  from  a 
great  many  boys  who  never  think  of  Bny 
one's  pleasure  but  their  own?  The 
other  day  I  heard  a  little  child,  with 
eager  eye  though  stammering  tongae, 
reciting  the  story  of  CindereUa  and  the 
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Glass  Slipper,  which  he  had  just  heard 
for  the  first  time.  And  when  he  came 
to  tell  of  her  rags  ajid  dirt,  and  how, 
notwithstanding,  she  was  to  go  to  the 
king^s  ball,  and  how  she  was  to  be  made 
fit  for  such  a  scene,  he  said,  *  Well,  you 
see,  just  one  touch  of  one  thing  did  it 
all  1 '  Now  so  it  was  with  Johnnj,  one 
touch  of  one  thing  did  it  all.  More 
marvellous  than  any  magic  wand,  the 
grace  of  God  had  touched  his  heart,  and 
made  him  a  new  creature.  And  this 
was  how  it  came  about.  Johnny  had 
been  all  along  in  the  habit  of  attending 
church,  and  had  been  a  regular  Sabbath 
scholar.  He  had  learned  Psalms,  and 
could  answer  many  questions  about  Bible 
subjects,  but  somehow  nothing  of  it  ever 
got  farther  than  his  head,  fiut  one 
winter  an  epidemic  appeared  in  the 
village,  and  many  children  were  taken 
ill.  Among  this  number  was  Johnny; 
and  you  know  when  people  are  ill  a 
great  many  thoughts  come  into  their 
minds  that  are  not  so  apt  to  visit  them 
when  well.  One  night  in  particular 
Johnny  never  forgot,  and  would  not 
have  liked  to  forget.  He  was  lying  alone 
in  his  little  room,  and  the  moon  shining 
in  calm  majesty  outside  came,  in  the 
course  of  her  silent  progress  across  the 
heavens,  exactly  opposite  his  bed.  A 
mysterious  awe  seamed  to  steal  over  his 
spirit,  and  he  began  to  think  on  the 
lesson  in  the  Sabbath  school  the  last  day 
he  had  been  there.  It  was  that  remark- 
able passage  in  which  we  are  told  of  the 
strong  wind,  and  the  earthquake,  and 
the  fire,  in  all  of  which  Grod  was  not, 
and  the  still  small  voice  in  which  He 
was.  And  by  the  still  small  voice  of 
solitude  and  silence  and  night  God  did 
come  to  Johnny's  heart,  and  His  Spirit 
showed  him  clearly  many  things  he  had 
never  seen  before.  As  the  pale  clear 
moonlight  illuminated  the  little  room, 
BO  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shone  in 
Johnny's  heart,  and  showed  him  h6w 
sinful  and  polluted  it  was,  and  how  of 
himself  he  could  not  make  it  clean,  but 
how  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin ;  and,  with  the  faith  of  a 
little  child,  he  received  the  teachings  of 
God's  Spirit,  and  became  one  of  His 
children.  So-called  wise  men  sneer  at 
the  idea  of  iron  swimming,  and  of 
thousands  being  fed  by  a  few  loaves ; 
bnthere,in  this  little  room,  was  wrought 
a  miracle  far  transcending  the  mightiest 
material  work.    Here  a  human  soul  was 


convinced  of  sin,  and  led  into  the  way 
of  purity  and  bliss.  Here  the  prey  was 
taken  from  the  mighty,  ahd  the  whole 
course  of  an  eternal  life  was  changed — 
old  things  had  passed  away ;  all  things 
had  become  new.  What  a  mighty  and 
mysterious  power  was  here !  *  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth: 
so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit.'  And  that  this  change  had  come 
to  Johnny,  his  daily  life  fully  testifies. 
Not  only  does  he  do  his  best  to  learn  his 
lessons  well,  and  be  in  time  for  school, 
but  when  any  help  is  needed,  Johnny  is 
always  ready.  He  will  carry  a  nitcher 
of  water  for  a  sick  neighbour,  and  light 
the  kitchen  fire  on  a  cold  morning  for 
his  mother,  and  help  his  little  sister  to 
button  her  boots  when  her  hands  are 
cold  and  numb, — nothing  comes  amiss 
to  Johnny.  And  then  he  is  so  cheery ! 
you  would  think  a  sunbeam  is  always 
playing  on  his  face.  I  am  sure  every 
one  about  would  miss  Johnny  sorely. 
Sometimes  I  feel  inclined  to  speculate 
on  his  future.  I  don't  expect  that  when 
Johnny  grows  up,  he  will  be  seen  stand- 
ing about  the  village  street  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  amusing  a  rough  audience 
with  low  jokes,  or  at  the  inn  stable  door 
betting  on  the  landlord's  horses.  And  I 
don't  fear  that  I  may  meet  him  return- 
ing from  the  neighbouring  town,  with 
his  hat  stuck  on  one  side,  and  such  a 
leer  in  his  eye  as  reveals  a  whole  world 
of  underground  vice  and  wickedness. 
But  I  will  tell  you  where  he  will  likely 
be  found.  On  leisure  evenings  he  will 
take  pleasure  and  get  profit  from  read- 
ing good  and  entertaining  books,  and  he 
wfll  try  to  instruct  and  benefit  the  ignor- 
ant and  those  who  are  out  of  the  way. 
I  can  imagine  him  gathering  a  number 
of  lads  around  him,  and  trying  to  put 
them  on  the  road  to  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. I  can  imagine  him,  too,  teaching 
a  class  in  a  Sabbath  school  and  befriend- 
ing his  pupils  all  through  the  week. 
Whether  he  may  make  money  or  not  I 
cannot  tell,  but  if  he  does,  I  know  he 
will  spend  it  freely  in  the  cause  of  the 
necessitous;  whether  he  will  attain  a 
position  of  eminence  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  if  he 
does,  I  know  all  the  influence  he  has  will 
be  used  in  discouraging  what  is  false  and 
wrong,  and  advancing  whatever  is  tnie 
and  right ;  whether  he  may  have  much 
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of  the  outward  elements  of  happiness  or 
not  I  cannot  tell,  bat  I  know  he  has 
and  wiU  have  the  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance lifted  upon  him,  which  will  give 
him  more  happiness  than  the  men  of  the 
world  have  when  their  com  and  wine 
do  most  abound.  And  it  requires  no 
prophet's  eye  to  pierce  the  veil  of  the 
Great  Unseen,  and  see  him,  having  by 
earnest  and  Heaven-blest  efforts  turned 
many  to  righteousness,  at  last  among 
the  happy  number  of  those  who  shall 
shine  like  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  wondering 
what  trade  or  profession  to  choose,  and 


would  give  a  good  deal  to  any  one  who 
could  point  out  a  certain  road  to  riches 
itnd  honour ;  but  you  see  'Johnny  has 
found  the  road  to  the  best  riches  and  the 
most  enduring  honour.  We  hear  a  great 
deal,  now  that  there  is  so  much  money 
in  the  country,  about  'good  invest- 
ments ' — ^which  are  the  most  profitable 
and  which  are  the  safest?  But  you  see 
Johnny  is  putting  out  his  talents  at  the 
highest  interest,  and  surely  the  greediest 
capitalist  could  not  wish  for  more— an 
hundredfold  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world 
to  come,  life  everlasting. 

LS. 


THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE, 


Sir, — If  not  too  late  for  your  April 
number,  would  you  allow  a  country 
elder  to  put  an  inquiry  to  those  inter- 
ested in  this  agitation? 

The  subject  is  one  that  I  daresay  is 
creating  a  mingled  feeling  with  many, 
between  a  wish  to  see  an  honest  relief 
given  to  the  conscience,  and  a  fear  lest 
the  discussion  disturb  the  minds  of 
others. 

Now,  instead  of  putting  it  as  a  revisal 
or  correction  of  the  existing  book, — a 
process  which  might  give  rise  to  endless 
metaphysical  discussions  about  the  doc- 
trines themselves,  —  might  it  not   be 


sufficient  that  some  one  would  overture 
the  Synod,  if  that  is  to  be  the  form  of 
it,  to  allow  a  simple  and  comprehensive 
formula  for  office-bearers? 

If  no  one  is  prepared  to  formulate  in 
the  overture  itself  such  a  basis,  some- 
what h  la  mode  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, with  suitable  denominational  or 
other  supplements,  could  it  not  be  got 
referred  to  a  committee  leisurely  to 
bring  up  the  requisite  creed  for  con- 
sideration next  year,  and  meanwhile 
save  hasty  and  irreverent  discussions — 
a  thing  Utile  needed  in  this  unsettled 
and  unsettling  age?  D. 


^nUllxgtna.—Wimttis  IPnsbgtman  Cj^rtj^* 


PBESBTTBRIAL  rSOCBEDINGS. 

Arbroath,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Montrose  on  the  13th  February,  for  the 
purpose  of  ordaining  Mr.  John  Qoold  to 
the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  and  to  the 
pastoral  inspection  of  Mill  Street  con- 
gregation there.  Mr.  Angus  preached; 
Mr.  Thirde,  who  presided  on  the  occasion, 
ordained  and  gave  the  charge;  and  Mr. 
Landreth  addressed  the  people.  iBeveral 
brethren  from  other  presbyteries  were 
present. — ^This  presbytery  met  again  in 
John  Street,  Montrose,  on  the  6th  March 
— Mr.  Aird,  moderator  pro  tern.  On  tak- 
ing the  name  of  the  late  Bev.  Alexander 
Sorley  from  the  roll,  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  *  express  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss 
.  which  they  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
have  sustained  by  his  death.  During  the 
forty  years  he  served  in  the  ministry  of 


the  gospel  he  proved  himself  a  zealous 
and  faithful  pastor,  an  able  minister  of 
the  word,  and  his  congregation  was 
signally  blessed  with  increasing  prosperity. 
He  took  a  lively  and  active  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  denomination,  and  shared  an 
honourable  part  in  the  struggles  it  had, 
especially  during  the  early  period  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  a  man  of  keen  sym- 
pathy and  great  kindliness  of  heart,  of 
devout  character,  and  fervidly  interested 
in  the  service  of  Christ,  which  he  loved 
most  dearly.'  The  presbytery  also  agreed 
to  '  express  their  prayerful  sympathy  with 
the  congregation,  and  especially  with  the 
widow,  trusting  that  she  may  enjoy  the 
protection,  strength,  and  comfort  of  the 
.  widow's  Qod.'  Resumed  consideration  of 
the  Bev.  Henry  Hislop*8  resignation  of 
his  charge  of  John  Street,  Montrose, 
when  parties  having  been  heard  the  follow* 
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lag  resolution  was  nnftnimously  adopted 
by  the  presbjterj : — ^The  brethren  express 
their  warm  sympathy  with  their  brother, 
Mr.  Hislop,  under  the  circamstances  of 
failing  health  and  vigour  which  haye  led 
him  to  take  the  important  step  he  has 
just  done;  agree  to  record  their  deep 
regret  at  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
his  taking  this  step ;  bnt  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  now  unable  to  con- 
tinae  the  regular  fulfilment  of  his  duties, 
and  in  yiew  of  all  the  circumstances,  they 
resolye,  without  dissolving  the  pastoral 
tie,  to  relieye  Mr.  Hislop  of  the  regular 
discharge  of  all  ministerial  and  pas- 
toral duties  in  John  Street  congregation, 
Montrose,  and  declare  the  pulpit  yacant 
for  the  appointment  of  a  colleague  and 
successor.  Appointed  Mr.  Andrew  Cobb, 
elder,  to  represent  the  presbytery  on  the 
Committee  of  Bills  at  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing of  Synod.  Considered  the  overture 
sent  down  by  the  Synod  to  presbyteries 
anent  sessions  being  allowed  to  choose  an 
elder  from  a  sister  congregation  to  be 
their  representatiye,  when  they  cannot 
send  one  of  their  own  number  to  represent 
them  in  presbyteries  and  Synod.  The 
appro Yal  and  rejection  of  the  overture 
were  respectively  moved  and  seconded, 
when,  after  discussion,  the  former  was 
carried  by  8  votes  to  3.  Next  meeting 
was  appointed*  to  take  place  in  Forfar  on 
the  first  day  of  May. 

Bof^shire, — This  presbytery  met  on 
5th  December.  Resumed  consideration 
of  overture  on  Union  with  the  Free 
Church.  The  members  expressed  their 
approval  of  its  object,  but  were  not  pre- 
pared to  support  it  at  present ;  and,  in 
deference  to  the  general  wish,  Mr. 
Donaldson  withdrew  it.  An  extract 
minnte  of  meeting  of  congregation  of 
Findochty  was  read,  expressive  of  a  desire 
to  have  a  pastor  settled  over  them  on 
terms  similar  to  those  sanctioned  by 
Synod  in  1874;  also,  that  the  person 
settled  be  Mr.  M^Dowall,  who  at  present 
has  charge  of  the  congregation,  and  who 
was  for  several  years  minister  of  the 
Independent  Church,  Saltcoats.  Com- 
missioners from  the  congregation  were 
present.  Mr.  M'Dowall  also  was  present. 
Several  members  of  presbytery  testified 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  congregation  under 
Mr.  M'Dowali,  and  to  the  work  being 
done  amongst  the  young  in  Sabbath- 
flchool  and  Bible  classes.  The  presbytery 
agreed  unanimously  to  recommend  the 
Synod  to  sanction  a  settlement  on  the 
terms  proposed,  and  to  admit  Mr.  McDowell 
to  the  status  of  a  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  with  a  view  to  his 
ordination  there.  The  necessary  steps 
towards  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
NO.  IV.  VOL 


Synod  were  taken.— This  presbytery  met 
at  Portsoy  on  6th  March.  Read  extract 
minute  of  Home  Committee  to  the  effect 
that,  should  the  Synod  comply  with  re- 
commendation of  presbytery  regarding 
Findochty,  they  would  be  prepared  to 
renew  the  grant  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry  of  Findochty  on  the  same  terms 
as  before.  Took  up  Synod  remits.  On 
*  Imposition  of  Hands  by  Elders,*  it  was 
agreed,  by  a  majority,  to  recommend  that 
the  present  practice  of  the  Church  be 
adhered  to.  Agreed  to  nominate  Dr. 
Ker  to  the  chair  of  Practical  Training. 
On  Dr.  MacGiirs  letter  to  Synod  as  to 
his  status  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  the 
Church:  agreed  that,  in  present  circum- 
stances, it  is  expedient  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  be  a  member  of  the  Superior 
Courts.  Approved  generally  of  the  rules 
for  Missionary  Presbyteries  and  of  the 
formula  for  Ordination  of  Native  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  with  the  exception  of  the 
third  question.  Disapproved  of  repre- 
sentation of  sessions  in  Superior  Courts 
by  elders  of  sister  congregations.  Mr. 
M^Farlane  gave  in  report  on  the  statistics 
of  presbytery,  which  was  approved,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in 
the  congregations.  Kext  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Banff  on  the  3d  of  April. 

Buchan. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  New 
Maud  on  13th  February— the  Rev.  John 
Peterson,  moderator.  Received  the  report 
of  the  conference  which  the  presbytery 
held  in  Fraserburgh  on  the  16th  January 
on  Evangelism ;  and  appointed  a  similar 
meeting  to  be  held  at  New  Leeds  on  the 
28th  June,  Rev.  Mr.  Dickson  to  consider 
how  best  to  promote  the  adequate  instruc- 
tion of  the  young;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Balfour,  The  best  means  of  utilizing  the 
spiritual  power  conserved  in  sessions. 
Agreed  to  the  following  as  the  presbytery's 
finding  on  the  remit  of  Synod  concerning 
Missionary  Presbyteries:— *  Approve  of 
the  rules  in  the  report  of  the  Synod's 
Committee,  bnt  suggest  that  a  clause 
should  be  added  to  the  effect  that  the 
arrangements  involved  are  temporary,  and 
to  last  only  until  the  churches  in  mission 
fields  become  self-governing.  The  pres- 
bytery recognise  the  expediency  of  not 
introducing  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  in  mission  churches  for  the 
reason  adduced  by  the  committee,  and 
approve  generally  of  the  preamble  and  of 
the  questions  of  the  formula  for  the  Ordi- 
nation of  Native  Ministers  and  Elders/ 
Rev.  Dr.  Eer,  Qlasgow,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Taylor,  New  York,  were  both 
nominated    for    the    chair    of   Practical 


Training  in  Divinity  Hall.  Approved  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Imposition  of  Hands   by 
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Baling  Elders  in  the  Ordination  of  Minis- 
ten— namelj,  that  the  moderator  presid- 
ing on  the  occasion  shoald,  as  the  org^n 
of  the  collective  eldership,  alone  ordain. 
Took  into  consideration  the  letter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  MacGill  to  the  Synod,  when  it 
was  decided,  hy  a  majority,  that,  being  an 
ordained  minister  and  holding  an  import- 
ant office  under  the  Synod,  though  with- 
out an  ordinary  pastoral  charge.  Dr. 
MacGill  shoald  he  a  member  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  the  Church.  There 
was  submitted  a  copy  of  the  presbytery's 
statistics  for  the  year  1876,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  within  the  bounds  of 
the  presbytery  at  3l8t  December  was  1040 ; 
the  total  amount  collected  for  ordinary 
purposes  £981,  lis.  Od. ;  for  missionary  and 
benevolent  purposes  £240, 18s.  Od. ;  and  for 
all  purposes  £  1 626, 1 8s.  Od.  The  clerk  was 
authorized  to  get  the  same  printed  for 
distribution  throughout  the  various  con- 
gregations. 

Dumfries. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  of  March — Rev.  George  Rae,  mode- 
rator. At  the  meeting  of  6th  February, 
the  report  on  •  Representation  of  Mis- 
sionary Presbyteries  was  disposed  of  by 
several  modifications ;  and  the  casting 
vote  of  the  moderator  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Imposition  of  Hands  in  the  Ordination 
of  Ministers.  After  considering  the  remit 
of  Synod  anent  the  chair  of  Practical 
Training,  it  was  agreed  that  the  present 
provisional  arrangement  for  the  chair  of 
Practical  Training  be  continued  for  another 
year.  It  was  decided  that  the  overture  on 
the  .Representation  of  Elders  in  higher 
Church  Courts  be  disapproved  of,  in  op- 
position to  an  amendment  which  proposed 
the  representation  to  be  restricted  to  the 
Synod.  A  special  minute  was  recorded 
referring  to  the  removal  by  death  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Rentou,  Kelso ;  and  also  a 
notice  of  the  sadden  death  of  Mr.  James 
Miller,  presbytery  elder,  Townhead,  Dum- 
fries. Next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Dumfries  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April. 

DunfermUne.-^Th\s  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  20th  February— the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dunbar,  moderator.  The  clerk  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  George,  under  call  to 
Chalmers  Street,  intimating  his  accept- 
ance of  said  call.  Mr.  George  being  pre- 
sent, the  call  was  put  into  his  hands,  and 
he  proceeded  to  give  his  trials  for  ordina- 
tion, which  were  cordially  and  unanimously 
sustained.  His  ordination  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  Wednesdav  the  28th 
March — Mr.  Moir  to  preach,  and  Mr. 
Munro  to  ordain  and  address  the  minister 
and  people.  The  presbytery  next  took 
up  the  Synod  remit  on  the  Representation 


of  Elders.  After  consideration,  the  pre£- 
by  tery,  by  six  to  three,  voted  to  disapprore 
of  the  overture  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Brown,  convener  of  the  Statistical  Com- 
mittee, gave  in  his  report  for  the  past 
year.  The  report  was  of  an  extremely 
Ratifying  character,  as  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  every  item,  with  the  exception 
of  the  attendance  at  prayer  meetings. 
The  increase  in  membership  was  84 ;  in 
Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes  abont 
300;  in  congregational  income,  £120;  in 
missionary  and  benevolent  contributions, 
£134.  Mr.  Brqwn  received  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  presbytery,  and  was  in- 
structed to  get  the  report  printed  and 
circulated  in  the  usual  way. 

Edinburgh,-^'^h\B  presbytery    met  on 
the  6th  March,  in  14  St.  Andrew  Street 
— Mr.    Forsyth,  Gorebridge,    moderator. 
Mr.  Mill  gave  notice  that  be  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  presbytery  at  its  next 
ordinary  meeting  to  the  question  whether 
some  alteration  in  the  formula  of  sab- 
scription  might  not  now  be  made  to  meet 
the    requirements    of    modem    thought. 
Mr.  Marshall,  East  Calder,  was  appointed 
convener  of  the  Presbytery's  Committee 
on    Sabbath    Schools    in    room    of  Mr. 
Gardiner,    resigned.      Reasons    for    and 
against  the  proposed  translation  of  Mr. 
Fraser  from  West  Calder  Church  to  the 
East  Congregation,  Dalkeith,  were  read, 
after  which  Mr.  Fraser  intimated  that  he 
had  resolved  to  accept  the  call  to  Dalkeith. 
The  presbytery  thereupon  ordered  that 
Mr.    Frase'r    repair    to  Dalkeith,   to   be 
ordained  on  10th  April — Mr.  Dewar  to 
preach,  and  Dr.  Thomson  to  preside ;  Mr. 
Ronaldson  to  be  in  the  meantime  mode- 
rator   of   the    session  of   West    Calder. 
Professor  Cairns  broaght  under  the  notice 
of  the  presbytery  a  scheme  for  the  employ- 
ment of  students  daring  the  recess  *in  home 
mission  work  and  otherwise,'  and  the  pres- 
bytery expressed  its  cordial  concurrence 
in  the  plan  of  student  evangelistic  work. 
The  clerk  (Dr.  Bruce)  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Dick  Peddie  calling  attention  to  the 
minute  of  Synod  as  to  the  Representation 
of  Elders  in  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and 
asking  the    presbytery    to    report   their 
opinion  on  the  overture  of  the  English 
Synod  to  the  committee.     The  overture 
referred  to  was  as  follows: — 'That  when 
sessions  cannot  send  one  of  their  own 
number  to  represent  them  in  presbyteries 
and  Synods,  they  be  allowed  to  choose  an 
elder  from  a  lister  congregation  to  be 
their  representative.'    It  was  agreed  *■  that 
the  suggestion  in  the  overture  be  adopted 
in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  Synod.'    It 
was  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Synod 
the  continuance  of  the  arrangement  for 
the  teaching  of  practical  training  in  the 
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Theological  Hall  by  Dr.  Eer.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander  Mair  ga?e  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  make  investigation 
into  the  matter  of  the  publication  in  the 
Scotsman  of  a  report  of  a  private  meeting 
of  the  presbytery  anent  the  Arthur  Street 
case.  The  report  was  approved  of,  with 
the  addition  of  a  motion: — *That  the 
presbytery  regrets  that  Mr.  Johnstone  has 
expressed  no  regret  at  bringing  a  charge 
against  a  brother  which  he  is  unable  to 
prove,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  he  be 
more  on  his  guard  in  future.*  On  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  it  was 
agreed  to  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
Synod  that  in  the  cases  of  both  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  Church,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  ordained  ministers, 
they  should  hold  the  status  of  ordained 
ministers,  and  the  fact  of  their  having  a 
seat  in  th^  presbytery  of  the  bounds 
would  involve  their  having  a  seat  in  the 
Synod  also.  Dr.  Thomson  drew  the 
attention  of  the  presbytery  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  higher  branches  of 
edocation  efficiently  maintained  in  Scot- 
land under  the  new  Education  Act,  and 
having  the'  Board  of  Education  continued, 
with  enlarged  powers.  The  presbytery 
appointed  as  a  committee  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  bring  up  a  report  thereon  to 
next  meeting.  Dr.  Thomson,  Dr.  Cairns, 
Dr.  Bruce,  and  Messrs.  Croem,  William- 
son, and  M*  Arthur. 

Okuffow.  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  13th  March — Rev.  Mr.  Brunton, 
moderator.  Mr.  Buchanan  moved  that 
the  presbytery,  having  heard  the  com- 
munication from  the  presbytery  of  the 
Free  Church  with  reference  to  Fast-day 
senrioes,  and  being  informed  that  no 
communication  has  been  received  from 
the  presbytery  of  the  Established  Church, 
agree — *(1)  To  express  their  regret  that 
it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  take 
joint  action  with  other  Churches  in  a 
matter  in  which  all  are  equally  interested  ; 
(2)  to  reaffirm  the  opinion  they  formerly 
expressed  in  view  of  the  returns  from 
sessionsjald  on  their  table,  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  ordinary  Sacramental 
Fast-day  services  may  with  propriety  be 
discontinued,  particularly  with  reference 
to  city  congregations ;  and  (3)  to  advise 
sessions  accordingly,  and  to  recommend 
to  sessions  to  arrange  for  some  uniform 
pre^iommunion  services  at  a  time  which 
will  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
people.'  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Dobbie,  that  they  should 
delay  discussion  till  next  meeting,  that 
the  ensuing  Fast-day  (so  near  at  hand) 
might  be  allowed  to  pass  in  peace.  The 
amendment  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
gave  formal  notice  of  motion.    A  motion 


by  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  the  presbvterj 
should  overture  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  public  reading  of  'Reasons  and 
Answers '  in  translations,  was  rejected  by 
SO  to  16  votes.  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson 
gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he 
would  move — 'Whereas  the  Church  of 
Christ,  as  an  organization  existing  in  the 
world, .  being,  according  to  the  scriptural 
idea  of  it,  that  bodv  In  which  the  Spirijt 
of  God  most  fully  dwells,  and  by  which, 
therefore,  the  mind  of  God,  as  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  most 
dearly  made  known  to  the  world,  in  order 
that  the  world  may  be  brought  back  to 
God,  it  is  the  first  and  most  imperative 
duty  of  the  Church  at  all  times  to  see  to 
it  that  the  doctrinal  expression  of  her 
faith  is  in  as  perfect  harmony  as  possible 
with  the  Word  of  God,  or  supreme  standard 
of  truth  m  the  Protestant  Church ;  and 
whereas  it  admits  of  perfect  demonstra- 
tion that  the  existing  subordinate  doctrinal 
standards  of  this  Church — viz.  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  and  other 
subordinate  standards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church — are  not  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  the  supreme  standard,  being  not 
only  in  respect  of  their  logical  form  badly 
constructed,  and  also  in  respect  of  their 
literary  style  unhappily  expressed,  but, 
above  all,  in  respect  of  their  subject- 
matter  giving  an  inadequate  exhibition  of 
the  truth,  first  of  all,  as  regards  the  three 
fundamental  topics  of  natural  relif2:ion,  viz. 
the  truth  concerning  God,  the  Universe, 
and  Manraad,  in  the  second  place,  as> 
regards  the  three  fundamental  topics  of 
revealed  religion,  viz.  the  truth  concern- 
ing Chri&t^  the  Church,  and  the  Bible; 
the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  is  hereby  humbly  and  respectfully 
overtured  to  take  into  its  earliest  ana 
most  serious  consideration  the  duty  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  this  whole  matter, 
with  a  view  to  the  rectification  of  an 
anomaly  so  painful  and  injurious  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
world;  and  for  the  purpose  also  of  con- 
tributing thereby  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  creed  of  Christendom,  and  the  conse- 
quent unification  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  world.*^  The  clerk  read  an  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Kent  Road 
session,  petitioning  the  presbytery  to  over- 
ture the  Synod  to  consider  *  the  propriety  • 
of  revising,  with  the  view  of  simplifying, 
the  subordinate  standards  of  the  Church.' 
It  was  agreed  to  discuss  both  motions 
separately  at  next  meeting. 

Ireland. — This  presbytery  met  in  Belfast 
on  the  20th  February — Rev.  J.  M'Lay, 
moderator.  Besides  local  business,  a 
motion  to  publish  annually  in  detail  all 
financial  reports  of  congregations  in  their 
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bounds  waB  sent  down  to  sessions.  The 
presbytery  disapproved  of  change  in  the 
existing  law  on  the  Representation  of 
Sessions  in  higher  Courts.  Enles  4,  5, 
and  6  of  remit  on  Mission  Presbyteries 
were  approved.  Consideration  of  formula 
for  ordination  of  natives  was  reserved  for 
next  meeting.  It  was  felt  that  they  could 
not  recommend  the  moderator  to  repre- 
sent the  presbyteries  in  ordinations,  but 
after  discussion,  an  amendment  was  car- 
ried  by  a  single  vote  approving  of  the 
principle  of  equality  of  elders  in  ordaining, 
but  leaving  to  presbyteries  the  mode  other 
than  through  moderators.  In  the  event 
of  Dr.  Ker^s  services  not  being  per- 
manently secured  or  retained  as  at  pre- 
sent, the  names  of  Dr.  M'Leod  and  Dr. 
Young  were  sent  up.  In  respect  to  status 
of  Mission  Secretaries,  the  motion  was 
adopted:  *That  if,  at  the  request  of 
Synod,  any  minister  was  appointed  to  act 
as  Home  or  Foreign  Mission  Secretary,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Supreme 
Courts.' 

Kinross, — This  presbytery  met  at  Milna- 
thort on  the  20th  of  February — ^Rev.  John 
Buthven,  M.A.,  moderator.  The  remit 
of  Synod  anent  Imposition  of  Hands  in 
the  Ordination  of  a  Minister  was  con- 
sidered. It  was  ifioved  and  seconded, 
'  That  elders,  being  members  of  presbytery, 
are  equally  entitled  with  ministers  to  join 
in  this  act.'  It  was  moved  and  seconded, 
in  amendment,  *  That  no  decision  be  given 
on  this  point.'  The  motion  was  preferred 
by  four  votes  to  two.  From  this  decision 
Mr.  Duncan  entered  his  dissent,  for  reasons 
which  he  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  then 
moved,  *  That  the  moderator  only  should 
perform  this  act  in  name  of  the  collective 
eldership.'  It  was  moved  in  amendment, 
'That  the  usual  practice  hitherto  followed - 
be  adhered  to.'  The  motion  was  adopted, 
the  amendment  not  having  been  seconded. 
Before  passing  from  this  remit,  it  was 
agreed  to  record  the  deep  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  presbytery  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Church  in  the  death  of 
the  Hev.  Mr.  Benton,  of  whose  many 
public  labours  the  elaborate  report  o.n  this 
subject  is  one  of  the  latest  examples.  In 
regard  to  the  chair  of  Practical  Training, 
the  following  recommendation  was  unani- 
mously adopted : — *  The  presbytery,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  value  of  Dr.  Ker's 
services  in  this  department,  recommend 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  retain  these 
services,  either  by  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship,  or  under  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  that  at  present  subsisting ;  and, 
in  present  circumstances,  do  not  judge  it 
expedient  to  forward  any  other  name  for 
the  chair.'  Anent  the  status  of  the  Mis- 
sion Secretaries,   the  following  decision 


was  unanimously  adopted: — 'That  when- 
ever the  Synod  judges  it  desirable  to  call 
the  minister  of  any  of  its  congregations  to 
the  office  of  a  Mission  Secretary,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  in  some  way  his  right  to 
a  seat  in  the  several  Church  Courts  be 
conserved;  wherefore  the  presbytery  ap- 
proves that  the  present  Mission  Secretaries 
be  recognised  as  members  of  presbytery 
and  Synod.'  Next  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  same  place  on  Tuesday,  3d  April. 

Lanark,— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
27  th  February.  Bead  letter  from  James 
Martin,  Esq.,  Carluke,  intimating  accept- 
ance of  the  nomination  of  the  presbytery 
to  be  their  representative  on  the  Mission 
Board  for  the  next  four  years.  Took  up 
Synod's  remit  on  the  Bepresentation  of 
Eiders  by  members  of  other  Sessions  than 
their  own,  when  it  was  nnanimoiisly 
agreed  to  disapprove  of  the  overture. 
Proceeded  to  consider  the  remit  on  Im- 
position of  Hands  by  Buling  Elders  in 
Ordination  of  Ministers,  when  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  disapprove  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee, and  to  recommend  continued 
adherence  to  the  present  practice  of  the 
Church  in  this  matter.  Having  considered 
Dr.  MacGili's  request  to  be  recognised  as 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  that 
the  Mission  Secretaries,  having  before 
their  appointment  as  such  held  the  posi- 
tion of  members  of  Synod  by  virtue  of 
their  office  as  pastors  of  congregations, 
should  have  restored  to  them  their  former 
status,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
pertaining  thereto.  Took  up  remit  anent 
chair  of  Practical  Training,  and,  after 
conversation,  agreed  to  recommend  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  eon- 
tinuance  of  Dr.  Ker's  invaluable  senrices 
in  connection  with  this  chair ;  but  that,  if 
arrangements  cannot  be  made  whereby 
the  work  of  the  chair  can  be  satisfactorily 
overtaken,  this  presbytery  unanimoiuly 
nominate  Dr.  Alex.  M*Leod,' of  Birken- 
head, for  the  said  chair. 

Paisley  and  Oreenock, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  6th  March.  Granted 
moderation  to  Sir  Michael  Street  congrega- 
tion. Membership,  900;  stipend,  £600.  Mr. 
Inglis  called  the  attention  of  the  presbytery 
to  the  speech  of  Rev.  D.  Macrae  in  support 
of  his  overture  at  last  meeting  on  revision 
of  Standards.  Dr.  Hntton  moved,  and 
Mr.  France  seconded,  the  following  motion, 
which  was  carried  almost  unanimously : — 
*The  presbytery,  fully  recognising  the 
competency  of  a  motion  for  the  revision 
of  the  Standards,  are  constrained  to  re- 
cord their  deep  regret  and  pain  at  the 
many  unguarded  utterances  of  Mr.  Macrae 
in  support  of  his  overture,  and  they  cannot 
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bnt  strongly  condemn  and  censure  the 
language  in  which  he  appears  to  charge 
with  hypocrisy  and  dishonesty  the  pro- 
fession or  public  teaching  of  this  Churchy 
as  well  as  the  terms  in  which  he  charac- 
terises the  general  sense  of  the  Confession, 
and  his  representations  of  its  doctrine  on 
particular  points;  while  regarding  the 
speech  as  transgressing  the  legitimate 
limits  of  discussion,  and  manifesting  a  state 
of  mind  in  reference  to  the  Confession 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  position  of 
one  who  has  declared  his  adherence  to  it 
as  received  by  this  Church,  the  presbytery 
are  unwilling  in  the  first  instance  to  attach 
to  statements  essentially  so  loose  and  de- 
clamatory a  severe  dogmatic  significance, 
they  deem  it  sufficient  meantime  to  declare 
their  strong  disapprobation  of  the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  the  speech  and  its  distorted 
picture  of  the  Confession,  and  earnestly 
to  counsel  and  hereby  to  admonish  and 
enjoin  their  brother,  whose  zeal  and  good 
intentions  they  readily  acknowledge,  to 
study  more  closely  still  both  the  Scrip- 
turei  and  the  Confession,  and  in  any 
future  dealing  with  topics  requiring  to  be 
handled  with  more  than  ordinary  caution, 
charity,  and  accuracy,  to  refrain  from 
ushig  language  calculated  either  to  reflect 
injuriously  on  the  honourof  brethren,  or 
to  subvert  the  design  of  the  Standards, 
whicb,as  qualified  in  the  basis  and  formula 
of  this  Church,  constitute  at  once  its  doc- 
trinal testimony  and  bond  of  union,  and 
necessarily  continue,  while  judicially  un- 
altered, to  bind  all  faithful  office-bearers 
to  the  system  of  truth  they  contain. '  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Macrae,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Dickson,  elder,  *  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  ascertain  whether  the  charges 
brought  against  our  subordinate  Standards, 
and  against  the  Church  for  continuing  her 
present  relationship  to  them,  be  or  be  not 
well  founded.'  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
'That  the  presbytery,  while  expressing 
regret  at  the  tone  of  Mr.  Macrae's  re- 
marks made  in  support  of  his  overture  for 
revision  of  the  Standards,  deem  it  in- 
expedient to  take  any  further  action  in 
the  meantime.'  The  first  motion  (Dr. 
Button's)  was  carried  almost  unanimously. 
By  a  majority,  approved  of  the  proposal 
that  henceforth  the  rites  of  ordination  be 
performed  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  Dr. 
Ker  and  Rev.  Dr.  M^Leod  were  nominated 
for  the  chair  of  Practical  Training.  Ap- 
pointed the  induction  of  Mr.  Hislop  at 
Helensburgh  on  the  10th  of  April. 

PertA. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  6th 
March — Mr.  Howieson,  moderator.  The 
call  to  Mr.  M'Neill,  Scone,  from  the 
Mordaunt  Street  congregation,  Glasgow, 
was  disposed  of.    The  call,  with  relative 


papers,  was  read.  The  Bev.  Dr.  George 
Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Archibald  Allan,  com- 
missioners from  Glasgow,  were  heard. 
The  commissioners  from  Scone  stated  that 
they  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  was  con- 
tained in  their  answers  to  the  reasons  for 
translation.  Mr.  M'Neill  was  called  upon 
to  give  his  decision,  when  he  respectfully 
declined  the  call ;  which  was  accordingly 
set  aside.  Read  circular  anent  the  over- 
ture on  Representation  of  Elders.  Agreed 
to  answer— *  That  this  presbytery  still  dis- 
approves of  the  overture  on  this  subject, 
but  suggests  that  the  proper  remedy  for 
the  main  evil,  the  redress  of  which  is 
sought,  would  be  the  institution  of  a  fund 
to  defray  the  expense  of  country  elders  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  Synod.*  Read 
letter  of  Home  Secretary  intimating  that 
Mr.  Hay,  of  Lethendy,  has  been  placed  as 
an  annuitant  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  Fund.  Mr.  R.  John  Robson 
Cowan  gave  the  residue  of  his  trials  for 
licence,  which  were  sustained,  as  were  all 
his  trials;  and  he  was  licensed.  The 
treasurer  was  instructed  to  take  the 
statistics  of  the  congregations  for  1876  as 
his  basis  in  assessing  for  the  Presbytery 
Fund.  The  next  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  on  the  10th  of  April. 

GALLS. 

Dundee  {RyehiUy—^er,  James  Dnim- 
mond,  Alexandria,  called  26th  February. 

06a».— Rev.  William  Proctor,  late  of 
Penang,  called. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Goodall,  A.M.,  preacher, 
called  to  Stewarton,  as  colleague  and 
successor  to  Rev.  P.  Cairns,  19th  March. 

Oreenock  (Sir  MicJiael  Street). — Rev.  J. 
Davidson,  Selkirk,  called  20th  March. 

ORDD^ATIONS. 

Alva.—'MLT,  Matthew  Dickie,  preacher, 
Aberdeen,  ordained  6th  March. 

Dunfermline  (Chalmers  Street).  —  Mr. 
William  George,  A.M.,  ordained  28th 
March. 

INDUCTION. 

WiUington  Quay  (English  Presbyterian). 
—Rev.  James  Craig,  late  of  Mossbauk, 
inducted  31st  January. 

DEMISSIONS. 

Montrose  (John  Street).— Rer-  H.  His- 
lop, demitted  6th  March. 

Glasgow  (MaryhiUy—Rey.  JamesNiven, 
demitted  6th  February.  In  connection 
with  Mr.  Niven's  demission,  the  following 
motion  was  adopted  at  a  congregational 
meeting: — *  This  congregation,  while  deeply 
regretting  the  occasion  that  has  led  the 
senior  minister  to  propose  withdrawing 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  co-pastorate, 
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will  not,  in  the  circamstances,  oppose  the 
step.  Farther,  that  they  desire  to  record 
their  sense  of  the  generosity  evinced  to 
giye  np  the  manse  to  the  junior  minister, 
and  hereby  accept  the  terms  submitted  by 


the  senior  minister,  vii.  a  payment  to  him 
of  £45  per  annum  in  lien  of  the  change, 
in  addition  to  the  stipend  of  jCSO  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  receiying  as  co- 
pastor/ 


Itofias  0f  |ttfo  UttWiratbns. 


The  Servant  of  Jehovah.  A  Com- 
mentary, Grammatical  and  Critical, 
upon  Isaiah  Hi.  13-liii.  12.  With 
Dissertations,  etc.  By  William  Ur- 
wiCK,  M.A. 

Edinburgh:  T.  AT  Clark.    1877. 

This  book  is  specially  welcome  as  a 
product  of  the  autochthonal  tree  of 
English  sacred  criticism, — a  tree  rooted 
in  the  soil  of  objective  fact,  of  practical 
common  sense,  and  of  devout  spiritual 
experience.  We  welcome,  indeed,  also 
the  imported  fruits  of  the  learning  that 
flourishes  in  other  lands,  as  in  Germany 
and  Holland, — at  least  when  these  are 
set  before  us  «ther  in  the  original 
tongue  or  in  an  honest  translation .  What 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  like  is  a 
rechauffe  of  this  foreign  erudition, 
cooked  by  an  English  brain,  and  pre- 
sented in  an  English  dish,  as  the  ex- 
pressed essence  of  all  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  sacred  books, — ^the  last  result 
of  tiie  latest  researches  of  the  greatest 
scholars  and  critics  of  the  day, — ^re- 
searches so  unfathomably  deep,  that  of 
their  profundity  ordinary  people  need 
not  hope  to  obtain  the  darkest  inkling. 
We  can  relish  wandering  for  ourselves, 
when  we  have  leisure,  through  the 
wonderland  of  German  speculation  ; 
and  we  gaze,,  always  with  interest, 
sometimes  with  awe,  and  not  unseldom 
with  real  profit,  upon  the  ever-changing 
phantasmagoria  of  the  Teutonic  imagina- 
tion. But  to  have  these  shadows  removed 
from  their  native  and  proper  setting  in 
the  nebulous  philosophy  of  Spinoza  or 
Hegel,  exhibited  like  wooden  puppets 
in  the  dry  light  of  English  logic  on  a 
background  of  Westminster  orthodoxy, 
and  perhaps  arrayed  in  Genevan  gown 
and  bands,  and  then  to  have  the  incon- 
gruous phantoms  labelled  and  paraded 
as  Revelation  Revealed,  or  The  Bible 
made  Easy, — ^this  is  certainly  somewhat 
tiresome  and  vexatious  to  the  spirit. 
Of  course  we  go  in  for  thorough  research. 
We  believe  that  we  cannot  have  too 
much  knowledge  of  the  Bible  or  of  any 
other  subject,  where  there  is  *a  wise 


and  understanding  heart  *  to  wield  and 
to  apply  it  ;•  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
even  the  most  daring  and, unreason  able 
questions  and  criticisms  of  the  Germans 
may  be  turned  to  good  account,  if  only 
there  be  the  independent  power  to 
question  the  questioners  and  to  criticize 
the  critics.  We  are  confident,  however, 
of  one  thing,  —  that  neither  to  the 
pantheists  and  materiaHsts  of  the  con- 
tinent, nor  to  their  sequacious  copyists 
of  whatever  creed  among  ourselves,  will 
the  secrets  of  the  structure  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  word  of  God  be  unveiled. 

In  Mr.  Urwick*s  book  we  recognise 
an  interesting  and,  in  some  respects, 
valuable  contribution  to  the  increasing 
stores  of  our  native  sacred  literature, 
marked  by  competent  information,  by 
careful  and  conscientious  study,  and  by 
an  enlightened  regard  for  evangelical 
truth.  The  writer  tells  us  that  he  ^  has 
been  working  in  this  field  for  a  consider- 
able time,^  and  that  his  book  *  embodies 
the  results  of  this  labour  and  the  sub- 
stance' of  more  than  one  course  of 
lectures  to  students.  Judged  of  by  the 
standard  ordinarily  set  for  lectures  to  a 
theological  class,  we  think  the  perform- 
ance highly  creditable  to  the  author, 
and  excellently  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  such  a 
circle.  It  is  more  doubtful  whether  it 
adequately  meets  the  requirements  of 
that  wider  and  more  critical  public  to 
whom  it  is  now  submitted.  We  think 
we  discern  in  it  a  lack  of  power  to 
appreciate  and  to  grapple  with  some  of 
the  deeper  and  more  delicate  questions 
relating  to  his  subject,  by  which  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  students  of  tihe  Old 
Testament  are  now  exercised. 

The  central  portion  of  the  work 
consists  of  a  commentary  on  the  pass- 
age in  Isaiah  including  the  last  three 
verses  of  the  52d  chapter,  and  the 
whole  of  the  53d — that  marvellous  oracle 
about  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  his  suffer- 
ings and  his  triumph,  which  has  called 
forth  so  much  thought,  which  has 
ministered  so  much  spiritual  light  and 
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comfort,  and  which  may  not  unjustly 
be  regarded  as  the  centre  and  the  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament  revelation.  The 
exposition  is  carefully  done,  and  is  en- 
riched with  liberal  quotations  from  the 
principal  ancient  versions.  We  do  not 
alwayB  agree  with  the  author^s  conclu- 
sions, but  have  found  this  part  of  his 
work,  on  the  whole,  instructive  and 
suggestive.  One  thing  we  dislike, — 
the  schoolboy  practice  of  formally  pars- 
ing the  Hebrew  verbs.  Is  Mr.^Urwidc 
afraid  to  attack  a  Hebrew  verb  extem- 
pore, that  he  writes  it  all  out  in  his 
lectures? 

The  exposition  is  preceded  by  two 
dissertations,  the  one  on  the  author- 
ship of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  the  other  on  the 
meaning  of  the  designation,  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  in  this  prophecy;  and  it  is 
followed  by  a  lengthened  note  on  the 
distinction  between  sin-  and  trespass- 
offerings,  "which  we  see  no  good  reason 
for  not  ranking  along  with  the  disserta- 
tions. In  the  first  of  these  essays,  the 
traditional  view  is  maintained  with  good 
arguments.  In  the  reasoning,  however, 
there  appears  a  want  of  the  necessary 
discrimination  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  several  arguments,  and  in  placing 
them  in  their  right  connection.  The 
testimony,  for  example,  of  the  writers 
and  speakers  of  the  New  Testament  is 
appealed  to,  but  we  are  not  informed 
whether  this  testimony  is  regarded  as 
final  in  virtue  of  its  being  inspired,  or 
whether  it  is  important  simply  as  prov- 
ing the  current  view  at  the  time  among 
the  Jews.  Again,  in  meeting  the  argu- 
ment drawn  by  the  opponents  of  the 
traditional  view  from  the  apparent 
standpoint  of  the  writer  in  the  midst  of 
the  desolation  and  captivity  that  followed 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans,  Mr.  Urwick  appeals  to  the 
fact  that  similar  language  is  used  in  the 
earlier  prophecies  of  Isaiah  regarding 
the  desolation  and  captivity  caused  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians.  "But 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  maintain  that 
it  is  these  Assyrian  desolations  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  later  as  well  as  in  the 
^lier  prophecies,  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  to  adduce  similarities 
of  description.  In  the  second  disserta- 
tion it  is  made  very  clear  by  citation 
of  passages,  that  the  name  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  cannot  have  the  same  reference 
throughout  the  prophecy,  and  the 
Messianic  reference  in  chap.   53d  and 


elsewhere  is  successfully  enough  vin- 
dicated. But,  again,  there  seems  to  us 
an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  subject,  and 
we  do  not  see  that  any  new  or  import- 
ant light  is  cast  upon  the  principles 
underlying  the  structure  of  the  oracle. 
The  concluding  essay  is  to  our  mind 
the  Inost  suggestive  portion  of  the  book. 
In  some  points  we  differ  from  the  author, 
siad  we  are  not  prepared  all  at  once  to 
adopt  his  conclusion,  which  is  that  *  the 
sin-offering  set  forth  propitiation^  the 
guilt-offering  (or  trespass  -  offering) 
typified  satis/action;^  but  we  commend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  students 
of  the  Jewish  economy. 

We  thank  the  author  for  this  able 
and  seasonable  work,  and  hope  to  meet 
him  again  in  the  field  of  sacred  litera- 
ture. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  Gospel 
ACCORDING  TO  St.  John.  A  Dis- 
course delivered  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Irish  Non  -  subscribing 
Presbyterians,  and  other  Free  Chris- 
tians,— with  an  Appendix.  By  Rev. 
J.  Scott  Porter,  President  of  the 
Association. 

Belfast:  Depository  of  the  Ulster  Unitariiui 
Christian  Association.    1876. 

We  lately  noticed  and  commended  to 
our  readers  two  important  works, 
translated,  the  one  from  the  German, 
the  other  from  the  French,  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel;  and  we  have  now  to  remark 
on  another  on  the  same  theme,  more 
popular  in  character,  much  smaller  in 
size,  and  less  comprehensive  iu  range 
than  those  referred  to,  but  in  its  kind 
and  degree  not  less  admirable.  The 
little  tractate  before  us  is  in  the  form 
of  a  discourse,  with  .an  appendix  of 
notes,  and  the  author  strictly  confines 
himself  to  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  sacred  document  of  which 
he  treats ;  and  we  have  never  seen  the 
truth  on  this  point  more  clearly  and 
pithily,  and,  considering  the  narrow 
limits  prescribed,  more  satisfactorily 
vindicated.  The  quarter  whence  it 
comes  seems  to  us  to  give  a  peculiar 
value  to  this  little  work.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Ulster  Unitarian  Christian 
Association ,» and  the  author,  we  under- 
stand, is  an  Arian  in  principle.  It 
rejoices  us  to  find  that  no  doctrinal 
prepossession,  such  as  might  have  been 
apprehended,  and  such  as  has  some- 
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ttmes  been  suspected  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  writers  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion,  has  in  the  work 
before  us  influenced  the  discussion  or 
hindered  in  the  least  degree  the  full  and 
fair  appreciation  of  the  evidence.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  freedom 
claimed  by  the  '  Free  Christians '  whom 
the  association  to  whom  this  discourse 
was  deliyered  represents,  is  not  a 
freedom  to  set  at  nought  the  laws  of 
historical  credibility. 

The  author  marshals  the  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Johannean  authorship 
under  the  two  main  heads  of  intern^ 
probability  and  external  testimony. 
His  conclusion  is  stated  in  the  following 
emphatic  words : — '  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  authenticity  of  any  ancient 
document  could  be  more  strongly 
vouched.  I  have  paid  some  attention 
to  subjects  of  this  nature;  and  I  am 
prepared  to  express  my  earnest  con- 
viction, that  there  are  no  books  in  the 
world  of  the  same  antiquity  which  have 
come  down  to  us  with  the  same,  or 
anything  like  the  same,  amount  and 
strength  of  evidence  in  favour  of  their 
genuineness  with  those  books  of  the 
New  Testament  that  are  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  undiluted  writ- 
ings,— namely,  the  Four  Uospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  twelve 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  first  of  John.  Cer- 
tainly, neither  the  writings  of  Virgil 
nor  those  of  Livy,  neither  those  of 
Tacitus  nor  those  of  Josephus,  are  half 
so  well  supported.  Yet  the  man  who 
would  deny  the  authenticity  of  these 
would  be  laughed  at  as  a  fool.  To 
reject  such  testimony  as  I  have  laid 
before  you  would,  if  the  denial  re- 
lated to  any  other  writings  than  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  be  considered 
equivalent  to  the  renunciation  of  faith 
in  human  veracity,  and  a  recurrence  to 
the  principles  of  absolute  scepticism 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  past. 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  that 
dreary  length,  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the 
Gospel  according  to  John.^ 

The  appendix  extends  to  thirty-eight 
closely  printed  pages,  and  contains 
discussions  considerably  detailed,  and 
always  scholarly  and  instructive,  of 
the  more  important  matters  touched  on 
in  the  body  of  the  discourse.  One  of 
the  papers,  that  on  the  fragment  called 


the  Muratorian  Canxm^  appears  to  bb 
to  be  of  special  originality  and  value. 
Altogether,  we  do  not  know  where  to 
find  in  so  brief  compass  a  discussion 
more  able  and  satisfactory  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
we  have  pleasure  in  commending  the 
tractate  to  the  attention  especially  of 
intelligent  young  men,  and  of  all 
others  who  are  seeking  escape  from 
doubt  on  this  important  question. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Whit- 
field, M.A.,  OF  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Tyerman, 
author  of  *The  Life  and  Times  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Hepworth,'  *The  Life  and  Times 
of    Rev.    John  Wesley,  M.A.,'  and 

.  'The  Oxford  Methodists.'  In  two 
vols. 

London  :  Hodder  &  Stonghton.    1876. 

Those  who  have  only  a  moderate 
appetite  and  capacity  for  work  are 
quite  astonished  at  the  gigantic 
labours  of  their  more  energetic  and 
gifted  brethren.  It  is  said  of  Bran- 
well  Bronte,  the  ill-fated  brother  of 
the  celebrated  novelists,  that  he  could 
write  two  letters  at  the  same  time— a 
feat  apparently  of  greater  difficulty 
than  that  accomplished  by  Napoleon 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  dictated 
simultaneously  to  several  amanuenses. 

Mr.  Tyerman  is  evidently  one  of 
those  men  who  have  immense  power  of 
working,  and  by  no  means  allows  it 
to  decime  for  want  of  use.  Hia  pre- 
vious volumes  indicate  a  vast  amount  of 
patient  labour  and  accurate  research, 
and  now  he  comes  before  Qs  with  these 
portly  tomes  concerning  the  greatest 
of  itinerant  preachers.  They  extend  to 
more  than  1200  pages,  many  of  them 
closely  printed,  and  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  matter.  It  may  be  said 
that  one  thing  in  the  same  field  leads 
to  another,  and  that  Mr.  Tyerman's 
previous  labours  fitted  him  for  the 
easier  execution  of  the  onerous  work 
bestowed  on  the  compilation  of  these 
volumes.  This  is  true,  and  Mr. 
Tyerman  tells  us  that  the  results  of 
his  labours  in  connection  with  his 
Lives  of  the  Wesleys  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  present  the  ample  material 
which  is  here  set  forth.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  questioned  whether  the  two 
volumes  might  not  have  been  confined 
to  one — especially  as,  in  these  days  of 
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much  book- making,  time  is  precious 
and  brevity  is  desirable.  The  object 
of  the  writer,  however,  has  been  to 
gire  ample  information  not  only  con- 
cerning Whitfield,  but  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  relation  of  his 
labours  to  those  with  whom  his  name 
is  usually  associated — the  Wesleys. 
Mr.  Tyerman  thinks  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  Methodism  to  Whitfield  have 
not  been  sufficiently  recognised,  and 
these  obligations  he  fully  and  faithfully 
records. 

The  whole  work  is  characterized  by 
a  fair  and  intelligwit  spirit.  Mr.  Tyer- 
man is  no  blind  admirer  of  the  subject 
of  his  memoir.  He  notes  defects  as 
well  as  exhibits  excellences,  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  allows  Whitfield  to 
tell  his  own  story. 

As  to  Whitfield  himself,  his  name  is 
a  household  word.  Wonderful  stories 
are  told  of  his  resistless  and  all- 
Bubduing  eloquence ;  how  cold  sceptics 
were  melted,  and  those  who  had  steeled 
their  hearts  against  his  charitable 
appeals  were  so  moved  as  he  spoke, 
that  they  not  only  emptied  their  own 
pockets,  but  begged  and  borrowed  from 
those  around  them ;  how,  not  the 
riide  multitude  only,  but  all  the  talent, 
learning,  and  rank  of  the  age  flocked 
to  hear  him — how  Garrick  confessed 
that  he  envied  him  his  touch  of  Nature 
beyond  the  reach  of  Art,  and  how 
Bolingbroke  forgot  in  Whitfield's 
presence' his  cold  philosophy  and  was 
poas^sed  with  the  idea  of  the  hour. 
When  we  turn  to  sermons  which  are 
reported  to  have  produced  effects  so 
marvellous,  there  is  a  feeling  of  great 
disappointment ;  high  intellect,  soaring 
imagination,  and  even  great  force  and 
volume  of  feeling,  there  seems  to  be 
none.  What,  then,  was  the  secret  of 
his  power?  On  merely  human  grounds 
that  secret  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  bom  orator,  and  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  that  gift  which  is  so 
overwhelming  in  its  exercise,  but  which 
can  neither  be  communicated  nor 
described. 

Lord  Cockbum  tells  how,  on  reading 
in  the  newspaper  a  speech  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  by  which  he  had  been 
entirely  carried  away,  he  wondered 
what  it  was  that  had  so  moved  him. 
Doubtless  it  was  Chalmers  the  man, 
more  than  Chalmers  the  sage  or 
philanthropist  or  divine. 


But,  though  Whitfield's  eloquence 
does  not  live  on  the  printed  page,  it 
did  a  great  work  in  its  day.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be  something  more 
than  a  memory,  and  that  his  deeds 
should  be  worthily  recorded.  This,  at 
length,  has  been  done.  Other  lives 
of  Whitfield  have  been  published, 
but  none  for  a  moment  can  vie  with 
that  before  us  for  fulness  and  satis- 
factoriness.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  will  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
book  for  the  scholar  than  the  general 
reader;  and  it  is  likely  that  a  desire 
may  arise,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
have  the  marvellous  story  of  Whit* 
field's  life  more  simply  and  briefly 
told.  If  so,  the  future  biographer 
will  have  ample  and  most  available 
materisd  here  laid  to  his  hand,  and 
must,  in  the  highest  degree,  be 
indebted  to  a  work  which,  as 
exhaustive  of  the  subject,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  first  and  fore- 
most authorities  on  all  that  concerns 
George  Whitfield. 

Words  of  Comfort  for  Bereaved 
Parents.  Edited  by  William  Logan, 
author  of  'The  Moral  Statistics  of 
Glasgow,'  *  Early  Heroes  of  the  Tem- 
perance Keformation,'  etc.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  John  Ker, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  Ninth  British  edition, 
2  2d  thousand. 

London :  James  NUbet  &  Co.  1877. 
Few  men  have  lived  more  for  the  sake 
of  others  than  William  Logan.  His 
words  of  kindness  and  deeds  of  love  will 
live  in  the  heart  as  well  as  the  memory 
of  very  many.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
has  done  no  better  work  than  the  com- 
pilation of  his  altogether  admirable 
'  Words  of  Comfort  for  Bereaved 
Parents.^  It  has  brought  light  into 
many  a  home  and  consolation  to  many 
a  heart  darkened- and  saddened  by  the 
visit  of  the  angel  of  death.  The  favour 
with  which  it  has  been  received  isevident 
from  the  fact  that  a  ninth  edition  has 
been  called  for,  and  that  its  circulation 
in  this  country  alone  extends  to  twenty- 
two  thousand. 

This  edition  is  enriched  by  extracts 
from  writings  which  have  appeared  since 
the  publication  of  the  previous  ones.  It 
also  has  an  introduction  extendmg  to 
sixteen  pages  by  Dr.  John  Ker,  It  need 
nob  be  said  that  it  is  of  high  excellence. 
It  is  in  a  high  degree  ch^acterized  by 
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that  depth  and  delicacy  of  insight,  that 
fineness  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, for  which  Dr.  Ker*s  writings  are  so 
remarkable.  He  loves  the  little  ones, 
and  speaks  very  tenderly  and  very 
wisely  of  their  early  removal. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Logan^s  own  loss, 
which  led  to  the  compilation  of  this 
volume,  is  told  very  simply  and  very 
touchingly,  and  gives  a  key  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  whole.  Again  we 
wish  this  beautiful  little  book  God-speed 
on  its  errand  of  mercy,  and  trust  that 
the  rich  treasures  of  piety  and  genius 
which  it  contains  may  long  and  widely 
continue  effectively  to  comfort  those 
that  mourn. 


Pictures  in  Pkose  and  Verse  ;  or,  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  the  late  Janet 
Hamilton,  Langloan,  together  with 
several  hitherto  unpublished  Poetic 
Pieces.  By  John  Young,  Author  of 
*  Lays  from  the  Poorhouse,'  etc. 
Glasgow:  George  Gallie.    1877. 

Mr.  Young  tells  us  that  he  has  now 
reached  his  fifty-second  year,  and,  as 
his  eyes  are  fast  becoming  dim,  this,  the 
sixth,  is  likely  to  be  the  last  volume  he 
will  give  to  the  world.  "We  do  not  see 
that  Mr.  Young  needs  thus  to  contem- 
plate the  end  of  his  literary  labours. 
Perhaps  his  Bi|;ht  may  not  altogether 
fail  him-,  or,  if  it  does,  great  bards,  such 
as  Homer  and  Milton,  have  done  great 
things  *  with  knowledge  at  one  entrance 
quite  shut  out.* 

The  recollections  of  the  poetess  of 
Langloan  are  written  in  a  very  loving 
and  admiring  spirit — are  well  written, 
too^and  full  of  interest.  The  poems 
prove  Mr.  Young  to  be  a  man  of  a 
genial  spirit  and  vigorous  mind — a  like- 
able man,  we  should  suppose,  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintances,  and  capable 
of  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  any 
social  gathering.  His  *  native  wood- 
notes  wild'  are  uttered  in  vigorous 
Doric,  of  which  he  is  a  master.  AH  his 
poems  are  pervaded  by  an  excellent 
spirit,  and  have  an  excellent  purpose. 
The  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  poor  are 
graven  deeply  into  his  soul ;  and  over 
*The  waes  o  Whislnr'  he  greatly  moarhs. 
In  this  way  Mr.  loung^  effusionsjare 
not  only  fitted  to  a^oi^  genuine  plea- 
sure, but  to  do  much  go<S.  Only  one 
exception  we  must  be  permitted  to  take 
to  a  volume  which  otherwise  has  our 


hearty  commendation,  and  it  is  as  to  tiie 
modes  of  expression  in  which  the  author 
sometimes  permits  himself  to  indulge. 
Mr.  Young  is  never  coarse  in  sentiment, 
but  he  sometimes  is  rather  homely  m 
language.  It  would  be  easy  to  gi?e 
instances,  but  we  refrain,  and  leave  the 
matter  to  our  author*s  own  good  taste 
and  judgment. 


The  Rest  Attained:  In  Memoriam. 
John  Robertson,  M.D.,  Kelso.    By 

Mrs.  AbNET  WAI.KER.  ' 
Edinburgh:  Madarea  A  Macniren.  1877. 
A  TRIBUTE  of  affection  by  a  loving  and 
admiring  sister  to  a  brother  who  was 
worthy  of  her  love  and  admiration. 
Dr.  Robertson  practised  for  thirteen 
years  at  Innerleithen  and  sixteen  at 
Kelso  as  a  physician,  and  was  cut  off  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  fatal  illness  being  an  acci- 
dent by  which  he  suffered  severely.  Dr. 
Robertson  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
a  naturally  amiable  disposition,  and  a 
truly  though  unostentatious  Christian 
spirit.  In  the  honourable  and  laborious 
profession  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as 
a  member  and  office-bearer  in  the  Free 
Church,  he  was  the  means  of  doing  mnch 
good.  This  little  memorial  volume  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  bad 
the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Robertson's  acquaint- 
ance, and  is  fitted  to  do  good  to  all 
who  may  peruse  it. 

The  Proclamation  of  Banns  tN  Scot- 
land; ITS  Origin,  History,  and 
Present  Position.  By  Rev.  "• 
EwEN,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Kinning  Park 
Parish,  Glasgow.    8vo,  pp.  34. 

Edinburgh  and  London :  WiUiam  Blackwood  & 
Sons.    1877. 

Externally  this  is  a  handsome  hrochure, 
quite  worthy  of  the  publishing  house 
from  which  it  issues.  It  affords  us  much 
pleasure  also  to  say  that  we  have  read 
it  with  interest  and  satisfaction,— a  plea- 
sure all  the  more  lively  that  its  author 
belongs  to  a  class  with  whom  we  are 
often  constrained  to  differ  about  matters 
ecclesiastical.  The  keynote  is  thus 
struck  in  the  preface :  '  1  have  not  pre- 
sumed to  indicate  the  direction  which 
legislation  should  take,  or  the  direction 
which  I  think  it  should  take,  in  regaw 
to  this  matter.  I  leave  that  to  men  of 
larger  experience  and  riper   wisdom. 
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That  Eome  cbaoge  muAt  be  made  in  the 
present  law  and  practice  everybody 
seems  willing  to  admit,  for  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  the  public  generally 
are  put  under  the  present  system  are 
both  numerous  and  vexatious,  and  the 
publicity-  sought  to  he  gained  by  it  is 
certainly  not  secured^*  Afterwards  he 
says :  ^  The  present  method  of  carrying 
oat  the  purposes  of  such  proclamations 
could  bardly  be  worse  than  it  is,  and 
more  vexatious  to  all  concerned.*  His 
object  is  jvsst  to  give  such  information 
on  the  subject  as  may  be  useful  for  guid- 
ing to  a  decision  in  regard  to  any  pro- 
posal that  may  be  made  concerning  it. 
His  investigation  seems  to  have  been 
thorough,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
results  at  which  he  has  arrived  may  be 
relied  on.  Indeed,  he  generally  presents 
to  us  extracts  from  authoritative  docu- 
ments in  support  of  his  views.  On  some 
points  he  corrects  opinions  commonly 
entertained;  and  he  does  not  shrink 
from  joining  issue  not  only  with  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
but  also  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
other  law  lords,  as  to  the  right  and  duty 
of  kirk-sessions  touching  proclamations, 
which  he  altogether  denies.  It  is  the 
clergyman  alone,  he  maintains,  who  has 
by  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  any 
concern  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  £wen  holds,  or  at  least  supposes, 
that  something  allied  to  proclamation 
existed  in  the  Christian  Church  almost 
from  its  origin,  having  been  substituted 
for  an  analogous  observance  among  the 
ancient  heathen ;  and  he  founds  on  a 
passage  in  Tertullian  as  showing  that  in 
his  day  some  form  akin  to  proclamation, 
and  with  the  same  object  in  view,  was  in 
use.  But  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  ancient 
Father  referred  to  the  same  thing  at  all. 
But  however  that  may  be,  there  must 
have  been  this  essential  difference,  that 
any  institution  preliminary  to  marriage 
maintained  among  the  Christians  could 
be  nothing  else  than  a  matter  of  disci- 
plineappointedby  themselve6,and  limited 
to  their  own  peculiar  people,  whereas 
our  modem  proclamation  has  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State,  and  is  legally  binding 
on  all  classes  and  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. 

References  have  again  and  again  been 
made  in  the  Court  of  Session  to  pro- 
clamation of  banns  as  having  been 
authorized  by  the  Lateran  Council  in 


1216,  and  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  Provincial  Council  of  Perth  in 
1242.  But  with  points  of  that  kind  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  after  the  Reformation,  and  as 
regards  Scotland,  it  is  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  we  must  look  for  any 
enactments  on  the  sujbject.  From  1560, 
the  date  of  the  first  Assembly,  down  to 
1645,  there  is  a  succession  of  complaints 
respecting  the  neglect  of  the  duty,  and 
numerous  injunctions  to  attend  to  it, 
under  pain  of  censures  and  other  eccle- 
siastical penalties.  On  Sd  February  in 
the  last-named  year,  '  the  Directory  for 
Public  Worship  '  was  adopted  as  the  law 
for  *  the  whole  Church,'  and  three  days 
thereafter  Parliament  ratified  it  ar^d 
made  it  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  further 
confirmation  being  given  to  it  by  Par- 
lianaent  in  1661.  In  1698,  under  Wil- 
liam III.,  another  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  was  passed,  requiring,  under 
severe  penalties,  that  the  names  of  the 
celebrator  and  witnesses  of  clandestine 
marriages  should,  when  asked,  be  given 
up  by  persons  so  married. 

We  know  of  no  disposition  to  ignore 
all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
same  sort.  But  the  ground  which  all 
modem  reformers  of  tiie  marriage  laws 
take,  is  the  perfectly  unassailable  one, 
that  what  Parliament  has  enacted  Par- 
liament may  repeal.  They  maintain 
that  there  are  valid  reasons  for  the 
present  law  being  abolished ;  and  they 
desire  that  another,  reasonable,  unsec- 
tarian,  and  efficient,  should  replace  it. 
For  they  hold  that  marriage  in  many 
respects  falls  justly  and  legitimately 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  State.  On 
marriage  depend  such  matters  as  the 
jus  mariti  of  husbands,  the  alimony  of 
wives,  and  the  succession  of  children 
to  property,  titles,  etc.  The  State  is 
therrfore  perfectly  entitled  to  lay  down 
the  conditions  on  which  it  will  secure 
these  benefits,  i.e.  it  is  entitled  to  de- 
clare what  it  will  recognise  as  marriage. 
But  surely  the  method  it  adopts  for  that 
purpose,  while  fitted  to  accomplish  the 
object,  should  be  calculated  as  little  as 
possible  to  give  annoyance  to  any  of  the 
subjects,  and  in  particular  should  avoid, 
especially  in  times  like  these,  everything 
likely  to  irritate  and  mortify  any  class  of 
religionists,  and  thus  foster  animosity 
and  discord  among  the  people.  Now  the 
scheme  in  operation  at  present  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  objection   in  all  these 
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respects.  Allowing  that  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  before  marriage  is  celebrated 
due  intimation  should  be  made,  still  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Ewen,  as  all  sensible  men 
must,  that  in  numerous  cases,  especially 
in  large  city  parishes,  and  at  particular 
times  of  the  year,  no  real  intimation 
whatever  is  made  by  blattering  over 
perhaps  a  hundred  names  before  the  com- 
mencement of  public  worship ;  and  when, 
further,  the  very  common  method  is 
adopted  of  substituting,  on  what  autho- 
rity we  know  not,  one  day  for  three,  as 
the  letter  of  the  law  expressly  requires. 
Then  as  to  fees,  these  vary  greatly  in 
different  caseB,and  are  often  considerably 
high,  at  least  if  the  fashionable  one-day 
plan  be  adopted.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  plead  these  fees  as  the  excuse  for 
what  seems  to  be  the  lamentably  common 
practice  of  living  in  concubinage.  Our 
author,  indeed,  assures  us  that  *•  there  is 
no  Act  of  Assembly  nor  statute  of  the 
land  authorizing  the  levying  of  fees  or 
prescribing  their  amount;'  *but,'  he 
adds,  ^  it  was  none  the  less  an  under- 
stood thing  that  some  gift  of  money  or 
somewhat  else  was  to  be  given  to  the 
minister  for  his  trouble,  and  to  make 
him  perhaps  a  sharer  to  some  extent  in 
the  general  joy  of  the  contracting  parties 
and  their  friends.'  We  suspect  this 
points  to  what  Bishop  Burnet  rather 
irreverently  called  *  belly  -  cheer,'  in 
which  he  said  the  curates  greatly  de- 
lighted. But  what  would  some  of  our 
genteel  and  would-be  aristocratic  in- 
cumbents think  if  some  well-to-do  city 
parishioner,  when  applying  for  proclama- 
tion, were  to  send,  say,  half  a  dozen  of 
wine,  or  slip  half  a  sovereign  into  his 
hand?  or  how  would  a  village  pastor 
thank  some  rural  swain  contemplating 
matrimony  who  should  accompany  his 
application  with  a  pair  of  chickens,  or 
a  roll  of  butter,  or  possibly  a  few  ounces 
of  tobacco  ?  But  even  if  Mr.  Ewen  be 
right  as  to  the  absence  of  all  enactment 
in  favour  of  fees,  still  the  plea  of  use  and 
wont  is  set  up  in  their  behalf,  and  in 
several  instances  civil  courts  have  re- 


cognised this  as  sufficient.  But  there  is 
still  another  objection  to  the  present 
scheme  of  proclamation,  and  one  more 
provoking  and  exasperating  than  all  the 
others,  tamely,  that  it  obliges  aU  Non- 
conformists to  submit  to  the  humiliation 
of  acknowledging  the  functionaries  of 
the  Established  Church  before  marriage 
can  be  regularly  celebrated.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoitit  of  either  the 
Government  or  the  Establishment,  ex- 
pediency requires  that  this  offence 
should  be  removed.  Either  civilly  or 
ecclesiastically  considered,  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  keep  the  public  mind  continu- 
ally in  a  fret. 

Considering  how  easily  this  crying 
evil  might  be  remedied,  it  is  amazing 
that  it  is  allowed  to  continue  still  una- 
bated. But  we  live  in  a  flat,  listless  age. 
Laissez  faire  is  its  motto,  and  every- 
thing corresponds.  The  nation  is  un- 
doubtedly liberal,  almost  radical,  yet  it 
allows  a  semi-Tory  Government  to  shuffle 
on  from  year  to  year,  though  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  John  Bright  could  upset  it  in 
a  fortnight.  Need  we  wonder,  then, 
that  a  small  provincial  abuse,  like  the 
proclamation  of  banns  in  Scotland,  does 
not  call  forth  the  little  effort  which 
would  be  needed  to  remove  it  ? 

We  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Ewen  for  his 
able  and  seasonable  pamphlet,  and  to 
commend  it  for  perusal  to  any  who 
think  of  a  movement  against  the  present 
scheme  of  proclamation. 

The  Christian  an  Epistle  of  Christ: 
A  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bogue, 
M.A.,  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian 
Church,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Reprinted 
from  the  Weekly  Review,  London,  30tli 
December  1876. 

London :  Hodder  &  Stonghton. 
Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  &  Co.    1877. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  discourse.  The 
text  is  carefully  considered,  both  in  its 
exegetical  and  practical  aspects,  and  the 
important  lessons  which  it  teaches  are 
set  forth  in  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  in- 
teresting manner. 


tnnll^lg  §letr0Specl. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GLASGOW  CHURCH  PLANTING 

AND  EVANGELIZATION  BOARD, 
The  work  in  which  this  Board  is  engaged  is  one  of  ^eat  importance  and  urgent 
need.     The  report  which  has  been  recently  issued,  with  the  speeches  delivered  at 
the  annual  meeting,  is  a  very  interesting  document.    The  report  shows  that  a 
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good  work  is  being  earnestly  done,  and  that  progress  is  being  steadily  made.  In 
the  speeches,  this  work  in  yarious  important  aspects  is  ably  expounded,  and  the 
duty  of  pursuing  it  eloquently  enforced. 

As  is  frequently  remarked,  we  are  in  many  respects  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Oar  cities  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  being  depopu- 
lated. This  raises  the  question  as  to  the  providing  of  churches  for  a  new  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  the  need  for  caring  for  those  churches  whose  resources  are  crippled 
by  reason  of  the  unavoidable  decrease  of  their  members.  The  Voluntary  principle, 
then,  is  here  called  into  active  operation,  and  may  be  said  to  be  put  on  its  trial. 
It  has  a  twofold  strain,  if  we  may  so  speak,  put  upon  it, — the  work  of  fostering  • 
sew  churches  in  their  season  of  weakness,  and  that  of  helping  old  congregations, 
^rhose  strength  has  not  been  weakened  by  the  advance  of  age  but  the  course  of 
events. 

Dr.  Brown,  with  his  usual  force,  freshness,  and  felicity,  addresses  himself  in  his 
speech  to  yarious  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  among  others  to  this.  In  giving 
various  reasons  for  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  why  he  approyed  of  the 
work,  one  was,  he  said,  because  he  was  a  Voluntary,  and  thus  proceeded : — 

"^Ours  is  not  a  Voluntary  Church  in  the  sense  of  making  the  condemnation  of  the 
Establishment  principle  a  term  of  communion.     We  may  have  persons  in  our 
membership  and  in  our  ministry  who  think  there  might  be  an  Established  Church 
of  which  they  could  approve,  although  they  cannot  approve  of  any  existing  one ; 
and  for  my  part,  I  am  rather  for  diminishing  than  increasing  our  terms  of  com- 
munion.   But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  almost  all  Voluntaries  in  theory,  and  we  are 
all  Voluntaries  in  practice ;  and  we  who  belieye  that  the  Voluntary  principle  is 
sufficient  for  the  work  assigned  to  it,  should  show  our  faith  by  our  works.    I 
remember  that  the  minister  of  my  youth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smart  of  Paisley  (who  was 
nob  so  ardent  a  Voluntary  as  some  of  the  younger  brethren,  if  he  was  a  Voluntary 
at  all),  used  to  say  that  the  Voluntaries  had  wrought  every  part  of  the  system  well 
except  the  practical  part, — they  reasoned  well,  but  they  did  not  work  well.    No 
doabt  there  were  serious  deficiencies  in  the  working  of  the  system  at  that  time, 
which  have  in  great  measure  been  supplied  during  the  past  forty  years.    Witness 
our  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  Fund,  our  Stipend  Augmentation,  our  Manse 
Building,  our  Debt  Liquidation,  Church  Planting,  and  enlarged  missionary  efforts. 
In  our  earlier  Voluntary  controversy,  many  good  people  feared  that  if  State  -support 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Church,  reb'gion  would  suffer,,  if  it  did  not  perish  from 
the  land.    I  remember  to  have  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  expatiating  on  this  point,  and 
picturing  ^^  the  frequent  parish  church,  with  its  tower  peeping  forth  from  amidst 
the  verdure  of  the  trees  in  which  it  is  embosomed, — ^that  most  beauteous  of  all 
spectacles  to  a  Christian  heart,  because  to  him  the  richest  in  moral  associations," — 
and  protesting  that  if  the  Established  Chureh  were  done  away,  "  there  would  be 
presented  to  &e  eye  of  the  traveller  only  rare  and  thinly-scattered  meeting-houses ; 
that  if  the  ministrations  of  the  Established  Church  were  to  be  done  away,  they 
would  never  be  replaced  by  all  the  zeal,  energy,  and  talent  of  private  adventurers.'' 
He  admitted  that  ^^  the  cities,  indeed,  might  continue  to  be  supplied  with  preach- 
ing, but  innumerable  villages  and  hamlets,  left  dependent  on  a  precarious  itiner- 
ancy, would  be  speedily  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  moral  waste.    Our  peasants 
would  again  become  pagans,  or,  under  the  name  and  naked  form  of  Christianity, 
would  smk  into  the  blindness,  and  brutishness,  and  sad  alienation  of  paganism." 
No  doubt  the  good  man  believed  all  that,  and  his  faith  inspired  his  zeal  in  seeking 
to  maintain  what  he  believed  to  be  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  propaga- 
tion of  piety.    He  lived  long  enough  to  be  undeceived  to  some  extent ;  and  the 
Ghorch  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  has  been  the  first  to  falsify 
his  predictions,  and  to  proye  the  sufficiency  of  the  system  which  he  suspected  and 
denounced.    The  villages  and  hamlets  of  our  part  of  the  kingdom  are  chiefly 
supplied  with  gospel  o^nances  by  private  adyenturers ;  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  being  so  supplied  lies  in  the  existence 
of  an  Established  Church.    It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  far  our  system  is  x)ractically 
honoured,  eyen  where  tiie  principle  is  not  accepted.    Our  Free  Church  friends  may 
testify  to  the  Christian  character  of  Voluntaryism,  for  it  blesses  those  who  cursed 
it,  and  does  good  to  those  who  despitefuUy  used  it ;  and  eyen  our  Churc]^  of  Scot- 
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land  friends  are  doing  great  things  in  the  enlargement  of  their  coast,  but  they  are 
ploughing  with  our  he&er.  The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Glasgow  belong  to  churches  whose  ministers  are  maintained,  and  whose 
places  of  worship  have  been  erected,  by  voluntary  liberality ;  and  all  the  progress 
they  have  made  of  late  years — which  we  do  not  deny  nor  disparage — has  been 
attained  by  voluntary  effort.  We  who  hold  the  Voluntary  principle  must  look  to 
our  laurels ;  we  must  take  care  that  we  are  not  beaten  on  our  own  chosen  terri- 
tory ;  we  must  vindicate  our  principle  by  our  practice,  for  "so  is  the  will  of  God, 
that  by  well-doing  we  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.'^ ' 


LESSONS  ON  MASSACRE. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  no  convictions  and  apathetic  nature,  of  a  heart 
naturally  hard,  or  made  so  by  a  course  of  wicked  or  worldly  indulgence,  to  under- 
stand a  person  whose  heart  is  wholly  stirred  within  him,  and  who  is  all  on  fire  to 
right  some  grievous  wrong  or  denounce  some  enormous  evil.  It  is  wonderful  the 
length  whidi  men  can  go  in  unfeeling  self-indulgence,  thinking  those  to  be  mad 
or  utterly  hypocritical  who  sacrifice  ease  and  bestir  themselves  with  impassioned 
earnestness. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  wonder  and  a  mystery  to  the  self-seeking  politician,  who 
regards  principles  as  playthings,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  merely  a  means  of  self- 
gratification  or  aggrandisement  And  doubtless  men  who,  in  their  own  estima- 
tion, are  the  really  knowing  ones,  have  uttered  many  a  foolish  jest  at  his  expense. 

The  Turkish  outrages  have  kindled  Mr.  Gladstone's  ire  and  indignation  to  the 
utmost  pitch,  and.  he  can  find  no  rest  by  day  or  by  night  for  thinking  of  the 
nameless  horrors  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  East,  and  still  go  unpunished. 
It  was  affirmed  that  speeches  which  he  made  on  the  subject  were  the  effusion  of  the 
heated  orator,  rather  than  the  utterance  of  a  true  statesman ;  that  much  of  them  was 
overcharged,  and  much  unsupported  by  fact.  But  now  he  comes  forth,  substantiates 
from  official  sources  all  the  charges  he  has  made,  and  bates  no  jot  of  the  invective 
in  which  he  indulged.  He  makes  use  of  the  strongest  possible  language ;  but  words 
utterly  fail  to  express  his  indignation  and  condenmatiaii.  He  affiurms  tliat  the 
Turkish  Government  perpetrated  these  outrages  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan, 
and  eacouraged  the  perpetrators  *  to  do  it  again.'  The  self -reform  of  such  a 
government  he  affirms  to  be  utterly  hopeless,  and  only  when  coerced  by  other 
powers  will  it  cease  to  do  these  things  again.  This  is  the  picture  which  he  draws 
of  Turkish  rule  and  Turkish  capabilities  of  wrong-doing : — 

^  This  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  East  at  large.  But  the  Bulgarian 
outrages,  though  they  are  not  Eastern  questions,  are  a  key  to  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion. They  exhibit  the  true  genius  of  the  Turkish  Government.  "With  the  outrages 
the  Porte  now  stands  unalterably  identified ;  and  a  Government  so  identified  is 
not  merely  weak,  or  impotent,  or  passionate,  or  cruel  in  this  or  that  particular; 
it  is  a  Government  which  reverses  the  great  canon  of  right  and  wrong,  and  which, 
in  tiie  holding  down  of  the  subject  races,  adopts  the  motto  given  by  Milton  to 
his  Satan — "  Evil,  be  thou  my  good."  This,  I  say,  is  upon  the  whole  the  great 
anti-human  specimen  of  humanity.  To  exorcise  it  will  be  easy,  when  the  exor- 
cisors  are  agreed;  difficult  only  as  long  as  some  remain  wrapped  in  contented 
ignorance,  others  case-hardened  in  political  selfishness,  and  some  even  possessed, 
as  the  British  Ambassador  has  been  possessed,  with  the  idea  that  the  condition  of 
the  subject  races  of  Turkey  ought  to  be  supremely  determined  by  whatever  our 
estimate  of  British  interests  may  require.  Neither  weakness,  nor  accident,  nor 
ignorance,  nor  an  occasional  fit  of  fury,  nor  the  unfaithfulness  of  agents  to  their 
principal,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres.  They  are  the  true  expression 
of  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Turkish  Government.  In  seasons  of  emergency, 
when  passing  from  the  indifference  and  contempt  with  which  it  commonly  regards 
every  function  of  civil  government  except  the  receipt  of  money,  it  dispels  the 
precarious  ease  for  which  at  times  that  indifference  and  contempt  leave  room,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Bluntschly,  **  does  not  shrink  from  sanguinary  horrors  "  in  support 
of  its  ^^  barbarous  domination."  Again,  then,  I  repeat  the  accusation.  The 
Turkish  Government,  which  debases  its  subjects  when  Uiey  submit,  and  by  its 
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agents  plunders,  violates,  and  murders  them  *'at  its  own  sweet  wiir^  from  time  to 
time,  has  a  more  developed  and  consistent  method  for  seasons  of  crisis/ 

It  cannot  be  that  so  powerful  an  exposure  from  so  influential  a  quarter  will  be 
barren  of  results.  And  seeing  that  the  outrages  complained  of  are  still  being  per- 
petrated, surely  the  question  arises.  Are  we  to  content  ourselves  with  sending  aid 
io  money,  and  clothing,  and  food  to  the  poor  sufferers?  or  are  we  to  join  with 
other  nations  in  removing  the  causes  of  tlieir  suffering? 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  CITY  MISSION. 

It  is  often  remarked  that '  one-half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other 
liyes.'  The  truth  of  this  saying  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  Report  now  before 
U8.  Edinburgh  is  a  city  of  palaces,  and  is  beautiful  for  situation ;  and,  looking  at 
it  from  some  of  the  smrrounding  heights,  it  might  seem  to  be  an  abode  of  peace 
and  Dure  enjoyment.  But,  alas !  *  appearances  are  deceitful ;'  and  while  we  have 
a  godly,  chiirch-going  population,  we  have  also,  to  a  large  extent,  a  population 
that  combines  the  vices  of  heathenism  and  civilisation.  What  strange  dens  are  to 
be  found — what  strange,  sad  scenes  are  enacted — in  our  Cowgates,  Canongates, 
West  Ports,  and  kindred  haunts  of  the  outcast  I 

One  of  the  missionaries  thus  speaks  of  *  Scenes  amongst  the  Lapsed  ^  :•— 

'  In  one  house  I  found  ten  lodgers,  nearly  all  men.  One  of  the  men  (a  coal- 
heaver)  had  been  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  this  furnished  an  illustration  of 
the  great  deliverance  brought  to  sinners  by  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  salvation.  They 
hearf  me  very  patiently.  The  Wainwright  trial  was  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
another  house.  I  pointed  out  that  every  one  was  under  condemnation,  as  real  and 
true,  by  reason  of  sin,  as  the  man  Wainwright  was  by  the  great  crime  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  It  seemed  rather  startling  to  two  stalwart  carters  sitting  by  me. 
One  of  them  remembered  something  of  what  Jesus  said  about  coming  to  se^  and 
save  that  which  was  lost,  and  of  the  little  man  (he  forgot  his  name)  who  climbed 
up  the  tree  to  see  Jesus.  Just  then  the  landlady  joined  in  the  conversation,  and 
was  loud  in  her  complaint  of  a  lodger,  whom  I  had  met  on  several  occasions,  but 
who  had  left,  taking  away  a  pair  of  blankets  and  borrowing  some  money  as  well. 
I  told  her  we  were  just  talking  of  a  man  who  used  not  to  be  particular  about 
taking  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  after  he  was  converted  he  restored  it  four- 
fold. I  could  only  hope  such  would  be  her  experience  with  her  blankets, — ^a  thing 
she  thought  too  good  to  be  looked  for. 

^  In  a  house  in  the  Grassmarket,  I  found  about  twenty  men,  women,  and  children. 
There  was  a  great  noise, — some  playing  cards,  others  tipsy.  I  sat  down  beside  a 
young  man,  who  was  eating  his  bread  and  herring  and  sipping  his  coffee.  I  saw 
that  he  had  been  drinking,  and  suggested,  as  the  result  of  personal  experience,  the 
desirableness  of  becoming  teetotal.  **  Oh,"  he  replied,  **  I  like  a  glass  of  whisky, 
and  I  could  not  leave  it  off  1 "  I  said  I  could  understand  that ;  but  there  was  One 
that  came  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  who  could  give  the  needed  strength, 
if  he  really  wished  to  be  free;  and  then  I  spoke  to  him  of  Jesus.  He  only  replied, 
"That's  a*  very  well  for  the  Ukes  o'  you,  who  has  got  a  comfortable  home,  and  are 
sure  of  your  supper  when  you  go  home ;  but  vou  see  I'm  not  in  the  same  line  as 
you— Fm  down  in  the  world."  Judging  from  his  manner  and  conversation  that  he 
had  had  a  good  education,  I  asked  him  about  it.  Pointing  to  his  brother,  who 
was  lying  asleep  on  a  form  drunk,  he  told  me  that  they  had  both  been  educated  in 
Heriot's  Hospital,  but  had  imbibed  infidel  notions,  and  had  become  fond  of  talking  of 
Huxley  and  Darwin  and  their  theories.  I  advised  him  to  let  these  gentlemen  alone, 
and  take  to  reading  what  Jesus  Christ  had  caused  to  be  written  for  the  comfort 
and  matruction  of  poor  sinners.  **  Oh!"  he  replied,  **  my  mother  taught  me  a  text 
rU  never  forget, — *  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.' "  The  tear  was 
in  his  eye  as  he  thought  of*  his  mother.  He  then  repeated  the  lines,  "  Could  I  with 
ink  the  ocean  ffll,"  etc.  By  this  time  the  attention  of  the  other  lodgers  was 
gained,  and  I  had  silence  for  a  little  while  I  spoke  of  Jesus,  the  friend  of  sinners.' 

We  can  conceive  of  no  work  more  discouraging  than  that  carried  on  amidst  per- 
sons and  scenes  such  as  these.    But  many  cheering  instances  are  given  of  good 
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done — homes  brightened  and  souls  saved — ^through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
labours  of  the  missionary. 

As  usual,  what  has  been  called  'our  national  vice*  is  set  forth  as  the  maiii 
obstruction  to  all  good  and  the  main  cause  of  abounding  evils.  The  lawlessness 
of  many  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  is  set  forth,  and  the  ruin  which  they  so  Boon 
bring  on  themsdves  deplored. 

At  present  we  hear  much  of  problems  that  the  Church  has  to  solve.  One  of  the 
most  pressing  is  a  practical  one,  and  it  is  that  with  which  this  Report  so  wisely 
and  ably  deak,  t.e.  What  is  to  be  done  with  our  lapsed  masses  ?  For,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth,  multitudes — and  it  is  confessed  in 
increasing  numbers — are  as  much  sunk  in  sin  as  if  they  lived  in  the  most  heathen 
regions  of  the  earth. 

THE  FREE  CHURCH  AND  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Ik  various  presbyteries  of  the  Free^Church,  the  question  of  Disestablishment  has 
been  discussed  during  the  past  month.  On  the  14th  ult,  the  discussion  in  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  lasted  upwards  of  six  hours,  when  a  motion  in  favour  of 
Disestablishment  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  discussions  and  divisions 
on  this  subject,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  debates  on  Union.  The  position 
which  certain  of  the  quondam  anti-Union  party  take  is  certainly  very  curious,  and  is 
logically  &  felo-de-se.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  opposite  party,  while 
the  theoretical  principle  of  Establishment  is  not  concealed,  it  is  not  so  strongly 
emphasized  as  it  used  to  be.  Doubtless  our  brethren  of  the  Free  Church,  though 
not  moving  exactly  in  the  same  lines,  are  working  towards  Ae  same  end  with 
ourselves.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  on  our 
cover  of  the  forthcoming  Triennial  Conference  of  the  Liberation  Society.  ITiis 
Society,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  working  very  earnestly,  and  very  successfully 
too,  in  the  cause  of  disestablishment.  It  deserves  the  best  wishes  and  also  the 
co-operation  of  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Churches  of  these  lands  entirely  freed 
from  State  control. 


DEAN  STANLEY  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. 

On  the  16th  ult..  Dean  Stanley  delivered  his  closing  address  as  Rector  of  St. 
Andrews  University.  He  was  warmly  received  by  the  students,  and  his  address 
cordially  applauded.  The  Dean  lamented  the  alleged  divorce  between  the  thought 
and  faith  of  the  age,  and  endeavoured  to  show  how  in  the  future  these  might  be 
reconciled.  There  was  hope  of  a  progressive  and  comprehensive  Christianity,  and 
this  hope  rested  on  the  increased  demand  for  accurate  definition  in  the  region  of 
theology,  and  a  greater  regard  for  what  was  really  essential.  The  Dean^s  utter- 
ances on  miracles  are  somewhat  indefinite,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  as  quite 
satisfactory ;  and  in  what  he  says  of  '^  the  moral  and  spiritual '  as  being  the  all-im- 
portant in  Christianity,  while  there  is  much  that  is  true,  an  unpleasant  impression  is 
left  on  the  mind  that  if  the  *  moral '  element  be  retained,  almost  all  else  may  be 
given  up.  While  the  address  contains  much  that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true, 
expressed  often  in  eloquent,  and  occasionally  even  in  poetic  language,  it  is  felt  to 
be  exceedingly  vague,  and  much  requiring  what  he  himself  asserts  to  be  so  desir- 
able— *  accurate  definition'  and  precise  statement;  e.g.j  when  he  was  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  miracles,  we  could  have  wished  him  to  have  told  us  what  he  under- 
stands by  a  miracle,  and  whether  those  recorded  in  Scripture  are.  historic  facts,  or 
more  or  less,  or  altogether,  as  some  afilrm,  the  creation  of  the  heated  fancy  of 
credulous  admirers  of  the  alleged  worker.  The  amiable  and  gifted  Dean  somehow 
contrives  to  produce  considerable  impression  without  imparting  much  instruction, 
and  escapes  from  the  mental  inquiries  of  his  audience  amidst  an  effusion  of 
delightful  sentiment  and  a  graceful  assemblage  of  finely-sounding  words. 

Printed  by  Mcrhat  and  Gibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  Published  by  William 
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THE  ELDER  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  OUR  CHURCH. 

BY  MR.  GEORGE  HUNTER. 

A  PAPER  READ  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  GLASGOW  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
elders'  ASSOCIATION,  ON  29TH  MARCH  1877,  AND  NOW  PUBLISHED 
BY  REQUEST. 

This  snbject<was  assigDed  to  me  by  the  committee,  and  altfaongh  I  myself 
would  not  have  selected  it,  I  readily  admit  that  I  have  found  it  to  possess  a 
many-sided  interest,  and  an  intimate  connection  with  many  of  the  problems 
that  are  lieing  stirred  amongst  as,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  occurred  to 
me  when  I  first  saw  it  in  print  opposite  my  name  on  our  programme  card. 

And  in  sober  truth,  we  cannot  easily  over-estimate  or  over-state  the 
importance  of  this  subject.  For  if  our  Church  is  to  maintain  her  ground, 
and  accomplish  the  possibilities  which  appear  close  to  her  hand,  the  question 
of  her  advancement  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  root  of  every  other  question 
connected  with  her  history  and  practice.  No  organization  existing  for 
porposes  of  moral  or  spiritual  aggression  can  ensure  its  existence  by  merely 
holding  its  own ;  and  if  a  Church  like  ours  does  not  expand,  she  will  soon 
lose  ground.  And  although  the  decline  and  retrogression  which  would 
overtake  her  might  leave,  for  a  time,  a  kind  of  life  which  would  be  interest- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  antiquarian,  she  would  be  of  no  account  in  the 
conflict  between  the  opposing  forces  of  good  and  evil  in  society  around.  I 
am  very  anxious,  therefore,  that  this  subject  should  receive  our  earnest 
attention,  as  servants  of  Christ  and  as  office-bearers  in  His  Church,  that 
we  may  be  like  those  of  whom  we  read  in  Scripture,  that  they  '  were  men 
that  had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do.' 

I  may  remark  that,  although  the  words  'our  Church'  in  the  subject 
given  to  me,  refers  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  I  will  not  treat  it, 
in  what  I  have  to  say,  as  if  it  meant  the  advancement  of  our  denomination 
by  proselytizing  the  members  of  other  Christian  denominations.  While 
entirely  homologating  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  admirable  and 
valuable  paper  read  to  us  at  a  recent  meeting  by  Mr.  Pearson,*  my 
*  See  last  month^s  nmnber  of  this  M(ig<mn€» 
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admiration  of  onr  own  diBtinctive  banner  would  not  induce  me  to  argae  in 
favoar  of  raid  or  warfare  with  our  brethren  in  Christ,  whose  shibboleth  is 
pronounced  differently  from  our  own.  There  is  indeed  one  Protestant  sect 
among  as  which  asserts  that  its  function  is,  amongst  those  who  have  already 
named  the  name  of  Christ,  to  draw  them  within  the  charmed  circle  of  its  own 
speciality.  The  very  thought  of  such  a  theory,  of  such  a  practice,  may  it 
be  far  from  us,  elders  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  as  its 
history  and  traditions  abundantly  show,  has  ever  been  anxious  to  distinguish 
between  the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials  of  its  creed, — neither,  on  the  one 
hand,  permitting  its  loyalty  to  distinctive  principles  to  be  narrowed  into 
intolerance  and  bigotry,  nor,  on  the  other,  suffering  its  large-hearted  Uberality 
of  sentiment  to  sink  into  a  colourless^  featureless  latitudinarianism. 

The  subject  under  consideration  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
namely,  first,  The  advancement  of  our  Chw-ch,  and,  secondly.  The  relation  of 
the  elder  to  that  advancement. 

With  reference  to  the  first.  The  advancement  of  our  Churchy  it  can  easily 
be  shown  that  her  duty  and  her  privilege,  no  less  than  the  urgent  necessity 
of  society  around,  proclaim  this  to  be  the  very  end  of  her  existence.  What 
has  been  called  the  charter  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the 
Master,  '  As  Thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent 
them  into  the  world,' — the  high,  the  divine  purpose  being  to  bear  the 
message  of  God's  mercy,  to  throw  over  men  the  spell  of  His  love,  to  make 
known  the  will  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man.  If  this  be  so, — ^and  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  any  member  of  our  society  will  demur  with  reference  to  it,— 
we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  what  is  called  the 
evangelization  of  the  masses.  To  refer,  though  it  be  in  the  simplest  and 
most  prosaic  language,  to  the  home  heathendom  which  surrounds  and  presses 
close  to  the  very  doors  of  our  churches,  is  at  once  to  indicate  the  need  for, 
and  the  sphere  of,  ^  the  advancement  of  our  Church.'  For  it  is  an  appalling 
and  a  humbling  fact,  that  we  can  speak  of  tens — nay,  I  believe  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  beings,  close  at  onr  hands  and  under  our  eyes,  who 
are  just  as  much  in  practical  and  actual  heathenism  as  if  they  had  beien  in 
China  or  Japan.  We  hear  much  about  what  has  been  accomplished  nnder 
our  present  system,  and  in  view  of  it  we  may,  though  it  be  in  circumstances 
ahnost  as  sad  as  those  to  which  the  words  primarily  refer,  ^  thank  God  and 
take  courage;'  and  are  warned  of  the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  any 
radical  change.  I  confess,  fathers  and  brethren,  in  view  of  these  myriads 
so  close  to  us,  not  to  mention  here  the  foreign  field,  whose  case  the  Ohnrch 
of  Christ  has  not  overtaken,  who  are  under  the  chime  of  our  church  beib, 
and  yet  are  living  and  dying  without  God  and  without  hope,  that  I  hold 
it  a  fair  question  to  raise,  whether  there  be  not  an  imperious  necessity  for 
instant  change  somehow,  and  for  rearrangement  of  our  plans  and  for  re- 
construction of  our  system.  And  I  think  that  the  mere  asking  of  the  question 
goes  far  to  suggest  the  answer.  The  initial  inquiry  with  reference  to  these 
myriads  of  human  beings — of  whom  we  have  got  to  speak  compendiously 
as  the  lapsed  masses,  the  non-chnrch-going,  the  residuum,  the  outlying 
population,  and  so  forth — is.  How  is  it  that  these  myriads  continue  essentially 
untouched  and  undiminished,  notwithstanding  the  activity  and  zeal  of  many 
generations  of  Christian  men  I  Generation  after  generation  of  them  passes 
on,  amid  the  sms  and  sorrows  of  spiritual  destitution,  toward  their  dark  and 
awful  bourne,  and  yet  the  mournful  aggregate  is  not  lessened.  The  dreadful 
stream  flows  on  and  on,  in  undiminished  volume,  into  the  silent  sea,  and 
the  Church  has  not  managed  to  part  the  waters  and  take^her  stand  in  the 
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midst  with  the  token  of  divine  love  and  power.  She  has  nbt  discovered  the 
springs,  and  cast  in  the  salt  of  Qod*s  word,  ^  that  there  be  not  from  thence 
any  more  death/  And,  as  I  say,  the  question  arises,  How  is  this  ?  And  I 
add,  is  there,  in  connection  with  the  advancement  of  our  Church,  or  indeed 
in  connection  with  our  entire  churchology^  any  question  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  this  I 

To  this  question  it  may  be  answered  from  the  inside  point  of  view,  thai 
there  is  a  constant  leakage  going  on  from  the  membership  of  the  Church.  We  all 
know  that  this  is  so.  Continually  the  dropping  goes  on, — ^here  a  member, 
there  a  family.  It  does  not  tell  much  on  the  daily  collections, — it  does  not 
greatly  diminish  the  revenue  from  seat-rents, — and  the  names  are  marked  by 
the  roll-clerk  as  '  vnthdrawn,'  or  '  lost  sight  of,'  and  they  go  to  swell  the 
aggregate  of  the  lapsed  masses.  If  we  look  at  this  a  little  more  closely,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  such  a  lapse  is  rendered  possible  and  actual  by  the 
general  coldness,  the  prevailing  formalism,  the  mere  name-to-live-ism,  which 
it  is  tp  be  feared  so  greatly  abounds  in  all  our  Churches. 

Further,  our  system  of  seat-rents  has  not  a  Utile  to  do  with  it.  The  price  of 
these  is  considerable.  Sufficient  sittings  for  a  family  are  grudged  by,  if  not 
actually  beyond  the  reach  of,  many  of  the  poorer  classes.  An  effort  may 
be  made  to  compromise  the  matter,  and  sittings  are  taken,  but  not  sufficient 
for  the  room  required ;  and  then  there  follows  the  separation — what  we  may 
call  the  disintegration — of  the  family,  with  the  almost  inevitable  results  follow- 
ing hard  after  it.  The  parents  occasionally  attend  without  the  children,  and 
the  children  without  the  parents ;  and  it  may  be  more  or  less  slowly,  but  in 
DO  long  time  after  all,  the  hold  of  the  Church  upon  both  gets  relaxed,  and 
is  lost,  and  in  this  way  the  non-church-going  population  is  increased. 

Another  sore  which  lets  out  life  is  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  the 
young.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Church  as  such,  and  in  her  own 
pablic  services,  has  no  provision  for  the  young.  Let  it  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  indications  here  and  there,  few  and  far  between,  that  the 
conscience  of  the  Church  is  uneasy  on  this  point.  It  appears  perfectly  in* 
explicable  that  the  present  state  of  things  should  have  been  permitted  to 
exist  so  long.  There  is  no  adaptation,  no  worship,  no  instruction,  no 
enjoyment,  no  anything  for  the  children,,  but  only  to  sit  still,  or  at  all  events 
to  keep  quiet,  during  the,  to  them,  long  and  dreary  public  services  of  the 
church.  The  words  of  the  ancient  prophet  depict  the  case  with  a  pathetic 
exactness :  ^  Even  the  sea  monsters  draw  out  the  breast,  they  give  suck  to 

their  young  ones ;  the  daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel The 

young  children  ask  bread,  and  no  man  breaketh  it  unto  them.'  And,  as  if 
it  were  a  device  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to  aggravate  this  egregious  error,  the 
arrangement  for  our  hours  of  public  worship  is  such  that  Sabbath  school 
operations  are  pushed  to  a  side,  into  a  corner,  in  a  way  that  operates  most 
detrimentally  upon  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  staff  of  teachers,  and  also 
upon  the  number  and  class  of  scholars.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  there 
is  not  a  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  young  at  the  services  of  the 
church ;  there  is  no  love  awakened  in  their  hearts  towards  the  house  of  God ; 
and  they  grow  up  hanging  loosely  on,  and  not  drawn  to  put  themselves 
publicly  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  before  reaching  manhood  and  womanhood, 
very  many  who  were  admitted  to  the  Church  by  baptism,  drop  out  of  the 
circle  of  Church  privilege  and  opportunity  into  that  of  the  outlying  home 


These  points  must  surely  touch  the  work  of  the  elder,  both  as  it  refers  to  the 
admis^on  of  members  and  to  their  superintendence,  and  also  to  the  general 
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rale  and  administration  of  the  affieiirs  of  the  Clinrch.  I  do  not  pan^e  to  indicate 
and  elaborate  details  of  action  with  reference  to  them,  because  I  have  endea- 
Yonred  so  to  state  the  evils  as  to  snggest  to  those  of  ns  at  least  who  have 
^  searchings  of  heart '  on  the  matter,  where  for  them  is  the  path  of  duty. 

To  the  question  that  I  am  pressing  tipon  your  consideration,  it  may  be 
further  answered  from  the  outside  point  of  view,  that  the  enterprise  of  the 
Church  18  not  proportioned  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  She  is  not  doing 
more  than  touching  the  outmost  edge  of  the  task  assigned  her  by  her  Lord. 
And  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  how,  in  consequence,  the  outlying  myriads 
are  perpetuated ;  how  their  generations  march  on,  tragic,  awful ;  and  how 
the  succession  is  kept  up, — children,  trained  in  '  the  ostrich  nurture,'  ia  their 
turn  following  their  fathers  into  the  silent  land. 

Thus,  however  it  may  be  accounted  for,  the  fact  remains  of  the  great 
barren  waste  around  our  camp  with  its  ^fallow  ground  not  broken  op/ 
Here,  then,  is  the  sphere  for  what  we  call '  the  advancement  of  our  Church.' 
Here  is  matter  for  her  elders  to  confer  about,-^this  position  of  Christianity 
question, — that  we  may  be  alert  and  faithful  to  that  trast  which  has  been 
committed  to  us,  and  that  we  may  abound  in  this  work  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
here  that  the  question  which  is  popularly  known  as  Church  Extension,  or 
Church  Planting  and  Building,  may  be  glanced  at.  Now,  in  connection  with 
this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  come  forward  with  the 
principles  of  political  economy  and  of  exact  commercial  calculation,  and  to 
show  that  there  being  only  so  many  members  in  a  denomination,  and  for 
those  members  so  many  churches  already  having  been  reared,  according 
to  the  rule  of  three  we  have  plenty  churches ;  nay,  that  we  are  over- 
churched,  and  that  we  might  dispose  of  not  a  few,  realize  a  sum  in  hand  for 
present  use,  and  thereafter  save  an  annual  outlay.  I  cannot  think  that  the 
gospel  enterprise  is  to  be  advanced  by  applying  the  principles  of  demand 
and  supply  in  this  way.  Far  rather  should  the  Church  arouse  to  something 
different  in  the  way  of  evangelistic  endeavour,  by  which  she  might  hope  to 
fill  her  half-empty  churches,  and  even  to  stir  the  question,  whether  we  could 
not  take  more  use  out  of  our  buildings,  which  cost  £10,000,  £15,000, 
£20,000,  than  a  poor  four  hours'  use  in  the  week.  Such  a  result  might  well 
be  hoped  for,  were  the  leaders  of  our  Church  to  bestir  themselves,  and  were 
the  opportunity  for  work  pointed  out,  and  the  example  and  impulse  to  do  it 
given  to  the  Church.  *A11  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth;'  and 
were  the  Church,  with  her  vital  energy,  and  with  dependence  and  faith  in  her 
divine  Head,  to  stretch  herself  upon  the  masses,  as  the  prophet  did  upon  the 
lifeless  child,  a  like  result  might  be  predicated, — a  revivifying  power  would 
flow  from  her,  her  influence  would  be  '  as  life  from  the  dead.' 

With  reference  to  the  young  of  the  outlying  masses,  there  is  a  special 
word  to  say.  One  remembers  the  shudder  with  which  Carlyle's  advice 
about  the  hardened  criminal  was  first  read,  namely,  to  let  that  one  alone,  or 
rather  to  help  him  on  his  road,  and  turn  to  more  hopeful  subjects  of  philan- 
thropic labour.  While  there  can  be  no  kindred  thought  in  the  Christian 
mind  in  regard  to  the  adults  of  our  home  heathendom,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  our  hope  of  effectually  dealing  with  those  lapsed 
masses  is  in  taking  hold  of  their  young.  A  study  of  what  is  called  the 
Foundry  Boys'  Society  of  Glasgow  will  suggest  very  much  as  to  what  might 
be  done  in  this  section  of  the  field.  Its  power  and  its  weakness,  its  excel- 
lencies and  its  deficiencies,  its  successes  and  its  failures,  will  all  be  found  most 
instructive.  And  in  the  enterprise,  the  sacrifice,  the  faith  of  those  by  whom 
this  society  has  been  carried  on,  there  will  be  seen  how  itja  that  the  littte 
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one  can  be  made  a  thousand,  and  how  earnest,  loyal,  honest  endearoor  will 
ever  receive  the  blessing. 

I  have  thas  indicated  the  field  where  ^  the  advancement  of  onr  Chnrch ' 
might  be  promoted.  I  have  spoken  of  the  two  sections  of  that  field,  in 
which,  were  she  alive  to  it,  she  might  hope  to  repeat  the  history  of  that 
oldest  and  best  Missionary  Record  of  the  apostolic  days,  which,  alas,  remains 
unique,  because  of  the  snpineness  of  the  Church,  which  is  straitened  in 
herself,  and  not  in  her  ever-Uving  Master.  That  history,  in  recording  the 
labours  of  a  few  months,  informs  us  that '  the  same  day  there  were  added 
unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls ; '  that  ^  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church 
daily; '  that  *  many  of  them  which  heard  the  word  believed,  and  the  number 
of  the  men  was  about  five  thousand ;'  that '  believers  were  the  more  added  to 
the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.'  If  it  be  asked.  Why  is  there 
no  repetition  of  such  events,  grander  and  more  poetic  by  far  than  any 
fiction  ?  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  because  there  is  no  need  of  the  blessings 
that  were  there  so  earnestly  offered  and  so  eagerly  accepted, — neither  because 
the  Lord's  hand  is  so  shortened  that  it  cannot  succour  and  bless, — ^but  rather 
because  the  Church  has  receded  so  far  from  the  zeal,  the  faith,  the  expecta- 
tion of  those  first  Christians,  by  whom  the  world  was  turned  upside  down. 

With  reference  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  namely.  The  relation  of  the 
elder  to  these  various  points^  I  do  not  need  to  say  much.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  elders  have  a  power  and  influence,  in  connection  with  this  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Church  life,  of  which  they  have  never  yet  even  dreamed.  It 
is  a  matter  for  lamentation,  if  we  think  of  them  singly,  that  in  so  many 
instances  they  seem  to  consider  a  session  in  a  church,  like  the  House  of 
Lords  for  worn-out  fossil  politicians,  a  quiet  haven  for  those  whose  season 
of  activity  is  over,  and  their  time  come  for  dignified  repose.  It  is  a  pity 
that  so  many,  when  elected  to  the  eldership,  strip  off  and  cast  aside  this  and 
the  other  form  of  usefulness  in  which  they  had  been  distinguished,  subside 
into  mere  '  hearers  of  the  gospel,'  and  lose  rank  in  the  onward  march  of 
those  who  are  ^  displaying  a  banner  because  of  the  truth.' 

Will  the  fathers  and  brethren  allow  me,  as  I  close,  to  refer  to  the  great 
example  of  our  Master,  who  had  a  work  to  do,  and  pressed  forward,  turning 
not  aside  until  He  could  exclaim,  ^  It  is  finished.'  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
more  we  study  the  details  of  His  great  work,  the  more  earnestly  that  we 
listen  to  the  *'  murmurs  of  that  fountainhead '  of  all  excellence,  the  more, 
will  we  find  that  His  words,  *  Follow  me,'  *  I  have  given  you  an  example  that 
ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you,'  suggest  every  detail  of  duty  both  for 
personal  and  public  fife, — ^that  such  an  exhortation  as  that  of  the  apostle's, 
'Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Him,'  may  give  inspiration 
and  guidance  in  connection  with  every  holy  endeavour.  '  The  same  mind 
that  was  in  Him,' — is  there  any  difficulty  in  our  knowing  what  it  was  1  As 
we  *  watch  Him  there '  in  the  Gospels,  do  we  not  see  the  simplicity,  the 
earnestness,  the  zeal,  the  originality,  the  perseverance,  the  sacrifice,  the  faith 
which  so  characterized  His  grand  career?  Oh,  if  we  had  this  same  mind, 
would  it  not  overflow  into  our  outward  actions,  and  we  be  found  helping 
'with  both  hands  earnestly'  whatsoever  things  were  lovely  and  of  good 
report'?  I  cannot  think,  for  instance,  that  a  mind  like  His,  in  view  of  the 
work  needing  to  be  done  around  us  among  the  old  and  among  the  young, 
would  composedly  say, '  No,  I  am  so  occupied  with  my  own  daily  work  that 
I  cannot  take  any  part  in  it ; '  or,  '  I  have  so  little  time  from  my  business 
during  the  week,  that  I  enjoy  myself  at  home  on  Sunday  evenings ; '  or, '  I 
have  had  my  turn  at  all  that ;  let  younger  men  take  it  up.* 
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I  dare  not  suppose  that  a  mind  like  His  would  luxnrionslj  pamper  itself 
on  the  Sabbath  with  the  sweets  of  two  diets  of  worship,  while  the  fields  all 
around  were  white  to  the  harvest,  and  the  labourers  so  few.  I  cannot  doabt 
but  that  a  mind  like  His  would  eagerly  take  part  iu  such  an  enterprise  as  that 
of  the  Foundry  Boys'  Society ;  and  in  such  an  endeavour  as  that  of  the 
Sabbath  school,  claiming  the  children  for  His  kingdom,  and  training  them  so 
that  they  would  never  need  to  know  the  agonies  of  conviction  or  the  crisis  of 
conversion.  To  a  mind  hke  His,  the  details  of  duty,  the  forms  of  activity,  the 
opportunities  for  heroic  work,  would  never  be  uncertain  and  never  far  to  seek. 

^The  Son  of  ipan  is  as  a  man  taking  his  journey  into  a  far  country, 
who  gave  ....  to  every  man  his  work.'  Every  man  I — ^Let  us  as  elders 
think  of  it.  There  is  no  place  in  the  Church  for  idlers,  none  for  triflers,  far 
less  for  hinderers ;  and  were  our  eldership  realizing  this,  and  in  Christ's  name 
taking  their  place  in  the  van  of  His  army,  do  not  doubt  it,  the  Church 
would  spring  responsive  to  their  call,  would  press  around  the  standard  which 
they  would  bear  aloft,  and  would  thus  essay  its  part  in  '  the  advancement  of 
our  Church,'  and  in  conquering  the  world  for  *  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  reign.* 

In  an  earaest  and  prolonged  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
above  paper,  the  following  points  were  dwelt  upon  by  the  various  speakers  ;— 

That  our  members,  with  reference  to  the  Church,  had  too  much  of  the  club 
idea, — ^pleasant  fellowship  and  enjoyable  hours  rather  than  impulse  for 
diligent  work : 

That,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  members  in  our  churches  who  are 
standing  idle,  the  elders  should  make  conscience  of  impressing  on  every 
member  the  duty  of  doing  something  for  the  Master : 

That,  for  making  aggression  on  the  world,  responsibility  was  largely  laid 
upon  the  eldership,  and  it  is  noticeable  at  present  that  those  who  had  other- 
wise the  least  to  do  are  doing  the  least : 

That  aU  paid  labourers  in  connection  with  our  mission  operations  should 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Church,  ih  the  same  way 
that  Sabbath  School  and  Foundry  Boy  work  is  being  done : 

That  in  connection  with  Sabbath  School  and  Foundry  Boy  work  very  few 
elders  are  taking  regular  part : 

That  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  leakage  from,  was  even  larger  than  the 
accession  to,  our  churches,  and  that  the  future  history  of  the  Church  was  in 
peril  from  the  surrounding  lapsed  masses : 

That  there  should  be  some  plan  by  which  the  Church  could  train  and 
instruct  Sabbath  School  teachers,  and  that  this  plan  should  be  instituted  by 
the  eldership : 

That  in  one  of  our  city  churches  the  minister  devoted  fifteen  minutes  every 
Sabbath  morning  to  the  young,  that  the  children  were  delighted  and 
benefited,  and  that  by  the  general  audience  no  part  of  the  service  was  so 
much  relished  or  was  so  profitable  as  this  children's  part : 

That  in  another  of  our  city  churches  one  of  the  diets  of  worship  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  was  devoted  entirely  to  a  children's  service. 


CREED  REVISION. 
Throughout  the  several  Churches  that  profess  adherence  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  great  dissatisfaction  exists  with  that  venerable  document,  and 
the  demand  for  its  revision  is  very  urgent,  if  some  strong  assertions  are  to 
be  credited.    For  some  time  past  the  poor  Confession  has-been  one  of  the 
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'best  abnsed'  books  in  Christendom,  and  a  crusade  against  it  has  been 
urged  and  prosecuted  with  a  zeal  and  fervour  worthy  of  a  most  patriotic 
and  holy  war.  Individuals  of  sanguine  temperament  and  poetic  modes  of 
speech,  who  have  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  this  sacred  enter- 
prise, are  already  quite  sure  of  victory;  and  too  many,  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  them,  have,  without  sufficient  grounds,  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion.  ^  We  are  leaving  our  old  landmarks  and  advancing  to  victory  f 
is  the  exulting  exclamation  of  the  one  class.  'We  are  leaving  our  old  land- 
marks and  going  we  know  not  where!'  is  the  plaintive  and  doleful  but  too 
credulous  response  of  the  other. 

Fairness  on  the  part  of  an  assailant  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for.  A  little 
special  pleading  and  a  little  of  the  ad  captandum  stratagem  may  be  expected, 
and  some  allowance  made  for  them ;  but  in  the  oratorical  assaults  to  which 
the  Confession  of  Faith  has  been  recently  subjected,  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  carried  a  little  too  far.  Wonderful  effects  have  been  produced  by  the 
amiodncement  of  the  great  discovery  that  the  men  who  compiled  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  were  not  infallible,  and  by  exposing  the  absurdity  of  believing 
that  the  present  generation  should  be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  men  who 
lived  two  hundred  years  ago.  We  really  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the 
universe  such  principles  have  been  adopted ;  and  before  our  orators  denounce 
such  preposterous  theories,  they  might  condescend  to  point  out  the  parties  by 
whom  they  are  held.  We  know  of  no  one  who  has  ever  said  or  written  that 
the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  were  infallible,  or  that  the  present 
generation  is  bcfund  to  embrace  any  opinion,  simply  because  the  men  who 
composed  that  Assembly  held  it.  What  volumes  of  fiery  eloquence  and 
effective  rhetoric  disappear  in  the  light  of  this  simple  fact  I  It  would  no 
doubt  be  very  absurd  to  maintain  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  what  a 
former  generation  believed,  because  they  believed  it ;  but  it  is  surely  more 
absurd  and  palpably  unfair  to  make  a  point  and  produce  an  effect  by 
attributing  the  acceptance  of  such  a  principle  to  those  who  never  held  it. 
And  yet  the  boldness  with  which  this  mythical  absurdity  is  denounced  has 
called  forth  towards  its  courageous  assailants  the  fraternal  regards  of  such 
men  as  the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey. 

Leaving  the  region  of  rhetoric,  let  us  try  to  look  at  facts.  It  is  asserted 
that  dissatisfaction  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  very  general,  and  that 
the  demand  for  its  revision  is  very  extensive ;  but  what  proof  have  we  that 
such  assertions  are  correct  ?  We  have  nothing  bearing  the  least  resemblance 
to  the  agitation  by  which  reform  in  political  or  ecclesiastical  matters  has  in 
past  times  been  preceded.  The  number  of  persons  who  have  spoken  out  on 
the  subject  is  still  very  small ;  and  few  can  deny  that  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  this  small  number  on  any  theological  question  is  of  no  weight 
whatever.  This  small  party,  by  resorting  to  strong  language  and  confident 
assertion,  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  amount  of  noise  in  favour 
of  their  side  of  the  question  while  quietness  reigns  on  the  other  side,  but  this 
amounts  to  very  little.  Mere  silence  proves  nothing.  It  may  be  traced  to 
some  other  cause  than  sympathy,  and  mean  something  very  different  from 
acquiescence ;  and  mere  noise  proves  nothing  more  than  silence  can  do.  A 
few  boisterous  youths  at  the  corner  of  a  street  can  at  any  time  raise  more 
din  and  attract  more  notice  than  the  thousands  of  industrious  citizens  around 
them  who  quietly  attend  to  their  own  business. 

On  the  very  surface  of  the  case  there  is  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
allegation  that  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  exists. 
Ministers  and  elders  declare  in  the  most  solemn  form,  and  in  the  most  solemn 
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eircamstances  iA  which  thej  can  ever  be  placed  m  this  world,  that  tbej 
*  acknowledge  the  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorts  Catechisms  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  they  understand  Ihe 
Holy  Scriptures.*  This  solemn  declaration  is  made  without  the  smallest  com- 
pulsion from  any  quarter ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  made  this  declaration  in  such  solemn  circumstances,  and  who  yet 
do  not  feel  bound  by  it,  can  be  very  great.  We  do  not  wish  to  judge 
uncharitably ;  but  when  a  man  solenmly  declares  that  he  acknowledges  the 
Confession  of  Faith  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  immediately  after  he  has  done  so  turns  round  and  says, 
'  I  havlB  two  creeds — ^which  am  I  to  believe?'  or,  *The  God  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  is  not  the  God  of  the  Bible,' — we  humbly  confess  that  the  psycho- 
logical peculiarity  thus  presented  is  one  in  which  we  do  not  see  vCTy  mnch 
to  admire,  and,  without  more  proof  than  we  have,  we  shall  not  believe  that  it 
is  very  common. 

As  there  is  a  strong  presumption. against  the  assertion  that  general  dis- 
satisfaction exists  with  our  subordinate  standards,  so  well-known  facts  point 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Let  us  shut  our  ears  for  a  little  to  the  strong 
language  of  a  few  orators,  and  open  our  eyes  to  the  movements  of  the  great 
band  of  Christian  workers  who  are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  strong  feeling  of  doubt  about  the  existence  of  this 
'  great  upheaving,'  this  '  dragging  of  the  anchor,'  this  '  leaving  of  old  land- 
marks,' in  which  we  are  expected  to  believe.  Let  us  visit  town  or  country, 
and  follow  ministers,  elders,  missionaries.  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and 
Christian  instructors  in  their  works  of  faith  and  their  labour  of  love.  Let 
us  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  and  the  class-room, — ^to  the  words  of 
comfort  addressed  to  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  bereaved.  Let  us  look 
at  the  discouragements  encountered  by  earnest  men  and  women  in  grappling 
with  vice  and  unbelief, — ^at  their  grief  over  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  humanity, 
and  at  their  exertions  to  elevate  the  fallen, — and  we  shall  find  that  to  the 
multitudes  so  employed  the  question  of  revising  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  a 
matter  of  very  small  importance. 

On  some  other  subjects  disturbances  have  arisen  and  divisions  have  takai 
place  in  congregations,  but  not  a  single  congregation  has  yet  been  agitated 
by  this  question,  although  it  is  one  in  which  the  essentials  of  religion  are 
involved.  Only  a  single  presbytery  has  yet  seen  its  way  to  overture  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  subject,  and  the  few  who  have  mooted  the  question  in 
their  presbyteries  have  little  reason  to  boast  of  the  sympiathy  they  have  re- 
ceived, lie  desire  for  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  may  be  very 
general,  but  in  the  face  of  these  facts  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  proof 
of  this  desire  is  awanting. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  section  of  the  newspaper  press  has  been .  exertmg 
itself  to  get  up  an  agitation  on  the  subject.  This  has  been  the  case  notably 
with  one  great  organ  of  Liberal  politics.  Editorial '  leaders,'  anonymons 
letters,  and  brilliant  quotations  from  displays  of  oratory,  are  all  resorted  to 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  object.  The  crudest  effusions  are  lauded 
as  if  they  were  the  very  essence  of  wisdom ;  and,  a  few  stale  ideas,  which  hare 
been  circulating  for  ages,  are  repeated  week  after  week  and  day  after  day 
with  a  gravity  as  oracular  as  if  they  had  never  been  heard  of  before.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  noise  made  about  the  revision  of  the 
Confession  has  been  raised  chiefly  by  persons  who  have  no  connection  with  anji 
of  the  Churches  in  which  it  is  acknowledged,  and  no  interest  in  their  prosperity, 
in  weighing  the  evidence  for  the  allegation  that  the  demand  for  revision  i& 
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general,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  ntterances  of  those  who  are  ontside  of  the 
Chnreh  should  be  discounted;  and  the  fact  that  the  attack  on  the  Confession 
meets  with  so  much  encouragement  from  the  enemies  of  religion,  should  lea4 
its  friends  to  speak  and  act  with  caution.  There  is,  by  the  waj^  nothing 
more  unfortunate  for  Liberalism  in  politics  at  the  present  moment,  than  the. 
fact  that  some  of  its  chief  organs  have  constituted  themselves  the  patrons  of 
infidelity.  If  certain  Liberal  newspapers  would  just  attend  to  their  own 
business,  and  not  gire  such  plain  proof  of  their  leaning  to  the  infidel  side  on 
religious  questions,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  political  party  whose 
interests  they  have  so  much  at  heart.  Even  looking  at  all  who  have  spoken 
out,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  the  number  is  not  large,  and,  deducting  from 
this  number  the  portion  of  them  who  have  no  right  to  speak,  the  residue  is 
very  small ;  and  the  proof  that  a  general  demand  for  revision  exists,  is  there- 
fore awanting. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case,  a  view  of  which  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  If  dislike  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  strong  and  general,  how 
is  that  so  few  take  refuge  in  the  religious  denominations  by  whom  it  is 
repudiated  ?  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  only  Protestant 
Churches  in  the  country  which  for  the  last  few  years'  have  been  increasing, 
are  those  in  which  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  acknowledged.  Antipathy  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  must  either  be  very  limited,  or  there  must  be 
very  little  earnestness  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess  to  cherish  it.  If  the 
Confession  of  Faith  is  so  obnoxious  to  the  members  of  the  Churches  that 
profess  adherence  to  it,  why  do  they  not  go  where  they  will  not  be  troubled 
with  it  ?  Those  who  groan  under  this  burden  may  find  relief  among  the 
Congregationalists.  If  they  wish  to  get  farther  away  from  the  Confession  of 
Faitib,  they  may  join  the  Morisonians ;  and  if  greater  freedom  still  is  longed 
for,  the  Unitarians  are  ready  to  receive  them  with  open  arms,  and  give  them 
all  the  liberty  they  can  possibly  desire.  We  are  often  told  that  the  more 
enlightened  portion  of  the  community  are  leaving  our  Churches,  and  that  in 
order  to  retain  them  a  more  liberal  theology,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  preached; 
bat  for  such  an  assertion  there  is  not  only  an  utter  want  of  proof, — ^facts 
are  all  against  it.  The  very  thing  said  to  be  so  much  in  demand  may  be  got 
from  any  Unitarian  preacher,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  no  class  of  religionists 
have  made  so  little  progress  in  the  land  as  Unitarians  have  done  for  the  last 
forty  years.  When  we  find  Unitarian  churches  multiplying,  and  their  num- 
b^  increasing,  and  all  the  great  thinkers  of  the  day  rushing  towards  them, 
we  shall  have  some  reason  to  beUeve  that  there  is  so  far  a  demand  for  such 
teaching ;  but  in  the  absence  of  all  this,  we  take  the  very  lowest  ground 
when  we  maintain  that  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Confession  is  utterly  awanting.  In  such  a  city  as  Edinburgh,  for  example, 
where  it  is  affirmed  that  all  thoughtful  and  intelligent  persons  look  on  ortho- 
doxy with  contempt,  why  are  those  who  preach  against  orthodoxy  not 
more  countenanced  and  better  supported  1  We  suspect  that  the  teaching  of 
a  ^  liberal  theology '  has  little  chance  of  success  unless  it  be  endowed.  Its 
patrons  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  liberal  only  in  their  opinions,  and  to 
find  it  much  more  pleasant  to  denounce  the  faith  of  other  people  than  to  pay 
for  their  own. 

Another  point  of  inquiry,  and  one  of  still  greater  importance,  is  the  extent 
to  which  revision  is  demanded ;  but  here  we  are  quite  at  sea.  Reformers 
are  generally  able  to  tell  what  they  want,  and  the  creed  reformers  of  the 
present  day  may  be  able  to  do  so  also,  but  certainly  they  have  not  yet  made 
their  wishes  definitely  known.    If  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  reformation^ 
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it  is  a  little  strange  that  there  should  still  be  so  much  that  is  vague  and 
indefioite  in  the  demand  for  reform.  We  question  if  any  two  of  our  reformers 
are  agreed  about  even  the  leading  points  of  the  Magna  Charta  by  which 
the  liberties  of  enslaved  and  oppressed  Churches  are  henceforth  to  be 
secured. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  Church  may  revise  her  creed,  and  it 
will  generally  be  conceded  that  some  changes  might  be  made  on  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  with  perfect  safety,  but  no  reformer  has.  ventured  to  tell  ns 
what  these  changes  ought  to  be.  According  to  some  authorities,  poor  old 
Scotland  is  in  a  very  dark  and  benighted  condition.  We  have  benevolent 
Scottish  gentlemen  whose  minds  and  hearts  have  been  enlarged  by  contact 
with  the  people  of  other  lands,  longing  earnestly  to  see  their  countrymen 
delivered  from  the  blighting  influence  of  their  crude  theology,  and  eminent 
English  ministers  gravely  telling  their  hearers  that  the  sermons  of  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  Scotland  have  all  somewhere  about  twenty  beads,  and 
every  head  as  many  particulars !  It  is  surely  high  time  that  something  were 
done  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  so  deplorable  if  it  exists,  but  nnfortnnatelj 
reformers  themselves  tell  another  tale,  and  plead  their  cause  on  grounds  the 
very  opposite.  According  to  them,  it  is  not  the  preaching  that  is  at  fault,  it 
is  the  hypocrisy  of  the  thing  that  rouses  their  virtuous  indignation.  The 
theology  of  the  Scottish  pulpit  is  not  so  Crude  and  dismid  after  all.  The 
preaching  is  passable, — indeed,  almost  very  good.  The  defect  lies  with  the 
preachers.  They  may  be  good  men,  but  they  Me  under  the  small  moral  blot 
of  being  hypocrites.  They  profess  to  believe  one  thing,  and  preach  another. 
They  have  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  preach  against  it.  If  all 
this  is  true,  the  sooner  we  have  revision  the  better ;  but  we  humbly  submit 
that  it  is  the  ministers  who  need  to  be  revised,  and  not  the  poor  ill-used 
Confession.  On  this  point,  however,  we  believe  that  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  is  utterly  incorrect.  We  too  have  read  a  good  many  sermons,  and  heard 
a  good  many  preached.  We  have  listened  to  preachers  young  and  old, 
popular  and  unpopular, — ^to  some  whose  gifts  lie  in  good  speaking,  and  to  others 
distinguished  for  their  sound  thinking, — but  the  cases  are  few  and  far  between 
in  which  we  have  met  with  anything  inconsistent  with  a  loyal  adherence  to 
bur  subordinate  standards.  We  believe  the  state  of  the  case  to  be  this : 
The  Confession  of  Faith  contains  a  series  of  doctrines  relating  to  the  deep 
things  of  God. 

These  doctrines  are  plainly  taught  in  Scripture,  and  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  God,  but  are  liable  to  be  perverted  and  abused,  and  require  to 
be  handled  with  prudence.  Side  by  side  with  the  truth  about  God,  there  are 
other  doctrines  relating  to  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  man,  and  there- 
fore in  then*  nature  more  directly  practical.  The  former  class  of  doctrines 
may  be  firmly  believed,  though  not  often  dwelt  upon,  while  prominence  may 
be  given  to  the  practical  aspect  of  Christian  truth.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Confession,  as  a  whole^  to  prevent  the  preacher  who  subscribes 
it  from  telling  any  sinner  of  the  human  race,  that  if  he  believes  he  shall  be 
saved  ;  and  to  try  sermons  by  the  teaching  of  one  portion  of  the  Confession, 
and  to  assert  or  insinuate  that  preachers  are  acting  a  hypocritical  part, 
because  they  may  seldom  dwell  on  that  particular  portion  of  it,  is  as  illogical 
as  it  is  uncharitable. 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  there  is  one  difficulty  which  ought  neither 
to  be  overlooked  nor  under-estimated.  Many,  not  on  thdr  own  account,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  scruples  of  others,  might  be  satisfied  with  a  very  short 
and  simple  creed ;  and  if  the  Church  occupied  the  positiousof  a  new  society, 
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haying  its  constitution  and  terms  of  commnnion  to  make,  various  points  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  might  be  omitted  without  doing  injury  to  the  truth ; 
bat  the  position  of  a  Chnrch  revising  a  creed  already  adopted  is  very  differ- 
ent. No  essential  doctrine  can  be  with  safety  deleted,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  any  truth  thus  dealt  with  would  be  represented  as  a  thing  repudiated 
and  condemned.  The  unscrupulous  use  often  made  of  smaller  occurrences 
capable  of  being  perverted  and  made  to  tell  against  the  truth,  may  be  taken 
as  a  warning  as  to  what  might  be  expected  here. 

In  disposing  of  the  Confession,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  change  should 
be  made  in  the  terms  of  subscription.  The  Confession  is  to  be  retained, 
bat  subscription  to  it  indefinitely  relaxed.  The  document  is  to  be  treated 
with  respect  as  the  creed  of  the  Church,  but  none  of  its  office-bearers  are  to 
be  bound  to  accept  of  anything  in  it  which  they  choose  to  reject.  This  mode 
of  getting  over  the  difficulty  is  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  attention.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  creed  at  all,  let  it  be  a  reality  and  not  a  sham.  Can  anything  be 
more  absurd  than  the  idea  of  a  man  submitting  to  be  solemnly  bound  to  a 
certain  system  of  truth,  and  yet  to  be  absolutely  free  to  believe  it  or  not  as 
be  thinks  fit  I  And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  newest  and  brightest  ideas  of 
modern  thought !  If  any  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  to  be  got  quit 
of,  let  it  be  done  honestly,  and  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  and  others  by  such 
a  glaring  sham  as  that  of  relaxed  subscription. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  have  this  to  some  extent  already,  and  on  this 
veiy  ground  revision  is  demanded.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  aspect  of  the  case ;  but  even  here  the  difficulty  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  There  is  ground  for  the  assertion  that  relaxed  subscription  exists 
already,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  an  unwarranted  advantage  is  taken  of  it ; 
bat  we  believe  that  the  indulgence  is  much  more  limited  and  much  more 
clearly  defined  than  some  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  It  is  sometimes 
affirmed  that,  however  far  any  office-bearer  of  the  Church  may  depart  from 
the  creed  he  has  subscribed,  none  of  his  brethren  can  consistently  condemn 
hiffl,  because  they  are  more  or  less  in  the  same  condemnation.  His  error 
may  relate  to  somj)  vital  point,  and  their  departure  from  the  creed  may 
belong  to  some  unimportant  matter ;  but  still  they  have  no  right  no  condemn 
him,  because  in  point  of  honesty  the  pilferer  of  a  penny  has  no  reason  to 
boast  of  his  superiority  over  the  man  who  has  stolen  a  pound.  We  do  not 
deny  that  many  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church  do  not  feel  themselves 
bound  by  every  article  of  the  Confession,  and  we  admit  that  honesty  is  as 
much  required  in  reference  to  the  professed  belief  of  what  may  be  called 
minor  points  as  it  is  in  reference  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  but  all  this  has.  obviously  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in  hand.  It  is 
a  matter  in  connection  with  which  the  idea  of  dishonesty  is  altogether  inad- 
missible. The  question  is  simply  this :  Are  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church 
morally  warranted  to  take  the  liberty  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  whicli 
they  are  generally  understood  to  do ;  and  would  it  be  dishonest  in  any  one 
to  take  more  liberty  with  it  than  is  generally  taken  ?  To  both  parts  of  this 
question  we  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

We  believe  that  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church  may,  with  perfect 
honesty,  take  the  Hberty  with  the  Confession  which  they  usually  take. 
There  are  three  points  in  connection  with  which  this  liberty  is  taken : — ^There 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  for  liberty  here  provision  is  made 
in  the  formula,  and  on  this  point,  therefore,  nothing  needs  to  be  said.  There 
is  next  the  doctrine  of  creation.  On  this  point  there  is  unquestionakly  a 
general  understanding  that  no  one  is  bound  by  the  teaching  of  j^  Cqnfes- 
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siOD.  No  presbjterj  wonld  refuse  to  license  a  preacher,  or  set  apart  a  man 
to  the  ministry,  because  be  woald  not  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Confession 
on  the  subject  of  creation ;  and  theories  of  creation  more  in  accordance  ¥nth 
modern  science  are  openly  taught  by  ministers  of  all  denominations  without 
challenge.  This  general  understanding  is  morally  equivalent  to  permission, 
and  may  be  taken  advantage  of  with  perfect  honesty.  Another  subject  is 
that  of  infant  salvation.  On  this  point  the  language  of  the  Confession  is 
ambiguous,  and  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  conflicting  opinions  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly ;  but  whatever  interpretation  any  one  may  put  on 
the  words  of  the  Confession,  there  is  here  also  a  general  understanding  that  any 
minister  may  teach,  without  hindrance,  that  all  infants  shall  be  saved.  No 
presbytery  would  refuse  licence  or  ordination  to  a  man  who  professed  his  belief 
in  this  doctrine.  Sermons  have  been  preached,  and  books  have  been  written, 
by  ministers  of  our  own  Church,  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  plainly  taught, 
and  no  one  has  found  fault.  In  these  circumstances,  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  is  on  this  point  virtually  modified,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  honestly  accepted  by  any  one  who  believes  that  all  dying  in  infancy  shall 
be  saved. 

The  other  part  of  the  question  is :  Would  it  be  dishonest  to  take  more 
liberty  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  than  is  generally  taken  ?  And  to  this 
also  we  give  an  afiBrmative  reply.  The  limits  to  the  liberty  which  a  general 
understanding  gives  are  very  clearly  defined,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  go 
beyond  them.  Take  for  example  the  doctrine  of  election  as  taught  in  the 
Confession.  No  presbytery  in  the  Church  would  give  licence  or  ordination  to 
any  man  who  avowed  his  disbelief  of  that  doctrine.  This  is  a  very  simple 
test.  It  is  not  a  question  of  essentials  and  non-essentials ;  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  permission  and  prohibition.  No  man  has  a  right  to  take  office 
in  the  Church,  whose  conscience  tells  him  that  he  would  not  be  admitted  to 
that  office  if  he  were  to  avow  his  opinions  on  any  particular  doctrine ;  and  no 
man  can  honestly  retain  office,  if  he  has  adopted  opinions  the  avowal  of 
which  would  have  barred  his  admission  to  it.  Few,  we  think,  will  deny  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  might  be  revised  to  the  extent  to  which  liberty  is 
already  given  by  general  consent,  and  about  points  on  which  no  Church  court 
wonld  refuse  to  admit  a  man  to  office  on  account  of  his  opinions.  Whether 
revision  so  far,  or  even  to  a  greater  extent,  is  called  for,  it  is  not  our  province 
to  determine.  We  believe,  however,  that  with  limits  so  clearly  defined  to  the 
liberty  that  may  be  taken,  the  necessity  for  revision  is  not  so  great  as  many 
suppose  it  to  be ;  and  certainly  no  one  nas  a  right  to  say  that,  because  a  well- 
defined  liberty  in  reference  to  some  points  is  given,  any  portion  of  the  Con- 
fession may  be  therefore  lawfully  rejected  and  assailed. 

In  dealing  with  the  extent  to  which  revision  is  demanded,  there  is  not  only 
the  entire  absence  of  definite  statement, — ^nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  the 
standard  to  which  some  of  our  reformers  appeal.  The  great  favourite  is 
^  modem  thought.'  The  Confession  of  Faith  must  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  modern  thought.  Well,  what  is  modem  thought?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  one  great  modem  thought  of  those  who  believe  themselves  to 
be  the  x)nly  thinkers  worth  mentioning,  is  the  renunciation  of  all  authority  in 
sacred  things.  God  has  implanted  in  the  human  mind  the  power  of  believing, 
but  modern  thought  finds  no  place  for  its  exercise.  Each  man  must  just 
believe  what  he  knows  to  be  true  from  his  own  observation  or  experience,  which 
is  not  belief  at  all.  The  tendency  of  what  is  called  modem  thought  is  unques- 
tionably in  the  direction  of  pantheism  in  theology  and  positivism  in  philosophy. 
Spinoza  and  Comte  are  the  objects  of  '  modem  thonght^worship.    There 
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is  really  nothing  less  worthy  of  being  called  thinking  than  the  great  mass  of 
what  goes  by  tl^e  name  of  modem  thought.  It  is  in  many  cases  mere  asser- 
tion, with  no  other  foundation  than  the  purest  fancy.  No  standard  of 
revision  can  be  more  worthless  than  modem  thought ;  and  no  task  more  hope* 
less  than  the  attempt  to  bring  the  creed  of  any  Christian  Church  into  harmony 
with  that  which  lays  claim  to  this  high-soonding  appellation.  Those  who 
beUeye  themselves  to  be  the  great  thinkers  of  modern  times,  are  as  much 
opposed  to  the  Bible  as  they  are  to  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  their 
antipathy  to  the  Bible  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  theology  of  the 
Confession  is  plainly  taught  in  it.  If  the  creed  of  the  Church  is  to  be  made 
broad  enough  for  modern  thought,  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  Confession  must 
be  got  rid  of.  The  results  of  biblical  criticism  leave  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Calvinistic  system  untouched.  If  the  Bible  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  the 
supreme  and  infallible  standard  of  faith,  all  that  can  be  ^aid  against  Calvinism 
from  the  Scripture  standpoint  has  been  said  long  ago,  by  men  who,  in 
point  of  intellect  and  learning,  were  at  least  equal  to  any  of  its  modern 
assailants.  And  as  to  reckless,  irreverent,  and  scurrilous  misrepresentation, 
modem  thought  has  little  to  be  proud  of.  All  that  has  been  said  recently 
in  this  particular  form,  was  said  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  little  more 
cleverly  and  almost  as  coarsely,  in  '  Holy  Willie's  prayer.' 

If  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  to  be  revised,  it  must  be  done  by  an  appeal  to 
the  word  of  God,  a  due  perception  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  a  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility,  a  deep  reverence  for  divine  things,  and  an  earnest 
prayer  for  a  special  fulfilment  of  the  promise, — 'When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
is  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.'  B.  B. 


MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

(Concluded,) 

The  Essence  of  the  Formula, 

The  notion  of  an  *  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  making  for  righteousness,'  is 
merely  a  modification  of  that  most  unintelligent  of  all  conceptions  into  which 
every  atheistic  theory  ultimately  runs,  viz.  the  notion  of  the  universe  as  an 
eternal  process  moving  on  without  any  definite  beginning,  middle,  or  end. 
Id  respect  of  intelligence,  this  notion  of  the  absolute  universe  is  quite  on  a 
level  with  those  fantastic  vagaries  about  perpetual  motion  in  the  region  of 
natural  science,  at  which  physicists  are  so  well  entitled  to  laugh.  So  that  Mr. 
Arnold's  essential  position  here  is  entirely  destitute  of  originality.  The  only 
novelty  about  it  is,  that  it  attempts  to  reconcile  theism  and  atheism.  That 
is  daring  enough.  We  have  heard  of  bold  riders  who  could  stand  on  the 
backs  of  two  foaming  charges  flying  in  the  same  direction,  but  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  one  who  could  bestride  two  such  creatures  flying  in  opposite 
du-ections.  Mr.  Arnold's  attempt  to  plant  one  foot  on  the  Straussian  eternal 
process,  and  the  other  on  the  terra  frma  of  Christianity,  is  not  likely  to  land 
biffl  ultimately  in  a  more  comfortable,  or  less  ignominiQus,  position  than  that 
of  the  infatuated  equestrian  who  should  attempt  the  last-mentioned  feat.  In 
other  respects  his  formula  is  but  a  hybridic  offshoot  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. His  gospel  is  merely  Mr.  Darwin's  gorilla  with  its  face  whitewashed. 
He  declares,  iiideed,  that  as  regards  his  purpose,  ^  it  does  not  matter  two 
straws'  whether  the  theory  of  evolution  be  true  or  no ;  by  which  we  under- 
stand him  to  say  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  matters  originate,  provided 
we  can  certainly  affirm  that  they  are  making  for  righteousness.    As  if  any 
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conceivable  idea  of  righteousness  could  possibly  exist,  that  did  not  neces- 
sarilj  involve  the  existence  of  a  righteous  Being,  anterior  to  all  action 
whatsoever !  He  thinks  that  *•  the  famous  doctrine  of  Mr.  Darwin  is  briefly 
and  admirably  expressed  in  that  saying  of  Pascal:  ^^What  is  nature! 
Perhaps  a  first  habit,  as  habit  is  a  second  nature."'  But  surely,  when 
quoting  this  great  thinker  as  a  Darwinian  before  the  time,  or  as  holding  in 
germ,  or  suggesting  at  least,  what  Darwin  has  developed,  he  ought  not  to 
have  kept  out  of  sight  that  other  saying  of  his :  ^  It  is  dangerous  to  inform 
man  how  near  he  stands  to  the  beasts,  without  showing  him  at  the  same 
time  how  infinitely  he  shines  above  them.' 

The  theory  of  evolution  may  be  thus  stated :  First,  we  have  a  dead  point; 
then  that  point  makes  itself  alive;  then  that  living  point  gives  birth  to 
another  point,  which  is  neither  dead  nor  alive,  being  somethmg  between  the 
two ;  then  those  two  combine,  and  produce  a  third  different  from  both ;  then 
those  three  combine  and  give  rise  to  a  fourth,  different  from  all  three.  And 
so  on  the  process  goes,  until  nature,  somewhat  tired  of  the  mere  variety, 
begins  in  her  diverse  members  to  act  on  the  principle  of  like  taking  to  like, 
and  so  species  are  formed.  The  total  result  is  the  universe  as  it  is,  which, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  is  at  every  moment  an  eternal  something  in  the 
act  of  becoming  something  else,  the  proper  definition  of  it  being  that  it  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  in  which  case  ^it  does  not  matter  two  straws' 
what  we  call  it,  or  what  our  formula  of  it  is.  Surely  it  is  a  pity,  in  these 
circumstances,  that  Mr.  Arnold  should  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  prove  or 
disprove  anything,  or  that  we  should  have  deluded  ourselves  into  the  notion 
of  refuting  him,  and  especially  that  any  intelligent  and  patient  reader  should 
have  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  both. 

*  27ie  Verification  of  the  Formula, 

In  order  practically  to  verify  anything,  we  require,  of  course,  to  bring  it 
within  the  circle  of  our  living  experience.  For  example,  in  order  to  verify 
that  the  universe  or  nature  exists,  we  require  to  sustain  a  living  relation  to 
the  whole.  That  is  to  say,  we  require  to  be  identified  with  the  whole, — ^to  be 
a  part  of  nature,  or  realize  nature  as  a  part  of  ourselves.  It  is  only  on  the 
ground  of  those  impressions  derived  from  the  general  universe  in  and  through 
our  senses,  that  we  have  the  intellectual  perception  of  its  existence.  Prac- 
tical verification,  then,  rests  upon  living  identification. 

All  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  conscience,  every  pulsation  of  our  moral 
being,  is  an  actual  verification  in  the  present  that  God  i^,  and  that  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  But  we  receive  such  testimonies 
to  the  truth  of  the  divine  existence,  on  the  ground  of  the  fact  that  we  sustain 
a  living  relation  to  God,  and  that  there  are  aspects  of  our  nature  having  some 
resemblance  to  the  being  of  God.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  God  and 
the  universe  are  'not  ourselves,'  must  we  be  destitute  of  any  positive  informa- 
tion as  to  both,  and  quite  unable  to  verify  even  the  existence  of  either. 

And  yet  Mr.  Arnold  declares,  contrary  to  all  experience,  that  the  only 
thing  we  can  experimentally  verify,  or  make  sure  of  here  in  time,  is  an  eternal 
something,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  that  it  is  '  not  ourselves.'  Discard- 
ing the  ordinary  methods  of  proof,  and  the  only  valid  ones,  he  commits 
himself  to  the  position  that  the  only  thing  we  can  be  certain  of  is  a  something 
which  never  identifies  itself  with  our  living,  personal  being,  and  regarding 
which,  therefore,  we  can  essentially  know  nothing.  Did  ever  any  one  hear 
of  a  wilder  absurdity  or  a  more  distressing  piece  of  self-stultification  than 
that! 
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Not  only  60,  bnt  he  labours  to  show  that  in  so  far  as  oar  hnman  experi* 
ence  goes,  we  can  speak  of  nothing  bnt  nniversal  failure  in  respect  of 
righteousness.  Whatever  the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness, may  be  doing  overhead,  and  in  regions  of  which  we  know  nothing,  in  the 
way  of  realizing  righteousness,  it  is  certain,  if  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Arnold 
himself  as  our  guide,  that  in  the  only  world  with  which  we  are  acquainted  it 
has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  realizing  itself.  There  being  no  completed 
revelation  of  righteousness  in  the  original  universe  or  in  any  man,  we  are  left 
to  contemplate  the  wrecks  of  righteousness  with  which  the  shores  of  time  are 
scattered,  and  to  behold  that  refutation  of  the  formula  which  is  thus  written 
out  on  the  face  of  every  age.  On  the  ground  of  this  universal  induction,  to 
the  effect  that  righteousness  has  not  succeeded  at  all,  we  are  invited  to  make 
the  inference  that 'nothing  bnt  righteousness  will  succeed.'  Probably  this 
sort  of  reasoning  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  the  Time-Spirit,  and  the 
ripe  produce  of  the  cultivated  scientific  mind,  as  distinguished  from  ^  the  im- 
perfect observation  and  the  boundless  credulity '  of  past  ages« 

The  Contradiction  of  the  Fofvnula. 

Mr.  Arnold  shows  that  ancient  Israel — to  whom  the  formula  was  revealed 
as  it  was  not  revealed  to  any  other  nation,  so  as  to  be  ^  plainer  and  easier 
to  come  at  and  incomparably  more  impressive' — did  not  understand  it,  and 
certainly  failed  in  the  most  complete  way  to  realize  it.  He  also  endeavours 
to  indicate  that  Christianity,  as  hitherto  understood,  is  a  still*  greater  and 
guiltier  failure ;  and  in  view  of  this  double  and  successive,  shortcoming  on 
the  most  gigantic  scale,  he  remarks  that  ^  few  things  are  more  melancholy 
than  to  observe  Christian  apologists  taunting  the  Jews  with  the  failure  of 
Hebraism  to  fulfil  the  splendid  promises  of  prophecy,  and  Jewish  apologists 
taunting  Christendom  with  the  failure  of  Christianity  to  fulfil  these.'  '  Neither,^ 
he  says,  *  has  yet  fulfilled  them^  or  could  yet  have  fulfilled  them!  He  thus 
denies  that  the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  rightieousness  has  as 
yet  succeeded  anywhere  in  realizing  righteousness  in  our  nature  or  world, 
and  consequently  denies  that  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have  an  exhibition  of  the 
absolute  righteousness  of  God.  He  nevertheless  holds  that  ^nothing  but 
righteousness  will  succeed,'  only  it  has  not  as  yet  succeeded.  '  At  present 
the  phantasy  hides  the  grandeur  of  the  reality.'  Christian  theologians  ^  do 
not  work  successfully,  they  do  not  reach  the  aim,  they  do  not  bring  the 
worid  to  the  fruition  of  the  promises  made  to  righteousness.'  Not  even  such 
an  advanced  and  liberal  theologian  as  the  late  Mr.  Maurice — '  a  pure  and 
fine  spirit,  perpetually  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  agitation.'  We  are  told 
that '  in  theology  he  passed  his  life  beating  the  bush  with  deep  emotion,  and 
never  starting  the  hare.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  may  be  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Arnold's  own  labours  in  this  field  may  be  quite  as  unprofitable,  and 
even  a  little  more  ludicrous,  as  is  the  activity  of  one  who,  with  great  flourish 
of  sticks,  keeps  beating  a  bush  from  which  the  hare  has  been  started  long 
ago, — that  bush  being  the  old  unmitigated  bungle  of  infidelity. 

Apostolical  Repudiation  of  the  Mythical  Theory, 

It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  were  all  wrong  as  to  the  %st 
advent,  and  the  New  Testament  writers  all  wrong  as  to  the  second  advent; 
They  are  charged  with  making  '  a  verbal  and  unintelligent  use  of  Scripture,' 
said  to  be  'a  sort  of  trifliDg  rather  than  grave  argument.'  Paul  is  said  to 
'  argue  in  a  fanciful  and  false  way.'  Peter  is  guilty  of '  word-splitting  like  a 
pedantic  rabbi.'     John  saddled  his  Master  with  a  false  metaphysic  of  his 
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own.  Christ  'had  qaite  other  notions  of  what  He  was  doing  and  intendidg' 
than  they  have  represented  Him  as  having.  Whether  He  based  His  mission  on 
solid  grounds  or  no,  His  bearers  and  reporters  were  sore,  it  is  said,  ^  to  base 
it  on  their  own  fantastic  gronnds,  and  to  credit  Jesns  with  doing  the  same/ 
The  apostle  of  cnltnre,  in  his  ignorant  and  thoughtless  accusations  of  the 
apostles  of  Christ,  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  that  they  must  have 
understood  the  mythical  theory  much  better  than  their  modern  critics,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  noticed  that  in  their  writings  they  have  expressly 
repudiated  it.  In  several  places  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  clearly  pointed 
out  that  the  gospel  is  not  like  the  fables  of  antiquity, — the  term  rendered 
fable  being  literally  our  word  myth.  It  is  therefore  just  as  fair  and  reason- 
able to  regard  such  writers  as  victims  of  the  tendency  to  fabricate  myths, 
and  to  circulate  legends  and  fairy  tales  in  the  name  of  history,  as  it  wonld 
be  to  call  Mr.  Arnold  himself  a  political  dissenter  or  a  follower  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  in  the  face  of  his  own  expressed  scorn  of  both. 

General  Estimate  of  Chiist. 

His  general  conception  of  Christ  is  an  utterly  incredible  one,  and  in  several 
of  its  features  positively  untrue.  He  is  '  a  wonderful  figure,  transcendiog 
His  time,  transcending  His  disciples,  attaching  them,  but  transcending  them.' 
'  His  spirit  governs  the  course  of  humanity.'  He  may  be  called  the  Son  of 
God,  if  by  that  we  mean  that  He  was  the  brightest  emanation  of  the  stream 
of  tendency  that  makes  for  righteousness.  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  believe,  in 
any  proper  sense,  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  That  is,  of  course,  implied  in  bis 
assertion  that  ^  of  the  constitution  of  God  we  know  nothing.'  Other  state- 
ments import  the  same  thing.  Christ  is  accused  of  a  want  of  consistency  in 
the  way  of  abandoning,  in  His  invectives  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
that  mildness  which  belonged  to  His  secret  and  real  power,  and  apart  from 
which  He  could  not  hope  to  succeed.  He  says,  '  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
accommodation '  on  the  part  of  Christ,  in  the  way  of  '  lending  Himself  to  the 
fancies  and  expectations  of  His  hearers.'  At  the  same  time,  and  more 
uniformly,  He  is  represented  as  living  and  talking  so  much  above  the  level 
of  His  most  intimate  friends,  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  understood  Him ;  their 
account  of  Him  being  a  patchwork  of  their  own  prejudices  and  hallucinations, 
with  here  and  there  a  stray  element  of  truth,  inserted  out  of  its  proper  con* 
nection,  and  in  spite  of  themselves.  He  professed  sometimes  seriously  to 
discuss  matters  with  the  Jews,  to  adopt  their  '  theosophy,'  '  to  run  in  the 
rut  of  their  traditional  theology,'  and  even  ^  to  haggle  with  them  about  the 
Son  of  David,'  when  all  the  time  He  was  really  intending  to  reduce  the 
whole  matter  to  an  absurdity,  and  show  them  fwhat  a  mess  they  were 
making  of  it.'  And  this  attitude  and  action  of  alternately  talking  over  the 
heads  of  His  hearers,  and  trifling  with  if  not  hoodwinkmg  them,  belonged, 
it  now  appears,  to  the  work  of  Him  who  came  to  restore  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  '  the  intuition  of  righteousness,'  or  the  spiritual  perception  of  what 
righteousness  really  is.  That  is  how  Mr.  Arnold  expresses  the  mission  of 
Christ.  '  If  we  describe  the  work  of  Christ  by  a  short  expression,  which 
may  give  the  clearest  view  of  it,  we  shall  describe  it  thus :  That  He  came  to 
restore  the  intuition.*  It  is  not  easy,  however,'  to  see  how  one  who  seriously 
failed  to  communicate  to  others  a  clear  idea  of  what  He  meant,  and  still  more 
seriously  failed  in  the  way  of  practically  establishing  righteousness,  dying  as 
other  broken-hearted  enthusiasts  die,  and  having  no  resurrection,  save  under 
an  entirely  false  form  in  the  mind  of  the  world  ever  since,  could  be  said  to 
restore  either  to  Jew  or  Gentile  the  intuition  of  righteousn^s. 
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The  Secret  and  Method  of  Jesus. 

To  the  work  of  restoring  the  intnltion,  we  are  told  that  Jesns  had  a  secret 
and  a  method.  A  secret  is  that  which,  in  the  first  instance,  belongs 
exclusively  to  one  person.  The  secret  of  Jesns,  if  we  may  nse  such  an 
expression  in  relation  to  Him,  is  that  which  belongs  ezclnsiyely  to  Him,  as 
at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man.  It  is  the  trnth  as  to  His  person.  The 
method  of  Jesns,  again,  is  that  which  appears  in  His  work,  or  that  twofold 
way  by  which  He  reveals  the  Father  to  ns,  and  leads  ns  to  the  Father :  first, 
the  way  of  His  life,  as  a  life  of  absolute  conformity  to  the  will  of  God ;  and, 
second,  the  way  of  His  death,  as  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  man. 

Bat  Mr.  Arnold  sadly  confuses  and  impoverishes  all  this.  With  him 
eecret  and  method  might  be  convertible  terms,  or  rather,  they  are  both,  on 
bis  own  showing,  a  double  method.  He  calls  the  method  '  the  way  to  find 
what  doing  righteousness  is ; '  and  the  secret  ^  the  way  of  doing  it.'  They 
are  both  ways,  then,  it  would  appear.    That  is  to  say,  they  are  both  methods. 

By  his  method  he  means  the  undoubted  fact  that  Jesus  cast  the  emphasis 
of  human  regard  on  the  spiritual  side  of  life,  teaching  man  to  look  within 
himself,  to  know  himself,  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  soul.  This  he 
calls  '  the  method  of  inwardness.'  By  the  secret,  again,  which  he  calls  ^  the 
secret  of  self-renouncement^'  he  means  what  has  also  an  element  of  truth,  viz. 
that  man  ought  to  renounce  self.  But,  as  he  uses  it,  it  becomes  an  untruth. 
For,  under  an  appearance  of  unselfishness,  it  comes  out,  after  all,  to  be  only 
another  form  of  selfishness, — the  development  of  one's  inner  and  higher  self, 
and  the  promotion  of  one's  individual  happiness,  as  distinguished  from  the 
coarser  forms  of  life  that  belong  to  the  outer  and  lower  self.  He  looks  upon 
Christianity  as  only  the  most  advanced  form  of  individualism.  Hence  he 
says,  ^  Jesus  never  troubled  Himself  with  what  are  called  church  matters  at 
all/  '  His  attention  was  fixed  solely  upon  the  individual.'  If  so,  Christianity 
has  most  legitimately  broken  out,  and  logically  broken  down,  into  all  those 
false  forms  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  political  and  ecclesiastical 
dissent  which  Mr.  Arnold  professes  to  hold  in  especial  abhorrence. 

In  a  word,  the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  is  looking  after  itself,  and  we  require 
to  follow  it  in  the  way  of  each  one  looking  after  himself.  The  apostle  of 
culture  has  really  no  higher  gospel  than  that.  His  good  news,  therefore,  are 
neither  very  new  nor  very  good ;  for  selfishness,  however  refined  and  snbtle 
it  may  be,  is  just  as  old  as  sin  itself,  and  as  bad  as  the  enemy  of  all  truth. 

Ckosshill,  Glasgow.  F.  F. 


'  MY  CHAIN.'  * 

BEY.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  LIVERPOOL. 

'  Pain,-  says  Arthur  Hallam,  in  a  sentence  which  breathes  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
'  In  Memoriam '  of  his  bereaved  friend  Tennyson, — *  pain  is  the  deepest  thing  that 
we  have  in  our  nature,  and  union  through  pain  has  always  seemed  more  reid  and 
more  holy  than  any  other.'  This  pain  whidi  so  binds  hearts  also  heals  them.  A 
single  example  of  sorrow  deeply  felt  and  turned  through  faith  and  patience  into  a 
blessing,  has  often  sent  hope  into  a  suffering  soul  more  than  all  words  of  comfort. 
This  the  world  has  felt  in  the  passion,  the  suffering  of  its  divine  Redeemer,  and 
therefore  Comforter.  The  cross,  symbol  of  uttermost  pain  and  sorrow,  sacrifice 
unto  death  for  sin,  binds  us  close  to  Christ,  as  the  salvation  and  sympathy  it  brings 
lift  up  from  sorrow  into  joy.  That  marred  and  mournful  face  of  Christ  has 
•Prom  ninth  edition  of  Logan's  Words  of  Comfort  for  Bereaved  ParmUt.  London 
JtmMNisbet  ACo.    1876.  r^  j 
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drawn  Bnfferers  to  the  diyinest  joys  of  HisloTiDg  heart,  which  would  have  been 
estranged  or  repelled  by  a  face  which  bore  no  trace  of  tears.  The  rule  holds  in  all 
lesser  instances.  And  therefore  we  shall  try  to  helj)  some  souls,  by  opening  up 
briefly,  not  one  of  Paul's  glorious  and  prolonged  strains  of  comfort,  as  that  in  the 
8th  chapter  to  the  Romans  or  that  in  the  15th  chapter  of  First  Corinthians;  but 
for  this  end  we  shall  take  some  words  which  he  dropped  without  design  time  after 
time,  but  which  reveal,  though  he  meant  it  not,  the  whole  man  in  his  sensitiyeness 
and  his  heroism  ;  and,  like  some  sad  look  with  deep  joy  in  it,  or  some  pressure  of 
the  hand  strong  as  death  yet  trembling  as  childhood,  sends  a  thrill  mto  others 
that  opens  alike  the  gate  of  tears  and  of  consolation. 

At  least  so  we  have  felt  in  tracing  PauPs  sudden,  unexpected,  yet  marked 
references  to  his  bonds  and  chain.  In  Acts  xxvi.  29,  we  have  *  except  these 
bonds ; '  in  Philippians  i.  16,  *  my  bonds ; '  in  Acts  xxviil  20,  *  this  chain ; '  in 
Ephesians  vi.  20,  '  an  ambassador  in  bonds ;  Mn  2  Timothy  i.  16, — ^almost  at  the 
end  of  his  life, — *  my  chain.' 

Those  repeated  allusions  let  out  the  secret  that  the  chain  on  the  arm  of  Paul  had 
nearly  as  much  to  do  with  his  discipline  and  growth  as  the  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
They  refer  to  two  imprisonments.  The  first  was  when  coming  to  Rome:  *hi8 
bonds'  were  manifest  in  all  the  palace,  or,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  in  all  the 
Praetorian  camp,  where  there  was  a  body  of  9000  or  10,000  men  stationed  in  a 
8tr(Migly-fortified  camp,  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  and  the  person  of  the 
emperor.  There  the  hand  of  Paul  was  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  hand  of  the 
soldier  who  kept  him.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  how. his  imprisonment  and 
its  cause  would  become  known  throughout  the  Praetorian  camp.  Every  change  of 
guard  would  send  back  into  it  a  soldier  whose  strange  lot  it  had  been  to  remain 
actually  bound  by  the  hand  to  this  extraordinary  prisoner.  From  this  imprison- 
ment he  was  released  after  two  long  years.  But  ms  second  imprisonment  was  his 
worst.  The  Master's  cross  came  last,  and  was  heaviest.  So  in  the'  common 
dungeon  of  Rome,  the  Mamertine  prison,  there,  greatest  trial  of  all,  the  lonely 
Paut— aged  and  worn  out — was  thrown  among  the  offscourings  of  Roman  male- 
factors. We  do  not  wonder  that  it  was  after  much  and  diligent  search  Onesi- 
phorus  found  him  out ;  and  the  heart  of  the  solitary  man,  swelling  as  he  looked  on 
his  chain,  records  it  as  his  highest  comfort  and  the  most  signal  commendation  of 
his  friend,  *  For  he  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain.' 

One  captive  in  a  dungeon  has  been  singled  out  in  a  well-known  passage  to 
illustrate  the  degradation  and  misery  of  slavery  in  general.  Let  us  take  this 
captive  in  this  dungeon,  and,  looking  at  his  chain,  let  us  mark  well  the  donble 
comfort  that  springs  from  seeing  so  great  a  fellow-suiSPerer,  and  also  one  so  greatly 
comforted.  Thus,  as  we  look  carefully  at  this  chain  of  Paul,  we  shall  see  alike  the 
grievances  and  the  advantages  that  came  from  wearing  it. 

You  can  see,  from  the  abrupt,  deep  tone  of  his  frequent  references,  that  the  pain 
of  his  imprisonment  settled,  focussed  itself,  on  this  chain.  To  him  it  was  a 
chastening  that  was  in  itself  grievous ;  moreover,  having  once  been  relieved  of 
it,  and  its  marks  and  weight  passing  off  both  from  his  wrist  and  his  heart,  it  was 
a  bitter  addition  to  the  tnal  to  have  its  stern  return.  It  lasted  also  a  long  time,— 
the  first  time,  two  years  without  a  pause ;  the  last  time,  perhaps  longer, — certainly, 
then  it  was  worse  to  bear.  And  all  this  came  at  a  time  when  he  was  Paul  the 
aged ;  and  certain  and  glorious  as  was  his  outlook  through  the  prison  bars,— from 
the  chain  to  the  crown, — stiU  that  did  not  make  the  chain  less  a  chain,  and  some- 
times it  caused  its  iron  to  enter  deeper  into  his  soul. 

All  sorrow  is  a  chain.  Sometimes  one  openly  worn,  and  its  noise  heard  as  it  is 
dragged  along.  Sometimes,  and  then  it  is  worse,  one  cleaving  inwardly  and  eating 
into  the  very  quick,  and  no  ear,  however  keen,  hears  its  undanking  tenadly. 
Outside,  before  all,  there  is  the  purple  robe  and  the  smiling  face ;  but  oh !  within, 
the  man  wears  the  hair  shirt  of  anguish,  and  turns  to  Grod  the  pale  look  of  a  lonely 
despair.  Anything  that  shuts  us  up  from  life's  free  and  liberal  air  of  joy  is  a 
prison,  and  that  which  binds  us  from  the  bounding  step  of  soul  or  body  is  a  chain. 
It  may  be  some  disease,  some  poverty,  hopes  narrowed  in  their  circuit  or  scattered 
altogether,— it  may  be  a  grave  filled  with  oilr  dearest  dead  one,  or  a  heart  the  grave 
of  one  worse  than  dead, — ^it  may  be  a  remembered  sin,  or  one-^unpardened,  or  one 
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still  our  daily  tyraut, — each  enchains  us  in  its  cell.  And  this  may  faaye  lasted  for 
years ;  or,  freedom  came  one  glad  day  when  the  poor  soul  that  had  forgotten  joy 
felt  it  as  if  discovered  once  more,  but  again,  and  after  no  long  time,  and  still  ever 
remembered  and  regretted,  back  to  its  old  prison  the  soul  was  sent.  Death  comes 
again  and  again.  Deep  calls  unto  deep ;  change  only  is  unchanging;  and  the 
1^  change  is  that  which  quits  us  of  our  last  chain,  death  itself. 

This  chain  was  grievous  to  Paul.  You  can  see  the  very  mention  of  it  carries  a. 
deep  pathos  in  it.  ^  An  ambassador  of  Christ ! '  Yes ;  what  dignity,  what  a  calm 
plenitude  of  freedom  and  joy !  *  In  bonds  I '  ah !  the  word  and  the  sigh  come 
together.'  Christ  endured  the  cross;  that  was  all.  So  Paul  for  Christ^s  sake 
endured  the  chain.  No  man  ever  enjoys,  he  only  endures  a  sorrow.  And  the 
highest  in  nature  are  the  deepest  in  pain. 

To  Paul  the  chain  was  degrading.  The  prison  chain,  and  with  it  very  likely 
the  prison  garb,  was  an  insult.  So  he  felt  and  spoke  of  the  Philippian  stocks :  it 
was  not  dSferent  with  the  Roman  chain.  All  pain  and  sorrow  degrade  a  man, 
some  very  severely  and  directly.  Suffering,  the  shadow  of  sin,  has  ever  in  it 
Bomething  of  its  lowering,  depressing,  degrading  kind. 

It  made  him  poor  also,  and  this  fretted  a  spirit  that  needed  for  its  full  comfort 
*the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent.  Formerly,  though  poor,  his  hands 
were  free  to  work  at  tent-making  for  daily  bread ;  now,  though  he  gratefully 
mentions  it,  still  it  is  with  a  touch  of  resignation,  his  Philippian  unforgetting 
friends  had  to  send  him  money. 

And  what  a  man  like  Paul  felt  even  more,  the  chain  made  and  kept  him  idle. 
It  broke  up  his  plans  of  active  and  blessed  work  Formerly,  he  moved  constantly 
oversea  and  land,  like  some  angel  on  earth,  proclaiming  the  everlasting  gospel. 
Now,  he  moved  only  whither  that  soldier,  sometimes  rude  and  sullen  enough, 
listed.  This  was  one  of  the  heaviest  links  in  his  chain — ^to  be  stopped  short  in  his 
work.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  strenuous  steam-engine,  with  the  polish  as 
well  as  the  power  of  successful  effort,  and  the  same  engine  cast  aside  in  disuse, 
and  existing  ignominiously  only  in  dull  rust.  One  of  the  truest  griefs  of  a  nobly 
devout  and  loving  nature  is,  through  whatever  cause — and  any  one  is  sad— to  be 
kept  from  old  and  blessed  work. 

The  chain  also  excluded  Paul  from  his  friends.  How  precious  at  all  times, 
but  especially  in  sorrow,  is  friendship !  *  One  thing,'  says  Bacon,  *  is  most 
admirable  in  friendship,  which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his 
friend  works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it  redoubleth  joys  and  cutteth  grief  in 
halves ;  for  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joyeth 
the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  grief  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the 
less.'  But  Paul  had  little  of  this  friendship.  The  friends  who  came  out  to  meet 
him  at  Appii  Forum,  and  the  very  sight  of  whom  made  his  wearied  heart  thank 
God  and  take  courage — ^what  became  of  them  in  after  years  ?  Paul  was  never 
ashamed  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  Rome,  but  he  must  have  felt  a  grievous 
shame  for  some  of  the  Romans  to  whom  he  had  preached  it,  so  little  known 
and  cared  for  was  it  where  he  was.  What  had  become  of  him,  that  Onesiphorus 
had  to  search  him  out,  and  diligently  ?  The  others,  ungrateful  and  cowardly,  were 
ashamed  of  his  chain.  At  last,  when  he  stood  before  tlie  Lion  Nero,  all  forsook  * 
him.  It  was  a  foul  sin,  which  needed  special  intercession.  '  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.'  It  was  a  bitter  blow,  that  needed  special 
strength  to  bear  it.  *  Notwithstanding,  the  Lord  stood  with  me  and  strengthened 
me.'  It  was  even  worse  and  more  of  set  purpose.  Those  who  should  in  every 
way  have  tried  to  take  affliction  out  of  his  bonds,  acted  miserably,  and  under 
pretence  of  such  high  motives, — preaching  the  gospel, — though  their  thought  was 
to  add  afiSiction  to  his  bonds.  This  cut  the  great  heart  to  the  uttennost.  And 
80  he  was  shut  up,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  generous  sensitiveness,  to  shrink 
from  mean  annoyance  and  distressing  contact  with  the  worst  in  the  Roman  world. 
I  need  not  say  Paul  is  not  the  last  sufferer,  through  carelessness,  desertion,  even 
opposition,  of  those  who  should  have  been  the  first  to  come,  the  last  to  leave. 

But  worst  of  all,  it  must  have  often  tried  his  very  faith  in  his  divine  Friend 
and  Master.  If  J6hn  the  Baptist,  ffxed  as  the  rock  in  the  desert  when  confronting 
the  multitudes,  became  shaken  as  the  reed  in  his  lonely  prison,  though  his 
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disciples  never  forsook  him,  and  sent  to  Christ  what  we  doubt  not  was  his 
anxious  inquiry,  ^  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ? '  why 
should  there  not  sometimes  creep  over  Paul  some  painful  doubt,  begotten  of  utter 
loneliness  and  a  long-worn  chain?  His  life  had  been  a  fight, — a  good  fight  of 
faith,  no  doubt,  but  a  fight  still, — ^and  the  thickest  of  the  fight  was  encountered  on 
his  lonely  prison  floor ;  and  the  chain  that  daily  grew  tighter  upon  him  was  a 
foe  not  to  be  shaken  off ;  and  assured  though  he  was  of  final  yictory,  there  was 
still  ^  stern,  steady  fight,  with  its  doubts  and  fears,  to  pass  through.  If  he 
besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  the  thorn  might  be  removed  from  him — what 
about  the  chain  ?,  Was  that  not  also  a  messenger  from  Satan  sent  to  buffet  him  ? 
and  are  buffetings  not  terrible  trials  of  faith  ?  If  the  great  Redeemer  Himself  cried 
out  onoe,  *  My  God!  my  God  I  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?  *  was  this  cry  left  out 
in  Paulas  «zperienfie,  as  he  suffered  with  Christ  that  he  might  also  reign  with  Him  ? 
This,  sorrowful  tempted  brother,  is  the  chain  of  chains ;  but  remember,  *  the  Lord 
looseth  the  prison^na  1  ^ 

And  so  we  turn  now  to  the  benefits  of  this  chain,  otherwise  so  grievous. 

Outwardly,  as  we  have  se^i,  it  degraded  and  impoverished  Paul ;  but  day  by 
day,  through  the  supply  of  the  Spirit,  it  ennobled  and  enriched  his  soul.  A£9ictioD, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  God^s  chisel  by  which  He  transforms  the  misshapen  and 
rough  block  into  the  beauty  of  His  own  likeness.  Never  was  Paul  more  full 
of  trust  in  Christ,  more  gentle  to  others,  more  magnanimous  in  himself.  Never 
was  he  so  great  in  every  sense, — great  in  thought,  great  in  love,  great  in  self- 
sacrifice  and  absorption  into  the  will  of  his  Master.  That  chain  bound  him  as  with 
a  golden  fetter  to  the  strong  arm  of  Christ,  and  gave  him  hours  and  days  of  fellow- 
ship, such  as  Christ  grants  only  to  those  who  follow  Him,  bearing  the  cross.  And 
how  affectionate  is  he  to  the  young  Timothy  !  and  how  his  whole  soul  glows  in 
the  memory  of  the  beloved  Philippians !  Again,  as  in  the  dungeon  of  Philippi,  he 
sings ;  but  the  song  of  the  lonely  apostle  goes  up  in  richer  tones  and  more 
transcendent  vision^  as,  sweeping  beyond  the  fight,  the  race,  the  struggling  faith, 
the  Roman  prison  resounds  with  the  mighty  strain,  '  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness.'  In  his  earlier  epistle  to  the  Romans,  you  have 
the  despatch  from  the  sorely  wounded  soldier,  *  0  wretched  man  that  I  am ! '  In 
the  last  epistle  from  the  Roman  prison,  he  is  already  as  if  crowned,  nay  *  more 
than  a  conqueror,  Hirough  Him  that  loved  him.* 

Besides  bringing  and  binding  him  nearer  to  Christ,  the  chain  bound  his  friends 
closer  to  hun  also. 

How  tenderly  he  flays,  *  Luke  is  with  me '  1  and  his  heart  is  filled  by  the  young 
love  of  Timothy.  And  what  an  exquisite  praise  of  rare  and  tested  friendship,  when, 
half-narrative,  half-prayer,  he  tells  of  Onesiphorus  lightening  the  weight  of  bis 
chain,  and  sends  up  his  eheered  soul  in  the  prayer, — all  he  could  render  in 
generous  return  of  kindness, — *  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day  I  *  Trials  give  us  to  know  our  friends  indeed  I  With  what 
dearer  and  sweeter  ties  was  David  knit  to  the  soul  of  Jonathan  in  that  lonely  and 
far-off  wood,  where  Jonathan  went  to  comfort  his  friend,  than  amidst  the  lights 
and  festivals  of  SauPs  palace  I  What  a  cap  of  wine  of  human  gladness  did  John, 
as  he  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  in  tenderest  sympathy  and  love,  lift  up  and  press 
against  his  parched  lips,  and  heart  more  parched  by  far  I 

And  though  Paul  must  often  have  mourned  and  fretted  under  his  enforced  , 
idleness,  still,  in  the  end,  never  was  he  more  fruitful, — never  did  he  achieve  works 
of  more  lasting  value.  The  gospel  verily  was  not  bound,  though  Paul  was, — it  was 
endued  with  a  new  freedom.  Many  a  soldier  would  go  away  from  the.  apostle 
bound  to  him  by  a  new  tie  of  spiritual  gratitude, — now  a  recruit  under  the  great 
Captain  of  salvation.  Christians  belonging  to  the  Roman  legions  were,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  first  to  bring  the  gospel  to  Great  Britain ;  and  it  may  well  have 
been  that  if  Paul  himself  did  not  visit  our  shores,  as  has  been  said,  some  soldier  he 
had  converted  bore  from  the  chained  hand  the  seed  that  has  made  our  country 
what  among  nations  she  is  now.  And  then  his  epistles  from  the  Roman  prison 
last  to' this  hour,  when  words  he  might  have  spoken,  as  he  went  out  free  from 
country  to  country,  have  long  died  away  into  silence.  That  chained  hand  wielded 
fk  sceptre  infinitely  more  powerful  and  enduring  than  that  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
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So  it  has  often  been.  Luther  and  Banyan,  both  in  prisons ;  Baxter  on  a  sick- 
bed ;  Milton  in  utter  blindne8s,^lid  their  freest  and  most  beneficent  works.  Ay, 
and  it  was  when  Ghrist^s  soul  had  on  it  the  chain  of  heaviest  sorrow  that  then  He 
poured  out  to  men  His  greatest  words  in  His  farewell  discourses,  and  to  God  His 
mightiest  cry  in  His  high-priestly  intercession,  and  surpassing  all,  for  that  which 
chained  and  nailed  Him  to  the  cross  became  the  redemption  of  the  world.  These 
are  instances  on  the  great  scale  of  what  is  true  of  all  suffering  devoutly  borne  and 
generously  used.  Herein,  as  always,  is  the  saying  true,  *  He  that  goeth  forth  and 
weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoidng,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him.' 

But,  highest  end  of  all  sorrow,  Christ  is  magnified.  . 

His  gospel  shines  out  as  the  light  in  the  dark  place  of  sorrow.  Sorrow  reveals 
ta  a  man  his  weakness,  and,  when  blessed  of  God,  his  sin ;  and  sin,  felt  to  be 
after  all  the  great  root  of  all  sorrow,  cries  out  for  one  who  shall  comfort  by  the 
only  true  and  lasting  comfort  of  deliverance  from  sin.  Then  the  soul  looks  up 
under  its  own  heavy  burden,  and  lo  I  there  is  the  Saviour  from  that  burden. 
The  beginning  of  real  comfort  is  in  coming  to  Christ.  Then  the  burden  of  sin — 
heaviest  chain  of  all — ^falls  at  the  cross,  and  the  man  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
'  In  that  day  thou  shalt  say,  O  Lord,  I  will  praise  Thee :  though  Thou  wast  angry 
with  me,  Thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  Thou  comfortedst  me.' 

Besides  the  magnifying  of  Christ  in  His  gospel,  there  is  the  magnifying  of  His 
power  to  bear  up  the  soul  in  all  trial  Christ  was  most  magnified  in  the  lonely 
yet  comforted  Paul  Ah !  it  was  Christ  who  was  bearing  that  chain,  and  not 
Paul!  As  Margi»*et  Wilson,  the  young  martyr  girl,  when  tied  to  the  stake, 
amidst  the  wild  swelling  of  the  Solway  flood,  was  a&ed  to  look  at  her  aged  friend 
straggling  among  the  waves,  and  to  mark  what  was  there,  she  answer^,  *  What 
do  I  see  but  Christ  in  one  of  His  members  and  wrestling  there  ?  Think  ye  that 
we  are  the  sufferers  ?  No  !  it  is  Christ  in  us,  for  He  sends  noniB  a  warfare  on  their 
own  charges.'  And  then  in  a  minute  that  swelling  Solway  wave  lifted  her  heroic 
soul  into  the  deep  and  everlasting  calm  of  the  heavenly  haven. 

And' Christ  is  magnified  through  sanctified  sorrow,  when  the  life  also  of  Christ 
was  magnified  in  the  deeper  resemblance  of  Paul  to  the  Master.  *  Trouble  me 
not,', he  said,  *  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ; '  but  he  bore 
grander  marks  of  Him  in  his  soul.  And  such  in  true  souls  are  the  marks,  immortal 
and  divine,  that  sorrow  in  the  hand  of  Christ  stamps  upon  them.  How  holy,  how 
humble,  how  brave,  how  Christ-like — and  that  is  all  in  one  word — they  become  I 
Surely  these  treasures  that  will  go  with  us  into  heaven,  and  through  grace  be  its 
very  atmosphere  and  triumph,  shsdl  repay  all  the  losses  and  crosses,  die  prisons  and 
the  chains,  through  which  and  by  means  of  which  He  who  is  all-wise  and  all- 
loving  leads  us  now  closer  to  Himself,  and  will  bring  us  at  last  into  His  own«joy  I 

And  those  who  feel  their  saddest  losses  here  are  in  the  departure  of  their 
Christian  dear  ones,  will  find  that  out  of  these  losses  Christ  will  give  supreme 
gains  both  to  those  who  are  away  and  to  those  who  sorrow  after  them,  and  look 
wistfully  for  them  all  their  days.  Lonely,  bereaved  souls !  all  the  bonds  of  your 
child,  wife,  husband,  father,  mother,  friend,  are  now  loosed  -from  them.  Every 
jink  of  their  earthly  chain — weakness  of  body,  fear  of  heart,  guilt  and  sin  of  soul — 
is  now  broken  by  the  mighty  and  merciful  hand  of  the  Divine  sharer  of  death 
and  Lord  of  life,  whose  hammer  death  is  for  the  deliverance  of  His  children  from 
all  their  captivity.  And  for  you,  death  which,  seen  from  the  earthward  side,  turns 
^e  sweet  and  varied  blessedness  of  human  relationships  into  bitterest  and  manifold 
bereavement,  seen  heavenward  and  in  the  light  of  Christ's  redemption,  becomes  the 
minister  of  a  deeper  trust,  a  more  unworldly  temper,  a  nearer  walk  with  God, 
and  draws  with  cords  of  human,  pathetic,  as  well  as  divine,  rejoicing  love,  and 
with  the  bands  that  most  bind  a  man,  those  of  longing  and  bereaved  affection, 
to  the  undying  life  into  which  they  have  gone,  and  whither  they  would  bring  us 
m  daily  thought  and  larger  meetness.  Christ's  first  miracle  on  earth,  when  He 
luanifested  His  glory,  was  the  turning  of  water  into  wine  to  make  glad  the  dearest 
of  mortal  fellowships ;  and  His  last  miracle,  when  earth  is  over,  shall  be  when  He 
nianifests  His  glory  in  the  end,  in  turning  the  water  of  death,  the  tears  of  broken 
relationships,  into  the  wine,  rich  and  overflowing,  of  immortal  fdlowships. 
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When  we  stand  in  a  choichyard  and  trace  the  yaried  inscriptbns,— the  histories 
of  death  in  human  homes, — we  see  at  one  glance  how,  after  the  separatiou  of 
twenty,  thirty,  and  it  may  be,  longer  years,  parents  and  children  have  one  by 
one  been  again  gathered  together.  Each  bereavement  was  a  funeral  date  never. 
forgotten  in  the  little  but  deepest  history  of  those  who  were  left ;  each  took  into 
the  darkness  of  the  grave  the  sunshine  once  shed  upon  the  home.  Each  was 
sorely  felt  to  be  a  separation  indeed !  And  yet  they  were  never  separate.  They 
for  a  season  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  were  all  together 
in  the  midst  of  the  same  life, — the  omnipotent  and  pitiful  heart  of  the  Lord  of  life, 
the  Saviour  from  death.  They  are  away,  yet  they  wait  for  us ;  we  long  after  them 
in  our  loneliness,  and  look  up  yearningly, 

*  Till  the  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  we  loved  long  since  and  lost  a  while.* 


THE  ANNUAL  ACCOUNTS. 


The  bulky  number  of  the  Missionary 
Record  for  April  does  not,  perhaps,  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  it  deserves 
from  the  Church.  It  is  a  most  instruc- 
tive production ;  and  we  propose  in  the 
present  paper  to  lay  some  few  parti- 
culars before  our  readers  which  may  not 
have  attracted  their  notice. 

We  find  that  the  English  presbyteries 
have  not  forgotten  their  mother  Church. 
Besides  the  amounts  sent  before  they 
severed  their  connection  with  us,  they 
have  forwarded  to  our  funds  the  sum  of 
£1855  ;  and  there  has  been  paid  to  them, 
besides  grants  formerly  guaranteed,  the 
sum  of  £1469. 

The  amount  directly  contributed  from 
the  foreign  field  is  only  £570;  but  to 
this,  large  sums  are  to  be  added  which 
by  some  other  societies  would  be 
reckoned  in  the  annual  returns.  Thus 
in  Jamaica  alone  the  sum  of  £2064  has 
been  oontributed — to  that  extent  lessen- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  mission. 

The  sum  received  by  individual  dona* 
tion  is  large,  and  ranges  from  one 
shilling,  the  contents  of  a  missionary 
box,  and  one  shilling  and  a  penny,  the 
gatherings  in  a  green  bag,  which  may 
be  the  beginnings  of  contributions  of 
princely  liberality, — to  sums  of  one 
hundred,  five  hundred,  and  a  thousand 
pounds.  The  sums  obtained  in  this 
way  amount  to  £8575,  being  equal  to 
one-half  of  what  is  contributed  for 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  throughout 
the  whole  Church.  If  a  few  members 
can  raise  such  a  sum,  and  the  whole 
Church  only  £17,000,  there  must  be 
hundreds  of  our  well-to-do  and  wealthy 
members  who  are  giving  as  yet  very 
sparingly  for  the  support  and  extension 
of  the  gospel.    The  sum  named  above 


is  independent  of  individual  donations 
to  the  Theological  Hall  funds  and  other 
purposes,  which  reach  the  large  figure 
of  £18,590. 

The  Record  and  Juvenile  Magazine 
have  a  large  circulation,  which  they 
ought  to  have,  as  in  the  Rules  and 
Forms  of  Procedure  it  is  authoritatively 
stated  that  they  are  extensively  circu- 
lated. The  number  printed  of  the 
Record  monthly  is  56,400,  and  of  the 
Juvenile  Magazine,  40,000. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  accounts  is  the  particulars  of 
expenditure  for  Foreign  Missions.  The 
very  names  of  the  missions — Jamaica, 
Calabar,  India,  Spain,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
— ^manifest  the  wide  field  over  which 
our  operations  are  spread.  It  would 
require  a  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  different  missions  than  can  be 
gathered  from  an  examination  of  the 
accounts,  to  present  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  expenditure ;  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  items  may  be  stated  roughly. 
It  appears  that,  for  the  salaries  of 
missionaries  and  native  agents,  indepen- 
dently of  grants  to  Continental  societies, 
there  was  expended  about  £18,000; 
and  for  Home  allowances  to  mission- 
aries, and  travelling  expenses,  about 
£4000.  The  expense  of  buildings,  re- 
pairs, furniture,  etc.,  reaches  to  about 
£10,000.  For  schools  and  teachers' 
salaries  there  appears  to  have  been 
expended  above  £2500.  There  are  one 
or  two  curious  items.  Under  UxOLO,  we 
have,  'Ten  oxen  for  Mr.  Lundell,* 
£100.  Under  Jetpore  we  have,  '  Water 
for  trees,'  etc.,  £8, 8s. ;  andunder  Spain, 
'  Release  of  D.  Alonzo  Abac  from 
military  service,*  £59.  There  is  a  debt 
on  the  ordinary  Foreign  Mission  Fund 
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of  £3206,  which  ought  to  be  cleared  off 
without  loss  of  time. 

The  accounts  of  the  Augmentation 
Fond  are,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  total  amount  received  for 
the  year  is  £16,834 ;  and  of  this,  £13,919 
is  £rom  congregational  societies,  with 
a  portion  ajiao  of  the  £5582  which  is 
contributed  for  missions  generally. 
This  shows  that  the  scheme  has  a  firm 
bold  on  the  Church,  and  that  it  will  be 
maintained  permanently.  The  contrast 
heiween  the  pinched  incomes  of  many 
ministers  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  com- 
parative comfort  they  enjoy  now,  is  very 
great.  The  scheme  is,  however,  very 
obviously  unequally  wrought  in  different 
presbyteries ;  and  were  it  not  invidious, 
it  would  be  easy  to  point  to  one  pres- 
bytery which  ought  to  occupy  a  much 
higher  place  than  it  does. 

The  Theological  Hall  Fund  has  not 
possibly  realized  all  the  hopes  with 
which  it  was  launched,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  fear  as  to  its  future.  It  is 
true  that  the  expenditure  is  a  little  over 
the  income  for  the  year ;  and  as  the  eye 
runs  down  the  column  of  the  accounts 
which  is  headed  ^Theological  Hall 
Fand,*  the  number  of  blanks  is  very 


great.  The  collection  in  October  for 
the  Synod  Fund,  and  the  large  sums 
paid  by  liberal  members,  in  part  ex- 

Elain  the  deficiency.  The  new  channel 
as  not  had  time  to  fill ;  but  it  has  a 
connection  with  a  great  fountain,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  the  waters  will  soon 
flow  abundantly. 

The  great  number  of  schemes,  some  of 
greater  and  others  of  less  value,  is  the 
only  additional  particular  that  maybe 
noticed.  We  have  twenty-three  accounts 
in  black-letter  headings,  from  the  Brown 
Testimonial,  with  its  valuable  annuity  of 
£68,  to  the  great  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  We  have  Capital  Funds  and 
Annual  Funds,  Funds  for  Teaching 
Young  Men  Elocution,  and  Funds  for 
Aged  Ministers.  Is  the  strain  on  the 
resources  of  our  Church  too  great? 
Must  some  of  these  schemes  go  to  the 
wall?  There  is  no  great  reason  for 
apprehension.  We  have  abundance  of 
wealth ;  and  it  needs  only  the  quicken- 
ing breath  of  the  Spirit  to  fill  us  with 
the  desire  to  imitate  Him  who,  though 
He  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor, 
that  we  through  His  poverty  might  be 
made  rich,  to  have  enough  and  to 
spare. 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  SAW  a  little  lonely  cloud 

Hung  on  the  western  verge  of  heaven ; 
In  twilight^s  earliest  beams  it  glowed, 

And  mirrored  back  the  blush  of  even. 
No  other  cloud  was  in  the  sky, 
It  lay  in  lonely  witchery. 

The  twilight  deepened :  one  by  one 
The  pale  stars  trembled  through  the  haie  ; 

The  golden  life  of  eve  was  gone, 
And  gone  the  sunset's  lingering  blase  ; 

Yet  still  that  little  cloudlet  lay 

In  mellow  beauty  softly  gay. 

A  silence  brooded  far  and  nigh, 

A  stillness  burdened  all  the  air, 
And  the  wide  welkin  stretched  on  high- 

In  dusky  azure  everywhere, — 
Save  that  one  spot,  where,  earthward  bowed, 
Stooped  down  the  solitary  cloud. 

It  looked  so  lovely  as  it  lay 
Becalmed  upon  the  waveless  bluCf 

Its  border  melting  faintly  grey 
Into  the  sky's  diviner  hue ; 
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And  yet  I  know  not  how  nor  why 
It  broaght  the  teardrop  to  my  eye. 

And  ever  when  I  think  upon 

That  cloud  on  the  horizon's  rim, 
Brooding  in  beauty,  rich  and  lone. 

My  heart  is  sad,  my  eyes  grow  dkn, 
And  I  could  long  to  fly  away 
To  where  the  little  cloudlet  lay. 

^Tis  ever  thus :  the  spirit  pants 
For  all  things  peaceful,  fair,  and  sweet;    * 

For  joys  that  leave  no  aching  wants, 
For  bliss  that  is  not  incomplete. 

But  all  these  yearnings  vague  and  fond 

Must  anchor  in  the  great  Beyond ! 

William  Leighton. 


PROPER  USE  OF  TIME. 

An  improper  use  of  time  is  the  source  of  all  disorders  which  reign  amongst 
men.  nome  pass  their  whole  life  in  endless  sloth,  equally  useless  to  the  world 
and  themselves;  others  in  the  tumult  of  business  and  worldly  affairs.  Some 
appear  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  an  unworthy  indolence,  and 
escaping  by  a  diversity  of  pleasures  from  the  weariness  which  everywhere  pursuea 
them,  in  proportion  as  they  fly  from  it ;  others  in  a  continual  search,  amidst  the 
cares  of  the  world,  for  occupation  which  may  deliver  them  from  themselves.  It 
appears  that  time  is  a  common  enemy,  against  which  all  men  have  agreed  to 
conspire.  Their  whole  life  is  one  continued  and  deplorable  anxiety  to  rid  them- 
selves of  it.  The  happiest  are  those  who  best  succeed  in  not  feeluig  the  weight 
of  its  duration,  and  the  principal  satisfaction  they  reap,  either  from  frivolous 
pleasures  or  serious  occupations,  is  the  abridgment  of  days  and  moments,  and 
deliverance  from  them,  almost  without  a  perception  of  their  being  passed.  This 
time,  however,  of  which  we  make  so  little  estimation,  is  the  only  means  of  our 
eternal  salvation.  We  lose  it  without  regret,  which  is  a  crime ;  we  employ  it  only 
for  worldly  purposes,  which  is  a  madness.  Let  us  employ  the  time  which  God 
allows  us,  because  it  is  short ;  let  us  employ  it  only  in  labouring  for  our  salvation, 
because  it  is  only  given  us  that  we  may  be  saved.  Let  us  be  sensible  of  the  value 
of  time,  and  let  us  lose  it  not ;  let  us  know  the  use  of  it,  and  employ  it  only  for 
the  purpose  it  was  given. — The  Christian  Review, 


Pontje  €xxth, 

ANNIE'S  SEARCH. 

It  had  been  snowing  heavily  all  day,  and  hearing  the  usual  cry  of  *  A  story! 

but  the  snow  had  now  ceased  falling,  please  tell  us  a  story  1 '   I  beheld  tiie 

and  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful  outside  nre  blazing  and  crackling  in  solitary 

as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  bade  grandeur,   and  the    children  were  all 

farewell  to  the  pure  white  world,  over  crowded  together  in  the  window  seat 

which  the  clear  beautiful  beams  of  the  *  Dear  me,  children,'  said  I,  *  what  has 

moon  were  beginning  to  shed  a  chastened  taken  you  all  off  to  that  cool  retreat? ' 

light.     It  was  indeed  a  lovely  night,  and  *  Oh,'  answered  they,  *  we  are  telling 

apparently  so  thought  the  children ;  for  stories  about  the  fairies,  and  that  big 

when  I  opened  the  nursery  door,  instead  tree  out  there  covered  with  snow  is  the 

of  seeing  them  all  sitting  round  the  Are,  fairies'  palace.    Look,  isn't  it  lovely?' 
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And  truly  one  might,  without  any  great 
Btretch  of  imagination,  believe  that  it 
was  indeed  a  fairies'  palace, — so  lovely 
was  it  with  all  the  branches  bent  down, 
aud  loaded  with  the  pure  white  snow, 
all  shioing  and  glistening  in  the  moon- 
light. 

Little  Annie,  the  youngest,  and  the 
pet  and  darling  of  the  whole  fanuly, 
came  forward  and  slipped  her  plump 
litde  hand  into  mine,  and  lisped  out  in 
her  sweet  childish  tones,  ^Why  do  we 
never  see  the  fays  ? '  Before  I  could 
answer,  Willie  cried  out,  *I  know  the 
canning  little  things  '11  not  come  as  long 
as  we  are  watching  for  them ;  but  when 
we  are  aWay,  and  the  shutters  shut,  then 
they  will  come  and  play.' 

At  that  moment  the  tea  bell  rang, 
and  no  more  was  said  on  the  subject ; 
bat  when  we  were  sitting  round  the 
table,  there  was  one  chair  vacant, — ^little 
Annie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen..  At 
first  it  was,  thought  she  would  be  hiding, 
and  would  soon  make  her  appearance  ; 
bat  time  went  on,  and  still  no  Annie 
appeared,  and  we  began  to  get  anxious. 
Vie  hunted  all  over  the  house ;  she  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  we  got  into  a  great 
state  of  alarm.  At  last,  as  she  evidently 
was  not  in  the  house,  we  unanimously 
agreed  she  must  be  out  of  the  house 
(though  it  seemed  very  improbable  that 
Bhe  would  leave  it  and  go  out  alone  on 
sach  a  night) ;  so  her  papa  and  brothers 
equipped  themselves  to  set  out  and 
look  for  her.  But  when  the  door  was 
opened,  a  little  black  object  was  seen  sit- 
ting on  the  snow  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
(otherwise  the  fairies'  palace),  which  on 
investigation  proved  to  be  Annie.  Poor 
little  thing,  rfie  was  half-starved  with 
cold  1  but  when  she  was  brought  in  and 
warmed,  and  got  a  cup  of  nice  hot  tea, 
she  revived,  and  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  the  worse  of  her  adventure. 

It  appeared  the  simple  little  thing  had 
believed  all  she  had  heard  about  the 
fairies,  and  had  gone  out  to  see  them 
after  the  shutters  were  shut. 

Next  morning  she  announced  she  had 
had  *  a  very  pitty  dream  all  about  the 
fays.' 

We  asked  what  it  was,  and  she  said 
that  she  had  dreamt  the  tree  really  was 
a  fairies'  palace,  and  instead  of  being 
white,  it  was  all  red  and  blue  and  gold 
and  green,  and  that  there  were  a  great 
many  lovely  little  fairies  all  dancing' 
about  in  it.    As  she  stood  entranced, 


gazing  at  them,  she  saw  them  form  into 
a  kind  of  airy  chain,  and  float  nearer 
and  nearer  till  they  came  almost  close 
to  her;  then  they  grouped  round  one 
who  seemed  to  be  the  queen,  who  ap- 

Froached  Annie,  and  said,  *  Dear  child, 
have  come  to  offer  you  a  fairy  gift. 
You  can  take  your  choice  of  what  you 
would  like,  but  be  careful  to  choose 
well,  for  you  must  abide  by  your  deci- 
sion, whatever  it  may  be.^  Then  the 
fairy  signalled  to  her  attendants,  and 
they  brought  forward  the  gifts.  One 
brought  a  ring  which  had  the  power 
of  making  its  possessor  very  clever  ; 
another  a  brooch,  which  would  make 
its  fortunate  owner  remarkably  beauti- 
ful ;  and  there  were  a  great  many  little 
trinkets,  each  with  some  peculiar  virtue 
belonging  to  it.  Annie  was  very  much 
puzzled,  for  she  wished  to  make  a  good 
choice,  of  course,  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  decide  among  so  many  pretty  things. 
But  at  last  she  fixed  upon  a  beautiful 
little  red  heart,  which  had  the  power  of 
making  her  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her.  After  she  had  decided,  the  fairy 
and  her  attendants  flew  away.  Annie 
awoke,  and  was  much  disappointed  to 
find  it  was  all  a  dream.  And  so  ended 
little  Annie's  search  after  the  fairies. 

Now,  my  dear  little  readers,  you  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  there  are  no 
such  beings  as  fairies.  You  would  not 
think  of  acting  as  little  Annie  did ;  but 
nevertheless  there  are  a  great  many 
children,  and  grown-up  people  too,  who 
act  as  foolish  a  part  as  Annie.  Annie 
went  out  in  a  vain  search  after  the 
fairies ;  and  a  great  many  people  set  off 
in  just  as  vain  a  search  after  happiness, 
because  they  look  for  it  where  it  is  not 
to  be  found,  or,  if  it  should  be  attained, 
it  is  very  fleeting  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
leaves  anything  but  happiness  behind. 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  king  who  set 
his  heart  on  conquest,  and  who  went 
on  taking  country  after  .country,  until 
at  last  he  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
summit  of  his  ambition ;  and  then  what 
do  we  hear  him  saying?  That  now  he 
was  perfectly  happy  ?  Alas  1  no.  In- 
stead of  that,  he  sorrowfully  exclaims, 
*Is  this  all?'  And  so  it  ever  is.  A 
celebrated  Frenchman,  named  De  Tocque- 
ville,  in  his  last  days,  said  he  had  at- 
tained a  position  of  fame  and  eminence 
far  above  any  he  had  ever  expected  to 
reach.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  hid 
career,  he  had  thought  of  gaining  it,  he 
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would  hATe  imagined  that  th^n,  indeed, 
he  would  be  perfectly  happy.  But  he 
found  it  was  not  bo,  and  he  now  saw 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any 
earthly  position,  howeyer  exalted,  to 
giye  happiness. 

Onoe  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  Persian 
monarch,  who  had  exhausted  all  the 
pleasures  he  could  think  of,  and  who,  as 
a  last  resource,  offered  a  prize.  Now  I 
know  you  are  all  fond  of  prizes ;  and 
how  eager  you  are  before  the  examina- 
tion, working  so  hard,  and  scarcely  able 
to  think  of  anything  but  the  expected 
prize,  and  how  you  long  for  the  im- 
portant and  decisiye  moment  to  arrive 
which  will  put  an  end  to  all  your  sus- 
pense !  But  although  you  may  think  it 
very  difficult  to  gain  a  prize,  I  am 
afraid  this  offered  reward  of  the  Persian 
king*s  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
get,  for  he  offered  it  to  any  one  who 
would  invent  some  new  amusement. 

Little  children  are  apt  to  think  that 
kings  and  queens  must  be  very  happy 
people,  but  you  see  that  is  quite  a 
mistake ;  for  though  this  monarch  had 
all  that  wealth  could  give  him,  yet  he 
was  not  satisfied.  Solomon  went  the 
whole  round  of  earthly  pleasures  till  he 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  them  all,  and 
we  find  him  exclaiming,  ^Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity!'  This  seems  a 
sad  conclusion  to  arrive  at ;  but  we  must 
go  on  and  see  what  he  says  further, 
^  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter :  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man.'  Ah !  that  is  it.  We  must  not 
forget  that  *he  builds  too  low  who 
builds  beneath  the  skies.'  It  is  only  in 
fearing  God  and  keeping  His  command- 


ments that  we  can  find  true  happineas; 
but,  alas  I  a  great  many  people  do  not 
seem  to  think  so,  and  it  is  sad  to  Bee 
the  devices  to  which  they  betake  theoi- 
selves  in  the  vain  quest.  Happiness 
they  feel  they  must  have,  at  whatever 
cost,  and  so  they  go  on  spending  *  their 
money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and 
their  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not,^  and  pass  their  time  in  *  vain  regrets 
for  things  as  vain.'  Now  I  hope,  mj 
dear  little  readers,  you  will  not  fall  into 
any  such  mistake,  but  will  seek  happiness 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  and  which, 
when  found,  can  never  be  taken  away. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  then,  to  ^  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God ; '  aiid  I  can 
assure  you,  if  you  are  diligent  and 
earnest  seekers,  you  will  be  happy 
finders,  for  Jesus  has  said,  *  Those  that 
seek  me  early  shall  find  me.' 

*  If  I  come  to  JesQS, 

He  will  make  me  glad; 

He  will  give  me  pleasure, 

When  my  heart  is  sad. 

If  I  come  to  Jesus, 

Happy  I  shall  be ; 
He  is  gently  calling 
Little  ones  like  me. 

*■  If  I  come  to  Jesus, 

He  will  hear  my  prayer ; 
For  He  loves  me  dearly, 
And  my  sins  did  bear. 

*  If  I  come  to  Jesas, 

He  will  take  my  hand ; 
He  will  kindly  lead  me 
To  a  better  land. 

^  There,  with  happy  children, 

Bobed  in  snowy  whitei 
I  shall  see  my  Saviour 

In  that  world  so  bright' 


REVISION  OF  THE  STANDARDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — The  word  *  Revision '  has  come  to 
the  front  within  the  last  few  months, 
to  wake  a  slumbering  Church.  Our 
subordinate  standards  must  be  revised. 
And  why  not?  We  are  revising  the 
Bible  itself,  and  it  would  be  strange  if 
the  Confession  and  Catechisms  did  not 
need  to  be  revised.  The  point  of  the 
argument  is  not  very  apparent.  We 
are  not  revising  the  Bible,  but  merely 
the  translation  of  it;  and  if  the  Con- 


fession is  to  remain  until  the  Scriptores 
are  revised,  it  has  a  long  lease  of  life- 
There  must  be  some  stronger  reason 
than  this,  or  the  question  would  not 
receive  a  moment^s  attention. 

One  or  two  persons,  perhaps,  under 
the  name  of  a  revision  of  the  Confu- 
sion, mean  a  total  destruction  of  it 
It  is  not  this  or  that  doctrine  they 
object  to,  or  this  or  that  mode  of  stating 
the  doctrine,  but  the  whole  system  ox 
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truth  embodied  in  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms, — ^the  doctrines  of  grace,  of 
redemptioD,  of  election,  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptol^,  of  retribution. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  spend  any  time  in 
discussing  these  yiews,  as  they  are  sub- 
yereive  of  the  whole  system  of  eyan- 
gelical  truth. 

Others  wish  to  have  our  subordinate 
standards  reduced  from  a  threefold 
statement  of  &  great  system  of  divinity, 
to  a  brief  summary  of  main  truths,  as 
the  fall  and  corruption  of  man,  the 
Trinity,  the  atonement,  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  state.  We 
believe  that,  could  a  general  agreement 
be  come  to  on  this  point,  it  might  be 
the  best  for  all  purposes.  It  would 
be  a  creed  common  to  ministers  and 
people;  it  would  enable  us  to  present 
our  doctrines  to  the  world  in  a  compact 
fonn ;  we  should  preach  from  the  same 
centrid  truths  as  we  now  do,  but  with 
a  larger  radius,  and  therefore  a  larger 
circumference,  and  we  should  be  dis- 
engaged from  forms  of  expression  which 
are  difficult  to  explain  and  even  to 
defend.  The  grand  objection  to  such 
a  wholesale  revision  is,  that  we  are  not 
prepared  for  it.  Any  such  proposal  it 
is  probable  would  meet  with  no  en- 
couragement. There  would  be  innu- 
merable fears  and  suspicions  regarding 
the  doctrines  which  were  and  were  not 
to  be  included;  and  the  formidable 
word  heresy  would  be  spoken  very  loudly 
at  the  omission  of  any  of  the  old  familiar 
doctrines.  The  experience  of  our  Church 
in  the  revision  of  its  Hymn  Book  gives 
Q8  a  faint  idea  of  the  agitation  and 
heart-burnings  which  an  immediate  and 
premature  attempt  to  revise  the  Con- 
feesion  in  this  manner  would  create. 

But  a  revision  may  possibly  be  accom- 
pliahed  on  a  more  moderate  scale,  which 
would  meet  all  that  is  clamant,  and 
prejMffe  the  way  for  a  more  extensive 
revisal  should  that  ever  become  neces- 
8My.  We  have  a  pattern  made  to  our 
hand  in  our  own  formula  of  ordination, 
and  in  the  basis  of  union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  formula, 
▼e  have  the  well-known  exception  to 
the  standard :  *  It  being  understood  that 
you  are  not  required  to  approve  of  any- 
thing in  these  documents  which  teaches, 
or  is  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or 
persecuting  and  intolerant  principles 
^  religion.'     The  terms  iu  the  Basis 


are  not  so  well  known.  There  is  first 
a  liberating  clause :  *  That  with  regard 
to  those  ministers  and  sessions  who 
may  think  that  the  2d  section  of  the 
20Ui  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
authorizes  free  communion,  .  .  .  they 
shall  enjoy  in  the  united  body  what 
they  enjoyed  in  their  separate  com- 
munions,— the  right  of  acting  on  their 
conscientious  convictions.'  There  is 
also  a  supplementary  clause :  *  That 
this  Church  solemnly  recognises  the 
obligations  to  hold  forth  as  well  as  to 
hold  fast  the  doctrine  and  law  of 
Christ,  and  to  make  exertions  for  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  blessmgs  of 
His  gospel  at  home  and  abroad.' 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
there  are  statements  in  the  Confession 
and  Catechisms  which  it  is  desirable  to 
have  modified  in  some  form.  There  is 
the  unqualified  declaration  that  God 
cheated  of  nothing  the  world  and  all 
things  therein  in  the  space  of  six  days. 
There  is  the  bare  and  absolute  phrase 
which  occurs  in  various  forms,  '  that  by 
the  decree  of  God,  others  are  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death,' — a  mode 
of  expression  which,  though  undoubtedly 
modified  and  explained  elsewhere  to 
mean  that  this  fore- ordination  does  in 
no  way  interfere  with  man's  free  acts 
or  responsibility,  and  is  carried  out  only 
for  his  sins,  yet  is  exceedingly  liable  to 
be  misunderstood,  is  calculated  to  give 
great  offence,  and  has  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  many.  There  is  also  the  grave 
omission  of  a  full  representation  of  the 
doctrine  of  John  iii.  16,  which  should 
have  a  foremost  place  in  every  creed 
and  confession :  *  God  so  loved  the 
world.'  These  are  examples  of  the 
chief  objections  which  occur  to  oiur 
subordinate  standards.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  for  the  Church  to  anite  in 
a  new  liheratiiig  clause  and  in  a  new 
supplementary '  clause  ? — ^the  liberating 
clause  to  exempt  us  from  any  necessary 
adherence  to  explicit  statements  regard- 
ing the  period  of  creation,  and  from 
extreme  statements  regarding  fore-ordi- 
nation ;  and  the  supplementary  clause 
to  bring  out  into  great  prominence  the 
relation  of  the  gospel  and  the  death  of 
Christ  to  the  whole  world.  Were  this 
view  adopted,  we  might  omit  the  Larger 
Catechism  from  our  standards;  we 
might  even  make  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, with  the  above  alterations,  our 
creed.      The  plan  may  be  summarily 
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rejected  for  its  dumsiness  and  cnm- 
broufioess  and  its  want  of  thorough- 
ness. It  may  be  said,  Let  us  do  nothing 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  lasting  renovation.  But 
surely  we  should  look  at  the  practicable 
as  well  as  at  what  is  abstractly  best. 
We  fear  that  a  very  extensive  altera- 
tion would  not  succeed ;  and  that  were 
some  scheme  such  as   has  now    been 


named  attempted,  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  many  minds  who  cannot  quite 
clear  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  still 
less  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  their 
acceptance  of  a  Confession  which,  while 
they  cordially  assent  to  its  main  doc- 
trine, contains  statements  and  modes  o1 
expressing  doctrines  which  are  not 
strictly  scriptural — Yours,  etc., 

A  MiNISTEB. 


^ntdlxQtna.—Winxtitla  ^xtnb^Uxmn  €)snxclg. 


PBESBTTBBIAL  PBOCBBDINOB. 

Aberdeen, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
13th  February,  when  the  clerk  intimated 
that  sick  sapply  had  been  appointed  for 
Charlotte  Street  for  three  Sabbaths, 
when  Mr.  Galbraith  thanked  the  presby- 
tery, and  intimated  his  intention  to 
resume  his  public  duties.  In  reference  to 
Dr.  MacGiirs  letter,  it  was  agreed  to 
report  that  Dr.  MacGill  should  no  longer 
be  debarred  from  exercising  his  functions 
as  a  member  of  the  Superior  Church 
Courts.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aged  Ministers*  Fund  should 
use  means  for  securing  a  liberal  collec- 
tion for  that  fund  during  the  current 
year  from  all  the  congregations  in  the 
presbytery.  Agreed  also  that  an 
evangelist  be  requested  from  Dr.  Scott, 
in  order  to  conduct  evangelistic  meetings 
in  connection  with  the  congregations  in 
Aberdeen,  before  the  communion  season 
in  April. — ^The  presbytery  met  again  on 
10th  April,  when  Mr.  Dickie  gave  in 
report  anent  Superintendence  of  Students 
attending  University  of  Aberdeen.  Mr. 
Dickie  received  the  thanks  of  the  presby- 
tery, and  was  instructed  to  transmit  his 
report  to  the  Theological  Committee. 
Mr.  Rankine  gave  in  report  on  Statistics 
for  year  1876.  There  was  an  increase  on 
all  the  items  referred  to  in  such  reports, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  decrease  in 
attendance  at  Sabbath  schools.  The 
congregational  income  over  the  presby- 
tery was  £3326,  being  an  increase  of 
£136 ;  for  missionary  and  benevolent 
purposes,  £1116,  being  an  increase  of 
£235;  the  average  per  member  was 
£1,  8s.  9d.,  being  an  increase  of  2s.  3id. 
Thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Rankine,  and 
the  usual  abstract  was  to  be  put  in 
circulation  among  the  members  of  the 
various  congregatiobs.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  recommend  that  Dr. 
Ker  be  appointed  Professor  of  Practical 
Training.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  Colviiie 


for  his  valuable  and  gratnitous  services 
in  conducting  evangelistic  meetings  in 
Aberdeen  during  the  previous  month. 
Mr.  Beatt,  convener  of  Committee  on 
Public  Questions,  proposed  two  petitions 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  one  against 
the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts,  and  another 
in  favour  of  Banns  Proclamations  Bill 
Dr.  Robson  was  appointed  moderator  for 
next  twelve  months. 

AnnandcUe, — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Annan  on  27th  March  last— the 
Bev.  David  Thomas,  moderator.  A 
petition  from  the  Holywell  eongregation 
was  presented  and  read,  asking  the  pres- 
bytery to  appoint  one  of  its  number  to 
moderate  in  a  caU.  Messrs.  William 
Potts  and  John  Holliday  appeared  m 
commissioners.  It  was  shown  that' the 
membership  of  the  congregation  was  35, 
and  that  they  were  unanimous  in  the 
petition,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to 
give  to  the  minister  that  may  be  settled  a 
stipend  of  £80,  with  manse  and  garden, 
and  two  Sabbaths  as  holidays.  The 
presbytery  unanimously  approved  of 
these  proposals,  and  granted  the  modera- 
tion as  craved.  The  moderation  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  10th  May,  and 
Mr.  Watson  to  preach  and  preside.  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  the  minute  in  the  case  to  the  Home 
Mission  Board,  with  a  request  for  their 
attention.  Bead  a  communication  from 
the  Home  Mission  Secretary,  bearing  that 
three  United  Presbyterian  elders  pre* 
sen  ted  through  him  copies  of  the  Friie 
Essays  on  Systematic  Beneficence  for 
each  minister  and  session-clerk  in  the 
presbytery.  Agreed  to  thank  the  donors 
through  Dr.  Scott.  The  clerk,  as  convener 
of  the  presbytery's  Committee  on  Statistics, 
read  a  report,  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. On  the  remit  from  Synod  on 
Representation  of  Sessions  in  Presb^r* 
teries  and  Synods  being  taken  up,  it 
was  found  that  the  presbytery  by  a 
majority  disapprove  of  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  overture  from  the  English 
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Synod.  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  to  re- 
present the  presbytery  on  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  and 
also  to  be  moderator  of  presbytery  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  is  to  he  held  at  Annan,  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  third  Sabbath  of 
Jone,  at  11.45  ▲.ic. 

Banffghire.— This  presbytery  met  at 
Banff  on  3d  April — Mr.  Macf'arlane, 
moderator.  A  moderation  in  a  call  to 
Grange  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Simmers 
was  appointed  to  preach  and  moderate 
on  23d  April.  Mr.  M*Douall,  at  present 
in  charge  of  Findnchty,  presented  a 
petition  to  Synod  to  be  admitted  to  snch 
statas  in  the  Church  as  the  Synod  may 
approve,  in  order  to  his  settlement  there, 
provided  that  sacii  status  be  one  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  his  standing  and  usefal- 
ness.  The  presbytery  agreed  unanimously 
to  transmit  his  application  ;  and  further 
agreed,  in  view  of  the  terms  of  Mr. 
M'Douall's  application,  to  supplement  its 
fonner '  recommendation'  to  Synod,  to  the 
extent  *  that  he  be  admitted  either  to  the 
status  of  a  minister  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  or  of  an  ordained 
missionary  at  Findochty,  provided  that 
the  status  of  a  missionary  entitle  him 
to  sit  in  session  and  dispense  seal- 
ing ordinances.'  The  presbytery  agreed 
unanimously  to  ask  from  the  Synod  a 
favourable  consideration  of  the  applica- 
tion. •  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gilmour  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  Committee  on  Bills 
and  Overtures  at  the  coming  meeting  of 
Synod. 

Berwick — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
17th  of  April — the  Rev.  John  Stark, 
moderator.  The  roll  was  adjusted  for 
the  Synod ;  and  Mr.  Philip  Wilson,  elder, 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery 
in  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures. 
The  clerk  was  instructed  to  return  thanks 
through  Dr.  Scott  for  the  gift  of  copies  ofthe 
Prize  Essays  on  Systematic  Beneficence, 
one  for  each  minister  and  one  for  each 
session-clerk  in  the  presbytery.  Messrs. 
Meams  and  Halliday  were  certified  by 
the  professors  as  having  finished  their 
studies  at  the  Divinity  Hall ;  and  subjects 
of  trial  for  licence  were  assigned  to  them. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  disposing  of 
the  legacies  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
^ish,  of  Coldstream,  to  Norham  South 
Congregation  and  Holy  Island,  Mr.  Fish 
having  imposed  on  the  presbytery  the 
obligation  of  applying  the  money.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  legacy 
for  Norham  be  paid  over  to  that  congre- 
gation, to  aid  them  in  providing  a 
suitable  manse  for  their  minister.  It  was 
speed  to  pay  £45  to  the  treasurer  of 
Holy  Island  Mission,  £15  of  which  is  to 


be  at  once  added  to  the  funds,  and  the 
remaining  £30  to  be  laid  out  in  annual 
sums  of  £10  for  the  three  following  year^. 
A  report  on  the  distribution  of  the  Synod 
Surplus  Fund  was  read,  from  which*  it 
appeared  that  10  of  the  14  congregations 
of  the  presbytery  had  received  aid  last 
year  from  this  fund ;  and  that  7  of  the 
congregations,  receiving  this  aid  had  in- 
creased in  membership,  while  only  3 
had  diminished.  The  minimum  stipend 
of  £200,  which  has  been  aimed  at  for 
someyears,  has  now  been  reached, — a^snlt 
in  which  the  presbytery  expressed  much 
gratification,  and  which  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  zealous  efforts  of  Mr.  Morton,  of 
Greenock,  convener  of  the  Synod's 
Augmentation  Committee.  Two  of  the 
ten  congregations  have  reached  the 
minimum ;  two  others  have  been  raised 
to  £197,  10s. ;  while  the  rest  are  advancing 
towards  the  minimum.  The  English 
congregations  are  highest  in  proportionate 
giving;  but  four  of  the  congregations 
were  entitled  to  £40,  as  they  give  upwards 
of  14s.  per  member  for  stipend,  and  only 
one  is  so  low  as  lOs.  per  member.  The 
Rev.  A.  B.  Robertson,  convener,  gave 
the  report  on  Statistics  for  the  past  year. 
The  income  for  congregational  purposes 
was£2634, 13s.  lid., being  £300  in  advance 
of  the  previous  year.  The  income  for 
missionary  and  benevolent  purposes  was 
£464,  58.' 8d.,  which  was  £10  less  than 
the  previous  year.  The  ordinary  income 
is  meant  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  and 
managers  are  not  entitled  to  apply  any 
part  of  it  to  extraordinary  purposes,  such 
as  the  liquidation  of  debt  on  the  property, 
or  extra  repairs.  Some  time  was  spent  in 
considering  special  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  congregations. 
On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Ritchie,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Mearns,  the  presbytery  received 
the  report  on  Statistics ;  expressed  their 
gratification  at  the  facts  stated  in  it,  in 
respect  of  the  amount  of  membership  and 
also  their  contributions;  and  tendered 
the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  to  the  com* 
mittee,  and  especially  the  convener.  An 
overture  to  the  Synod,  signed  by  fifty- 
four  members  of  Coldingham  congrega- 
tion, on  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine  in 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
Synod.  Next  meeting  was  fixed  for 
5th  June. 

Dunfermlfne.'-'Thia  presbytery  met  on 
Wednesday  the  28th  March — the  Rev. 
Mr.  Munro,  moderator  p.  d.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomson  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling,  Messrs.  Conway  and  George  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  Mr.  Landreth 
from  the  Fresbytery  of  Arbroath,  and  Mr. 
Traill,  missionary,    from    India,     being 
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present,  were  invited  to  correspond.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  clerk,  it  was  agreed 
to  recommend  the  congregations  within 
the  bounds  to  make  use  in  public  worship 
of  the  new  Hymn  Book  lately  sanctioned 
by  the  Synod.  Arrangements  were  sanc- 
tioned for  having  two  students  to  labour 
as  missionaries  for  the  summer  six  months 
in  Crossgates  and  Lochgelly.  Mr.  Graham 
intimated  that  at  next  meeting  he  would 
move  that  the  presbytery  overture  the 
Synod  on  the  question  of  Disestablishment. 
It  yi^  unanimously  agreed  to  petition 
Parliament   in  favour  of  Mr.  McLaren's 

*  Church  Rates  Bill '  and  Dr.  Cameron's 

*  Banns  Bill;'  also  for  the  total  repeal  of 
the  *  Contagions  Diseases  Acts ; '  and  if 
necessary,  to  petition  in  favour  of  O. 
Morgan's  'Burials  Bill.*  The  presbytery 
next  proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
William  George,  A.M.  Mr.  Moir,  Cair- 
neyhill,  preached,  and  Mr.  Munro,  Kin- 
cardine, ordained  and  addressed  the 
minister  and  people.  Mr.  George's  name 
was  added  to  the  roll  of  presbytery,  and 
he  took  his  seat  accordingly.  Next 
meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  24th 
April,  at  eleven  o'clock  ▲.x. 

Dundee, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday  the  20th  March-^Rev.  Alexander 
Miller,  moderator.  The  clerk  intimated 
that  he  had  received  copies  of  Prize 
Essays  on  Systematic  Beneticence  for  the 
ministers  and  session- clerks  of  the  con- 
gregations of  the  presbytery,  presented 
by  the  three  United  Presbyterian  elders 
who  gave  the  fund  for  instituting  the 
prizes.  It  was  agreed  to  thank  the 
donors  for  their  generous  gift.  The 
call  of  Ryehill  congregation,  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  James  Drummond,  Alex- 
andria, and  signed  by  56  members  and 
19  adherents,  was  sustained  by  the 
presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Laurie 
appointed  to  accompany  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and 
Greenock.  According  to  previous  notice, 
Mr.  Donaldson,  eider,  moved,  'That  the 
presbytery  overture  the  Synod,  at  its  first 
meeting,  in  favour  of  individual  sessions 
being  represented  by  more  than  one  elder 
both  at  meetings  of  presbytery  and  Synod.' 
The  motion  was  seconded.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded,  'That  the  presbytery  do 
not  deem  it  expedient  in  the  meantime 
to  adopt  the  motion.'  The  latter  motion 
was  carried.  Mr.  Taylor,  according  to 
notice  given,  moved, '  That  the  presbytery 
overture  the  Synod  anent  an  annual 
conference  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Synod,  for  the  consideration  of  important 
denominational  and  public  questions.' 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to;  and  Messrs.  George 
and  Taylor,  ministers,  and  Mr.  Donald- 


son, elder,  were  appointed  to  support  the 
overture.  Took  up  the  overture  from  the 
Synod  anent  representation  of  sessions, 
which  is  as  follows : — '  That  when  sessions 
cannot  send  one  of  their  own  namber  to 
represent  them  in  presbyteries  and  Synods, 
they  be  allowed  to  choose  an  elder  from 
a  sister  congregation  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative.' It  was  decided  by  a  majoritj 
to  disapprove  of  the  overture.  It  was 
agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  eo* 
operate  with  the  committee  of  the  Free 
Church  Presbytery  with  the  view  of 
getting  the  present  law  of  ScotlsDd 
regulating  the  proclamation  of  banni  of 
marriage  abolished — the  clerk,  convener. 
Mr.  Jack,  convener  of  the  presbytery's 
Committee  on  Statistics,  submitted  his 
report  for  the  year  1876,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  number  of  congregations 
on  the  roll  is  20,  elders  172,  members 
7252,  being  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  326;  average  Sabbath  attendance 
8525;  amount  raised  for  ordinary 
congregational  purposes  by  means  of  seat 
rents,  coUeciions,  and  subscriptions, 
£6443,  lis.  7id.;  amount  raised  for  debt 
on  new  buildings,  £2306,  169.  5^d.;  total 
congregational  income,  £9023,  48.  7d. 
Stipend  paid  from  congregational  fnnds, 
£4315,  19s.  8^d. ;  total  expenditure, 
£11,0.'>4,  2s.  I0}d.  Amount  raised  for 
missionary  and  benevolent  purposes, 
£1887,  8s.  10^.;  total  raised  for  all  par- 
poses,  £10,910,  88.  5^d.  4543  yoong 
persons  are  receiving  religious  instrnction 
in  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes. 
The  aggregate  attendance  at  prayer  meet- 
ings is  1023.  Mr.  Jack  received  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  presbytery  for  his 
report. 

Edinburgh, — ^The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  presbytery  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Institute,  St. 
Andrew  Street,  3d  April.  Mr.  A.  Gardi- 
ner, Dean  Street  Church,  was  appointed 
to  moderate  in  a  call  to  the  St.  Andrew's 
Place  Church,  the  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  the  17  th,  at  seven  o'clock.  A 
moderation  of  call  was  granted  to  the 
North  Leith  Church,  for  a  colleague  to 
Dr.  Harper, — the  meeting  ,of  the  congre- 
gation to  take  place  on  the  16th  inst, 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  Dr.  Harper,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Williamson,  Queensferry,  to 
preside.  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  Canongate,gaYe 
in  the  report  of  a  committee  on  certain 
documents  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
presbytery  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Brown,  Berwick, 
with  the  request  that  they  shoold 
be  transmitted  to  the  Synod.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  it  W 
agreed  not  to  transmit  them.  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson  gave  in  a  report  of  a 
committee  as  to  the  efficient  mainteDioce 
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in  Scotland  of  secondary  education  and 
the  continnance  of  the  Scotch  Board  of 
Education,  which,  after  discussion,  was 
agreed  to.  A  petition,  signed  hy  35 
persons,  who  have  for  a  short  time  past 
been  •  worshipping  in  the  Literary  Insti- 
tute, to  be  formed  into  a  separate  congre- 
gation, was  received  by  the  presbytery, 
and  Mr.  Firret  heard  in  sapport  of  it. 
The  presbytery  ordered  intimation  of  the 
application  to  be  made  to  the  adjoining 
sessions,  so  that  they  may  be  heard  in 
their  own  interest  in  connection  with  the 
matter  at  the  next  meeting.  It  was 
agreed  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  17th  April, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  to  consider  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Mill  anent  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  other  business. 
Mr.  Mill  stated  his  motion  was  as  follows : 
— *That  the  time  has  now  come  when  a 
change  should  be  made  in  the  formula  of 
sabscription,  to  the  extent  that  approval 
be  not  required  to  anything  in  the  Con- 
fession or  Catechisms — Larger  or  Shorter 
—not  explicitly  declared  in  or  legitimately 
inferential  from  the  word  of  God.'  Dr. 
Feddie  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
as  an  amendment, — *■  That  the  presbytery 
disapprove  of  the  change  in  the  formula 
of  assent  to  the  subordinate  standards, 
and  therefore  dismiss  the  proposal.' — 
This  presbytery  met  again  at  Dalkeith 
on  the  10th  of  April,  for  the  induction  of 
the  Rev.  James  Fraser,  late  of  West 
Calder.  Mr.  I>ewar,  Musselburgh,  and 
Dr.  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  conducted  the 
seryices. — The  presbytery  met,  according 
to  appointment,  in  5  Queen  Street,  on 
17th  April.  Dr.  Cairns,  on  behalf  of  the 
Theological  Education  Committee,  inti- 
mated that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive 
applications  from  congregations  for  the 
services  of  students  during  the  recess,  the 
committee  being  prepared  to  meet  any 
money  difficulty  that  might  arise  in  any 
case.  Mr.  Mill  having  supported  his 
motion,  slightly  altered,  anent  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  it  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Marray,  elder.  Dr.  Feddie,  in  proposing 
his  motion,  prefixed,  *That  while  the 
presbytery  recognise  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  Church  in  certain  circumstances 
to  revise  its  subordinate  standards,'  etc. 
Mr.  Gloag,  Nicolson  Street  Church, 
seconded  the  motion.  On  a  vote  beins 
taken,  2  voted  for  Mr.  Mill's  motion  and 
40  for  Dr.  Peddie's.  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnstone 
ga?e  notice  that  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery  he  would  move,  *That  Mr. 
Mill  be  requested  either  to  table  his 
speech  regarding  the  standards  of  the 
Chnrch  made  to-day  in  the  presbytery, 
or  instead  thereof  to  formulate  and 
present  in  writing  to  the  presbytery  any 
statements  in  the   Confession  of  Faith 


which  he  regards  as  not  explicitly 
declared  in,  or  legitimately  inferential 
from,  the  word  of  God.'  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  transmit  to  the  Synod 
an  overture  aiient  the  proclamation  of 
banns. 

Hlgin  and  Inverness, — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  10th  April— Bev. 
John  Whyte,  Moyness,  moderator.  The 
clerk  read  a  communication  from  the  con* 
gregation  of  Burghead,  requesting  the  mo- 
deration of  a  call  on  an  early  day.  Mr. 
Wood,  commissioner  from  the  congrega- 
tion, having  stated  that  the  application  was 
nnanimous,  the  moderation  of  a  call  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  Monday  the 
23d  April,  at  11.30  ▲.]!.,  Mr.  Pringle  to 
preside.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  peti- 
tion Parliament  in  favour  of  Dr.  Cameron's 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  present  system 
in  the  proclamation  of  banns,  and  also  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.  JSText  meeting  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Elgin,  on  Monday  after  the  first 
Sabbath  of  May. 

Oallouxiy. — This  presbytery  met,  Sd 
April,  and  was  constituted  by  Mr.  Watson, 
moderator.  Devotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Carslaw.  Messrs.  John 
M^Master  and  Samuel  Girvan  appeared  as 
commissioners  from  Port  William,  and 
laid '  upon  the  table  a  petition  from  the 
congregation  there  for  a  moderation  in  a 
call  to  one  to  be  colleague  and  successor 
to  Mr.  Dunlop.  The  commissioners  stated 
that  the  meeting  of  the  congregation  at 
which  the  petition  was  adopted  had  been 
regularly  called,  largely  attended,  and  ap- 
plied unanimously  for  a  moderation.  They 
farther  stated  that  the  income  of  the  senior 
minister  from  all  sources  would  be  at  least 
£80,  along  with  the  manse  and  garden,  and 
that  that  of  thejunior  minister,  it  was  hoped, 
would  amount  to  about  £200,  together  with 
£20  instead  of  a  manse.  The  petition  was 
granted ;  and  Mr.  Fleming  was  appointed 
to  moderate  at  Port  William  on  the  24th 
of  this  month.  The  presbytery  roll  was 
adjusted.  The  Rev.  Robert  Cameron, 
Glasgow,  was  appointed. to  represent  the 
presbytery  on  the  Mission  Board  for  the 
next  four  years.  Twenty- two  volumes  of 
prize  essays  on  Systematic  Beneficence, 
*  The  Lord's  Offering,'  were  presented  to 
the  ministers  and  session-clerks  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery.  The  presbytery 
thanked  the  generous  donors.  It  was 
agreed  to  nominate  Dr.  John  Eer  to  the 
Chair  of  Practical  Training  in  the  Theo- 
logical Hall.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Muirhead  was 
appointed  to  the  Committee  of  Bills  and 
Overtures. 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  10th  April — Rev.  Mr.  Brunton, 
moderator.    A  call  from  the  congregation 
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of  Oban  to  tbe  Rer.  W.  Proctor  wa« 
■astained.  It  was  agreed  to  give  no 
jadicial  deliverance  on  the  subject  of 
Fast  Days,  but  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hand  of  sessions ;  also,  that  the  presbytery 
take  steps  to  ascertain  from  sessions  what 
day  would  be  most  suitable  for  them  to 
observe  religious  worship  in  coni)ection 
with  the  communion.  Mr.  R.  T.Middleton, 
elder,  said — As  they  were  all  aware,  at 
last  meeting  of  Synod  it  was  agreed  that 
the  coming  meeting  should  be  held  in 
Glasgow,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
He  happened  to  be  convener  of  that 
committee ;  they  had  held  a  great  many 
meetings,  and  he  wished  to  state  the 
result  of  their  work.  They  proposed  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  should  be  held 
in  John  Street  Church,  and  they  had 
received  the  consent  of  the  managers 
to  that  arrangement.  This  church 
was  well  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  meeting.  The  court,  which  would 
occupy  the  lower  part,  would  have  ample 
room,  and  the  audience  would  also  be 
able  in  the  galleries  to  see  and  hear  what 
was  going  on  below.  The  accommodation 
for  committee  meetings  would  be  very 
ample.  They  expected  to  have  five  com- 
mittee rooms  ;  and  in  the  colonnade  there 
would  be  a  reception  room,  to  which 
members  of  the  court  might  have  their 
letters  and  telegrams  addressed.  There 
would  also  be  a  reception  room  in  the 
Brown  Library  of  the  church  in  Virginia 
Street.  On  Tuesday  morning,  a  breakfast 
would  be  held  in  the  Corporation  Gal- 
leries. The  moderator  would  receive  the 
members  of  the  Synod  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  at  half-past  eight  would  take  the 
chair  at  the  breakfast  table.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  missionary  meeting 
would  be  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,' 
Great  Western  Road,  a  place  capable  of 
holding  an  immense  number  of  people. 
The  Moderator  would  preside,  and  Drs. 
Scott  and  MacGill  would  make  statements. 
The  members  of  the  Mission  Board  would 
be  designated ;  and  addresses  would  be 
given  by,  among  others.  Rev.  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  of  London,  and  probably  Dr.* 
Mofiat,  the  celebrated  missionary.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  the 
convenience  of  brethren  who  came  from 
the  country ;  and  such  of  them  who 
desired  to  have  accoinmodation  looked 
after  for  them,  were  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  Mr.  Bamett  or  Dr.  Scott. 
The  Elders'  Association  of  Glasgow,  Mr. 
Middleton  added,  would  hold  a  breakfast 
in  the  Corporation  Rooms  on  Thursday 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Calderwood  would  preside ;  and  the 
same  association   intended  having  three 


prayer  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  im- 
mediately preceding,  viz.  the  13th  May, 
in  different  pans  of  the  city,  to  ask  God's 
blessing  on  the  meeting  of  Synod.  Dr. 
Scott  also  made  a  statement.  In  connec- 
tion* with  the  meeting  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Mr.  Middleton  had  told  tbe 
presbytery  that  Dr.  Moffat  was  expected. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  ha^  expressed  his  great 
desire  to  be  present  at  the  SyncKl  in 
Glasgow,  as  he  was  at  one  in  Edinburgh 
some  years  ago,  but  in  consequence  of 
illness  he  would  not  be  able  to  attend. 
It  was  hoped  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming 
Stevenson,  of  Dublin,  would  be  present  at 
the  missionary  meeting.  At  that  meeting 
a  large  collection,  which  would  indicate 
the  interest  Glasgow  took  in  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  was  expected.  Seven 
or  eight  gentlemen  had  intimated  their 
intention  to.  give  £50  each.  That  would 
make  £400;  but  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  collection  should  not  reach 
three  or  four  times  that  amount.  On 
account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  leave 
of  absence  and  pulpit  supply  were  granted 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Rennie,  St.  Yincent  Street 
Church,  for  nine  months.  It  was  agreed 
— 'That  this  presbytery  petition  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  pass  a  measure 
which  in  the  meantime  would  prevent  the 
issuing  of  additional  licences  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  Scotland, 
except  in  very  special  circumstances,  and 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
as  to  the  extent,  the  effects,  and  the 
remedies  of  the  drinking  system  of  our 
country.'  Dr.  Young  moved  that  the 
presbytery  petition  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  the  continuance  and 
permanency  of  the  Board  of  Eklucation  in 
Scotland,  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to.  A  petition  from  fourteen  persons 
residing  in  Uddingstone  to  have  a  preach- 
ing station  erected  in  that  village,  was 
refused  on  the  ground  of  such  a  station 
being  unnecessary.  Dr.  Jeffrey  proposed 
a  motion  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Ferguson's 
motion  anent  the  Confession  of  Faith  was 
incompetent.  It  was  ruled,  however, 
that  Mr.  Ferguson  be  heard.  The  motion 
(as  given  in  last  number  of  the  Magazine) 
having  been  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Ferguson, 
was  seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Macrae.  It  was 
agreed  to  meet  for  further  discussion  of 
the  subject  on  Wednesday,  18th  April 
Dr.  Young  said  he  would  then  move 
that  the  presbytery,  while  recognising 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  re- 
vise from  time  to  time  its  subordinate 
standards  to  keep  them  in  harmony  with 
its  attainments  in  divine  truth,  and  while 
prepared,  on  the  opportunity  arising,  to 
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unite  with  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in 
considering  whether,  without  impugning 
oar  existing  standards,  any  modification 
of  them  or  of  the  formula  in  which  they 
are  accepted  might  not  be  introduced, 
yet  due  respect  being  bad  alike  to  the 
state  of  opinion  in  our  own  Church  and 
to  its  relation  to  other  Churches,  do  not 
meanwhile  see  cause  to  take  the  course 
suggested  in  Mr.  Ferguson's  motion,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  open  up  the  (question 
to  which  the  motion  refers. — ^This  pres- 
bytery met  again  in  Claremont  Street 
Chorch  on  Tuesday  the  17  th  of  April, 
for  the  induction  of  Rev.  A.  S.  Mathieson, 
late  of  Bootle.  Rev.  Messrs.  Crawford  and 
Dobbie,  Glasgow,  conducted  the  services. 
—The  presbytery  met  again,  according  to 
appointment,  on  Wednesday,  18th  April. 
Dr.  YouDg  having  spoken  to  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  it  was  seconded 
by  Blr.  Ramage.  Dr.  Brown  moved, 
'That  the  presbytery  refuse  to  adopt  the 
oyertare  presented  by  Mr.  Ferguson  ;  but, 
recognising  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Church  to  revise  the  subordinate  standards, 
to  bring  them  into  full  harmony  with  the 
supreme  standard,  the  word  of  God,  and 
believiDg  that  the  time  has  come  when 
such  revision  is  urgently  called  for,  over- 
ture the  Synod  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  deemed  fit  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  view.*  Mr.  Leckie  seconded  Dr. 
Brown's  motion.  Several  other  motions 
were  made,  but,  on  a  vote  being  taken 
ultimately,  39  voted  for  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Brown,  and  88  for  Dr.  Young's. 

HamUUm. — This  presbytery  met  on  27th 
March— the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird,  moderator. 
The  moderator  reported  that  he  had 
preached  at  Hallside,  Newton,  on  the 
4th,  and  afterwards  presided  in  the  elec- 
tion of  elders,  when  Messrs.  George 
Llddle,  Robert  Sproul,  John  Elliot,  and 
Leonard  Tinmins  were  duly  elected  ;  and 
the  presbytery  having  ascertained  their 
willingness  to  accept  of  o£Sce,  appointed 
the  usual  edict  to  be  served  on  the  next 
two  Sabbaths,  for  the  induction  of  Mr. 
Liddle,  and  the  ordination  of  Messrs. 
Sproul,  Elliot,  and  Tinmins,  on  the  8th 
of  April,  —  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paterson  to 
preach  and  preside  on  that  occasion,  and 
afterwards  to  dispense  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  the  congregation.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Dancanson,  convener  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics,  stated  that  he  had  received 
statistics  from  all  the  congregations  but 
two,  and  that  he  made  two  abstracts  of 
the  same,  one  of  which  he  bad  transmitted 
to  the  Synod's  Home  Secretary,  and  the 
other  he  laid  on  the  table ;  and  the  thanks 
of  the  presbytery  were  tendered  to  him 
for  his  attention  to  this  matter.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to   hold    the    annual 
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missionary  and  prayer  meeting  at  next 
meeting,  when  Messrs.  Leys  and  Baird 
are  appointed  to  lead  the  devotions. 

Kelso. — A  meeting  of  this  presbytery 
was  held  in  the  session-house  of  the 
First  United  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Tuesday,  20th  March.  Considered  pulpit 
supply  for  the  congregation  of  Greenlaw, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Milne's  continued  in- 
disposition. Read  letter  from  Mr.  Millar, 
Dunse,  declining  to  fulfil  appointment  to 
supply  at  Greenlaw.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  letter  be  inserted  in  the  minutes,  with 
an  expression  of  the  presbytery's  dis- 
satisfaction with  its  contents;  and  the 
derk  was  instructed  to  inform  the  session- 
clerk  of  the  Dunse  West  Congregation 
that  the  session,  at  the  expense  of  the 
congregation,  would  require  to  supply  Mr. 
Milne's  pulpit  on  the  last  Sabbath  of 
May.  Arrangements  were  then  made  for 
the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  pulpit  supply  by  members  of 
presbytery  on  every  alternate  Sabbath 
until  the  end  of  May.  Acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  the  presbytery's  minute 
in  reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Ren  ton  was 
made  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  Mein.  The 
clerk  read  an  abstract  of  the  reports  of 
the  various  congregations  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery  for  the  year 
ended  December  1876 ;  and  he  also  read 
the  annual  abstract  of  the  statistics.  Mr. 
Cairns  moved  that  the  abstract  of  the 
statistics  be  remitted  to  the  committee 
and  ordered  to  be  printed;  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Porteous,  the  thanks  of  the 
presbytery  were  unanimously  accorded  to 
the  committee  for  the  great  trouble  they 
had  taken  in  preparing  so  complete  and 
comprehensive  a  statement.  The  clerk 
directed  the  attention  of  the  presbytery 
to  the  overture  by  the  English  Synod 
anent  the  Representation  of  Elders  : — 
'  That,  when  sessions  cannot  send  one  of 
their  own  number  to  represent  them  in 
presbyteries  and  Synods,  they  be  allowed 
to  choose  an  elder  from  a  sister  congrega- 
tion to  be  their  representative.'  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cairns,  it  was  agreed,  by  a 
majority,  not  to  entertain  the  overture. 
The  ministers  present  reported  on  the 
evangelistic  services  which  had  been 
conducted  in  their  congregations,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  recommendation  of  the 
presbytery.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jarvie, 
the  convener,  Mr.  Rogers  was  requested 
to  prepare  a  statement  for  the  Synod 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  reports. 
The  clerk  read  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Dr.  R.  S.  Scott,  Glasgow.  It 
stated  that  the  three  United  Presbyterian 
elders  who  gave  the  fund  for  instituting 
two  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  Systematic 
Beneficence,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
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Rt  Edinburgh  in  May  1-875,  had  also 
agreed  to  present  copies  of  the  essays  to 
the  ministers  and  session-clerks  of  all  the 
congregations  on  the  Synod  rolls  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the 
Pretbyterian  Church  of  England.  Mr. 
Janrie  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
parcel  containing  twenty-two  copies  of  the 
volume  comprising  the  two  essays,  and 
that  if  the  number  of  copies  sent  were 
insufScient  for  the  purpose  indicated,  the 
additional  number  required  might  be  had 
on  application  to  Dr.  Scott.  He  then 
distributed  the  volumes  as  requested ;  and, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  unani- 
mous thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  given 
to  the  three  elders  for  their  generosity  in 
presenting  the  copies  of  the  volume.  It 
was  intimated  by  the  clerk  that  Sir 
George  Douglas,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Baillie  HamUton,  M.P.,  had  kindly  for- 
warded to  him  several  Parliamentaiy 
Bills  for  the  consideration  of  the  pres- 
bytery. These  Bills  were  laid  hefore  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  pres- 
bytery petition  in  favour  of  the  Church 
Bates  Abolition  ^Scotland)  Bill,  the 
moderator  and  clerk  being  appointed  to 
prepare  the  petition.  The  clerk  was  also 
instrncted  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the 
presbytery  to  Sir  George  Douglas  and 
Mr.  BaiUie  Hamilton  for  their  kind 
attention.  Mr.  Bromfield  (elder),  Green- 
law, was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Synod  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. The  next  ordinary  meeting  of 
presbytery  was  fixed  for  the  19th  June. 

Kilmarnock, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
the  18th  February— Rev.  William  Cnth- 
bertson,  moderator.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Watt, 
student,  gave  part  of  his  trials  for  licence, 
which  were  sustained.  Took  up  remit  of 
Synod  on  Representation  of  Missionary 
Presbyteries.  The  report  of  the  Synod's 
committee  was  approved  of  generally,  but 
a  few  alterations  were  suggested  on  the 
details.  Agreed  unanimously  to  recom- 
mend that  the  arrangements  at  present 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Chair  of 
Practical  Training  should  in  the  mean- 
time be  continued.  After  reasoning  on 
the  Synod's  remit  anent  Imposition  of 
Hands  by  Ruling  Elders,  the  presbytery 
agreed  by  a  majority  against  a  motion  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Synod's 
committee  to  recommend  that  the  present 
practice  be  continued.  Read  remit  of 
Synod  with  reference  to  letter  of  Dr. 
MacGill,  requesting  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  final  issue  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  minister  without  an  ordin- 
ary pastoral  charge,  yet  holding  an  evan- 
gelical o£Sce  under  the  Synod,  could  be  a 
member  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the 
Church.    It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 


the  request  be  not  granted.  It  was  also 
moved  and  seconded  to  recommend  to  the 
Synod  to  determine  that  when  an  ordained 
minister  is  appointed  to  the  oflSce  of  Home 
or  Foreign  Secretary,  he  be  allowed  to 
maintain  his  status  and  privileges.  The 
second  motion  was  preferred.  After  dis- 
cussion, it  was  agreed  to  remit  Mr.  George 
Copland's  motion  with  reference  to  the 
working  of  the  Synod's  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion to  a  committee,  with  instrnctions  to 
bring  up  a  report  to  next  meeting.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Matthewson  was  nominated 
to  represent  the  presbytery  at  the  Mission 
Board  for  the  four  years  ending  May  1881. 
— A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  presbytery  was 
held  on  6th  March.  Granted  a  modera- 
tion in  a  call  to  the  congregation  of  Stewar- 
ton.  Appointed  Mr.  Orr  to  preach  at 
Stewarton  on  the  19th  March,  and  assist 
Mr.  Cairns  in  the  election  and  call.— The 

Sresbytenr  met  again  on  the  10^  April— 
[r.  Cuthbertson,  moderator.  Mr.  Orr 
reported  his  procedure  in  the  moderation 
at  Stewarton,  and  laid  on  the  table  a  call 
addressed  to  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Goodall,  AM., 
preacher,  subscribed  by  268  members,  and 
a  paper  of  concurrence  subscribed  by  50 
persons.  The  call  was  unanimously  sus- 
tained. Granted  a  moderation  in  a  call 
to  the  congregation  of  Newmilns  on  the 
23d  April.  The  stipend  promised  is  £200 
and  a  manse.  A  moderation  in  a  call  was 
also  granted  to  Portland  Road  congrega- 
tion, Kilmarnock,  on  the  23d  April.  The 
stipend  in  this  case  is  £280,  with  £20  for  ex- 
penses, and  a  manse.  Agreed  to  print  the 
last  annual  Report  on  Statistics,  whichrepre- 
sented  an  increase  in  all  departments,  and 
circulate  it  in  the  congregations  in  the  pres- 
bytery. Mr.  Copland  gave  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  his  motion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  working  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee of  Selection.  After  discussion,  the 
presbyteiy  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  their  committee,  that  the 
Synod  be  recommended  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple  at  present  in  use  in  the  nomination 
of  members  by  presbyteries  to  serve  on 
the  Mission  Board,  in  the  appointment  of 
members  to  form  the  Selection  Committee, 
instead  of  the  present  practice  of  appoint- 
ing a  committee  of  Synod  to  nominate  the 
Selection  Committee.  The  presbytery  fur- 
ther agreed  to  overture  the  Synod  on  this 
subject,  and  appointed  the  Revs.  George 
Copland  and  Henry  Reid  to  support  the 
overture  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Appointed 
the  Rev.  E.  Henghan  and  Mr.  Arthor 
Guthrie,  elder,  as  members  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Bead 
circular  anent  Surplus  Augmentadon 
Scheme.  Found,  from  an  annexed  list  of 
congregations  in  the  presbytery,  that,  with 
two  exceptions,  all  the  supplemented  con- 
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gregations  were  entitled,  owing  to  their 
average  per  member,  to  a  fall  share  of  the 
Surplus  Fund.  The  presbytery  called  the 
attention  of  their  Augmentation  Commits 
tee  to  the  comparatively  small  sum  con- 
tributed by  the  presbytery  to  this  important 
scheme,  and  instructed  them  to  use  all 
means  to  stir  up  congregations  to  greater 
liberality  in  this  matter.  Took  up  remit 
of  Synod  on  Representation  of  Elders  in 
Superior  Church  Courts.  Agreed  to  recom- 
mend the  Synod  to  take  no  further  steps 
in  this  matter.  Agreed  to  send  a  petition 
to  Parliament  against  the  continuance  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Kinross. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Milna^ 
tbort  on  Tuesday,  3d  April— Rev.  John 
Rathven,  M.A.,  moderator.  It  was  re* 
ported  that  all  the  congregations  in  the 
presbytery,  where  the  stipend  is  less  than 
X200,  had  received  a  full  share  of  the 
Surplus  Fund  for  the  past  year,  raising 
the  total  stipend  in  two  of  them  to  £200, 
in  two  others  to  £197,  lOs.,  and  in  the 
remaining  congregation  to  £186.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  record  its  satis- 
faction that  this  result  has  been  reached, 
and  its  thanks  to  those  gentlemen, 
especially  to  Mr.  Morton  of  Greenock, 
through  whose  persevering  efforts  it  has 
been  attained.  The  annual  report  on 
statistics  was  submitted.  The  total  num- 
ber of  members  at  Slst  December  was 
1419 ;  the  number  of  Sabbath  school 
teachers,  47 ;  attendance  at  Sabbath 
schools,  336 ;  at  Ministers'  Bible  classes, 
191.  The  congregational  income  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  amounted  to  £1318, 4s.  1  Id. : 
for  other  purposes,  £59,  8s.  8d.;  and  the 
income  for  missions  and  benevolence,  £280, 
16s.  7d.  Thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Aik- 
man  for  preparing  the  digest.  Instructed 
the  clerk  to  convey,  through  Dr.  Scott, 
the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  to  the  donors 
of  copies  of  two  prize  essays  on  Systematic 
Beneficence.  Agreed  to  petition  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Cameron's  Banns  of  Marriage  Bill.  Mr. 
Duncan  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
presbytery  at  the  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures ;  and  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed 
moderator  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 
Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Kinross  on 
Tuesday,  17th  July. 

Kirkcaldy. — ^This  presbvtery  met  at 
Kirkcaldy  on  the  3d  of  April — ^Rev. 
Robert  Dick,  moderator.  Commissioners 
appeared  from  the-  congregation  of 
Bethelfield,  Kirkcaldy,  and  laid  on  the 
table  a  petition  for  a  moderation.  The 
commissioners  stated  that  the  congrega- 
tion were  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  a 
moderation,  and  that  the  stipend  promised 
was  £300  per  annum,  with  manse  and 
garden,  and  £15  for  sacramental  expenses. 


The  presbytery  agreed  to  grant  the  peti- 
tion; and  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomson  to  preach  in  l^thelfield  Church, 
and  moderate  in  a  call,  on  the  evening  of 
Monday  the  2dd  of  April,  worship  to  begin 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  presby- 
tery in  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday  the  16th  of 
May,  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  sederunt 
of  Synod,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
moderation.  Mr.  Pittendrigb,  convener 
of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  gave  in 
the  annual  report,  an  abstract  of  which 
had  been  printed  for  circulation  within 
the  bounds.  The  presbytery  received  the 
report,  thanked  the  committee,  and  re- 
appointed it — Mr.  Pittendrigb,  convener. 
Mr.  Brown  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Disestablishment, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: — 1. 
That  the  principle  of  Church  and  State 
connection  in  the  form  of  State  support 
and  State  control  is  unscriptnral,  in- 
compatible with  the  spiritual  independ- 
ence of  the  Church,  worthless  in  main- 
taining or  promoting  national  religion, 
and  in  many  respects  detrimental  to  it. 
2.  That  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  is  not  the  Church  of  the  nation, 
and  its  maintenance  as  a  national  insti- 
tution is  therefore  not  only  anomalous, 
but  unjust  to  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  bear  their  share  of  national  burdens 
and  yet  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
so-called  National  Church.  3.  That 
the  existence  of  an  Established  Church 
is  oppressive,  not  onlv  because  the  prin- 
ciple is  nnscriptural,  but  because  its 
practical  tendency  is  to  destroy  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  error,  by 
permitting  doctrines  directly  opposed  to 
each  other  to  be  taught  within  its  com- 
munion, as  exemplified  notably  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  to  some  extent 
even  within  the  pale  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment.  4.  That  the  Disestab- 
lishment and  Disendowment  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  now  a  practical 
measure  demanding  the  serious  attention 
of  statesmen,  and  the  presbytery  agree 
to  petition  Parliament  with  a  view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  important  object. 
The  roll  of  presbytery  was  adjusted  with 
a  view  to  the  approaching  meeting  of 
Synod.  Mr.  Douglas,  minister,  and 
Mr.  Murray,  elder,  were  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. Agreed  to  petition  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Disestablishment,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Education, 
Dr.  Cameron's  Bill  to  alter  the  law 
about  the  proclamation  of  banns,  and 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts. 
Lcmarh,  —  This     presbytery    met    at. 
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Lapark  on  the  3d  April — 'Bier,  A.  C. 
Alexander,  of  Douglas,  moderator.  Ap- 
pointed Mr.  Thpmas  Watson,  elder,  to 
represent  the  presbytery  on  the  Committee 
on  Bills  and  Overtures.  The  Rer.  John 
Pringle,  B.A.,  Crossford,  was  appointed 
moderator  of  presbytery  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  Read  letter  from  Mr. 
William  Masson,  missionary  at  Forth, 
resigning  his  oAce,  and  asking  to  be  freed 
from  its  duties  about  the  end  of  May. 
Accepted  Mr.  Masson 's  resignation,  and 
instructed  the  Forth  Mission  Committee 
(Rev.  D.  M.  Connor,  LL.B.,  convener)  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor.  Read  report  of 
Carstairs  Junction  Mission  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Blair,  the  new  missionary  appointed  by 
the  Presbyterial  Committee  to  suoceed 
Mr.  Paterson,  who  left  in  Octobor  last, 
with  which  the  presbytery  expressed  their 
satisfaction,  and  instructed  the  clerk  to 
forward  it  to  the  Home  Committee. 
Agreed  to  forward,  through  Dr.  Scott,  the 
thanks  of  the  presbytery  to  the  three 
United  Presbyterian  elders,  who  con- 
tributed the  prizes  for  the  essays  which 
form  the  book  entitled  *The  Lord's 
Offering,'  for  their  generous  donation  of 
copies  of  the  same  to  all  the  ministers 
and  session-clerks  of  our  own  Church  and 
its  sister  Church  in  England.  Next  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Sabbath  of  June,  at  11  a-m. 

Melrose. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
3d  April  —  Mr.  Muir,  moderator.  Mr. 
Smith,  Greenock,  l>eing  present,  was 
asked  to  correspond.  Mr.  Feams  reported 
that  the  congregation  of  Melrose  had 
added  £50  to  their  minister's  stipend. 
Mr.  Orr  reported  that  his  congregation  of 
East  Bank,  Hawick,  had  completed  the 
enlargement  of  their  churjch  at  a  cost  of 
£1800.  Mr,  Morton  stated  ;that  his  con- 
gregation of  Innerl^then  had  resolved  to 
erect  a  new  church,  and  asked  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Home  Board ;  wbereon  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  transmit  the  applica>' 
tion  with  their  most  cordial  recommenda* 
tion.  A  report  was  tabled  by  Mr.  Munro 
(convener  of  local  committee)  in  connec- 
tion with  Church  Extension  in  Galashiels. 
Preaching  was  begun  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  the  last  Sabbath  of  February,  by  Mr. 
Robson,  Lander,  and  continued  by  the 
members  of  presbytery  in  turn.  The  old 
Free  Chnrch  is  now  secured,  and  the 
opening  services  there  are  to  be  conducted 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  Glasgow,  on  the 
4th  Sabbath  of  April ;  and  Mr.  Walter 
Brown,  student  about  to  be  licensed,  has 
agreed  to  continue  the  services  during 
May  and  June.  A  provisionid  session, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  minister, 
and  Messrs.  Dunn  (Melrose),  Lees,  BroWn, 


Tumbull  (Selkirk),  elders,  was  appointed 
to  receive  lines  and  examine  young 
persons.  The  local  committee  being 
nnanimous  on  the  point,  the  presbytery 
sanctioned  the  use  of  a  harmonium  in  the 
conduct  of  the  psalmody.  An  effort  is  to 
be  made  after  self-support  from  the  very 
beginning.  A  sum  approaching  £120 
for  three  years  has  been  promised  by 
several  generous  friends  in  the  town ;  and 
the  presbytery  recommended  a  collection 
each  year  for  that  period  to  be  made  in 
all  the  congregations  of  the  bounds.  The 
Synod  roll  was  made  up,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Brown  was  elected  member  of  Synod's 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Re- 
solved to  petition  Parliament  against  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  recom- 
mend sessions  to  do  the  same.  Also  re- 
solved, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lawson,  to 
send  petition  to  Parliament  asking  for 
continuance,  with  increased  powers,  of 
Scotch  Education  Board  —  Mr.  Wilson 
dissenting.  .Mr*  Wilson,  convener  of 
StatisticalCommittee,  submitted  statistical 
abstract  for  1876,  which  was  regarded  as, 
on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  The 
action  of  .the  Surplus  Fund  in  th^  case 
of  ^arlston  £ast  and  West,  Newtown, 
Hawick,  Orrock  Place,  Lilliesleaf,  and 
Innerleithen  for  the  past  year  was  made 
known  by  a  circular  from  the  Home 
Secretary.  Agreed  to  meet  again  on 
Tuesday,  the  1 7th,  to  dispose  of  the 
call  from  Sir  Michael  Street,  Greenock, 
to  Mr.  Davidson,  Selkirk,  and  any  other 
business. 

Orkney. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  the  2d  April — Mr.  Robertson, 
moderator.  The  clerk  reported  that 
when  in  Glasgow  he  had  seen  Bailie 
Walls,  who  had  agreed  to  represent  the 
presbytery  on  the  Mission  Board,  and 
that  Dr.  Scott  had  been  notified  of  the 
fact.  The  Synod's  remit  on  Bepresentt- 
tive  Elders  was  then  considered,  the 
recommendation  being  that  sessions  hare 
power  to  elect  any  elder  in  the  Church  to 
represent  them  at  the  Synod.  Mr.  Ingram 
moved,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  seconded,  that 
things  remain  as  they  are.  Mr.  Beid 
proposed  as  an  amendment,  'That  the 
presbytery  aptprove  of  the  proposal,  bat 
that  the  election  of  a  representative  elder 
should  be  confined  to  elders  of  congrega- 
tions within  the  presbytery  to  which  the 
session  belongs.'  Mr.  Reid's  amendment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  3,  and  thos 
became  the  decision  of  the  presbytery. 
Mr.  Reid  submitted  the  schedule  of 
statistics  for  the  past  year,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  for  hii 
trouble  and  care  in  preparing  it  Mr. 
Runciman  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
presbytery  on  the  Synod's  Committee  of 
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Bills  and  Overtures.  The  presbytery 
agreed,  to  fix  the  clerk's  salary  at  £10 
a  year;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  presbytery 
dues.  After  transacting  some  other  busi- 
ness of  a  local  kind,  the  presbytery  ad- 
journed, to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of 
Joly. 

Paisley  and  Greenock,— This  presbytery 
met  at  Helensburgh  on  10th  April.  Mr. 
Drammond  declared  his  acceptance  of 
the  call  to  Ryehill,  Dundee.  Mr.  Hlslop 
was  inducted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Helensburgh, — Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Inglis,  and 
Mr.  Mather  officiating. — ^Thia  presbytery 
met  again  on  17th  April.  Adopted  an 
overture  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown  for 
revision  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure.  Also 
an  overture  proposed  by  him  to  devise 
some  other  time  or  method  of  nominating 
and  electing  the  Moderator.  Agreed  to 
transmit  to  the  Synod  an  overture  anent 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  her  standards, 
from  the  session  of  Qourock.  Mr.  David- 
son, Selkirk,  having  accepted  the  call  to 
Sir  Michael  Street,  Greenock,  appointed 
his  induction  on  1st  May. 

Pert?L — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
10th  April — Mr.  Howieson,  moderator, 
liead  letter  of  Home  Secretary,  intimating 
a  grant  of  £10  to  aid  in  repairing  the 
manse  of  Fitrodie,  and  recorded  cordial 
approval  of  the  grant.  Authorized  the 
clerk  to  give  Messrs.  Smart  and  Salmond, 
stadents  of  divinity,  subjects  of  trial  for 
licence.  Petitioned  Parliament  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
and  for  the  continuance  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Edinburgh,  with  any  such 
change  on  its  constitution  and  powers 
as  might  increase  its  efficiency.  Read 
circular  anent  volume  on  Systematic 
Beneficence;  distributed  the  copies  of  it 
sent  among  the  ministers  and  session- 
clerks  of  the  presbytery ;  and  agreed  to  a 
vote  of  warm  thanks  to  the  donors  of  the 
volume  for  their  gift.  Read  circular  from 
Home  Secretary  anent  the  Stipend  Aug- 
mentation Scheme,  with  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  congregations  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery  included  in  the 
present  distribution  of  the  'Surplus' 
Fund.  Instructed  the  clerk  to  express 
to  (he  Home  Committee  the  presbytery's 
gratitude  and  congratulations  on  the 
success  of  the  Augmentation  Scheme; 
and  also  its  regret  that  so  much  is  required 
in  these  bounds  from  the  fund  of  said 
scheme,  and  so  little  contributed  to  it. 
Appointed  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Moncur 
to  be  members  of  the  Synod's  Committee 
of  Bills  and  Overtures.  Received  the 
report  of  the  Statistical  Committee  for 
1876.  Overtured  the  Synod  to  meet  in 
May,   to   take   into    consideration    the 


method  of  appointing  to  synodical  com- 
mittees, and  to  devi^  such  means  as  shall 
tend  to  give  a  fairer  representation  on  such 
committees,  than  now  obtains,  to  all  the 
presbyteries  of  the  Church.  Appointed 
Messrs.  Pettigrew  and  Inglis  to  support 
this  overture  before  the  Synod.  Also 
overtured  the  Synod  to  meet  in  May,  to  de- 
clare itself  to  the  following  effect : — *  First, 
That  the  Synod,  regarding  the  subordinate 
standards  of  the  Church  as  being,  like 
all  human  productions,  imperfect,  is  of 
opinion  that  these  standards  ought  to  be 
revised  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to 
their  improvement.  Secondy  That  the 
Synod  will  be  ready  to  engage  in  this 
work  of  revision  as  soon  as  it  shall  be 
judged  seasonable.  Third,  That  the 
Synod  refuses  to  enter  on  this  work  at 
the  instance  of  parties  who,  on  the 
pretence  of  revising  the  standards,  would 
abandon  the  creed  which  they  teach,  and 
change  the  Qod  whom  the  Church,  by  its 
adherence  to  them,  confesses.  Fourth, 
That  it  is  the  dutv  and  the  privilege  of 
every  member  of  the  Church,  who  thinks 
that  any  part  of  the  standards  fails  to 
exhibit  accurately  or  adequately  the  sense 
of  the  word  of  God,  to  bring  that  part 
under  the  attention  of  the  Synod,  that  the 
error,  if  any,  may  be  corrected,  or  the 
defect,  if  any,  may  be  supplied.  Fifth, 
That  members  of  the  Church  who,  instead 
of  taking  this  course,  indulge  in  denounc- 
ing the  standards  of  the  Church  as  un- 
scriptural,  and  in  impeaching  their 
brethren  of  the  eldership  and  the  ministry 
with  not  believing  and  not  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  them,  are  guilty  of  an 
irregularity,  an  offence,  and  a  scandal, 
which  the  Synod  cannot  connive  at.' 
Appointed  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wardrop 
to  support  this  overture  before  the  Synod. 
Appointed  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
presbytery  to  be  held  on  the  12th  of  June. 
Stirling,— This  presbytery  met  on  6th 
February  —  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  M.A., 
moderator.  It  was  agreed  to  order  returns 
from  the  congregations  as  to  the  sums 
they  had  raised  for  Augmentation.  Mr. 
Matthew  Dickie  accepted  the  call  to  Alva, 
and  delivered  his  trials  for  ordination, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  March. 
Mr.  Muir  reported  for  the  committee  on 
the  remit  anent  Missionary  Presbyteries. 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  the  proposals 
submitted  by  the  committee.  Agreed  to 
recommend  that  the  Chair  of  Practical 
Training  continue  to  be  conducted  as  at 
present,  but  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Synod 
proceeding  to  fill  up  the  chair,  that  the 
Rev.  John  Ker,  D.D.,  be  appointed 
professor. — ^This  pre8l)ytery  met  again  at 
Alva  on  6th  March,  for  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  M.  Dickie— Rev.  W.  Thowo»>  T^f>^^' 
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rator.  The  Ber.  Andrew  Morrison, 
Bannockbnm,  preached,  and  the  modera- 
tor ordained,  and  delivered  the  charges 
to  minister  and  people.— This  presbytery 
met  again  at  Stirling  on  3d  April— ReT. 
Walter  Scott,  M.A.,  moderator.  Mr 
Berry,  convener  on  Statistics,  read  a  fnll 
abstract  of  the  statistics,  which  the  pres- 
bytery ordered  to  be  published.  The 
presbytery  thanked  Mr.  Berry.  Mr. 
James  Kirk  reported  on  behalf  of  the 
Augmentation  Fund,  the  special  contribu- 
tions to  which  amounted  to  j6348,  5s.  5d., 
as  against  £291,  Is.  dd.  last  year.  The 
committee  was  reappointed,  with  additions, 
Mr.  Kirk,  conyener,  to  whom  special 
thanks  were  tendered.  Rer.  A.  F.  Forrest 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Ronald,  elder,  were 
appointed  members  of  Committee  on 
Bills.  Agreed  to  have  a  conference  on 
evangelistic  work  at  next  presbytery. 
Agreed  to  report  on  'Imposition  of  hands,' 
that  all  presbyters  should  be  put  on  a 
footing  of  equality  in  the  act  of  ordina- 
tion, and  to  recommend  that  the  modera- 
tor alone  should  conduct  the  rite  of  ordi- 
nation. Agreed  to  report  in  favour  of 
representatire  elders  in  presbytery  and 
Synod  from  sister  congregations  where 
sessions  cannot  send  one  of  their  own. 
With  reference  to  Pr.  MacGilFs  letter, 
agreed  that  ministers  resigning  their 
charges  in  order  to  become  Home  or 
Foreign  Secretaries  should  retain  their 
ministerial  status.  Agreed  to  petition  for 
repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 
Next  meeting  to  be  on  the  5th  of  June. 


Leith  (North). — Rev.  Alexander  Brown, 
Kilmarnock,  called  16th  April. 

LeUh  {St.  Andrew's  PZac6).-^Rev.  W. 
Morrison,  A.M.,  Pendleton,  called  17th 
April. 

Benvick-on'Ttveed  (Wallace  Green). — 
Rev.  Charles  Jerdan,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  called 
17th  April. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Helemhurgh. — Rev.  Alexander  Hislop, 
A.M.,  late  of  Glasgow,  inducted  10th 
April. 

Dalkeith  (East). — ^Rer.  James  Fraser, 
late  of  West  Calder,  inducted  10th  April. 


Glasgow  (Claremont  Street).  ^"Bay.  A. 
S.  Mathiesbn,  late  of  Bootle,  inducted 
17th  April. 

TORONTO — PRESBTTBRIAN  CHDBCH  IS 
CANADA — GOULD  STREET  CONGREOAnON. 

Wb  learn  from  the  annual  report  of  this 
congregation  that  last  year  its  membership 
was  451 ;  and  that  its  contributions  for 
extra-congregational  purposes  were  folly 
£7B7  sterling,  all  the  schemes  of  the 
Church  having  received  a  larger  sum  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  congregation, 
like  several  others  of  different  denomina- 
tions in  Toronto,  seems  to  be  steadily 
increasing.  Some  time  ago,  a  large  addi- 
tion to  its  church  accommodation  was  ob- 
tained by  erecting  a  gallery  ;  and  of  late, 
proposals  for  building  a  new  church,  or 
(if  the  ground  will  permit)  extending  the 
walls  of  the  present  one,  hare  been  under 
consideration. 

CLOSING  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

The  first  session  at  the  Theological  Hall 
under  the  new  organization  was  brought 
to  a  close  on  the  ISth  April.  The  closing 
ceremony  took  place  in  Queen  Street  Upper 
Hall,  there  being  present  a  numerous 
company,  consisting  of  the  professors,  the 
members  of  the  Theological  Committee, 
the  students,  and  a  number  of  their 
friends.  After  the  proceedings  had  been 
opened  with  prayer. 

The  Very  Rev.  Principal  Harper  brieflj 
congratulated  the  students  on  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  experiment  of 
remodelling  the  Hall,  and  on  the  accept- 
ability with  which  the  new  professors  had 
worked.  He  further  took  occasion  to 
point  out  that  there  were  at  present 
internal  troubles  in  the  Churches  which 
might  prove  the  presage  of  important 
changes. 

Rev.  John  Rankine,  moderator  of  the 
Synod,  delivered  the  usual  closing  address. 
At  the  outset,  he  alluded  to  the  death  of 
Dr.  Eadie  and  the  re-organization  of  the 
Hall,  while  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
remarks  he  urged  on  the  students  the 
necessity  for  close  study  of  the  Bible. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rankine's 
address,  the  benediction  was  pronoanced 
by  Principal  Harper,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


|t0fias  0f  ^ito  IpuHkatbiis, 


The  Methodists  and  the  Church  of 
England.  Bythe  Rev.  John  Boyd,  D.D. 

London:  EUiot  Stock.    1877. 

Under  the  operation  of  household  suf- 
frage and  the  national  education  system. 


the  Wesleyans  are  becoming  more  than 
ever  a  strong  limb  of  the  body  politic  in 
England.  On  which  side  of  the  coming 
struggle  with  State  Ohurchism  shall  they 
be  found?    That  qu^tion,   their  past 
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history  as  a  religious  body  does  not 
clearly  settle.  The  Church  party  claim 
them,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  their 
distinguished  founder,  notwithstanding 
his  separation  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  at  heart  and  in  principle  an 
Episcopalian  and  a  State  Churchman; 
and  not  a  little  can  be  said  in  support  of 
this  view.  But  even  if  it  were  sound  in 
fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
effectual  to  arrest  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinion  in  the  Methodist  body,  once 
fairly  roused  to  the  importance  of  the 
questions  now  at  issue  in  Parliament 
and  throughout  the  country.  We  re- 
member, when  an  argument  of  the 
same  description,  and  expressed  in  more 
emphatic  language,  was  frequently  em- 
ployed against  Yoluntaries  in  Scotland, 
but  we  never  heard  of  desertions  from 
their  ranks  caused  by  the  terror  of  being 
stigmatized  as  apostate  Seceders.  It  is 
quite  probable,  indeed,  that  the  senti- 
ment of  reverence  for  leaders  deceased 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  has  greater 
force  with  English  Methodists  than  with 
Scotch  Dissenters.  If  so,  then  this 
higher  reverence  should  prompt  to 
greater  diligence  and  more  searching 
scrutiny  in  seeking  to  ascertain  what  the 
opinions  of  Wesley  and  his  associates 
really  were. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  thirty -two  pages, 
entitled  Tlie  Methodists  and  the  Church 
of  England^  our  Dr.  John  Boyd  has 
done  something  to  help  our  Wesleyan 
brethren  in  this  necessary  inquiry.  Ad- 
mitting that  '  there  is  no  little  discrep- 
ancy and  seeming  contradiction  between 
his  statements  and  his  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Established  Church,'  Dr.  Boyd 
adduces  substantial  evidence  in  proof 
that  Wesley  was  neither  an  Episcopalian 
nor  a  Churchman  in  the  sense  contended 
for  by  those  who  are  seeking  to  gain 
over  his  followers  to  the  Establishment. 
As  to  the  prelatical  system,  he  quotes 
Wesley  as  saying  in  a  pastoral  letter 
to  the  American  Churches,  a.d.  1745  : 
^Lord  King's  account  of  the  primitive 
Church  convinced  me  many  years  ago 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same 
order,  and  consequently  have  the  right 
to  oidain.'  In  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Charles  on  the  same  subject,  he  writes : 
'  I  firmly  believe  that  I  am  a  scriptural 
bishop  as  much  as  any  man  in  England 
or  in  Europe ;  for  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession I  know  to  be  a  fable,  which  no 
man  ever  did  or  can  prove.' 


In  regard  to  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  Wesley  is  shown  to  have  expressed 
opinions  equally  pronounced  and  equally 
decisive  as  against  the  Established 
Church  of  England  in  his  day.  In  a 
sermon  published  by  himself  (1787), 
peaking  of  Constantino's  conversion  to 
Christianity,  which  Bishop  Newton  had 
attempted  to  show  was  the  event  pre- 
dicted in  Revelation  by  the  New  Jeru- 
salem coming  down  from  heaven, 
Wesley  says :  '  I  cannot  in  anywise  sub- 
scribe to  the  bishop's  opinion  in  this 
matter.  So  far  from  it,  that  I  have  long 
been  convinced,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
history,  that  this  very  event — Constan- 
tino's calling  himself  a  Christian,  and 
pouring  in  that  flood  of  wealth  and  power 
on  the  Christian  Church,  the  clergy  in 
particular — was  productive  of  more  evil 
to  the  Church  than  all  the  ten  persecu- 
tions put  together.  From  the  time 
that  power,  riches,  and  honours  of  all* 
kinds  were  heaped  upon  the  Christians, 
vices  of  all  kinds  came  in  like  a  flood, 
both  upon  the  clergy  and  laity.  From 
the  time  that  the  Church  and  the  State — 
the  kingdoms  of  Christ  and  of  the  world — 
were  so  strongly  and  unnaturally  blended 
together,  Christianity  and  heathenism 
were  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
each  other,  that  they  will  hardly  ever  be 
divided  till  Christ  comes  to  reign  upon 
the  earth.  So  that,  instead  of  fancying 
that  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
covered  the  earth  at  that  period,  we 
have  terrible  proof  that  it  was  then, 
and  has  ever  since  been,  covered  with 
the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit.' 

In  connecting  and  elucidating  such 
quotations  from  the  Methodist  fathers, 
Dr.  Boyd  deals  persuasively  with  their 
followers.  He  aims  evidently  at  *  soft 
words  and  hard  arguments,'  and  he 
succeeds  well.  At  the  present  juncture, 
his  brochure  is  a  word  in  season,  and  so 
the  *  Liberation  Society'  seem  to  account 
it,  since  it  is  under  the  imprimatur  of 
that  society  it  is  issued.  We  hope  and 
would  bespeak  for  it  a  wide  drcidation, 
especially  in  England. 

Civil  Establishments  of  Christianity 
Indefensible,  viewed  in  the  light 
OF  Scripture  and  History.  Prize 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Dickson, 
M.A.,  Auchterarder. 

Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant  <fc  Co.    1877. 

In  a   prefatory  note  it  is  said,  *  The 
United  Presbyterian  Synod's  Committee 
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on  DiBest&blifiihment  lately  offered  a 
Beries  of  prizes  for  the  b^  eaaayB  on 
the  subject,  ''Civil  Establishments  of 
Christianity  Indefensible,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  Scriptore  and  History,"  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  Students  of  the 
Theological  Hall.  The  Committee  regard 
the  essays  sent  in  as  highly  creditable  to 
the  ability  and  research  of  the  writers, 
and  the  following  are  the  prizes  ad- 
judged:— (1)  Three  of  £15  each,  to 
David  Burns,  Montrose;  Thomas  S. 
Dickson,  M.A.,  now  Minister  of  the 
North  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Auchterarder ;  and  W.  Paton  Ogilvie, 
M.A.,  Falkirk, — ^authors  respectively  of 
the  essays  bearing  the  mottoes,  ''  A.  U. 
P.  S. ; "  "  Teneo  et  Teneor ;  "  "  Tangite 
unam  tangite  onmes."  (2)  Three  of  £10 
each,  to  Matthew  Dickie,  Old  Cumnock ; 
William  Saknond,  Perth;  Alexander 
Watt,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,— authors  re- 
spectively of  the  essays  bearing  the 
mottoes,  ''Magna  est  Veritas  et  pre- 
valebit;"  "Gulielmua;  "  Perseverando 
vinces." 

'  It  was  agreed  to  publish  one  of  the 
thiee  First  Prize  Essays,  and  that  with 
the  motto  "Teneo  et  Teneor"  was  se- 
lected as  being  most  suitable  for  popular 
use.     George  C.  Hutton,  Convener,'' 

The  idea  of  strongly  directing  the 
minds  of  the  students  attending  our 
Theological  Hall  to  the  important  sub- 
ject of  this  essay  was  a  happy  one,  and 
it  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  result. 
Mr.  Dickson^s  essay  is  one  of  much 
merit.  It  is  written  in  a  dear,  simple, 
and  unaffected  manner,  and  presents  the 
truth  with  much  perspicuity  and  vigour. 
Having  shown  that  the  argument  from 
Old  Testament  Scripture  is  untenable, 
inasmuch  as  the  Jewish  nation  as  a 
Theocracy  was  essentially  different  from 
all  other  nations,  and  that  the  New 
Testament  never  utters  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  but 
announces  principles  in  the  opposite 
direction,  he  views  the  subject  in  the 
light  of  history,  and  finds  that  from  the 
time  of  Constantino  to  the  present  day, 
the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the 
State  has  been  productive  of  baleful 
results.  Apropos  to  the  present  as  well 
as  to  all  times,  Mr.  Dickson  thus  truth- 
fully speaks  of  the  essential  injustice 
of  giving  one  form  of  religion  civil 
and  other  advantages  over  another : — 
'  We  say  that  the  history  of  establish- 
ments in  our  own  country  has  shown 


them  to  be  radically  unjust,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  are  indefensible.    The 
ministers  and  members  of  the  State 
Church  have  been  favoured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
Diss^ting  Churches,  whose  rights  to 
just  and  equitable  treatment  no  one 
could   disjmte.    All  peace-loving  and 
dutiful  subjects  ought  to  be  equal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law ;  but  because  of  the  State 
Church  system,  a  spirit  of  exclusion  and 
privilege  has  been  and  still  is  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent   fostered,    which  has 
tended  to  create,  and  still  creates,  heart- 
burning, strife,  and  animosity.    Is  it  not 
the  case  that  the  differences  which  have 
divided  the  nation  into  two  great  daises 
have  been  not  so  much  religious  as  eccle- 
siastical ?    The  State  Church  system  is 
responsible  for  the  great  chasm  which 
has  divided  and   divides  society  into 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  or  Dis- 
senters.   This  rankling  sense  of  in  justice 
cannot  be  removed  until  its  caose  has 
been  abolished.    So  long  as  the  State- 
favoured  and  State-supported   Church 
looks  down  upon  those  not  belonging  to 
it,  perfect  political  equality  is  impossible. 
This  social  division  is  a  flagrantly  nn- 
just  thing,  and  against  its  existence  we 
protest,  while  we  look  for  its  complete 
removal  only  from  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  favoured  sect/ 
The  essay  is  written  in  a  manner  well 
fitted  to  make  it  popular,  and  to  create 
interest  and  impart  argument  and  infor- 
mation on  a  subject  of  vital  and  pressing 
importance,  and  concerning  which  there 
is  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  even  in  oar  own 
denomination,  the  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious conviction  which  there  oaght 
to  be. 

The  Trainino  of  The  Twelve;  or, 
Passages  out  of  the  Gospels  kx- 
hibitina  the  twelvb  disciples  of 
Jesus  under  Discipline  fos  the 
Apostleship.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised and  corrected.  By  Alexakdkb 
Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Prafesaorof 
Theology,  Free  Church  College,  Gh»8- 
gow.  Author  of  *  The  Humiliation  of 
Christ  in  its  Physical,  Ethical,  and 
Official  Aspects.^ 

Edinburgh:  T.  A  T.  Clark.    1877. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Bruce  on  the 
appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  his 
admirable  work  on  ^  The  Training  of  the 
Twelve.'  When  published  six  yeara  ago, 
it  was  received  with  much  favour  by  men 
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of  all  degrees  of  calture  and  different 
shades  of  opinion.  It  was  recognised  as 
a  verj  able  and  really  learned  Tolurae, 
albeit  there  was  in  it  no  formal  display 
of  scholarship.  It  gave  results,  while 
the  processes  by  which  they  were  reached 
were  wisely  concealed. 

Dr.  Bruce  tells  us  that  when  this 
second  edition  was  called  for,  he  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  In- 
creased study  of  the  subject  had  revealed 
to  him  what  he  deemed  imperfections  or 
omissions  of  an  important  kind.  For  a 
time  he  debated  whether  to  recast  it 
wholly,  and  give  it  a  more  scientific  and 
critical  form,  or,  with  certain  retrench- 
ments and  additions,  allow  it  to  retain 
its  popular  character.  He  ultimately 
decided  on  the  latter  course,  and  very 
wisely,  we  think, — the  more  especially  as 
he  contemplates,  should  circumstances 
permit,  giving  in  another  volume 
materials  which  have  come  more  lately 
into  his  possession.  An  important  ad- 
dition to  the  present  volume  is  *■  a  series 
of  footnotes  referring  to  some  of  the 
principal  recent  publications,  British  and 
foreign,  whose  contents  relate  more  or 
less  to  the  gospel  history,  such  as  the 
works  of  Keim,  Pfleiderer,  Golan i,  Farrar, 
Sanday,  and  Supernatural  Religion,^ 

We  again  heartily  commend  the  book 
to  the  attention  and  acceptance  of  our 
readers.  They  will  find  it  decidedly 
improved  in  many  ways  in  its  present 
shape.  WhUe  it  is  fuller  of  condensed  in- 
formation, it  is  equally  characterized  by 
freshness  and  suggestiveness  of  thought, 
and  simplicity  and  vigour  of  expression. 

The  Lord's  Offering;  or.  The  Ex- 
change OF  THE  Kingdom,  and  the 
Church's  Exchequer.  Being  the 
Essays  on  Systematic  Beneficence  to 
which  have  been  awarded  the  Prizes 
offered  by  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  May  1875. 
Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot.  London:  James 
NiBbet&Co.    1877. 

The  origin  of  these  essays  is  thus  stated 
in  the  preface  by  Dr.  Scott ; — 

*In  May  1875,  three  elders  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  were  then  in  attendance 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  that 
Ghurdi  at  Edinburgh,  submitted  to  the 
Home  Mission  Secretary  a  proposalr  for 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Synod  the 
sum  of  one  hunored  and  fifty  pounds, 
in  order  that  two  prizes  might  be  offered 


for  essays  to  be  written  by  ministers 
on  Systematic  Beneficence.  It  was  the 
desire  of  these  gentlemen,  in  making  this 
propoeual,  to  foster  the  spirit  of  Christian 
liberality  among  the  members  of  Chris- 
tian Churches ;  and  so  to  present  to  their 
consideration  the  scriptural  anthority 
and  the  manifold  adyantages  of  system- 
atic, frequent,  and  proportionate  giving 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  to  furnish 
motives  and  inducements  for  adopting 
and  carrying  into  effect  the  principle  of 
giving  habitually  and  conscientiously  in 
proportion  to  means  and  income,  instead 
of  contributing  fitfully  and  uncertainly 
under  the  influence  of  present  impulse 
or  personal  solicitation.  Bev.  Professor 
Lorimer,  Dr.  Ker,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson  agreed  to  act  as  adjudicators. 
Essays  were  accordingly  forwarded  to 
them,  and,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  claims  and  merits  of  the  several 
papers,  they  at  length  unanimously 
agreed  to  award  the  first  prize  of  £100 
to  the  essay  which  bore  the  motto, 
*^  AtiptetM  fiA«/3fre,  lapteiv  hore ; "  and  the 
second  prize  of  £50  to  the  essay  which 
bore  the  motto, 

"  We  can  all  do  more  than  we  have  done, 
And  not  be  a  whit  the  worse ; 
It    never  was   loving  that  emptied  the 
heart, 
Or  giving  that  emptied  the  purse." 

On  opening  the  sealed  letters  which 
accompanied  these  essays,  it  was  found 
that  the  first  had  been  written  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  M.  Dalrymple,  M.A., 
minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Smethwick,  near  Bir- 
mingham, and  that  he  therefore  had 
obtained  the  first  prize;  and  that  the 
second  had  been  written  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  M.  Symington,  B.A.,  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England 
at  Birkenhead,  to  whom  consequenUy 
the  second  prize  was  awarded.' 

The  essays  are  both  very  able,  and 
discuss  the  subject  in  a  dear,  intelligent, 
and  persuasive  manner.  Their  general 
circulation  is  much  to  be  desired;  for 
if  the  principles  which  they  inculcate 
were  universally  acted  on,  not  only 
would  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  be  more 
amply  replenished,  but  the  blessedness 
of  giving  more  largely  experienced. 
We  notice  that,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  donors  of  the  prizes,  a  copy  of  the 
volume  is  presented  to  each  minister 
and  session-clerk  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Presbyterian 
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Church  of  England.  This  will  secure 
its  diffusion  and  perusal  on  a  pretty 
extensive  scale;  but  we  could  wish  to 
see  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  member 
of  our  Church.  For,  though  much  is 
given  for  the  support  and  diffusion  of 
the  gospel,  it  cannot  be  said  that,  either 
as  to  amount  or  spirit,  ^  we  have  already 
attained  or  already  perfect.^  There 
are  a  few  things  in  this  connection  we 
could  wish  to  see  done,  and  not  a  few 
left  undone.  We  could  wish  to  see  the 
days  of,  for  example,  bazaars  accom- 
panied with  gambling,  for  religious  pur- 
poses, numbered  amongst  the  things  of 
the  past,  and  accounted  fit  only  '  for 
times  of  ignorance,'  which  were  winked 
at,  but  had  become  unnecessary  and 
even  a  thing  of  which  to  be  ashamed  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  the  Church  is 
advancing  to  this  point.  The  more  it 
comes  to  be  under  the  law  of  love  and 
the  reign  of  conscience,  the  less  will  it 
require  questionable  appliances  and  need 
to  deplore  insufficient  means.  On  the 
subject  of  love  and  conscience  in  this 
connection,  Mr.  Symington  thus  speaks : 

^  In  this  plea  the  Christian  conscience 
and  the  Christian  heart  will  be  taken 
into  account  all  through. 

*■  Long  ago,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting, 
a  worthy  magistrate  in  Scotland  said  to 
one  who  had  been  giving  an  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  systematic  Christian 
finance,  "Your  plan  is  excellent,  sir; 
but  surely  you  go  too  far  in  taking 
for  granted  that  everybody  has  a  con- 
science !  " 

*  On  another  occasion,  in  England, 
the  same  advocate  was  asked  by  his 
host,  a  shrewd  and  successful  merdiant, 
to  explain  what  it  was  he  had  come  to 
lecture  about.  The  explanation  was 
given  with  some  enthusiasm,  and  the 
merchant  said,  with  an  odd  smile,  half 
amusement,  half  pity,  **  My  good  friend, 
it  is  a  very  fine  plan ;  but  you  are  going 
in  the  teeth  of  human  nature." 

'  So  we  are.  But  we  are  safe  in  as- 
suming that  every  man  has  a  conscience, 
however  inactive  it  may  sometimes  be ; 
and,  in  pleading  with  those  who  profess 
to  have  been  redeemed  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  we  have  a  right 
to  appeal  to  principles  that  press  hard 
on  our  old  man.' 

And  this  surely  is  the  Christian 
method, — to  get  Grod's  people  to  do 
God's  work  in  His  own  way,  and  not 
to  be  satisfied  if  money  only  be  ob- 


tained, no  matter  from  whom  it  comes 
or  by  what  means  it  may  be  secured. 

Sabbath  School  Magazine.  Designed 
for  the  Use  of  Teachers,  Adult 
Scholars,  and  Parents.  Issued  by 
the  Glasgow  Sabbath  School  Union. 
Edited  by  William  Keddie,  F.R.S.E. 

Glasgow:  John  MKlJallnm  A  Co.,  Buchanan  Street. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  excellent  publica- 
tion, and  is  admirably  fitted  to  promote 
the  great  and  good  work  in  whose  behalf 
it  is  issued.  Its  contents  are  varied, 
interesting,  and  instructive.  Besides 
giving  intelligence  concerning  work 
done,  it  furnishes  information  for  the 
use  of  the  worker.  In  one  department 
of  it  we  have  been  specially  interested,— 
'  The  Teacher's  Quiver.*  We  all  know 
how  fond  children  are  of  illustrations, 
and  how  eagerly  they  listen  to  'a 
story.'  Well,  the  plan  pursued  in  the 
*  Teacher's  Quiver'  is  to  take  up  some 
Scripture  topic,  and,  having  briefly  and 
clearly  explained  it,  to  illustrate  it  by 
some  appropriate  anecdote  or  account 
of  Eastern  life,  customs,  or  scenery ;  as, 
for  example : — 

'  Lesson  XIX. — Points  for  Illustration : 
— Abram  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
(49) — God's  command  and  promise 
(50) — the  obedience  of  faith  (51) 
— Abram's  companions — the  famine 
— ^Abram  in  Egypt  (52). 

'  49.  AhraTfCs  Family  Idolaters, — It  is 
painful  to  state  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  family  of  Terah  was 
involved  in  the  general  idolatry  of  the 
age  and  country.  This  is  expressly 
affirmed  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  It  is  even 
asserted  by  Epiphanius  and  others  that 
Abram's  father  and  grandfather  were 
makers  of  idolatrous  images. — Kitto, 

*  60.  Reward  of  following  Christ.— 
When  John  Wesley  was  about  going  to 
Georgia  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
an  unbeliever  said  to  him,  ^*  What  is 
this,  sir?  are  you  one  of  the  knights- 
errant  ?  How,  pray,  got  Quixotism  into 
your  head?  You  want  nothing;  you 
have  a  good  provision  for  life,  and  in 
a  way  of  preferment ;  and  you  must 
leave  all  to  fight  windmills — ^to  convert 
savages  in  America?"  He  answered 
willingly  and  calmly,  *'  Sir,  if  the  Bible 
be  not  true,  I  am  as  very  a  fool  and 
madman  as  you  can  conceive ;  but  if  it 
is  of  God,  I  am  sober-minded.  For  He 
has  declared,  *■  There  is  no  man  who  hath 
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left  hoase,  or  friends,  or  brethren  for 
the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall 
not  receiYe  manifold  more  in  this  present 
life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  ever- 
lasting life.' " — Biblical  Museum, 

*51.  Fatth  in  Darkness.— One  even- 
ing, a  father  and  his  little  daughter, 
who  had  been  spending  the  afternoon 
at  a  neighbour's,  start^  through  the 
darkness  for  home.  It  was  the  first 
time  E^ie  had  been  out  of  doors  in  the 
night,  and  she  began  to  be  troubled 
about  the  way  home.  **  I  can't  see  our 
bouse,  papa.  I  don't  know  the  way. 
Where  are  we  going  ?  "  she  said  anxiously. 
He  replied,  ^^  I  can  see  the  road;  and 
if  you  keep  hold  of  my  hand,  I  will  take 
care  of  you."  Then  she  said,  as  if 
chiding  and  comforting  herself,  "Yes, 
you  do  know  the  way  ;  don't  you, 
papa  ?  You  will  take  care  of  your  fittle 
girl,  'cause  you  love  her;  don't  you, 
papa  ?  "  After  this,  she  only  grasped 
his  hand  a  little  tighter,  and  trudged 
cheerfully  onward  wherever  he  led  the 
w&j,-^Biblical  Musewnu 

'62.  Ahram's  Distrust, -^  Whht  a 
change  is  this!  Hitherto  hath  Sarah 
been  Abram's  wife,  now  Egypt  hath 
made  her  his  sister.  Fear  hath  turned 
him  from  a  husband  to  a  brother.  No 
strength  of  faith  can  exclude  some 
doubtings.  God  had  said,  * '  I  will  make 
thee  a  great  nation;"  Abram  saith, 
"The  Egyptians  will  smite  me."  How 
vainly  do  we  hope  to  believe  without 
all  fear,  and  to  live  without  infirmities  I 
-Bishop  HaU: 

The  work  in  which  the  Sabbath  school 
teacher  is  engaged  is  not  only  one  of 
great  importance,  but  of  great  difficulty. 
To  arrest  the  wandering  fancy  of  the 
child  —  to  get  something  that  will 
'  strike  and  stick ' — is  what  the  earnest 
bat  often  baffled  teacher  seeks.  In  this 
publication  he  will  find  much  assistance ; 
and  he  must  be  either  very  wise  or  the 
reverse  who  will  not  find  in  it  much 
tliat  he  may  turn  to  good  account  both 
for  his  own  profiting  and  that  of  those 
uader  his  care. 

Many  Moods  in  Many  Measures: 
Poems  in  Fifty  Varieties  of  Verse. 
By  J.  R.  Christie. 

Glasgow:  Lochead  Brothers.    1877. 

Visionary  Rhymes:  The  Tunings  of  a 
Youthful  Harp.    By  J.  J.  Brown. 

Glasgow :  James  Reed.    1876. 

The  muse  has  always  been  supposed 


'to  court  the  shade/  and  delight  in 
rural  scenes ;  but  not  unfrequently  she 
takes  up  her  abode  amid  the  smoke  of 
cities,  and  causes  her  melodious  voice  to 
be  heard  amid  the  din  of  busy  streets. 

Our  two  young  friends  who  have 
issued  the  volumes  before  us  undoubt- 
edly possess  poetic  feeling,  and  have 
some  measure  also  of  poetic  fancy.  Mr. 
Christie  writes  forcibly  and  often  feel- 
ingly ;  and  the  loneliness  of  city  life,  as 
experienced  by  a  young  man  in  that 
nondescript  place  called  '  lodgings,'  is 
described  evidently  with  the  pathos  of 
personal  experience. 

Mr.  Brown  is  not  so  strong  on  the 
wing ;  but  as  he  tells  he  is  only  seven- 
teen, and  much  engaged  '  in  the  com- 
pounding of  physics,'  perhaps  he  will 
grow  in  vigour  as  the  years  advance. 

Both  of  the  little  volumes  Bxe  charac- 
terized by  an  excellent  spirit.  The 
E reduction  of  them,  we  have  no  doubt, 
as  been  a  source  of  joy  to  their 
authors,  and  afforded  pleasure  to  their 
friends ;  and  if  they  do  not  rank 
amongst  the  ^  major  poets,'  this  is  what 
they  wisely  and  modestly  do  not  profess 
to  do,  and  what  indeed  is  given  only  to 
the  favoured  few. 

The  Law  of  the  Lord's  House  ;  or, 
The  Support  of  the  Gospel  by  Free- 
will Offerings,  A  Divine  Ordinance. 
By  Rev.  John  Rankine,  Cupar-Fife. 
12mo,  pp.  30. 

Cupar-Fife:  A.  Westwood  &  Son.  Edinburgh:  W. 
Olipbant  <fc  Co.,  and  A.  Elliot.  Glasgow:  D. 
Robertson  A  Co.,  and  George X^allie  A  Son.  1877. 

The  author  has  laid  our  Church  under 
great  obligations  by  his  judicious  and 
masterly  performance  of  the  numerous 
duties  which  have  devolved  on  him  as 
Moderator ;  and  he  has  now  signalized 
his  year  of  primacy  *  by  giving  us  this 
seasonable  and  excellent  pamphlet.  The 
question  of  establishments  includes  a 
number  of  topics,  and  Mr.  Rankine  has 
confined  himself  to  one,  but  one  of 
prime  importance, — the  divinely  sanc- 
tioned mode  of  supporting  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  The  idea  of  this  is 
by  no  means  original,  but  it  enters  at 
once  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  contro- 
versy, and,  when  rightly  disposed  of, 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  settling 
the  entire  question.  It  will  easily  be 
believed  that  his  whole  performance  is 
characterized  by  that  reasonable  mode- 
*  Primus  inter  para. 
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ration  and  mildness  for  which  he  is  him- 
self so  remarkably  distinguished.  This 
admirable  feature  of  the  work,  we  hope, 
will  win  for  it  the  candid  consideration 
of  many  who  may  not  unnaturally  have 
been  prejudiced  or  repelled  by  the  spirit 
and  aspect '  of  divers  publications  on 
both  sides  of  this  interesting  but  irritat- 
ing debate. 

The  author,  at  the  outset,  remarks 
that  the  Established,  the  Free,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  all  recog- 
nise the  obligation  of  Christians  to  con- 
tribute for  the  support  of  religious 
ordinances,  bat  on  somewhat  different 
principles.  And  he  proceeds  to  lay  down 
three  propositions  regarding  the  duty  : 
first,  ^  that  there  is  a  divme  law  on  this 
subject,  namely,  that  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  be  supported  by  the  free-will 
offerings  of  their  people  C  second,  *  that 
there  is  only  one  divine  law  on  this 
subject;'  and  third,  'that  the  one 
divine  rule  on  this  subject  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  intended.'  All  these 
are  illustrated  and  supported  in  a  man- 
ner so  perfectly  reasonable  and  scrip- 
tural, that  we  really  see  not  what  can  be 
said  in  reply  ;  and  there  is  at  the  same 
time  such  a  manifestation  of  the  meek- 
ness of  wisdom  pervading  the  whole,  as 
is  fitted  to  disarm  everything  like  par- 
tisanship or  cavilling.  We  admit,  in- 
deed, that  if  the  first  two  propositions 
be  accepted,  and  if  the  divinity,  and,  of 
course,  the  absolute  perfection,  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  maintained,  then  the  third 
proposition  might  have  been  dispensed 
with ;  for  every  enactment  of  such  a 
King  must  necessarily  be  sufficient  and 
perfect.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  refer  so 
triumphantly  to  experience.  Mr.  Ran- 
kine  gives  us  some  statistical  statements 
respecting  the  voluntary  contributions 


of  several  denominations,  including  the 
Scotch  EstabUshment.  The  sums  thus 
raised  are  certainly  large,  and,  of  course, 
something  vastly  larger  might  have 
been  expected,  had  the  Voluntary  prin- 
ciple been  universally  held.  Due  pro- 
minence is  very  properly  given  to  the 
ample  finances  raised  by  the  Free  Church. 
But  we  must  say  that,  with  all  her  won- 
derful achievements,  she  does  not  afford 
an  adequate  illustration  of  Voluntaryism. 
For  she  has  never  represented  to  her 
people  the  support  of  religious  ordi- 
nances by  voluntary  contribution,  as 
being,  in  itself,  and  in  all  circumstances, 
an  essential  Christian  duty  as  truly  as 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  only  as  an  ex- 
pedient required  '  for  the  present  dis- 
tress.' Dr.  Chalmers,  we  think,  about 
the  time  of  the  Disruption,  speaking  of 
raising  funds,  said  that  he  and  his  co- 
adjutors had  been  like  men  boring  for 
water,  and  had  had  considerable  anxiety 
about  success ;  but  when  they  reached 
the  proper  depth,  it  came  with  such  a 
gush  as  alniost  drowned  them.  Had 
they  gone  to  work  on  a  sounder  prin- 
ciple, and  with  stronger  faith,  what  a 
deluge  might  have  been  expected ! 

We  earnestly  hope  that  this  pamphlet, 
so  highly  creditable  to  its  author,  will 
prove  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion at  the  present  crisis,  when  Dis- 
establishment is  one  of  the  questions  of 
the  day.  The  getting  up  of  the  brochure 
does  great  credit  to  the  provincial  press 
from  which  it  issues.  We  recollect  that, 
in  days  long  gone  by,  some  of  our  classi- 
cal school-books,  edited  by  that  cele- 
brated philologist.  Dr.  John  Hunter  of 
St.  Andrews,  bore  the  imprint  '  Cupri- 
Fifanorum ;'  and  it  delights  us  to  see  the 
typographical  character  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  'kingdom  of  Fife'  so 
satisfactorily  maintained. 


THE  NATIONAL  BIBLE  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

'  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried.'  Perhaps  at  no  former  period  has  the  Bible  been 
subjected  to  a  more  insidious  and  hostile  opposition  than  it  is  in  the  present  day. 
It  has  been  burned  in  the  market-place,  and  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  coarse  and 
brutal  attacks  of  a  gross  and  sensual  infidelity,  but  now  it  is  attacked  after  a 
different  fashion.  Philosophy,  science,  history,  and  philology  are  all  made  to 
do  duty  as  confederates  in  overthrowing  it  from  the  high  and  unique  position 
which  it  holds  as  a  divinely-inspired  volume.  It  must  now,  it  is  affirmed,  take  its 
place  on  the  same  platform  as  other  books,  and  put  forth  no  higher  claims. 
It  is  very  cheering  to  know  that  amidst  all  this  confusion  of  tongues  and  opposi- 
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tion  of  science,  falsely  so  called,  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  is  exceedingly  large, 
and  is  steadily  increasing.  The  book,  which  the  greatest  genius  our  country 
has  produced,  himself  the  writer  of  many  books,  found  to  be  the  one  and  only 
book  for  a  dying  man,  is  still  exerting  its  divine  power  in  many  lands. 

There  lies  before  us  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 
It  is  full  of  interest  and  encouragement.  In  noting  the  many  countries  in 
which  it  is  largely  circulated,  the  eye  rests  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on  Italy  and 
Spain.  How  long  and  completely  these  countries  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Popery,  and  how  carefully  the  Bible  was  excluded  from  them,  is  well  known.  But 
now  a  great  and  gracious  change  has  come,  and  '  a  door  of  entrance  ^  has  been 
opened  even  into  these  erewhile  sternly  repellent  lands. 

The  work  and  progress  of  the  society  is  thus  succinctly  set  forth : — 

4t  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  society  is  undenominational  in  its 
constitution  and  management.  Its  affairs  are  directed  by  a  board  consisting  of 
forty-eight  members,  of  whom  one-half  reside  in  Glasgow  and  one-half  in  Edin- 
burgh; and  by  a  variable  number  of  representative  directors  ^one  from  each 
auxiliary  society  contributing  a  free  annual  sum  of  not  less  than  £50),  of  whom 
there  are  this  year  forty-three,  some  sitting  in  the  Eastern,  and  some  in  the  Western 
Committee. 

'  This  union  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  cause  of  Bible  circulation  in  Scot- 
land. For  seven  years  previous  to  1861,  the  free  contributions  received  by  the 
separate  societies  averaged  £3250,  and  their  whole  revenue  £6200  per  annum. 
During  the  sixteen  subsequent  years,  the  free  contributions  to  the  united  society 
have  averaged  £10,124,  and  the  whole  receipts  £19,172:  while  in  1876  the  free 
contributions  amounted  to  £13,885,  and  the  entire  revenue  to  £27,088.  In  like 
manner,  the  average  annual  circulation  has  increased  from  86,821  to  275,468 
copies  or  portions  of  Scripture,  while  in  1876  the  issues  were  308,327.  The  total 
circulation  during  the  sixteen  years  has  been  3,365,023  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
and  1,042,472  portions.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  hope  expressed  at  the  date 
of  the  union  has  been  to  some  extent  realized, — ^the  association  having  proved  itself 
no  mere  combination  of  the  older  societies  merged  in  it,  doing  only  their  work, 
but  substantially  a  new  society,  with  higher  aims,  crowned  with  more  abundant 
usefulness,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  issues  now  ranking  third  among  the  Bible 
Societies  of  the  world.' 

This  society  is  surely  worthy  of  the  support  of  our  country,  which  owes  so  much 
to  the  word  of  life,  and  in  which  it  is  still  regarded  as  what  it  truly  is,  the  word  of 
God,  and  not  of  man.  Our  own  Church  has  given  it  its  emphatic  commendation. 
Thus,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  Synod  1874,  we  read : — 

*  The  Synod  met,  and  was  constituted,  etc. 

^  Inter  alia,  Dr.  Young  introduced  to  the  Synod  the  Rev.  G.  D.  CuUen,  Edin- 
burgh, chairman  of  directors  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Adam,  Glasgow,  who  with  himself  had  been  commissioned  by  the  directors 
to  appear  at  the  Synod  and  plead  the  claims  of  that  society.  Dr.  Young  read  a 
memorial  to  the  Synod  by  the  directors,  and  with  Mr.  GuUen  and  Dr.  Adam 
addressed  the  Synod.  The  Moderator  having  responded,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed— That  the  Synod  having  heard  the  memorial  of  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland,  and  having  listened  to  the  deeply  inteiresting  statements  made  by  the 
deputies  of  the  board  of  directors,  agree  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  society  is  formed,  their  profound  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged,  and  their  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the 
extent  of  its  operations,  and  the  measure  of  success  with  which  these,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  have  been  crowned. 

'The  Synod  further  agreed  earnestly  to  commend  the  society  to  the  cordial 
sympathy,  the  generous  support,  and  the  earnest  prayers  of  all  the  members  and 
congregations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.^ 


WORK  AMONGST  THE  YOUNXJ. 

It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  while  conversion  is  not  impossible  at  any  period  of 
lifej  and  that  even  a  sinner  of  a  hundred  years  may  be  turned  unto  the  Lord,  yet 
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the  great  majority  of  those  who  give  themselvee  to  Christ  do  so  in  their  early  days. 
Many  facts  attesting  this  could  be  set  forth  from  many  quarters.  We  therefore 
regard  with  peculiar  interest  and  favour  all  wisely  directed  efforts  for  the  w^are 
of  *  the  young  and  rising  generation.' 

The  work  of  instruction  in  Sabbath  schools  is  one  which  is  specially  and  peculiarly 
fitted  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  those  who  attend  them,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  seek,  in  every  possible  way,  to  promote  their  efficiency. 
For  this  end,  Mr.  Charles  Inglis,  whose  rare  qualifications  for  the  work  are  wdl 
known,  has  been  engaged  in  visiting  Sabbath  schools,  and  giving  lectures  to 
teachers  and  lessons  to  the  taught,  and  generally  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
means  employed  in  this  connection.  His  annual  Report  now  lies  before  us,  and,  brief 
though  it  be,  is  full  of  significance.  Mr.  Inglis  hints  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  life  as  it  is,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  One  great 
drawback  noted  is  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  parents.  It  is  sought,  and 
very  wisely,  we  Uiink,  to  make  our  Sabbath  schools  sources  of  benefit  to  others 
as  well  as  to  themselves.  It  is  woful,  however,  to  observe  the  kind  of  opposition 
offered  to  the  children's  giving  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  in  foreign  lands. 
Thus  Mr.  Inglis  says — 

'  Excuses  arising  from  indifference,  indolence,  want  of  clothes,  and  other  reasons, 
are  often  assigned  for  the  non-attendance  of  children  at  the  Sabbath  school,  but 
one  is  not  prepared  for  *' missions  "  being  brought  forward  as  a  reason.  Where 
the  popular  idea  in  a  locality  has  hitherto  been  that  everything  about  religion 
should  be  done  without  money,  and  that  any  payment  in  connection  with  it  is  a 
grievance,  a  proposal  to  have  a  collection  is  not  at  all  relished,  and  a  missionary 
collector  is  looked  on  in  the  light  of  a  tax-gatherer.  In  one  place  a  mother  had 
taken  away  her  whole  family  because  she  ^^  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
school  that  had  a  collection  for  uphauding  a  bairn  |n  India ; "  and  in  another  place 
the  father  of  a  family  had  withdrawn  his  family  for  a  similar  reason,  saying  some- 
what coarsely,  **  We  hae  naething  to  do  wi'  thae  black  beese."  In  opposition  to 
the  views  of  some  teachers,  who  thought  it  might  injure  the  school,  I  gave 
addresses  on  missions  in  these  cases,  and  was  assured  afterwards  that  many  foolish 
prejudices  had  been  dissipated.  Every  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  advocate 
this  great  cause  among  the  young,  and  Missionary  Magazines  have  been  introduced 
where  they  had  never  been  seen  before.' 

Facts  like  these  are  very  painful,  and  show  what  need  there  is  for  the  children 
being  trained  in  a  more  truly  Christian  way  than  their  parents  have  been. 

A  question  of  much  importance  and  great  difficulty  has  been  raised  in  our  great 
cities  in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  compulsory  clause  in  the  Education 
Act — What  is  to  be  done  with  the  neglected  children?  We  notice  that  a 
committee  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board  has  had  a  meeting  with  the  various  in- 
stitutions in  the  city  which  specially  care  for  the  young,  and  the  following  motion 
agreed  to: — 

^  The  Board,  in  receiving  and  adopting  the  report,  desire  to  express  thanks  to 
the  various  agencies  for  their  valuable  support,  and  for  information  supplied  on 
the  subject  of  neglected  children ;  and  to  express  the  hope  that  close  and  effective 
co-operation  may  be  established  between  them  and  the  ochool  Board ;  and  remit 
the  report,  with  this  recommendation,  to  the  Board  in  committee  to  take  what 
steps  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  this  direction.' 

This  subject  has  also  been  carefully  and  anxiously  considered  by  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board,  with  a  result  similar  to  that  arrived  at  in  Glasgow. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Edinburgh  there  are  two  great  institutions  for  the  care 
of  neglected  children,  the  United  Industrial  School  and  the  Original  Ragged  School, 
of  which  the  philanthropic  Dr.  Guthrie  was  founder.  It  was  propoi^  that  the 
School  Board  should  erect  an  industrial  school  on  its  own  account,  but  it  was 
found  that  this  was  not  justified,  as  the  existing  institutions  were  equal  to  meet 
present  wants,  and  promised  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Board  in  this  matter, 
and  in  point  of  fact  were  better  fitted  for  the  efficient  performance  of  this  kind 
of  work  than  the  Board  itself. 

A  very  interesting  and  useful  institution  in  Glasgow  is  '  The  Foundry  Boys' 
Religious  Society.'    It  takes  hold  of  many  lads  at  the  most  trying  time  of  me,  not 
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a  few  of  them  being  also  placed  in  trying  circumstances.     The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  work  were  thus  stated  by  the  chairman  at  the  last  annual  meeting : — 

*The  chairman,  Mr.  R.  T.  Middleton,  bore  testimony  to  the  harmony  which 
existed  between  the  Sabbath  School  Union  and  the  Founcby  Boys'  Society, 
remarking  that  they  knew  no  rivalry  but  that  of  stirring  up  one  another  to  lore 
and  to  g(X)d* works.  The  aim  of  both  was  the  same ;  and  the  instruction  given  by  • 
the  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening  ^fitted  into  each  other,  and 
were  the  means  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  city  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  He  knew  of  no  other  organization  which, 
in  so  short  a  time,  had  exercised  such  an  influence  not  only  in  the  city,  but^ 
thronghout  the  country.  In  1865,  four  earnest  souls  began  the  enterprise,  and 
they  had  now  76  forenoon  meetings,  with  a  staff  of  1900  workers,  18,000  boys 
and  girls  on  the  roll,  with  an  average  attendance  of  11,000 ;  whilst  forty-four  of 
the  principal  towns  and  villages  in  Scotland,  and  London,  Liverpool,  Birken- 
head, Bristol,  Dudley,  and  Middlesborough,  in  England,  had  formed  societies  on  a 
similar  basis.  The  chairman  then  alluded  to  the  educational  department,  and  to 
the  help  which  it  gave  to  the  School  Board  in  fllling  up  the  evening  classes. 
Allading  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  society,  he  referred  to  the  missionary 
and  benevolent  contributions.  Last  year,  £816,  13s.  5d.  was  collected,  and  since 
1869  there  had  been  no  less  a  sum  than  £5269,  5s.  9d.  given  away  for  those  pur- 
poses. To  his  mind,  the  society  was  deserving  of  imqus^ed  admiration  in  all  its 
departments,  in  all  its  aims,  and  in  all  its  efforts.' 


PASTORAL  ADDRESS  ON  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

The  last  issued  of  the  series  of  synodicaraddresses  on  this  subject  is  by  Dr.  Eer. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Eer  will  at  once  secure  for  it  a  wide  and  cordial  reception,  and 
is  a  guarantee  for  its  high  excellence.  It  is  characterized  by  all  that  fidelity  to 
truth,  and  at  the  same  time  '  sweet  reasonableness,^  which  are  to  be  expected  in 
Dr.  Eer  as  a  controversialist.  Having  pointed  out  that  the  Patronage  Act  does 
not  do  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  what  its  friends  assert  it  does,  and  having 
briefly  but  effectively  disposed  of  several  objections  brought  against  the  Voluntary 
Byatem,  he  thus  concludes : — 

^  The  times  are  full  of  change,  and  all  round  the  horizon  there  are  the  signs  of 
the  coming  end  of  civil  establishments  of  religion.  It  has  been  accomplished  in 
oar  colonies,  and  no  one  there  regrets  it,  for  it  has  brought  increase  of  Christian 
activity  and  good-will.  The  process  in  Ireland  has  already  augmented  the  giving 
power  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  quickened  Protestant  feeling  among  Episcopalians. 
Oq  the  Continent,  the  movements  are  manifestly  towards  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State'.  The  ^ilightened  policy  of  Italy  is  putting  her  in  the  van ;  and  those  who 
know  Germany  best,  believe  that  present  complications  will  issue  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  be,  under  God,  a  means  of  rousing  the  country- 
men of  Luther  from  the  sad  religious  indifference  that  has  crept  over  them.  The 
movements  in  the  Established  Churches  of  our  own  country  show  that  they  feel 
the  breath  of  a  new  era  coming  in  upon  them,  and  they  are  trying  in  different 
ways  to  meet  it.  They  themselves  begin  to  discuss  the  possibiUties  of  Disestab- 
lishment, and  some  of  them  even  express  hopes  of  it.  The  more  steadily  they 
look  at  it,  and  the  more  they  feel  of  the  power  of  liberality  and  inward  life,  the 
less  fear  they  will  have  of  the  final  step.  All  the  elements  of  Christian  work 
among  them  are  in  our  favour,  and  will  help  to  bring  about  the  result  which  will 
be  not  our  victory,  but  theirs  also.  It  will  be  a  happy  event,  which,  by  separating 
what  should  not  be  joined,  will  unite  what  should  not  be  separate ;  which  wiU 
put  Christian  men  and  ministers  in  Scotland  in  a  right  relation  to  one  another,  by 
the  removtd  of  privilege  and  inequality ;  and  will  prepare  them  for  working  in 
one  Church,  for  lifting  the  fallen  and  reclaiming  the  outcast.  To  go  back  to  the 
system  of  an  exclusive  State  Church  is,  in  these  days,  an  anomaly  and  an  impos- 
sibility ;  and  therefore  we  hold  our  ground  of  independence  in  revenue  as  well  as 
in  government, — of  asking  from  fellow-Christians  nothing  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  give,  and  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  God's  truth  to  fight  its  own  battles.  Our 
people  have  shown  themselves  faithful  to  their  principles  in  past  times,  in  making 
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their  gifts  to  their  Church  not  a  thing  of  caprice  or  self-will,  but  of  duty  to  God 
and  gratitude  to  Christ ;  and  they  will  abound  in  this,  we  trust,  as  in  every  good 
work,  and  put  into  the  amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  higher  motive  of  love  to 
God  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  man.  They  will  also  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  Church,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  give  a  reason  to 
those  who  ask  them,  and  assist  as  Christian  citizens  in  the  diffusion  and  practical 
maintenance  of  views  which,  in  their  moral  and  legislative  triumph,  will  bring 
peace  to  many  civil  discords,  more  brotherhood  among  Christian  men,  and  a  fresh 
impulse  of  life  to  the  Church  of  God/ 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  BESTIRRING  HERSELF. 

The  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  in  Edinburgh  are  vigorously  at  work. 
They  have  become  anxiously  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  church  accommodation  in 
the  metropolis  is  not  at  all  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population.  And 
so  it  is  proposed  to  build  seven  new  churches,  at  a  cost  of  £49,000.  Of  this  sum, 
£12,000  is  expected  from  the  Baird  Trust,  and  the  remaining  £87,000  must  he 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  In  order  to  excite  interest  in  this  scheme,  and 
raise  the  necessary  funds,  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  last  month  over  all 
the  city,  and  addresses  delivered  by  various  ministers. 

It  has  been  asked  if  the  necessity  alleged  by  the  ministers  really  exists ;  and  it 
has  been  affirmed  that  only  two  of  the  Established  Churches  are  filled, — one  of  them 
only  when  that  very  popular  preacher,  Dr.  MacGregor,  appears  in  the  pulpit.  This, 
however,  the  clergy  deny,  and  aver  that  only  two  are  not  well  filled.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively  on  this  point,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  attendance  at  Established  Churches  in  Edinburgh  has  of  late  years  hu-gely 
increased ;  and  while  this  may  be  owing  to  many  causes,  a  very  worthy  one 
doubtless  is  that  not  a  few  of  the  city  clergy  are  men  of  excellent  ability,  and  are 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties. 

The  movement  now  in  prosecution,  however,  is  noteworthy  in  several  ways. 
Thus  it  naturally  occurs  to  one  to  ask  why  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  make 
no  appeal  to  Government  in  this  matter  ?  A  national  Church  is  a  Church  for  the 
nation ;  and  the  contention  of  our  friends  is  that  the  State  ought  to  provide  for  the 
religious  wants  of  the  nation.  Why,  then,  not  ask  the  State  to  take  this  into  con- 
sideration, and  inform  it  that  it  is  as  much  bound  to  supply  with  the  means  of 
grace  the  inhabitants  in  the  region  of  Dairy  as  those  of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's? 
We  suppose  the  utter  hopelessness  of  success  in  such  a  course  is  but  too  obvious 
to  the  staunchest  defender  of  the  duty  of  the  State  in  this  direction. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  meetings,  is  that  the  audience  are  directed  to 
study  the  New  Testament,  and  consider  what  it  says  as  to  the  matter  of  Christian 
duty  in  connection  with  the  support  and  diffusion  of  the  gospd.  Now,  this  is 
really  a  more  excellent  way  than  pointing  them  to  Parliament.  Those  who  obey 
the  exhortations  thus  given,  will  find  absolutely  nothing  said  about  the  duty  of 
the  State,  but  much  about  the  duty  of  the  individual,  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Tye  now  see,  then,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  have  become  prac- 
tically voluntary  too.  They  not  only  recommend  voluntary  giving,  but  enforce 
and  defend  it  on  Scriptural  principles.  In  all  this  we  rejoice.  Too  long  have  the 
people  of  Scotland  been  taught  to  consider  that  their  only  duty  in  reference  to 
the  support  of  religion  was  to  look  to  the  State,  whilst  they  themselves  did  nothing, 
— accounted  it  indeed  a  wrong  inflicted  on  them  to  ask  them  to  do  anything,  unless 
by  law  compelled.  A  better  day  is  dawning ;  and  whilst  the  Established  clergy 
are  thus  fellow- workers  with  us  in  the  cause  of  Voluntaryism,  they  are  also  wisely 
preparing  the  people  for  the  time  that  is  inevitably  coming,  and  may  not  be  very 
distant,  when  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  their  own  proper  work,  and  support, 
as  justice  and  Scripture  require,  the  ordinances  whose  benefit  they  enjoy. 
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ENCOURAGEMENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
ELDER'S  OFFICE. 

Part  II. 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  DAVID  SMITH,  D.D.,  BIGGAR. 

IV.  The  Respect  and  Esteem  of  the  Church. 

We  are  so  formed  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  We  are  enlivened  by  their  approbation,  and  depressed 
by  their  condemnation.  And  provided  we  do  not  place  their  opinion 
above  the  claims  of  truth  and  the  demands  of  duty,  the  feeling,  being 
natural,  is  not  to  be  blamed.  Even  the  wise  and  good  put  a  value 
upon  the  approbation  of  those  who  are  wise  and  good  also,  inferior 
only  to  the  value  which  they  put  upon  the  approbation  of  their 
conscience  and  their  God.  We  know  that  there  is  nothing  which  the 
office-bearers  of  the  Church  feel  more  encouraging — always  excepting 
the  consciousness  of  having  performed  their  duty,  and  the  certainty  of 
having  attained  success — than  the  countenance  and  esteem  of  those  they  are 
placed  over  in  the  Lord.  Such  expressions  of  respect  and  affection  from 
the  people  of  their  charge  are  delightful  and  exhilarating  as  the  fragrant 
odonrs  which  the  florist  inhales  from  the  flowers  among  which  he  works, 
and  which  leave,  while  he  presses  them,  an  aromatic  perfume  on  his  hands. 
Now  we  would  assure  the  faithful  and  diligent  elder  that  this,  which  is  only 
his  just  due,  is  his  actual  reward.  Whatever  instances  of  a  contrary 
character  there  may  be,  they  are  only  the  exceptions.  The  rule  is  to 
esteem  such  a  one  '  highly  in  love  for  his  works'  sake.'  We  entirely  concur 
with  a  respected  brother  in  an  address  to  elders  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  when  he  says, '  The  best  informed,  the  best  conducted  in  the  flock, 
esteem  and  love  you.  All  the  pious  pray  for  you,  and  exult  in  your 
fideUty.  And  let  me  remind  you  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  value  and 
thank  you.  They  greatly  rejoice  in  your  diligence,  as  in  itself  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  esteeming  your  service  well  fitted  to 
introduce  or  to  second  their  own ;  and,  trusting  much  to  you,  they  desire 
that  you  may  still  further  strengthen  their  hands  and  encom^age  their 
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hearts  in  the  Lord.'  May  we  suggest  that  you  are  not  always  to  measure 
the  depth  or  the  extent  of  the  respect  or  aifection  felt  for  you  by  the  out- 
ward expression  of  these.  Whether  it  be  an  excellency  or.  object,— and 
regarding  this  there  will  be  different  opinions, — it  is  a  fact  that  those  whose 
good  opinion  is  most  worth  having,  are  most  backward  in  the  open  expres- 
sion of  it.  Tou  are  enshrined  in  hearts  which  yet  find  no  verbal  utterance 
for  the  homage  which  they  feel.  We  could  wish  it  were  otherwise.  Hononr 
OQght  to  be  publicly  paid  to,  a^  well  as  privately  entertained  for,  those  to 
whom  it  is  due.  Indeed,  if  the  Church  at  present  admitted  of  it,  we  ooold 
wish  that  something  more  substantial  than  empty  honom*  should,  after  the 
example  of  the  primitive  Church,  be  rendered  to  those  whose  necessities 
require  it.  Be  encouraged,  then,  we  repeat,  with  the  assurance  that  joa 
are  honoured  and  loved  by  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church,  and 
this  just  in  proportion  to  your  faithfulness,  diligence,  prudence,  and 
piety.  Tou  are  regarded  not  as  drivers  are  by  their  slaves,  who,  howeyer 
they  may  be  obeyed  and  outwardly  reverenced  for  fear  of  their  power,  are 
inwardly  hated  and  detested.  You  are  regarded  as  tender  nurses,  who  hare 
only  in  view  the  best  interests  of  those  committed  to  them,  and  who  in 
return  enjoy  the  most  cordial  sympathy  in  thar  joys  and  sorrows,  in  their 
hopes  and  disappointments. 

V.  ThePrormaeof  the  Spirit's  Aid. 

The  countenance  and  support  of  fellow-Christians  are  highly  encouraging 
to  the  faithful  and  laborious  elder.  But  there  is  a  much  higher  source  of 
encouragement  to  which  he  can  look  up,  and  on  which  he  can  secnrelj 
depend,  namely,  that  of  divine  influence.  The  light  of  inen's  countenance 
only  makes  the  face  to  shine,  but  divine  influence  is  a  light  ibni  ^  shines  into 
the  heart,' — a  sunbeam  from  the  upper  skies,  that  darts  its  radiance  and  its 
warmth  into  the  innermost  soul.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  would  hare  no 
more  encouragement  to  prosecute  the  great  work  to  which  we  are  cafled, 
than  would  the  person  who  attempted  to  cultivate  the  burning  sands  of 
AMca,  or  even  the  person  who  attempted  to  resuscitate  the  dead.  We  are 
indeed  labouring  in  a  wilderness,  but  it  is  a  wilderness  over  which  the  dew 
clouds  of  divine  influence  are  held  suspended,  and  which  only  wait  for  the 
bidding  of  believing  prayer  to  dissolve  themselves  in  fatness  *npon  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  make  the  little  hills  te  rejoice  on  every  side.' 
We  are  indeed  prophesying  to  the  dead,  but  we  are  doing  so  not  only  at 
the  conmiand  of  Him  who  ^  quickeneth  the  dead,  and  callefth  things  that  are 
not  as  though  they  were,'  but  with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  only  to 
invoke  '  the  breath  of  the  Lord  from  the  four  winds,'  and  a  flow  of  vital 
energy,  Uke  that  which  at  the  last  day  will  turn  death  to  life,  shall  sweep 
over  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  renew  the  face  of  the  moral  creation. 
And  what  encouragement,  fellow-labourers,  is  this  to  prosecute  our  high 
calling !  The  work  is  confessedly  diflBcult,  and  we  are  weak ;  the  dis- 
couragements are  many,  and  our  hearts  are  faint.  But  here  we  have  an 
infallible  antidote  to  all  weakness — ^to  all  despondency.  In  the  Spirit's 
agency  we  have  the  ahnightiness  of  Ddty  brought  into  ineffable  alliance 
with  creature  weakness,  and  the  hand  that  nioves  the  universe  joined  with 
ours  to  render  the  work  effectual.  We  are  not  only,  then,  actiDg 
unworthily  of  our  character,  but  disparagingly  to  the  Spirit,  when  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  discouraged.  Our  motto  ought  to  be, '  Not  by  might)  nor 
by  poww,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  What  is  the  greatest 
mountain  which  can  obstruct  our  path  ?    At  the  touch  of  the  feeblest  hand, 
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when  that  hand  is  nerv«d  with  divine  m^ht,  it  will  not  onlj  smoke,  but 
become  a  plain.  We  are  here,  however,  to  remember  that  while  the  Spirit 
is  promised,  Ilia  descent  is  in  a  manner  saiq)ended  upon  our  conduct  and  our 
prayers.  It  is  observed  in  nature,  that  where  there  are  most  loftj  mountains, 
there  is  most  rain.  Now,  in  like  manner,  where  there  are  in  the  Church 
most  praying  and  holy  living  office-bearers  and  members,  there  will  be  most 
also  of  ti^  influence  of  the  Spirit  While,  then,  we  exercise  dependence  upon 
God,  let^us,  by  the  culture  of  piety,  lift  up  our  heads,  as  the  mountains  do 
their  tops  to  heaven,— elevate  ourselves  into  contact  with  the  skies ;  and 
tilms,  while  we  worthily  fill  up  the  stations  which  are  allotted  to  us,  be 
the  means  also  of  catching  at  least  some  of  those  clouds  of  divine  influence 
which  are  floating  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  spiritual  firmament,  and 
causing  them  to  empty  themselves  upon  the  earth.  And  is  there  not  in  all 
this  an  abundant  source  of  encouragement?  What  an  encouragement  to 
the  labourer  is  it,  that  he  can  count  on  the  natural  influences  of  heaven  I 
He  will  plough  amid  the  winter's  colds  and  even  snows,  but  he  knows  that 
the  spring  will  come,  and  that  its  bahny  gales  will  breathe,  and  its  soft 
showers  deso^d,  and  in  the  prospect  of  this  he  feehs  encouraged.  But 
you  see  we  have  a  more  certain  command  of  the  spiritual  influences  of 
heaven.  We  can,  so  to  speak,  ^  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or 
loose  the  bands  of  Orion.'  We  can  plant  and  sow,  knowing  and  feeling  tiiat 
we  have  simply  to  turn  the  key  of  believing  and  importunate  prayer,  and  the 
heavens  will  be  opened  and  poor  down  showers  of  blessings.  Go  forth, 
then,  to  your  work,  and  to  your  labour  until  the  evening,  believing  that  you 
are  not  alone,  but  your  God  and  Saviour  is  with  you,  and  that  you  are  not 
called  to  labour  in  a  field  concerning  which  God  has  commanded  the  clouds 
that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  you. 

YI.  Personal  Advantage  and  Profit. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  beneficent  arrangement  in  the  economy  of  grace, 
that  in  endeavouring  to  bless  others  we  are  always  blessed  ourselves, 
while  those  individuals  who  are  dry  and  arid  like  an  African  sky,  receive 
DothiQg  as  they  impart  nothing.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who,  like  the  clouds 
in  our  climate,  are  constantly  dropping  on  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness, 
and  makiog  the  little  hills  to  rejoice  on  every  side,  find  that  the  more  they 
empty  themselves  the  more  they  are  filled.  We  may,  in  the  performance 
of  oar  Christian  and  official  duties,  miss  our  great  object  in  reference  to 
others :  we  may  teach,  and  they  may  refuse  to  learn ;  we  may  give,  and 
they  may  decline  to  receive ;  but  it  will  be  entirely  our  own  fault  if  we  miss 
^ficat]<Mi  and  improvement  to  ourselves.  In  the  very  act  of  teaching  we 
learn,  and  in  the  exercise  of  giving  we  receive.  ^  The  Uberal  soul,'  says 
Solomon,  ^  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  him- 
self.' You  will  find  your  information  increased,  your  character  improved 
aad  elevated,  and  your  principles  of  piety  heightened  and  invigorated. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  results,  namely,  the  increase  of  your 
informaiimy  it  proceeds  upon  such  common  well-known  and  natural 
principles,  that  it  will  be,  we  presume,  at  once  and  universally  admitted. 
We  cannot,  it  is  obvious,  impart  information  till  we  have  first  obtained  it 
ourselves,  aad  the  necessity  of  communicating  it  obliges  us  to  form  definite 
conceptions  of  what  we  know,  as  well  as  to  augment  the  stores  of  our 
knowledge.  In  respect  to  intellectual  wealth,  the  rule  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  holds  in  reference  to  secular  wealth.  So  far  from  losing 
what  you  communicate,  as  in  the  latter  case,  it  not  only  becomes  do^r 
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yours,  but  its  value  is  doubled.  Your  hold  of  it  becomes  at  once  more 
retentive,  and  your  apprehension  of  it  clearer  and  more  enlarged.  It  is 
true  in  reference  to  religious  as  well  as  to  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  that 
the  best  way  to  learn  is  to  teach.  But  the  profit  in  respect  of  general 
character^  if  less  obvious,  is  not  less  certain,  than  in  regard  to  information. 
The  mutual  influence  of  character  and  station  has  been  often  noticed  and 
remarked.  They  act  and  react  upon  one  another.  It  has  accordingly 
been  always  considered  as  no  small  recommendation  of  a  situation,  that 
while  it  requires  high  character,  it  tends  to  produce  what  it  requires.  Now 
such  a  recommendation  the  situation  of  the  eldership  possesses.  It  not 
only  possesses  numerous  strong  checks  and  guards  against  everything 
that  is  either  criminal  or  mean  in  conduct,  but  it  excites  a  positive  influence 
h\  generating  and  cherishing  whatever  is  high,  pure,  dignified,  and  generous. 
The  office,  so  to  speak,  is  a  kind  of  mould  to  which  the  character  naturally 
accommodates  and  adapts  itself,  as  the  melted  metal  does  to  the  form  and 
shape  of  the  matrix  in  which  it  is  cast.  And  is  it  nothing  to  occupy  a 
station  which  is  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  moral  and  Christian 
character  t  While,  indeed,  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  previous  Christian 
character  of  the  individual  should  be  such  as  to  dignify  the  office,  it  is 
certain  that  in  every  case  the  character  will  gain  from  the  office, — ^the 
office,  by  a  sort  of  reflex  influence,  adding  purity  to  what  is  pure,  and 
dignity  to  what  is  dignified. 

But  we  add  as  another  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  elder  from  his 
office,  the  heightening  and  invigorating  of  his  reUgimts  Jprinciples. .  We  are  not 
insensible  here  to  a  disadvantage  which  result?  Jrom  the  coincidence  of 
what  is  personal  with  what  is  official.  We  believe  that  all  ministers  and 
elders  have  felt  an  unhappy  influence  arising  at  times,  from  religion  being 
at  once  their  personal  concern  and  their  official  business.  They  have  been 
in  danger,  sometimes,  of  too  much  merging  the  personal  in  the  official,  and 
too  much  sinking  their  connection  with  religion  as  immortal  beings,  in  their 
connection  with  it  as  rulers  in  the  Church.  This  is  an  influence  no  doubt  to 
be  guarded  against,  but  the  very  coincidence  from  which  this  arises,  if  it 
has  disadvantages,  has  also  advantages  which  counterbalance  the  other. 
The  following  statement  of  these  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  Hall  we  subjoin, 
as  requiring,  though  spoken  in  reference  to  ministers,  no  qualification  or 
addition  when  applied  to  elders.  'Blessed  is  the  man,'  says  the  royal 
Psalmist,  'whom  Thou  choosest,  and  causest  to  approach  unto  Thee.  Blessed 
are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house ;  they  will  be  still  praising  Thee.'  If  he  was 
so  strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  high  privilege  annexed  to  the 
priesthood,  by  virtue  of  its  being  allowed  a  nearer  approach  to  God  in  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  the  situation  of  a  Christian  minister  (or  Christian 
elder)  is  not  less  distinguished  or  less  desirable.  It  is  the  only  one  in  which 
our  general  calling  as  Christians,  and  our  particular  calling  as  men,  perfectly 
coincide.  Our  duties  and  pursuits  are  distinguished  from  all  others,  by 
their  immediate  relation  to  the  ultimate  end  of  human  existence ;  so  tiiat, 
while  secular  employment  can  be  rendered  innocent  only  by  an  extreme  care 
to  avoid  the  pollution  which  they  are  so  liable  to  contract,  the  minis- 
terial functions  bear  an  indelible  impress  of  sanctity.  The  purposes 
accomplished  by  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in  the  restoration  of  a  fallen 
creature  to  the  image  of  his  Maker,  are  not  among  the  things  which  vfere 
made  for  man^ — they  are  the  things  for  which  man  was  made^ — since,  without 
regard  to  time  or  place,  they  are  essential  to  his  perfection  and  happiness. 
How  much  of  heaven  is  naturally  connected  with  an  pQice  whose  sole 
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parpose  is  to  condact  men  thither ;  and  what  a  saperioritj  to  the  love  of  the 
world  may  be  expected  from  men  who  are  appointed  to  pablish  that 
dispensation  which  reveals  its  danger,  detects  its  vanity,  rebukes  its 
disorders,  and  foretells  its  destruction ! 

VII.  The  Recompense  of  Reward. 

We  would  not  appeal  to  any  mercenary  principle  in  human  nature,  when 
we  in  the  last  place  bid  the  faithful  elder  recollect  for  his  encouragement 
the  glory  that  awaits  in  the  other  world  every  dutiful  servant  of  the 
Redeemer.  There  is  a  scriptural  and  evangelical  doctrine  of  future  rewards, 
as  well  as  an  unscriptural  and  anti-evangelical  one.  Under  the  gospel  there 
are  revealed  and  promised  high  rewards  to  the  people  of  God,  but  they  are  re- 
wards of  grace,  not  of  debt, — rewards  which  exclude  all  boasting,  and  which 
when  enjoyed  will  only  warm  the  heart,  and  fill  the  mouth  so  much  the  more 
with  the  praises  of  sovereign  grace.  At  all  events,  upon  this  subject  we 
cannot  possibly  err,  if  we  press  the  matter  no  further  than  the  inspired 
writers  do,  and  to  this  extent  we  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  press  it. 

Now,  observe  how  the  Apostle  Peter  hangs  out,  so  to  speak,  before  the 
eyes  of  diligent  and  faithful  elders  the  bright  crown  of  a  future  gracious 
recompense.  ^  The  elders  who  are  among  you,'  he  says,  ^  I  exhort,  who  am 
also  an  elder :  Eeed  the  flock  of  God  which  are  among  you ;  and  when  the 
Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  also  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that 
fadeth  not  away.'  What  that  crown  of  glory  is  we  cannot  of  course  at 
present  say.  It  is  '  a  glory  to  be  revealed,'  and  therefore  we  must  wait  till 
Hhe  day  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ'  shall  declare  it.  Of  this, 
however,  we  may  be  certain,  that  while  it  shall  be  comprehensive  of  all  the 
felicity,  purity,  and  dignity  which  shall  be  the  portion  of  the  redeemed 
in  general,  it  will  contain  some  jewels  of  resplendent  lustre  peculiar  to 
itself.  There  will  be  gems  in  it,  of  course,  of  much  inferior  splendour,  but 
sQch  as  deck  our  Lord's  mediatorial  crown.  This  people  whom  he  hath 
saved,  we  are  told,  will  be  '  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
&  royal  diadem  in  the  hands  of  our  God ; '  and  those  whom  you  have  been 
instrumental  in  convertiilg,  edifying,  or  comforting,  will  in  like  manner  be 
'  your  glory  and  joy.'  Your  joy  will  thus,  as  one  beautifully  expresses  it,  be 
the  joy  of  your  Lord,  inferior  in  degree,  but  of  the  same  nature,  and  arising 
from  the  same  sources ;  while  you  will  have  the  peculiar  happiness  of  reflect- 
ing that  you  have  contributed  to  it — contributed  as '  a  humble  instrument  to 
that  glory  and  felicity  of  which  you  will  be  conscious  you  are  utterly  unworthy 
to  partake.'  It  will  be  a  wonder  even  in  heaven  for  a  mortal  to  appear 
haying  on  his  head  a  crown  of  stars.  Yet  such  will  be  the  honour  of  every 
faithful  ofi&ce-bearer  in  the  Church  who  is  instrumental  in  ^  turning  any  to 
righteousness.'  And  is  not  this,  we  ask,  high  encouragement  to  the  faith- 
fnl,  diligent  elder?  What  though  he  may  be  subjected  to  much  toil,  and 
uneasiness,  and  anxiety — ^have  to  perform  much  thankless,  unrequited  duty 
—may  have  his  good  evil  spoken  of,  and  his  best  services  misrepresented 
and  maligned, — will  not  the  crown  of  glory  more  than  make  up  for  all  I 
When  the  crown  is  placed  upon  his  head,  amid  the  shouts  of  attending 
angels  and  glorified  fellow  -  saints,  will  he  not  feel  that  all  he  did  and 
suffered  upon  earth  was  as  nothing  and  vanity  compared  with  that  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glo]7?  Do  then  now  as  Christ  did, 
with  your  eye  upon  the  immortal  crown,  with  your  heart  cheered  by  the 
anticipation  of  the  joy  set  before  you,  endure  if  it  be  necessary  the  cross, 
and  despise  the  shame.  ^         i 
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The  liberty  of  the  press,  the  toleration  of  *  free  thought,'  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  morbid  craving  of  the  public  for  first-hand  information 
regarding  the  private  beliefs  of  eminent  personages  has  recently  been  met  by 
fait  autobiographic  and  other  posthamons  details,  have  tended  more  than 
any  other  agency  to  explode  some  cherished  delusions  that  were  based 
npon  too  high  an  estimate  of  hnman  nature.  One  of  the  delosions  in 
question,  which  enjoys  even  yet  extended  prevalence,  and  bears  the  promise 
of  as  great  longevity  as  the  everlasting  folly  of  the  large  namber  of  indi- 
viduals who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not,  is  the  time- 
honoured  fiction  that  there  never  has  been,  and  cannot  possibly  be,  fomid 
among  men  any  one  who  is  a  thoroughgoing  Atheist  and  a  denier  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Some  plausible  colouring  might  be  assigned  to 
such  a  sweeping  statement,  in  the  days  when  these  negative  views  occurred 
only  in  elaborately  speculative  works,  or  were  broached,  as  they  frequ^tly 
w^e  and  are,  by  people  whose  dissolute  life  sufficiently  accounts  for  snch 
views  being  entertained  by  them.  .  It  was  then  generaUy  alleged  that  the 
theorists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  debauchees  on  the  other,  mast  have  had 
secret  convictions  which  warred  with  their  miserable  creed.  Yet  even  this 
allegation,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  the 
writings  of  Bacon,  was  unwarrantable,  inasmuch  as  it  involyed  onmisdenoe 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  made  it  At  that  period — ^before  the 
plethora  of  autobiographies  threatened  to  throttle  our  nobler  literature— 
this  absurd  assumption  of  preternatural  acquaintance  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  atheistic  writers  was  aggravated  by  the  uncharitable  feeling  which 
accompanied  it, — ^a  sort  of  feeling  which  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  the 
divine  Jesus  and  His  great  apostle  is  at  all  times  forbidden  to  manifest 
For  either  the  intuitive  faculty  of  discerning  otho*  people's  hearts  was  real, 
or  the  judgment  formed  regarding  negative  writers  was  grossly  unfair.  Of 
these  two  alternatives,  no  reasonable  man  vrill  hesitate  to  say  that  the  latter 
is  the  more  probable.  Now,  recent  biographical  phenomena  must  cosvinoe 
us  that,  in  these  days  at  least,  the  claim  to  such  an  intuitive  faculty  is 
doubly  preposterous,  and  that  such  uncharitable  judgments  are  doubly 
unfair.  Nothing  is  gained  for  the  cause  of  truth  by  ass^ting  vrithoat 
evidence  that  Auguste  Comte,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Viscount  Amberley,  and 
Harriet  Martineau  were  consciously  or  unconsciously  insine^e,  or  that  they 
did  not  know  their  own  natures  half  so  well  as  the  thousand  subscribers  to 
provincial  libraries,  who  accuse  them  of  dising^uousness.  The  thing  will 
not  bear  calm  scrutiny  for  a  moment.  These  persons,  whatev^  their  de- 
fects, possessed,  if  they  possessed  anything,  a  very  unusual  power  of  keen 
introspection  and  patient  analysis ;  and  to  say  that  they  did  not  understand 
themselves  as  thoroughly  as  others  who  are  in  these  respects  of  far  inferior 
endowment,  and  who,  in  default  of  a  temporary  transmigration  of  soul,  have 
not  a  tittle  of  evidence  for  their  conclusions,  is  to  say  that  which  is  not  and 
cannot  be  true.  Supposing  this  granted,  we  may  be  asked,  How  could  such 
a  delusion  arise  and  survive  to  this  day  I  It  appears  to  rest  upon  the  sup- 
position that  what  we  call  human  nature  is  uniformly  the  same,  and  that, 
whatever  modifications  of  it  may  exist  in  individual  cases,  no  human  being 
who  is  compos  inenUa  and  morally  responnble,  can  be  absolnt^y  destitute  of 
those  sublime  convictions  which  are  possessed  by  the  majority  of  our  race, 
and  among  which  the  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  takaa  the  first  place. 
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This  8ni^K)8iti<mno  doubt  is  ajegitimate  result  not  only  of  primitiye  but  alM> 
of  present-day  psychology,  which,  in  process,  is  nothing  else  than  a  peremptory 
ascription  of  individnal  characteristics  to  mankind  in  the  aggregate, — a  world- 
wide induction  based  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  theorist  himself,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  very  respectable  people  with  whom  he  usually  comes  in 
contact.  But  such  a  method  is  not  allowable.  Human  nature,  even  in  its 
radical  features,  is  not  invariably  the  same.  There  is  a  list  of  e:(c^ioD8 
here  as  assuredly  as  there  ure  anomalies  under  every  other  creative  law.  There 
is,  as  regards  spiritual  capacity,  not  only  a  gradation,  but  a  gradation  of 
innnmerable  degrees,  between  the  wealth  of  a  fully  endowed  nature  and  the 
moral  and  religious  poverty  of  the  idiot.  The  proof  of  this  is  before  every 
nnbiassed  student  of  human  life  on  a  large  scale.  We  shall  be  satisfied  k 
what  we  have  said  cm  this  point  suggests  to  the  charitable  and  intelligent 
Christian  the  true  point  of  view  with  reference  to  sceptics  of  such  high 
personal  character  and  integrity  of  purpose  as  these  whom  we  have  named. 
Instead  of  accusing  these  persons  of  disingenuousness,  the  ^  more  excellent 
way '  seems  to  be  this, — ^to  admit  the  sincerity  of  their  unbelief,  and,  judging 
them  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  race  who  believe  the  truths  which 
they  deny,  to  pronounce  than,  so  far  as  the  religious  faculty  is  concerned, 
hisus  naturcB.  That  such  a  deficiency,  on  the  one  hand,  should  exist,  is 
prima  facie  no  more  incredible  than  the  existence  of  want  of  memory,  want 
of  common  sense,  want  of  good  feeling,  or,  to  allude  to  less  vital  flaws,  want 
of  sight  or  of  hearing.  That  such  a  deficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it 
does  exist,  amounts  to  a  grievous  deformity,  is  an  irrefragable  deduction 
from  its  very  rarity  at  once  among  the  noblest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 
To  admit  that  congenital  defects  of  every  kind  are  universally,  however 
sparsely,  existent,  and  to  pronounce  the  incapacity  to  accept  a  belief  in  God 
and  immortality  as  such  a  defect,  is  equally  compatible  with  sound  logic 
and  good  feeling.  The  logic  of  the  process,  indeed,  is  finely  illustrated  by 
Robert  Bums,  who,  though  certainly  not  known  as  a  theologian,  clearly  hits 
the  mark  here  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  versatile  genius,  when  he  speaks  of 
these  invaluable  beliefs  as  ^  made  up  of  those  feelings  or  sentiments  which, 
however  the  sceptic  may  deny  or  the  enthusiast  disfigure  them,  are  yet,  I  am 
convinced^  original  component  parts  of  the  human  soul;  those  senses  of  the 
mind  which  connect  us  with  those  awful  obscure  realities, — an  all-powerful 
and  equally  beneficent  God,  and  a  world  to  come  beyond  death  and  the 
grave.'* 

Harriet  Martinean,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  bom,  lived,  and 
died  as  deslatute  of  these  grand  consummate  ^  senses  of  the  mind '  as  the 
man  who  is  bom  blind  is  destitute  of  sight,  and  the  man  who  is  bom  deaf  i& 
destitute  of  hearing.  Her  otherwise  powerfully  and  generously  gifted  nature 
was  without  sense  or  vision  here.  Even  the  Soeinian  tenets  in  which  she  had 
heen  indoctrinated,  fell  from  the  hard,  glittering  surface  of  her  soul,  because 
they  had  no  high  aspirations  and  far-reaching  affections  to  cling  to.  No  more 
conld  the  bird  of  paradise  subsist  in  the  regions  of  etemal  snow,  than  could 
the  bright,  ethereal  hopes  of  God's  children  winter  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
nature  that  was  pwietrated  and  chilled  by  the  influence  of  cold,  naked,  earth- 
horn,  and  hide-bound  human  reason. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  remarks,  we  shall  assume  that  those  who  are 
likely  to  read  than  are  at  least  sufficiently  acquainted  with  as  much  of  the 
mere  outline  of  Miss  Martineau's  life  as  is  represented  by  the  date  of  her 

*  Letter  from  Bums  to  Alexander  Oanningham,  25th  February  1794— two  years  before 
tiiepoet'B  death. 
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birth  and  death,  by  the  names  of  her  leadmg  works,  and  hj  the  period  and 
natnre  of  her  literary  reputation.  Harriet  Martinean  had  an  onter  life 
which  was  fall  of  interest,  because  based  upon  an  inner  life  that  was 
instinct  with  keen  perception,  strong  thongh  contracted  sympathies, 
a  moral  judgment  nnobsenred  by  passion,  a  resolute  will  and  unflagging 
industry.  The  enforced  narrowness  of  her  aspirations,  and  the  smaliness  of 
her  world,  precipitated  her  into  active  life  and  current  discussions.  Her 
ultimate  view  of  the  range  of  human  destiny,  as  well  as  the  bent  of  her  own 
faculties,  impelled  her  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  social  and  political 
questions ;  and,  indeed,  her  purely  literary  reputation  is  based  upon  the 
fictional  form  in  which  she  discussed  such  questions.  It  is  not,  however, 
this  outer  life  either  in  its  political  or  social  or  literary  phases  that  need  engage 
us  here,  but  that  inner  side  of  it,  that  substratum  of  thought  and  feeling 
which,  as  it  is  at  once  the  substance  and  the  result  of  human  existence,  is 
also  the  sole  permanently  interesting  part  of  any  life  at  all. 

There  are  three  topics  suggested  by  Miss  Martineau's  autobiography  to 
which  I  propose  briefly  to  advert,  each  of  them,  even  the  first,  having  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  so-called  '  religion  of  the  future,'  of  which  in  these 
days  we  hear  so  much.  These  are,  her  egotism ;  her  statement  that  absolute 
negation  in  matters  of  religion  is  the  logical  result  of  Unitarianism ;  and  her 
own  ostensible  reason  for  discarding  a  belief  in  the  Deity  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

First,  then,  as  regards  her  egotism.  However  unconsciously  she  may 
have  cherished  an  exaggerated  self-esteem,  it  yet  manifests  itself  in  that 
specially  offensive  form, — depreciation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  illustrious 
men  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  This  feeling  was  even  displayed  in 
her  domestic  relationship.  Her  love  and  reverence  towards  her  mother — and, 
to  her  credit  be  it  said,  they  were  extreme — did  not  prevent  her  chafing 
bitterly  under  a  sense  of  the  worthy  old  lady's  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
clever  daughter.  Mrs.  Chapman,  who,  as  biographer  and  would-be  female 
philosopher,  writes  the  third  volume,  and  supplements  the  weakness  of  her 
judgment  by  the  strength  of  a  blind  admiration,  has  the  fine  discrimination 
•and  charity  to  hmt  (vol.  iii.  p.  93)  that '  Mrs.  Martineau,  always  a  severe 
mother,  had  now  become  an  exacting  and  jealous  one.  As  her  daughter's 
sphere  of  duty  outgrew  her  own,  she  became  as  really  unable  to  sympathize 
with  her  as  when  in  childhood  she  had  so  fatally  mismanaged  her.'  This 
mean  innuendo  is  alike  refuted  by  Miss  Martineau's  own  account  of  her 
mother's  noble  though  erratic  generosity  of  temperament,  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  such  jealousy  arising  in  the  case  of  those  between  whom,  as 
the  mother  made  no  literary  pretensions,  there  could  be  no  rivalry,  and  by 
the  palpable  pride  which  Mrs.  Martineau  displayed  in  the  success  of  her 
gifted  daughter.  The  old  lady  was  only  guilty  of  not  being  continually  on 
her  knees  before  the  authoress,  and  of  not  attempting  the  impossible  task  of 
gratifying  an  insatiable  vanity.  After  this,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
there  was  another  member  of  the  family — ^the  flower  of  the  flock — whose  far 
rarer  and  more  versatile  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  were  as  bitter  as  gall  to 
this  morbid  craving  for  unqualified  praise.  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  and 
yet  it  is  the  fact,  that  her  brother  James — the  original  preacher,  the  brilliant 
essayist,  the  skilled  and  subtle  analyst  of  current  speculation,  the  generous- 
hearted,  the  susceptible,  the  sympathetic  thinker,  who,  with  an  ardent  if 
doctrinally  imperfect  devotion  to  the  visible  verities  of  moral  purity  and  to 
those  grander  verities  of  the  unseen  and  the  eternal  which  his  sister  knew 
not,  still  lives  to  clothe  human  aspirations  in  the  graceful  drapery  ol  his  rich 
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imagination,  and  to  make  them  vocal  in  an  all  bat  nnrivalled  English  style — 
is  scarcely  once  mentioned  in  her  autobiography. 

Bat,  as  we  have  said,  this  longing  for  nndistnrbed  supremacy  carried  her 
farther.  It  led  her  presnmptnoasly  to  take  the  jadginent-seat,  and  deal  out 
depreciatory  verdicts  on  the  most  distinguished  men  of  her  time,  with  not 
one  of  whom,  in  point  of  intellectual  and  imaginative  power,  she  could  stand 
a  moment's  comparison.  Francis  Jeffrey  was  a  literary  trifler.  Whately 
was  overrated.  Macaulay,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  wanted  ^  heart.'  His 
review  articles  '  ought '  (vol.  i.  pp.  348-49)  ^  to  have  abolished  all  confidence 
in  his  honesty.'  As  to  his  History,  ^  the  only  way  to  accept  it  is  to  take  it 
as  a  brilliant  fancy-piece  wanting  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  repose  of  history.' 
Bnlwer  was  ^  a  woman  of  genius  enclosed  by  misadventure  in  a  man's  body.'  * 
Mazzini's  career  was  '  the  saddest  spectacle  of  our  time.'  Once — twenty 
years  before  she  met  him — she  thought  Coleridge  a  poet,  but  latterly  repented 
of  the  childish  delusion,  and  found  that  ^  he  utterly  failed  in  his  apprehension 
of  truth,'  his  chief  faculty  being  '  word-power.'  Wordsworth,  whom  she 
saw  much  in  her  latter  days,  was  far  from  being  a  first-rate  poet,  but  did 
some  little  service  towards  rectifying  poetic  diction.  And  so  on  ad  infinitum  I 
Pity  'tis  that  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  a  few  more  of  the  supposed  mighty 
dead  had  not  been  gauged  by  Miss  Martineau,  in  order  that  the  miserable 
majority  of  literary  critics  might  have  their  judgment  still  further  reversed, 
and  that  Miss  Martineau  might  reach  that  commanding  elevation  recently 
attained  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Eglinton!  Now,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  let  us  aSk  if  a  more  stupendous  and  preposterous 
case  of  egotism  is  on  record  than  this,  where  a  person,  in  the  first  place, 
takes  the  pen  to  write  such  criticisms,  and  then  has  the  assurance  to  think 
them  worth  being  printed  and  transmitted  to  posterity ! 

We  do  not,  of  course,  argue  from  the  falsity  of  these  literary  judgments 
to  the  falsity  of  those  which  Miss  Martineau  formed  regarding  religion. 
We  do  not  even  say  that  it  was  this  morbid  vanity  and  love  of  depreciation 
which  led  her  to  assail  Christianity ;  for,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  her 
repugnance  to  revealed  religion  arose  from  an  innate  incapacity  to  compre- 
hend its  meaning.  But  we  do  aver  that  it  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  peculiarly 
virulent  and  contemptuous  way  in  which  she  assailed  it.  The  same  spirit 
which  impelled  her  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  most  cherished  literary 
traditions,  was  at  the  root  of  the  remarkable  zeal  with  which  she  sought  to 
subvert  Christianity.  She  was  anxious  to  convince  religious  people  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong,  that  their  moral  ideals  and  dearest  beliefs  were 
delusions,  and  that  she  was  specially  fitted,  by  her  superiority  over  everybody 
else  in  England,  to  be  the  great  apostle  of  the  gospel  of  Comte.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  read  the  terms  of  contemptuous  pity  with  which  she  speaks  of 
the  noblest  and  most  accomplished  of  her  countrymen  who  were  also  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  mark  her  complacent  conviction  that  she  had  been 
born  two  or  three  thousand  years  too  early.  Voltaire  unwittingly  illustrated 
this  direct  connection  of  outrageous  personal  egotism  with  violent  hostility 
to  revealed  religion,  when  he  said,  'I  am  wearied  of  hearing  it  repeated  that 
twelve  men  were  suflScient  to  establish  Christianity,  and  I  wish  to  prove 
that  there  needs  but  one  to  destroy  it.'  To  this  extent,  then,  Miss  Martineau's 
enormous  egotism  affected  the  tone  and  manner  of  her  strictures  upon  the 
religion  of  Jesus. 

*  The  converse  of  this  criticism  is  so  closely  applicable  to  a  female  writer  of  such  strongly 
exaggerated  masculinity  as  her  own,  that  it  might  be  said  that  Miss  Martineau  was  a  man 
01  great  ability  (not  genias)  enuLosed  by  misadventure  in  a  woman*8  body.       r^  ^  ^  ^T ^ 
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The  second  point  of  interest  suggested  by  Miss  Martinean's  autobiography 
is  her  statement  that  absolute  negation  in  matters  of  rdlgion  is  the  logical 
result  of  Unitarlanism.  This  statement  appears  to  us  well  founded,  thoagh 
many  Unitarians  no  doubt  would  conscientiouslj  deny  it ;  and  it  is  aa 
additional  attestation  to  its  truth,  that  it  should  have  proceeded  from  one 
who  knew  Unitananism  so  well  as  Miss  Martioeau.  Ooleridge,  who  hsA  a 
somewhat  similar  experience  of  the  sect,  stated  the  same  conclusion  when  he 
said  that  Unitarianism  was  a  half-way  house  to  infidelity.  The  reiigious 
histcny  of  both  illustrates  our  introductory  remarks.  Coleridge's  fine 
spiritual  instincts  rerolted  from  the  conclusion,  and  he  discarded  the  pre- 
miss. Miss  Martineau  had  no  such  instincts  to  revolt.  She  passed  withont 
a  shudder  from  Theism  to  Atheism,  and  displayed  the  faculty,  if  facolty  it 
be,  of  makii^  herself  comfortable  in  a  world  of  her  o>n,  where  there  was  no 
God  but  herself,  and  no  innnortality  but  that  of  h^  literary  fame.  H^e  is 
her  own  account  of  the  process  of  transition  from  Unitarianism  to  Nihilism: 
— '  It  was  a  grand  discovery  to  me  when  I  somewhere  met  with  the  indica- 
tion, since  become  rather  a  favourite  topic  with  Unitarian  preachers,  that 
the  fact  of  the  miracles  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
doctrine.  I  suppose  the  majority  of  Unitarians  still  accept  all  the  miracles, 
even  to  the  withering  away  of  the  fig  tree.  Some  hold  to  the  resurrection, 
while  giving  up  all  the  rest ;  and  not  a  few  do  as  I  did,  say  that  the  interior 
evidence  of  a  divine  origin  of  that  doctrine  is  enough,  and  that  no  amonnt 
of  miracles  could  strengthen  their  faith.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a 
Christianity  whidi  never  was  received  as  a  scheme  of  salvation, — ^which  never 
was  regarded  as  essential  to  salvation, — ^which  might  be  treated  in  respect  to 
its  records  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  each  believer, — ^which^is  next  declared 
to  be  independent  of  its  external  evidences,  because  those  evidences  are 
found  to  be  untenable, — and  which  is  finally  subjected  in  its  doctrines,  as  in 
its  letter,  to  the  interpretation  of  each  individual, — ^must  cease  to  be  a  faith, 
and  become  a  matter  of  speculation,  of  spiritual  convenience,  and  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  taste,  till  it  declines  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  fact  in  the 
history  of  mankind.    These  are  the  gradations  through  which  I  passed.' 

Such  a  confession  is  valuable  in  these  days,  when  even  within  professedly 
evangelical  Churches  nnuecessarily  large  concessions  are  made  to  the  rational- 
istic principle  which  seeks  to  test  all  doctrines  by  the  so-called  '  dictates  of 
reason.'  It  shows,  at  least,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  vigorous  and  consistent 
adoption  of  that  principle ;  and  a  comprehensive  survey  of  modem  criticism 
might  also  teach  us  that  it  is  not  by  so  far  acknowledging  the  first  principles 
of  Rationalism  as  to  make  the  harmony  of  Christianity  with  our  religions 
preconceptions  the  sole  evidence  of  its  l^uth,  but  by  developing  those  external 
evidences  whidi  were  so  much  more  highly  estimated  in  the  last  century, 
that  we  can  defend  the  rehgion  of  Christ.  That  infidelity  is  the  Intimate 
result  of  Rationalism,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  scriptural 
doctrine  which  Rationalism,  in  some  form  or  other,  does  not  call  in  question. 
The  old  apologetic  ground  is  still  the  correct  one,  and  none  other  will  stand 
the  test  of  criticism.  Christian  doctrine  must  ultimately  rest  on  divine 
authority,  manifested  in  the  historical  origin  and  general  accuracy  of  the 
documents  in  which  it  is  embodied.  Otherwise  it  must  rest,  where  the  Dean 
of  WestmiDster  would  like  it  to  rest,  on  the  shiftily,  incompetent,  and  pre* 
sumptuous  imprimatur  of  human  reason.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  true  only 
because  of  its  accordance  with  the  views  of  this  or  that  man.  Such  a  test 
might  admit  of  plausible  advocacy,  if  the  dicta  of  human  reason  were  in- 
fallible on  the  one  hand,  and  uniform  on  the  other;  but  they  are  neither. 
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If  they  were  infallible,  they  would  be  nnifonn,  which  they  are  not  The 
^  reason  *  of  a  Paul  is  not  the  same  as  the  ^  reason '  of  a  Voltaire,  and  that 
of  a  Pascal  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  Strauss.  There  is — to  adopt  one 
broad,  line  of  detnarcati(»k  out  of  many  others — one  kind  of  human  reaa<m 
that  admits  the  reality  of  the  incomprehensible,  and  another  kind  of  reason 
that  denies  it.  The  ^  human  reason '  of  the  Intuitionalists,  or  the  Ezperien- 
tialists,  or  the  PositiTists,  is  in  each  case  different  from  the  other.  This 
abstract  mdyersal  reason  of  mankind  is  a  metaphysical  nonentity, — a  mere 
Plying  Dutchman  of  rationalistic  speculators.  Like  Macbeth's  ^  dagger  of 
the  mind,'  it  is  but  the  creation  of  a  heated  brain,  and  we  may  say  with  the 
king,  ^There's  no  such  thing  1 '  It  is,  at  all  eyents,  a  fact  of  hkttory  that 
every  form  of  GhristiaDity  which  has  sought  to  establish  itself  on  this 
imaginary  foundation  has  rapidly  gravitated  to  Nihilism.  Witness  the 
decay  and  degradation  of  German  Protestantism.  Witness  Unitarianism 
itself,  which,  at  the  time  when  Harriet  Martineau  wrote  thus  of  it,  was  still 
represented  by  the  amiable  and  accomplished,  though  somewhat  verbose, 
Dr.  Channing,  who  acknowledged  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  the  fact  of 
miracles.  There  are  few  Unitarians  who  would  bdieve  as  much  now.  We 
cordially  accept,  then.  Miss  Martinean's  statement  that  Unitarianism,  or 
^  rationalized '  Christianity,  inevitably  leads  to  absolute  negation  in  matters 
of  religion ;  and  we  draw  from  it  the  inference,  that  in  any  church  where 
rationalistic  principles  come  into  play,  and  are  regarded  as  authoritative, 
the  work  of  religious  disintegration  has  begun,  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
result  in  unbelief.  There  is  no  lesson  that  our  modem  Churches  need  so  much 
to  take  to  heart  as  this  one. 

The  third  and  last  topic  suggested  by  Miss  Martinean's  autobiography  is 
her  ostensible  reason  for  discarding  a  belief  in  God  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  We  say  ostensible  reason,  because  the  real  reason  was  natural 
incapacity,  which  of  course  no  one  could  expect  a  person  of  her  egotism  to 
avow  or  even  to  recognise.  If  our  remarks  here  and  previously  about  this 
incapacity  appear  harsh  or  overdrawn,  let  the  following  passage  suffice  to 
show  how  very  unlike  in  thought  and  feeling  was  Mss  Martineau  to  the 
great  majority  of  her  fellow-creatures, — at  a  time,  too,  and  regarding  a 
theme  which  stir  the  deepest  and  most  genuine  emotions  in  the  human 
breast.  *  Daring  the  last  summer,'  she  says  (voL  ii.  p.  206),  ^  I  have  not 
acqnired  any  dread  or  dishke  of  death,  but  I  have  felt,  for  th«  first  time,  a 
keen  and  unvarying  relish  of  life.  It  Sjeems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  a 
rehsh  of  life  implieB  a  fear  or  dishke  of  death ;  but  this  does  not  i^ee  with 
my  experience.  I  have  no  expectation  of  that  kind,  nor  personal  expectation 
of  any  kind,  after  death ;  and  I  have  a  particularly  keen  relish  of  life, — ail 
the  keener  for  being  late.  Tet  now,  while  in  daily  expectation  of  death, 
I  certainly  feel  no  dishke  or  dread  of  it.'  Again  she  says  (p.  207),  ^  I  feel 
no  reluctance  whatev^  to  pass  into  nothingness,  leaving  my  place  in  the 
universe  to  be  filled  by  another.'  We  do  not  much  admire  the  gonrmandizing 
epithet  with  which.  Miss  Martineau  characterizes  her  enjoyment  of  life— her 
^rdish'  of  it.  It  makes  hfe  a  small  but  savoury  dish,  a  transitory  mess  of 
pottage,  and  death  a  perpetual  after-dinner  nap.  Nor  can  we  comprehend 
how  any  one  with  so  ^keen'  a  'relish '  of  life  can  have  no  fear  or  dkhke  of 
death.  We  cannot  reconcile  the  inconsistency  of  affirming  that  life  is  an 
intensely  enjoyable  blessing,  and  yet  that  that  which  robs  us  of  it  for  ever  is 
no  curse.  We  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  human  existence,  if  that  vast 
inajority  of  Miss  Mul^meau's  feltow-creatnres,  whose  Hfe  here^  alas!  is  too 
Q&happy  to  create  in  thran  a '  rehsh '  of  it,  are  to  find  no  conqpensation  for 
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its  miseries,  and  no  conscions  peace  beyond  the  grave.  We  do  not  know, 
still  less  do  we  envy,  the  peculiar  temperament  of  those  who '  feel  no 
relnctance  whatever  to  pass  into  nothingness ; '  nor  can  we  realize  the  com* 
fort,  with  snch  a  belief,  of  reflecting  that  onr  ^  place  in  the  universe  will  be 
filled  by  another.'  Bat  this  we  will  say, — ^that  that  is  not  the  creed  of  hnman 
natnre, — ^that  it  is  not  the  view  of  human  existence  in  accordance  with  which 
the  most  comprehensive  thinkers  have  shaped  their  systems  and  the  grandest 
poets  have  sung,— and  that  it  is  not  the  glorious  light  by  which  men  emerge 
from  sorrow,  made  perfect  through  suffering,  and  tread  the  higher  paths  of 
duty,  tenderness,  and  heroism.  It  is  a  confession  of  faith  for  the  lower 
creation,  not  for  the  possessors  of  souls.  Even  Milton's  ^  Belial,'  false  and 
hollow  as  he  was,  revolted  not  less  in  derision  than  in  indignation  at  the 
idea  that  annihilation  could  be  the  solution  of  the  grand  mystery,  the 
panacea  for  existing  woes : 

*  To  be  no  more ;  sad  cure :  for  who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 
To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?  * 

Miss  Martineau's  ostensible  contention,  in  brief,  is,  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  physical  universe,  the  light  reflected  by  science  upon  the  reign  of  in- 
variable laws  of  matter  and  motion,  and  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
man,  point  to  all  existing  religions  as  huge  delusions  founded  upon  ignorant 
hopes,  and  certain  to  be  dispelled  by  the  progress  of  thought.  Let  ns 
admit — and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  hold  that  is  logically  admissible— 
that  immortality,  for  instance,  is  not  a  demonstrable  fact,  but  a  mere  point 
in  speculation,  and  the  question  fairly  emerges:  which  belief,  that  of 
immortality  or  that  of  annihilation,  is  in  itself  the  nobler  ?  which  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  higher  and  better  instincts  of  the  human  soul?  which, 
in  short,  is  more  in  harmony  with  a  progressive  conception  of  the  possibilities 
of  our  race  ?  Is  it  come  to  this,  that,  as  we  advance  into  the  future,  and 
crown  ourselves  with  undreamt-of  laurels  of  research  and  invention,  and 
strike  out  new  paths  of  thought  and  exemplify  more  extended  ideas  of  the 
latent  nobility  of  human  nature  and  of  our  sympathetic  brotherhood,  we 
must  needs  light  upon  the  splendid  discovery  that  we  are  far  feebler  and 
more  contemptible  beings  than  our  ancestors  thought  themselves,  and  con- 
summate our  achievements  by  reaching  the  belief  that  we  are  but  a  continua- 
tion of  some  primeval  and  prolific  orang-outang  !  Let  those  who  hold  snch 
a  belief  look  back  with  humility  to  their  supposed  venerated  first  parent, 
and  endeavour  still  further  to  emulate  with  their  absurd  theories  his  pre- 
posterous gambols  from  tree  to  tree !  So  far  from  the  insignificance  of  man 
being  a  just  deduction  from  our  vaster  conceptions  of  the  universe,  the  fact 
is  that  the  history  of  human  science  and  invention  is  a  grand  tributary 
argument,  none  the  less  valuable  because  involuntarily  or  reluctantly 
yielded,  to  the  infinite  capacities,  the  inexhaustible  energy^  and  the  immortal 
texture  of  the  hnman  soul.  Now,  more  than  at  any  former  period,  when  he 
is  drawing  the  mightiest  and  subtlest  and  most  remote  potencies  of  the 
spheres  into  the  splendid  procession  of  his  tributary  slaves  and  ministering 
angels,  is  man  demonstrably  proved  to  be  not  of  nature,  but  infinitely 
above  it, — ^its  immediate  lord,  its  gifted  high  priest,  and  God's  own  vice- 
gerent. 

In  conclusion.  Pantheism  is  not  more  assuredly  the  poetry  of  Atheism, 
than  Positivism,  Miss  Martineau's  creed,  is  the  beggarly  pilose  of  Paganism, 
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—a  Paganism  without  its  dehieR,  without  its  heaveu,  and  without  its 
mythical  graces.  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  Gomte  creates  a  new  earth,  and  annihilates 
heaven.  To  the  Comtist  the  sky  is  the  brazen  limit  of  human  thought  and 
exertion, — a  gigantic  damper  that  efifectually  shuts  man  into  the  small  petty 
round  of  sublunary  life,  and  says  to  all  our  higher  hopes,  ^  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  and  no  farther.'  He  neither  knows  of  nor  cares  for  an  existence 
beyond  it.  To  the  Pagan  the  sky  was  an  azure  roof,  burnished  with  fretted 
gold;  but  an  Olympus  was  above  it,  and  Elysian  fields  were  beyond  it.  The 
Positivist  knows  no  God  but  himself, — no  omnipotent  will  but  the  sheer  force 
of  necessity, — ^no  consolation  in  trial  but  the  nearness  of  nothingness.  The 
Pagan,  amid  all  his  sorrows,  could  cry  with  a  noble  instinct,  not  wholly 
cormpted : 

Of  i^9p^  Trirrti  xtil  Kptirvptt, 

Where  the  Positivist  sees  nothing  but  conglomerations  of  matter  and 
modifications  of  light,  and  hears  nothing  but  the  blind  tread  of  dumb, 
insensate  laws,  the  Pagan  peopled  the  groves  and  the  mountains,  the  streams 
and  the  valleys,  with  subtle  influences,  that  were  not  the  less  real  because 
unseen ;  and  even  his  crass  ear  caught  faint  voices  from  the  Eternal  in  the 
zephyrs,  and  even  his  dim  vision  saw  the  gleam  of  an  all-seeing  Eye  in  the 
purple  splendours  of  the  setting  sun. 

Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Positivism,  or  from  an  incomparably 
abler  antagonist  than  Harriet  Martineau.  Positivism  cannot  even  be  per- 
mitted to  rank  with  the  great  natural  religions  of  the  world,  for  there  is  not 
one  of  them  but  credits  the  universe  with  a  God,  and  man  with  an  immortal 
soul.  Positivism  only  complicates  and  darkens  the  mystery  of  our  lot ;  it 
is  an  adumbration  rather  than  an  illumination  of  nature's  testimony ;  and, 
instead  of  strengthening  mankind  against  present  miseries,  it  seeks  to  take 
away  their  last  hope,  and  to  overwhelm  them  with  a  fearful  calamity  of 
whose  bitterness  its  disciples  seem  unconscious.  Such  a  system  has  no 
sustenance  for  human  nature,  and  can  therefore  enter  into  no  rivalry  with 
Christianity,  which  offers  comfort  for  every  sorrow  and  a  balm  for  every 
wound,  and  which  partakes  of  the  perpetuity  of  its  divine  Founder  and 
Head,  who  is  *  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever,' 

James  Landreth. 


ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  ISAIAH,  CHAPTERS  XL.-LXVI. 

BY  REV.  W.  TURNER. 

(^Contmtied.) 

It  is  from  the  contents  of  Isaiah,  chapters  xl.-lxvi.,  that  those  critics 
who  question  the  genuineness  of  the  prophecy  draw  their  most  formidable 
argnments.  Loo^g  at  the  substance  of  the  oracle,  it  seems  to  them  quite 
impossible  that  it  can  have  been  written  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  and  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah. 

The  supreme  reason  for  this  view  lies  in  the  unquestionably  predictive 
character  of  the  prophecy  when  the  traditional  datum  as  to  its  authorship 
is  accepted.  Some  subsidiary  reasons,  indeed,  have  been  alleged,  which  may 
be  briefly  glanced  at. 

Thus  it  is  said  by  some,  that  had  the  prophecy  before  us  been  written  bv 
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Isaiah,  it  would  have  been  appeafod  to  hj  Jeremiaii  or  his  defenders  whw 
he  was  caHed  to  accoimt  for  prophesying  the  approaching  oTerthrov  oi 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldean  armies,  and  this  the  more,  as  we  find  that  the  lees 
considerable  prophecy  of  Micah  was  liien  actually  appealed  to  (Jer.  xxvi. 
18,  19).  But  every  one  must  see  that  in  this  there  is  no  eog^t  argament. 
The  reason  is  expressly  mentioned  for  the  appeal  having  been  made  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  to  the  words  of  Micah.  It  was  remembered  that  that 
prophecy  exercised  a  most  marked  and  salntary  influence  upon  the  king 
and  people  of  Micah's  day.  Hezekiah  '  feared  the  Lord,  and  besonght  tiie 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  repented  Him  of  the  evil  which  He  had  pronooneed 
against  them.'  The  memory  of  the  great  reformatioii  thus  attached  to  the 
prophecy  in  question  imparted  to  it  a  special  interest  for  those  who  sought 
to  protect  Jeremiah,  and  rendered  it  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  end  they 
had  in  view. 

Again,  it  has  by  a  recent  writer*  been  confidently  urged  that  the  prophecy 
before  us  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  a  polemical  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Persian  religion,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  it  must  have  been 
written  when  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  extended  their  conquests  over 
Western  Asia.  In  regard  to  this,  it  must  be  felt  to  be  a  somewhat  suspicious 
circumstance  that  no  commentator  of  any  creed  has  evw,  till  last  year,  dis- 
covered in  the  oracle  before  us  this  polemic  against  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Persian  faith.  And  the  suspicion  does  not  abate  when  the  particulars 
are  inquired  into.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  writer,  in  seeking  to 
explain  the  allusions  of  the  prophet,  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  Achs- 
menian  inscriptions  or  even  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Zendavesta,  bat 
ranges  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Zend  literature.  The  doctrines  to 
which  he  supposes  reference  to  be  made  in  our  oracle  are  the  doctrines  of 
fully-developed  Parseeism,  as  if  we  were  entitled  without  scruple  to  impute 
this  to  Cyrus  and  his  inmiediate  successors.  But  passing  this,  the  quality  of 
the  allusions  alleged  by  the  writer  is  sufficient  to  condemn  his  doctrine.  In 
the  sublime  passages,  Isa.  xl.  13,  14,  and  xlvi.  10,  he  finds  allusions  to 
the  Parsee  doctrine  of  the  seven  Amschaspands  or  angelic  beings  who 
formed  the  council  of  Ormuzd.  In  Ivi.  9,  he  recognises  the  Persian  custom 
of  exposing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  vultures; 
and  he  alleges  that  the  rebuke  of  the  watchmen  of  Israel  as  dumb  dogs, 
refers  to  a  Parsee  superstition  about  a  certain  demon  who  sought  to  attack 
the  dead,  to  guard  against  whom  a  dog  was  set  to  watch  the  corpse.  The 
words  (1.  11),  *  Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,'  etc.,  are  directed,  according 
to  this  author,  against  those  of  the  Jewish  exiles  who  had  apostatized  from 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  the  Persian  worship  of  fire.  Interpretations  of 
this  stamp,  I  am  confident,  will  not  commend  themselves  to  English  common 
sense.  Other  passages  claimed  by  our  author  as  supporting  his  thesis,  such 
as  the  repeated  asseverations  of  the  prophet  in  regard  to  the  unity,  the 
eternity,  the  almightiness  of  the  Most  High,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any 
peculiar  bearing  upon  the  religion  of  Persia,  whet^r  in  ite  earlier  or  later 
form,  and  may  more  justly  be  interpreted,  as  they  have  usoi^ly  been,  in  th(»r 
general  relation  to  all  polytheistic  error.  There  is,  indeed,  one  passage  ia 
the  prophecy  before  us  in  which  an  allusion  to  the  dualism  of  tiie  Peraao 
theology  has  been  long  and  generally  recognised, — that,  namdy,  found  in 
chap.  xlv.  7:^1  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness.'  At  the  same  time,  it  ifl 
evident  that  the  allusion,  granting  that  it  exists,  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  constrain  us  to  believe  that  it  could  only  proceed  from  a  writer  who  beheld 
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with  alann  the  priBciples  of  dualism  spreading  o?er  the  world  with  the  anns 
of  Cyras.  The  statement  is  one  equally  suitable  in  all  circnmstanees  as 
expreeme  of  the  omnipotence  of  Jehorah,  and  is  paralleled  by  manj  others 
m  Scripture ;  while  to  the  believer  in  supernatural  inspiration  it  is  op&i  to 
maintam  that  this  allnsion  to  the  faith  in  which  Cyrus  was  reared  was 
eminently  suitable  to  an  oracle  in  which  that  monarch  is  called  by  name,  and 
annoaaced  as  destined  to  be  the  minister  of  the  God  whom  he  had  not 
known. 

I  return  to  the  c<msiderati<Hi  of  the  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  these 
chapters,  drawn  from  the  predictive  element  which  they  contain.  Now  here 
it  is  first  of  all  to  be  observed  that  the  objections  drawn  from  this  source  to 
the  Esaian  authorship  proceed  upon  some  particular  theory  or  theories  of 
prophecy  and  of  its  laws.  It  is  said  by  the  objectors  that  the  oracle,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  proceeded  from  IsaiiJi,  presents  features  inconsistent  with 
JDst  views  of  the  endowments  and  functions  of  the  Israelitish  prophets,  and 
opposed  to  the  generail  analogy  of  prophetic  literature.  But  to  this  style  of 
argnmentation  I  venture  to  take  exception  in  limine.  It  is  evident  that  a 
trustworthy  theory  of  prophecy  can  be  formed  only  by  taking  into  account 
sach  data  as  are  historically  given  us.  The  facts  independently  established 
mast  determine  the  theory,  not  the  theory  judge  the  facts.  It  is  to  argue 
in  a  circle  to  take  a  portion  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and,  having  formed  a 
Tiew  of  prophetic  inspiration  in  harmony  vrith  this,  to  apply  it  as  a  gauge 
by  which  to  test  whether  another  portion  is  of  the  age  to  which  it  is  ascribed 
by  the  relevant  historical  testimony.  Oidy  when  the  age  of  writings 
ostensibly  prophetical  is  adequately  determined  on  independent  evidence,  can 
these  writings  be  of  any  service  in  framing  a  theory  of  prophecy.  Thus, 
even  granting  that  the  facts  relating  to  this  oracle  are  fairly  stated  by  the 
objectors,  I  have  still  to  maintain  that  their  objections  are  of  a  kind  which 
logically  they  have  no  right  to  urge.  Their  theory  of  prophecy  is  a  theory 
only,  and  it  is  formed  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  certain  historic  data ;  it 
may  certainly  be  wrong,  or  at  least  imperfect,  and  perhaps  the  acceptance 
of  the  tradition  regarding  these  chapters  would  have  a  y&rj  important  bear- 
ing on  its  rectification  and  completion 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  look  at  the  facts  as  stated  by  our  modern 
critics,  that  we  may  judge  as  to  their  character  and  value  in  relation  to  the 
question  before  us.  As  well  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  are  three 
main  difficulties  of  the  kind  now  in  view  lying  in  the  way  of  their  acceptance 
of  the  traditional  datum. 

In  the  fijrst  place,  it  is  said  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  of  these 
chapters  is  not  that  of  Isaiah.  The  present  to  which  and  of  which  the 
prophet  speaks  is  not  the  present  of  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  but  of  the  times 
of  the  Chaldean  invasion  and  conquest.  Thus,  says  Palfrey,*  ^  the  whole 
strain  of  the  writer  is  not  that  of  one  who  lived,  as  Isaiah  did,  when  Judea 
(Judah)  was  still  an  independent  and  sovereign  though  tottering  state,  bat 
of  one  addressing  his  countrymen  under  their  character  of  captives  and  exiles, 
comforting  them  under  the  actual  afflictions  of  their  lot,  and  labouring  to 
inspire  in  them  the  hope  of  a  future  destruction  of  their  now  triumphant 
enemies,  and  their  own  happy  return  to  their  now  deserted  land.  J^nsalem 
and  its  temple  are  in  ruins ;  Judea  (Judah)  is  a  desert ;  the  Assyrian  invasion 
is  long  pafit;  Babylon  has  reached  the  height  of  power,  and  Cyrus  the 
Persian  is  lord  in  its  palaces.  And  all  this  is  spoken  of,  not  as  something 
future,  but  as  something  existing  before  the  writer's  eyes.'    This  quotation 


*  Lectures  on  Jewish  Scriptures^  vol  iii.  p.  237. 
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is  a  sample  of  what  is  commonly  alleged  on  the  subject ;  aod  even  Delitzscb, 
who  maintains  the  traditional  view,  declares  *  '  there  is  not  a  single  passage 
in  the  book  which  betrays  that  the  times  of  the  exile  are  only  ideally  and 
not  actually  present  to  the  prophetic  writer.'  Now  this,  it  is  said,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  the  Esaian  authorship.  As  Delitzsch  in  another 
placet  expresses  it,  ^  The  prophet  addresses  himself  everywhere  to  the  people 
of  the  exile,  and  thus  appears  himself  to  be  an  exile,  since  the  prophetic  out- 
look into  the  future  is  everywhere  else  rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  present^  and 
grows  out  of  it.*^  The  prophet,  says  Professor  R.  Smith, J  always  *  starts 
from  present  sin,  present  needs,  present  historical  situations.'  '  How,'  asks 
Riehm,§  'do  they  (the  prophets)  obtain  their  knowledge  of  the  future  from 
the  counsels  of  God!  Only  in  that  the  Spirit  of  God  assures  them  that 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  divine  government,  future  history  must  and  will 
originate  from  the  known  conditions  and  relations  of  the  present  ...  By 
this  law  it  is  not  we  who  wish  to  bind  divine  revelation ;  for,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  magic,  it  has  hereby  bound  itself.  In  virtue  of  it,  every 
prophet  has  his  limits,  his  historical  horizon,  circumscribing  his  vision.  Now 
it  may  be  narrower  now  wider,  but  always  reaching  only  so  far  as  the 
present,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  divine  counsels,  bears  in  its  bosom  the 
events  of  the  future.'  Now,  that  the  so-called  law  of  prophecy  thus  appealed 
to  is  of  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  kind,  is  suflSciently  evident.  That  it 
admits  of  being  variously  construed  and  applied  is  plain  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  writers  just  quoted  finds  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that 
Isaiah  wrote  the  oracle  in  question,  while  the  others  do.  It  is  said  that  the 
prophet  always  speaks  of  and  to  his  actual  present ;  but  what  does  this 
involve?  Does  it  mean  that  the  prophet  always  bases  his  oracle  on  the 
existing  circumstances,  always  takes  these  circumstances  into  account,  and 
addresses  himself  to  the  present  occasion  and  the  present  need?  then  so 
much,  I  presume,  all  conservative  critics  on  the  present  question  will  at  once 
and  heartily  grant,  undertaking  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  the  traditional 
date  of  the  oracle  before  us  perfectly  meets  this  condition.  Or  does  it  mean 
that  the  vision  of  the  prophet  was  not  inspired  only,  but  limited  also,  by  the 
present,  so  as  never  to  transcend  the  anticipations  naturally  suggested  to  a 
pious  and  enlightened  spirit  by  the  contemplation  of  the  present,  or  to 
apprehend  another  present  yet  future,  and  to  describe  it  in  language  whose 
import  neither  themselves  nor  their  contemporaries  could  fully  realize?  then 
this  is  a  theory  which  is-  plainly  incompatible  with  supernatural  prediction, 
as  it  is  also  incompatible  with  many  facts  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  with  the  representation  regarding  the  prophets 
given  by  the  apostle  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  10-1 2).  (|  When  we  thus  come  to 
a  clear  understanding  in  regard  to  the  law  of  prophecy  now  in  question,  we 
find  either  that  it  involves  nothing  opposed  to  the  traditional  view,  or  that 
it  involves  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  reaUty  of  supernatural  prediction. 
Hence  only  those  who  have  abandoned  all  faith  in  divine  superaatoral 
revelation  can  consistently  find  iu  this  supposed  law  an  argument  against 
the  traditional  date  of  the  oracle  before  us. 

*  In  Brecbsler's  Der  PropKet  liaiak,  voL  iii.  p.  886. 

t/Mata(2ded.),p.410. 

i  Emyelopmdia  BriLj  art.  Bible,  p.  640. 

I  Messianic  PropJucjf,  p.  91. 

I  The  writer  of  the  art.  luiah  in  SmitKs  Bib.  Did.,  p.  SS7,  after  quoting  Hitiig  to  the 
effect,  *  Prophets  were  bounded,  like  other  men,  by  the  horizon  of  their  own  age ;  the  prophetic 
writings  are  to  be  interpreted  in  each  case  out  of  the  relations  belonging  to  the  time  of  the 
prophet,'->pertinentl7  asks,  *  Are  these  theories  so  certainly  tme  that  aU  evidence  must  give 
way  to  them?* 
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Bat,  moreover,  the  consenratiye  critic  may  with  at  least  a  fair  share  of 
reason  insist  that  the  representations  often  made,  such  as  that  aboye  quoted 
from  Palfrey,  are  considerably  one-sided  and  exaggerated.  He  may  assert, 
for  example,  that  the  statement  that  the  Assyrian  invasion  is  spoken  of  as  a 
thing  long  past,  is  based  npon  a  single  clause  (chap.  Hi.  4,  6),  mach  too 
Tagne  in  character  to  bear  the  significance  imposed  npon  it.*  Again,  he 
maj  assert  that  while  we  find  passages  in  the  oracle  speaking  of  the  land  as 
desolate,  of  the  capital  as  in  ruins,  and  of  the  people  as  captives, — as  chaps. 
xlii.  22,  xliv.  26,  Ixiy.  10, 11, — ^there  are  other  passages  of  a  different  com- 
plexion, which  naturally  indicate  that  the  prophet  lived  in  Jndah  while 
Jerasalem  and  the  temple  were  still  standing,  and  the  Israelitish  polity  was 
still  observed, — such  as  those  in  which  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Jndah 
are  addressed,  as  chap.  xl.  2,  9,  and  especially  such  as  those  in  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  forms  of  religious  observance  hardly  possible  for  the  people 
when  exiles  in  Babylonia,  or  anywhere  save  in  their  own  land,  as  chaps,  xliii. 
22-24,  Ivi.  2,  4,  6,  9-12,  Ivii.  4,  6,  Iviif.  1-3,  Ixv.  2-7.t  In  view  of 
these  and  similar  facts,  he  may  maintain  that  while  the  writer  of  this  oracle 
has  indeed  his  prophetic  and  ideal  standpoint  after  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem and  among  the  exiles  in  Babylonia,  he  yet  introduces  such  allusions 
to  his  actual  surroundings,  in  his  exhortations,  warnings,  and  proclamations, 
as  to  testify  clearly  enough  that  he  really  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  midst 
of  the  temple  services,  idolatrous  practices,  and  manifold  transgressions  of 
the  people  of  Israel. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  assumption  by  Isaiah,  supposing  him  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  these  chapters,  of  an  ideal  standpoint  amid  the  scenes  of 
the  destined  overthrow  and  captivity,  is  there  really  in  this  anything  opposed 
to  the  ordinary  analogy  of  Old  Testament  prophecy?  On  the  contrary,  is 
not  snch  assumption  one  of  the  most  common  phenomena  in  these  prophetic 
delineations?  The  circumstance  is  considerably  obscured  in  our  version,  in 
which,  as  in  other  modem  versions,  the  genius  of  our  tongue  requires  that 
the  verbs  should  appear  in  the  ordinary  variety  of  tense.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  the  original  the  distinction  of  tense  is  awanting4 
H^ce  we  may  say  that  in  the  representations  of  the  prophets  all  time  is 
present  time.  The  scenes  depicted  are  for  the  time  present  to  the  seer,  and 
his  mental  environment  is  that  which  the  might  of  inspiration  calls  up  before 
him.  No  one,  I  presume,  understands  from  the  picture  of  the  siege  and 
overthrow  of  Nineveh,  given  in  Nahnm,  chap,  ii.,  that  the  prophet  was 
personally  present  on  the  occasion  as  a  spectator  of  the  events  described ; 
or  from  the  representation  of  the  devastation  of  Egypt  in  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxii., 
that  Ezekiel  was  resident  in  that  country  at  the  time.  Why  should  it  be 
supposed  that  the  prophet  who  wrote  the  chapters  before  us  must  necessarily, 
inasmuch  as  his  prophetic  standpoint  is  with  the  captives  in  Babylonia,  have 
lived  at  that  time  and  in  that  place?    Nay,  the  conservative  critic  is  able  to 

*  Not  to  mention  that  another  mode  of  rendering  one  of  the  words,  preferred  hj  many  as 
fayoured  hy  the  paxalleluim,  would  make  the  clause  assert  that  the  Assyrian  oppression  was 

t  See  more  in  Keil,  Introduction  (E.  T.),  vol.  i.  p.  327;  Smith,  Prophecy  a  Preparation /or 
Christ  (2d  ed.),  p.  296 ;  Urwick,  Se7'vant  of  Jehovah^  p.  12  f.  The  latter  writer  justly  calls 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  representations  in  this  oracle  and  those  in  Bzekiel  and 
other  undoubtedly  poet-exilian  prophets  (op,  cit.  p.  28). 

J  Mr.  Urwick  (op.  cit.  p.  20')  has  already  employed  this  fact  in  the  same  argument.  Kuenen 
{Prophet*  and  Prophecy,  p.  lo2)  appeals  to  the  tense  of  the  verbs  in  chap,  xliii.  28 — ^  I  have 
profaned— have  given* — as  proof  that  the  destruction  referred  to  was  already  past^  I 
oelieYe  that  the  expression  does  not  indicate  tense  at  all ;  and  Mr.  Driver  (Hebrew  Tenses, 
p.  78)  remarks  that  *  it  is  probable  that  the  punctuators  (like  the  Targum)  interpreted  the 
▼orbs  of  the  future,  and  pointed  accordingly.'  ^  t 
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appeal  to  the  writiDgs  of  a  prophet  onqaestioiiably  oontemporaaeous  with 
Isaiah,  which  ofifer  representations  the  same  in  kind,  though  much  smaller  in 
extent,  as  those  which  are  spoken  of  as  nnpreeedented  in  the  writings  of  the 
latter.  If  anything  is  well  established  in  Old  Testament  criticism,  it  is  that 
the  book  of  Micah  belongs  to  the  age  of  Hezekiah.  And  in  Micah  (iil  12) 
we  have  the  picture,  ^  Therefore  shall  Zion  be  (or  Zion  is)  plowed  as  a  fidd, 
and  Jerusalem  shall  (or  is)  become  heaps ; '  and,  chap.  iv.  10,  we  haTc  the 
conso]ati(m, '  Thou  shalt  go  even  to  Babylon,  there  shalt  thou  be  deliyered; 
there  the  Lord  shall  redeem  thee  from  the  hand  of  thine  enemies/* 
<*■  In  view  of  these  things,  it  may,  I  think,  in  all  fairness  be  maintained  that 
there  is  nothing  unporaMed  or  peculiar  in  the  representations  of  the  orade 
before  us,  supposing  it  to  be,  like  that  just  quoted,  of  ih»  age  of  Hezekiah, 
unless  it  be  the  matchless  power  of  imagination  and  conastency  of  delinea- 
tion with  which  the  proplrat  supports  his  ideal  position.  If  it  should  stfll 
be  insisted  that,  inDe  Wette's  words,t  ^  it  is  against  all  analogy  that  Isaiah 
should  not  merely  have  predicted  the  exile,  but  have  taken  his  standpoint  in 
the  exile  itself,'  for  this  assumption  the  manifest  and  sufficient  reason  is 
found  in  the  declared  purpose  of  the  oracle.  His  object  is  not  the  denuncia- 
tion of  wrath  and  OYcrthrow  upon  the  rebellious  people.  Had  his  burden 
been  the  depicting  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
consequent  captivity  of  the  nation,  doubtless  his  mode  of  representation 
would  have  been  different.  His  burden  is  consolation  and  re-assurance; 
and  that  he  may  suitably  discharge  his  function  as  a  comforter,  it  seems 
indispensable  that  he  should  realize  the  destruction  as  actually  accomplished, 
and  in  imagination  pitch  his  tent  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  Assniedly  no 
other  standpoint  is  so  suitable  for  one  who  is  pre-eminently  the  evangelical 
prophet, — ^none  that  gives  him  so  full  and  glorious  command  of  all  the 
topics  of  ccmsolation  and  of  hope. 

In  the  second  place,  the  definiteness  of  prediction  by  which  the  ocaeie 
before  us  is  characterized,  granting  the  traditional  date,  is  alleged  as  an 
insuperable  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  this  view.  The  oracle,  If  it  pro- 
ceeded from  Isaiah,  contains  predictions  of  the  future  clearly  snrpaasing  homan 
sagacity,  and  unmistakeably  supernatural.  This  itself  is  sufficient,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  modem  school  of  critics,  to  stamp  its  Esaian  origin  as  incredible; 
while  others,  though  prepared  to  grant  the  possibility  of  predictiona  of  a 
general  kind,  are  unable  to  believe  in  the  reaHty  of  prophesying  so  precise 
as  that  of  which  we  have  here  example.  These  are  staggered  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  events  happened,  it  should  be 
expressly  foretold  that  Bftbylon  should  fall  before  a  power  from  the  north, 
led  on  by  a  monarch  bearing  the  name  of  Gyrus.  Now,  not  to  dwell  on  the 
fact — ^very  ciMi6idaraJ»le  though  it  be— that  the  power  of  definite  prediction 
displayed  in  this  oracle  is  expressly  appealed  to  by  the  writer  in  proof  of  his 
divine  inspiration,!  the  following  remarks  should  be  pondered  :-—(l)  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  lowering  of  the  date  of  this  prophecy  to  the  time  of  the 

*  This  verse  nresents  a  serious  difficulty  to  modem  criticism.  Kuenen  (Prophett  and 
Prcpkecv^  p.  le^  thinks  that  ^if  Micah  wrote  the  words  referred  to,  then  he  most  hATe 
intended  by  them-^-^ot  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  of  which  he  knoiro  nothing,  but— Babylon 
as  the  camtal  of  one  of  thejproyinoes  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.'  On  thd  whole,  howeTar, 
he  is  rather  inclined,  with  Williams  (Hebrmo  Prophett^  i.  160)  and  othacs,  to  hare  reeouxse 
to  the  favourite  theory  of  interpolation. 

ilrUreduetion,  by  Schrader,  toL  i  p.  418. 
AsinehaiM.  xli.  26,  xlir.  fi,  24-26,  xlr.  4,  19,21,«tc    'It  is  difficult,' says  a  writer  lo 
Smithes  BiMs  Diet.  (toI.  i.  p.  806),  *  to  aoquit  the  paaaages  above  cited  of  impndeBit  mendactty, 
if  they  were  not  written  before  Cyrus  appeared  on  the  poliUoai  ioene.'    I  uall  iiave  oecasioa 
again  to  advert  to  this  point. 
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exile  would  eliminate  from  it  the  element  of  definite  prediction.  At  least, 
not  a  few  find  in  the  5dd  chapter  a  Ter j  definite  indication  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Him  who  was  *  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.'  (2) 
It  cnrioasly  agrees  with  axtd  corroborates  the  prophetic  mention  by  Isaidi 
of  the  conquests  of  Persia  and  the  name  of  Cyrus,  that  we  are  historically 
informed  that  Cyras  alleged  as  his  reason  for  issuing  his  edict  for  the  re- 
hoilding  of  the  temple, — 'The  Lord  Ood  ol  hearen  .  .  .  hath  charged  me 
to  build  Him  a  house  in  Jerusalem  which  is  in  Judah '  (Ezra  i.  2).  This 
langaage  may  most  naturally  be  explained  by  sa{^osing,  what  Josephus 
assures  us  was  the  case,  that  Cyrus  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
oracle  before  us ;  and,  as  Hengstenberg  has  observed,*  he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  taken  in  ^  by  unauthentic  vaticinations.'  (3)  The  principle  on  which  ihe 
objection  now  in  question  is  founded, — that  precise  and  particular  fniedlotieB 
is  without  analogy, — is  a  principle  which  caimot  be  made  to  consist  with 
the  fair  treatment  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  To  match  this  mention  .by  name 
of  the  king  of  Persia  a  century  or  more  before  his  reign,  we  have  the  pre* 
diction  of  Josiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  by  name  by  the  prophet  at  Bethel 
(1  Kings  xiii.  2).  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  names  Bethlehem 
Ephratah  as  the  place  of  the  Messiah's  advent  (Mic  v.  2) ;  and  Esekid 
announced  that  Zedekiah  should  be  brought  to  Babylon  and  should  not  see 
it,  though  he  should  die  there  (Ez^.  zii.  13).  And  we  should  remember 
that  the  downfall  of  Babylon  is  impressively  predicted  in  an  earlier  part 
(chaps.  xiiL  ziv.)  of  this  Book  of  Isaiah, — a  part  expressly  entitled,  ^  The 
burden  of  Babylon,  which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  did  see.'  I  am  aware 
that  these  and  all  similar  instances  of  clearly  supernatural  ]CH*ediction  are 
treated  by  the  higher  critics  as  interpolations  or  are  otherwise  explained 
away.  But  for  this  procedure  there  is  no  independent  reason.  It  is  simply 
because  they  are  unmistakeably  predictive  on  the  ostensible  date  that  they 
are  assigned  to  another,  or  are  violently  thrust  out  altogether  from  the  text. 
That  is,  all  the  evidence  going  to  prove  that  prediction  proper  is  not  with* 
oat  analogy  is  cast  out  of  court  just  because  it  is  fitted  to  prove  that 
tresis.  A  certain  alleged  fact  patent  on  the  face  of  these  Jewish  records  is 
called  in  question,  and  witnesses  are  demanded ;  and  when  the  witnesses  are 
podueed,  their  mouths  are  stopped,  and  their  testhnony  is  disallowed.  It 
is  natural  to  ask.  Would  the  investigators  of  natural  laws  tolerate  soefa 
procedure  ?  Would  physical  scienoe  have  made  the  strides  which  are  iia 
boast,  if  all  new,  strange,  unexpected  phenomena  had  had  their  testimony 
unscrupulously  quashed  and  silenced?  Why  is  it  that  in  theology  alone 
inqnirers  insist  on  squaring  data  to  doctrine,  instead  of  fraiDing  doctrine 
npondata? 

Thus  the  laws  of  prophecy  cannot  be  held  as  rendering  the  Esalan  author- 
ship impossible.  In  part,  these  laws  are  far  from  being  so  dearly  ascov 
tained  as  to  rule  out  the  facts  given  us  by  tradition ;  and,  in  ptart,  analogy 
may  be  found  elsewhere  for  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  writing  before  us. 

The  only  ground  m  this  line  of  argument  on  which  the  traditional  doctrine 
can  be  successfully  overthrown,  is  the  assumption  that  predictive  prophecy 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible.  And  indisputably  this  ground  under- 
lies almost  everything  that  has  been  advanced  by  the  impugners  of  the 
Esaian  authorship  against  the  traditional  view.t     With  this  assumption 

*  See  Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  v.  p.  S. 

t  The  aflsumption  in  question,  indeed,  ia  expressly  formulated  as  a  law  of  prophecy,  and 
applied  to  the  work  of  interpretation  by  some  writers  of  the  critical  school,  as  Bleek,  ItUro- 
oMction^  vol.  i.  §  194.  Others  of  them  demand  ^that  the  question  of  authorship  be  argued 
apart  from  any  a  priori  canons  of  a  theological  or  philosophical  nature*  (^^^fsA'^^J^P* 
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they  can  prove  their  thesis,  and  with  no  other.  Bat  this  is  a  qaestion  not 
of  criticism  hot  of  philosophy,  with  which,  of  coarse,  I  do  not  attempt  to 
deal.  It  is  evident  that  wheo  oar  treatment  of  historical  questions,  such  as 
that  before  as,  is  made  to  depend  opon  oar  theory  of  the  aniverse  or  car 
yiew  as  to  the  natare  and  power  of  God,  it  goes  beyond  the  range  of 
historical  criticism. 

In  the  third  place,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  ideas  pervading  the  oracle 
before  as  are  of  a  pecaUar  kind,  belonging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Hezekiah.    ^ These  chapters,'  says  Mr.  Gheyne,*  ^contain  the  germs  of 
dogmas  which  Isaiah  was  scarcely  prepared  to  nnderstand, — snch,  for  instance, 
as  the  mflaence  of  the  angelic  powers,  the  resnrrection  of  the  body,  and  the 
everlasting  pnnishment  of  the  wicked.    And  in  chap.  liiL  the  idea  of  vicarious 
atonement  is  expressed  in  snch  vivid  language  as  to  produce  all  the  effect  of 
a  new  revelation.'    It  is  evident  this  is  intuition,  not  argument ;  and  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  applying  to  it  the  consideration  already  employed  in 
regard  to  the  style  of  the  prophecy.    I  know  not  any  materials  enabling 
any  one  to  estimate  so  fully  and  definitely  the  ideas  current  in  Isaiah's  time 
and  present  in  Isaiah's  mind,  as  to  entitle  him  to  say  that  that  prophet  could 
not  have  been  the  author  of  the  disputed  chapters.    To  me  it  appears  quite 
a  remarkable  instance  of  self-suflScient  assumption,  for  a  scholar  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  after  Christ  to  assert  of  himself, — I  have  ascertained  so 
accurately  the  progress  of  enlightenment  in  Western  Asia  in  the  millenniom 
that  preceded  Christ  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  ideas  were  proper  to 
one  little  nation  in  one  century,  and  what  to  the  same  nation  two  centuries 
thereafter ;  and,  applying  this  subjective  gauge,  I  know  that  these  chapters 
were  written  not  by  Isaiah  in  Jerusalem,  but  by  an  unknown  prophet  who 
lived  in  Babylonia,  whose  date  may  be  fixed  ^  approximatively  b.c.  546, 
seven  or  eight  years  before  the  edict  of  Cyrus.'    The  same  writer  is  still 
more  fully  satisfied  with  his  own  intuitions  on  another  point.     '  Perhaps  the 
argument  from  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  Messianic  King  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  absolutely  decisive  against  the  Esaianic  theory.  ...  It 
(t.e.  the  bold  development  of  the  old  Messianic  idea  found  in  the  oracle)  pre- 
supposes a  spirituality  of  mind,  a  sympathy  with  foreign  nations,  and  an 
indi^erence  to  the  claims  of  the  house  of  David,  which  can  only  have  arisen 
during  a  prolonged  separation  from  the  soil  of  Palestine.'    Even  though  it 
were  allowable  to  overlook  such  words  as  those  in  chap.  Iv.  3,  4,  and  to 
grant  that  there  are  in  this  prophecy  no  ^  reference  to  the  Messianic  King,' 
and  perfect  ^  indifference  to  the  claims  of  the  house  of  David,'  it  is  obvious 
that  this  '  absolutely  decisive  argument '  can  have  force  only  for  those  who 
have  ascertained  with  absolute  certainty  under  what  forms  and  by  what 
stages  of  progress  the  Messianic  idea  behoved  to  be  developed.    Such  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  past  claimed  by  modern  critics  is  certainly  more 
wonderful  than  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  future  asserted  by  the  orthodox 
of  ancient  prophets. 

xvii.),  and  claim  for  their  method  of  investigation  that  it  is  distinctively  the  ^hUtmcdy 
*  involving  in  it  that  all  dogmatic  presuppositions  are  set  aside*  (Kuenen,  Pn^)heiSj  p  22). 
This  cannot  be  rightly  characterized  otherwise  than  as  very  cool  assumption  on  the  part 
of  writers  who,  in  the  case  of  the  quebtion  before  us,  have  summarily  set  aside  all  the 
properly  historical  evidence  which  happens  to  be  available. 
*  Book  o/Itaiahf  p.  xxiU 

(To  ftc  continued,) 
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THE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  CHRIST'S  DEATH. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  NEWCHWANG,  14tH  JANUARY  1877,  AND  SENT  BT  ADVICE 
TO  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  known  history  of  the  world,  many  thoasandB  have  been  put  to  death  Bimply 

because  they  were  better  men  than  their  neighbours  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 

AristideB,  the  scholar,  the  general,  the  statesman  of  Athens,  it  is  probable  that 

iie?er  was  any  man  punished  on  the  osteusible  ground  of  his  being  a  good  man, 
and  even  in  his  case  it  was  only  a  mean  citizen  who  declared  thatliis  motive  for 
blackballing  the  illustrious  man  was  that  he  was  tired  of  always  hearing  him  called 

'  the  Just'  His  other  enemies  would  discover  state  reasons  sufficient  to  warrant 
them  in  condemning  him  to  exile ;  few,  indeed,  would  admit  either  to  themselves 
or  others  that  their  sole  reason  for  opposing  him  was  that  he  was  perhaps  the  best 
man  in  the  state.  When  the  influence  of  Socrates  became  so  great,  through  his 
excellent  life  and  wise  teaching,  his  rulers  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  condemn 
him  to  drink  the  hemlock  juice,  on  the  ground  of  his  blaspheming  the  gods 
of  his  native  country. 

The  old  despotic  Jewish  kings  could  slay  a  prophet  or  murder  a  good  man  with- 
out consulting  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Jewish  people  at  the  time,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
judicially  murdering  the  man  Jesus,  whose  life  of  ideal  goodness  might  be  supposed 
80  lofty  and  noble  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  on  that  life,  and  foil  afi  plans  K>r  His 
destruction.  To  me  it  has  always  been  matter  of  wonder,  and  idmost  of  admira- 
tion, that  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  was  such  as  to  compass  the  death  of 
Jesus ;  and  I  propose  now  to  show  how  complicated  and  difficult  a  matter  it  was, 
and  how  the  various  actors  combined  to  bring  about  that  greatest  of  historical 
events,  though  their  characters  had  almost  nothing  else  in  common. 

It  was  well  known,  not  only  to  Jesus,  but  to  His  disciples,  that  His  death  was 
eagerly  sought  by  the  Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  law,  whose  hypocrisy,  observ- 
ance of  ceremonial,  and  neglect  of  everything  noble  and  good,  had  been  for  long 
denounced  by  Jesus. 

The  Jews  were  then  under  the  Roman  governor,  Pontius  PiUte,  but  bad  their 
own  magistrates  and  rulers,  who  carried  out  their  own  laws  and  transacted  the  more 
unimportant  affairs  of  the  nation,  with  an  appeal  to  the  governor,  without  whom  no 
sentence  of  death  could  be  passed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have  the  semblance  of 
power,  those  rulers  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  be  supported  by  the  common 
people, — the  bulk  of  the  nation, — ^without  whose  support  the  governor  would 
simply  ignore  them.  They  had  therefore  to  study  not  only  the  temper  of  the 
governor,  but  to  consult  the  feeling  and  wishes  of  the  populace. 

In  order  to  condemn  a  man  to  death,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  voice  of  the 
governor,  who  alone  could  pass  sentence.  In  order  to  destroy  a  man  they  regarded 
as  an  enemy,  but  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  great  crime,  it  was  necessary  to  rouse 
the  people  to  clamour  for  his  death. 

In  the  case  of  Jesus,  they  dared  not  send  their  officers  to  seize  Him  by  day,  when 
the  crowds  were  great,  for  all  their  former  endeavours  to  stir  up  the  people  against 
Jesus  had  brought  ridicule  and  reproach  upon  their  own  heads.  Thev  could  not, 
therefore,  take  Him  at  tiie  feast,  for  fear  of  an  '  uproar  among  the  people.  And  when 
He  was  taken  it  was  by  a  hired  rabble  which  accompanied  then:  own  officers  and 
servants,  when  He  was  in  the  solitude  of  Grethsemane,  far  away  from  the  multi- 
tudes which  thronged  the  city.  He  was  seized,  therefore,  without  opposition,  led  at 
midnight  to  the  high  priest's  presence,  and  thence,  as  soon  as  it  was  dawn,  to  Pilate. 
All  the  preliminary  trials,  which  occupy  so  much  space  in  the  gospel  narratives,  were 
oyer  while  it  was  yet  early  morning,  and  Jesus  was  condemned  and  led  outside  the 
city  to  be  crucified  before  the  multitudes  began  to  crowd  the  streets.  Thus  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  favourable  impression  made  by  Jesus  was  evaded.  But 
the  avoidance  of  publicity  raised  two  new  difficulties. 

If  they  could  take  Jesus  by  day,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  applause  of  the 
people,  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  compel  the  governor  to  let  them  have  their 
avenge.  But  as  they  could  not  count  upon  the  people,  neither  could  they  be  sure 
of  the  governor,  even  if  they  had  seized  Jesus ;  while  the  enormous  number  of 
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strangers,  together  with  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  always  sh^ng  His  residenoe, 
made  it  next  to  impossible,  without  spying  police,  such  as  appears  not  then  to  have 
existed,  to  take  Him.  Then  they  had  to  devise  plans  for  seizing  Jesus  secretly; 
and,  what  was  apparently  still  more  difficult,  to  secure  a  warrant  for  His  dea&. 
The  prerioos  character  of  Jadas,  however,  prepared  for  them  an  agent  to  betray 
the  whereabouts  of  Jesus ;  and  that  of  Pilate  compelled  him  to  be^me  a  tool  in 
their  hands.  Thus  Jesus  was  hunted  by  religious  animosity,  or,  as  we  commonly 
term  it,  was  an  object  of  religions  persecution.  That  religious  animosily  employed 
wounded  pride  to  discorer  and  seize  Jesus,  and  unjust  and  immoral  authority  to 
eondemn  Him.  Without  Judas  they  could  not  have  taken  Jesus;  without  Pilate 
they  could  not  condemn  Him.  Had  Judas  been  a  faithful  apostle,  the  retreat  of 
Jesus  would  remain  undiscovered ;  had  Pilate  been  a  righteous  jnd^,  Jesus  would 
never  have  been  condemned. 

Judas  is  at  first  undistinguishable  from  the  other  eleven.  He  was  one  of  the 
twelve,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  seventy  sent  out  in  pairs,  and  doubtless  preached 
about  as  ably  and  performed  miracles  as  many  as  the  others.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
because  he  was  the  better  business  man,  we  know  not,  but  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  common  purse  of  the  little  band.  All  monies  spent  passed  through  his  hands, 
and  he  gradually  became  a  lover  of  the  money  he  was  constantly  handling.  It  became 
a  pleasure  to  receive,  and  a  pain  to  pay  out  money ;  be  began  to  love  money,  not 
money's  worth,  i.e.  he  became  a  covetous  man.  This  character  had  not  grown  in 
a  day,  nor  at  a  bound.  It  was  not  specially  manifested  prior  to  the  dinner  at  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Leper,  when  Jesus  was  on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Mary, 
the  sister-in-law  of  Simon,  who  loved  Jesus,  her  Saviour,  with  her  whole  heart, 
stood  behind  Him  as  He  reclined  at  table,  brake  a  box  of  very  fragrant  ointment, 
and  poured  its  contents  on  the  head  of  Jesus.  AH  present  knew  it  was  very  costly, 
and  Judas  murmured  his  disapproval  of  such  extravagance,  grumbling  that  if  the 
large  sum  invested  in  that  ointment  had  been  realized,  it  would  have  fed  ever  so 
many  poor  people.  It  thus  appeared  that  he  loved  money  and  not  money^s  worth, 
— ^the  essence  (k  avarice.  Jesus  reproved  him ;  and  this  open  reproof,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  fellow-disciples,  deeply  wounded  his  pride.  In  his  rage  he  demands 
vengeance,  and  goes  straightway  to  the  Pharisees,  promising,  for  a  sum  of  money,  to 
guide  them  to  take  Jesus  secretly,  thus  gratifying  his  avaricious  nature  in  the  very 
act  of  wreaking  his  vengeance.  When  the  bargain  was  concluded,  to  the  great 
foy  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  he  slunk  back  and  mingled  with  the  eleven  as  if  notJiing 
BBd  happened.  He  now  laid  himself  out  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  qnietly  deliver- 
ing Jesus  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies,  thus  removing  one  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  the  Pharisees.  As  soon  as  the  long-sought-for  opportunity  turned  op, 
Judas  rushed  out  to  the  Pharisees,  who  had  a  rabble  collected  in  a  very  short  time, 
at  the  head  of  which  Judas  marched  out  in  the  cold  midnight  air,  and,  under  guise 
of  friendly  salutation,  gives  the  rabble  a  sign  to  recognise  their  prey  in  the  dark. 
Jesus  is  now  seized,  the  rankling  wounded  pride  of  Judas  appeased,  while  he  follows 
in  the  rear  of  the  rabble  with  his  silver  pieces  lovingly  clasped  in  his  hands. 

The  governor  is  now  the  only  barrier  between  the  Jewish  Churchmen  and  their 
prey.  His  bloodthirsty  enemies  accuse  Him  of  one  crime  after  another,— all  the 
charges  breaking  down  before  both  Jewish  and  Roman  laws  of  evidence.  The 
charge  of  blasphemously  arrogating  to  Himself  the  title  of  *Son  of  God'  only 
made  the  superstitious  Pilate  the  more  terrified  and  reluctant  to  condonn ;  for  was 
it  impossible  to  add  another  son  of  some  of  the  many  Roman  gods  to  the  many  sons 
already  known  to  mythology?  The  Pharisees  becoming  desperate,  because  of 
the  fear  of  their  prey  still  eluding  their  grasp,  brought  forward  their  last  and 
strongest  argument,  threatening  accusation  at  Kome  if  Jesus  were  not  condemned. 

Pilate  was  &  true  Roman — ^a  man  who  had  confidence  in  brute  force,  and  under- 
stood not  the  greater  might  of  moral  power.  He  had  thrown  away  all  belief  in  a 
higher  and  nobler  religion,  and,  like  most  such  men,  was  the  slave  of  superstitions 
fears,  and  his  ignorant  mind  was  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  omens ;  for  the 
man  who  has  mockingly  to  ask,  *  What  is  truth  ?  *  sets  up  a  degrading  religion  of 
signs  and  omens  for  himself.  But  above  all,  Pilate  was  a  cruel  and  repacious  ruler. 
He  had  already  frequently  outraged  justice  to  satisfy  his  avarice,  and  he  became  so 
cruelly  despotic  in  his  greed  of  gain,  that,  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Samaritans 
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aceoaed  him  to  hk  sapeiiar,  the  gDvemor  of  Syria,  ^riM>  sent  lum  to  Rome  to 
answer  for  himself.    He  was  exiled,  and  afterwards  committed  suicide. 

He  had  already  made  himself  numerous  and  powerful  enemies  among  the  Jews 
by  his  cruel  rapacity,  and  he  was  well  aware  of  the  sternness  with  which  he  woyld 
be  prosecuted  m  Rome  if  his  crimes  were  publicly  laid  before  Tiberius  Gassar.  It 
was  the  implied  threat  of  reporting  him  to  Rome  which^ailenced  his  oonscieQee,  and 
compelled  him  to  give  the  unjust  judgment  by  which  Jesus  was  condemned  to  be 
cmclfied. 

Thus  the  wounded  pride  and  avaricious  nature  of  Judas,  and  the  wicked  adminis- 
tratbn  of  Pilate,  made  them  both  the  tools  of  the  religious  haters  of  Jesus :  the 
one  was  induced  to  betray,  the  other  compelled  to  condemn  Him.  Both  agents 
were  voluntary,  though  their  deed  was  the  natural  outcome  of  their  previous 
character,  and  both  therefore  guilty ;  but  I  cannot  look  upon  the  guilt  of  either  as 
anything  like  so  great  as  that  of  the  religious  haters  of  Jesus,  for  it  was  these  who 
'crucified  the  Lord  of  gl<»y.'  Neither  Judas  nor  Pilate,  neither  wounded  pride 
nor  unjust  authority,  would  have  slain  Jesus.  There  are  limitsjto  the  revenge  of 
woonded  pride ;  there  are  some  things  which  even  avarice  cannot  sell  for  money,  and 
onjnst  authority  and  wicked  rulers  stop  short  ot  some  crimes :  but  the  spirit  of 
religions  persecution,  the  desire  of  the  man  to  injure  his  neighbour  because  of 
differences  in  religious  belief,  acknowledges  no  bounds,  and  i»  stayed  by  no  considera- 
tion of  justice  or  humanity.  There  are  many  cruel  natures  ^bbeted  in  the  page 
of  history,  but  they  all  pale  before  the  fiendish  cruelty,  the  pitiless  savagery,  of  the 
&ke  profiesBQn  of  relignm,  who  have  persecuted  others  for  conseienoe'  sake. 

It  was  religious  hate  i^ew  Jesus,  or  rather  the  hatred  of  men  who  passed  for 
religious  men,  but  whose  religion  consisted  in  the  diligent  observance  of  the  out- 
ward rites  of  their  external  religion.  The  wounded  pride  of  Judas  would  have 
had  time  to  cool  down  in  spite  of  his  avarice,  and  the  unjust  judge  would  not  now 
occupy  the  obnoxioudy  conspicuous  place  in  history  which  he  holds,  but  for  the 
hatred  of  the  Jewish  Churchmen.  Wounded  pride  repents  of  the  conoequences  of 
its  deed,  and  Judas  commits  suicide  in  proof  of  his  terrible  repentance.  Unjust 
authority  has  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  difficult  to  step,  and  Pilate  washes  his 
hands  publicly  in  token  of  his  disavowal  of  the  act  which  he  is  driven  to  confirm ; 
out  reHgious  animosity,  inspired  by  the  devil,  has  a  sleepless,  fiendish  longing  for 
ie?enge,  to  accomplish  which  no  means  are  too  cruel.  The  covetous  and  angry 
Judas  and  the  wicked  profligate  Pilate  may  strain  at  a  gnat,  but  the  unctuously 
holy  High  Churchmen  of  their  day  swallow  a  camel  without  any  qualms. 

The  state  of  mind  of  those  Jewish  Churchmen  was  very  natural.  They  were  the 
men  to  whom  had  been  transmitted  in  unbroken  sequence  the  old  traditions  of  the 
uatbn,  and  the  administration  of  the  ceremonial  rites  of  their  religion.  It  was 
therefore  very  natural  indeed  for  them  to  ask  Jesq^,  *  By  what  authority  doest 
thou  these  things  ?  ^  for  He  was  neither  priest  nor  deacon — ^not  even  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi ;  nay,  He  had  not  even  passed  through  their  schools.  It  was  absurd 
to  imagine  that  any  man  ccrald  teach  others  who  had  not  received  priest's  orders. 
And  it  proved  want  of  taste  in  the  multitude  that  they  honoured  this  upstart 
Jesua.  Had  those  multitudes  known  manners,  had  they  been  properly  educated  in 
the  standards  of  taste  and  esthetics,  they  would  never  have  left  the  orthodox  and 
legally  established  religion  of  the  land  to  run  after  a  nameless  Nazarene.  What 
i^spectable  Pharisee,  what  decent  Churchman,  had  believed  on  Jesus  ?  But  as  to  the 
people,  they  were  accursed  by  their  ignorance.  It  did  not  matter  that  the  religion 
was  cold  and  dead, — ^it  was  the  religion  established  in  the  land,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  touched.  Whait  right,  then,  Imd  the  son  of  Mary,  and  the  supposed  son  of  the 
peasant  carpenter  Joseph,  to  go  about  tiie  country  propounding  his  views  on 
religion?  It  was  very  rude  of  hinL  But  what  could  be  eniected?  He  was  no 
gentleman.  He  had  not  received  a  polished  education.  What  did  he  know  of 
the  sentimental  sweetness  and  light  of  his  day?  No ;  he  was  only  a  man, — ^a  man 
m  eajrnest,-'a  man  who  knew  God  existed,  who  knew  God  was  not  an  empty  name, 
nor  truth  a  mockery,  nor  religion  a  sham  ;  he  was  a  man  who  lived  and  moved, 
and  not  an  ecclesiastical  automaton  moved  by  clockwork.  No  wonder,  then,  the  two 
came  into  collision,  as  earnestness  and  frivolity  must  come  into  eollisbn  in 
every  age. 
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Your  respectable  Ghnrchman  cares  less  for  irath  than  for  the  fixed  roles  and 
stereotyped  forms  ivhich  he  believes  contain  all  trath.  For  these  fonns  he  will 
fight  to  the  death,  and  because  of  them  he  is  ready  to  put  to  death  every  man  who 
will  not  see  all  truth  in  them ;  and  if  new  truth  is  discovered,  or  new  relations  of 
known  truths  which  will  not  fit  into  his  moulds,  he  wiU  deny  their  right  to  be 
called  truth,  and  oppose  them  with  aXi  his  might.  If  you  can  believe  these  forms, 
good ;  if  you  cannot,  but  profess  to  believe,  good  still ;  but  if  you  cannot,  and 
think  you  are  justified  in  questioning  their  infallibility  or  correctness,  you  bringwrath 
upon  your  head.  Jesus  was  not  a  priest ;  He  was  a  man,  and  with  remorseless  hand 
He  drew  aside  the  beautiful  ceremonial  curtains  which  the  Churchmen  had  pieced 
together,  and  with  which  they  had  draped  the  figure  of  their  religion,  and  He  found 
that  this  religion  was  a  dead  and  fetid  corpse.  They  therefore  excitedly  demand 
the  life  of  the  rude  exposer  of  their  deceit,  just  as  Churchmen  in  succeeding  ages, 
falsely  calling  themselves  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  while  they  were  and  are  the 
disciples  of  His  foes,  have  bound  to  the  bumihg  stake,  or  thrust  into  noisome 
dungeons,  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime  as  that  of  Jesus,  viz.  ex- 
posing the  falsity  of  established  religions.  We  have  only  to  examine  the  history 
of  our  own  country  before  1688,  to  be  able  perfectly  to'understand  why  the  priests 
and  Pharisees  could  not  rest  satisfied  till  Jesus  breathed  His  last.  And  we  can,  if  we 
are  inclined  to  be  very  critical,  see  the  same  Pharisee  and  the  same  priest  carryiog 
out  the  same  programme  at  the  present  day,  as  far  as  civil  law  will  permit  him. 

To  the  Pharisee,  Jesus  was  a  rude  innovator,  who  would  not  act  according  to 
prescribed  rules,  or  bind  His  soul  by  existing  formulas.  Euthusiasm  is  apt  to  be 
rough,  earnestness  appears  rude,  and  truth  is  blunt,  often  apparently  vulgar  and 
in  bad  tasto,  and  therefore  extremely  annoying  to  the  man  who  is  afraid  of  losing 
his  dignity  by  a  hurried  step,  and  whose  mind  is  agitated  if  he  discover  a  crease 
too  many  in  his  coat.  To  the  true  Churchman  it  is  quite  right  that  the  vulgar 
man,  who  speaks  unpleasant  things,  should  be  cast  into  the  dungeon,  burnt  at  the 
stake,  or  nailed  on  the  cross ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  his  own  millinery 
should  be  ruffled,  or  his  infallible  word  called  in  question.  Looking,  therefore,  at 
the  present,  we  can  readily  understand  how  it  was  the  Jewish  Churchmen  found 
it  necessary,  in  self-defence,  to  persecute  Jesus  to  the  death,  and  with  a 
malignity  increasing  as  the  days  went  by.  For  they  felt  their  own  power  daily 
decreasing,  for  the  stupid  laity  were  more  and  more  drawn  towards  Jesus,  who  had 
never  received  priest's  orders ;  nay,  who  even  dared  to  denounce  the  priests  for  their 
worldliness,  their  hypocrisy,  their  love  of  power,  position,  rank,  and  precedence, 
and  their  neglect  of  meekness,  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  neighbour. 

The  intolerance  of  civil  power  is  confined  within  narrow  bounds ;  the  intolerance 
of  religious  bigotry,  idways  founded  on  and  in  proportion  to  ignorance,  has  no 
limits.  Any  one  the  least  acquainted  with  history  can  point  out  many  Pilates  and 
Judases  in  European  nations,  all  made  the  tools  of  hating  and  hateful  persecution  by 
Churchmen, — ^rulers  who  have  been  guilty  of  sickening  cruelties  only  because  they 
were  lu-ged  on  by  men  who  professed  to  be  the  followers  of  Jesus,  but  have  been 
and  are  the  representatives  of  His  murderers.  The  man  who  is  the  follower  of 
Jesus  is  meek  and  lowly ;  the  persecutor — the  true  Churchman — ^must  be  proud 
and  haughty ;  the  true  follower  of  Jesus  is  inclined  to  question  his  own  wisdom 
in  all  things ;  the  persecutor  has  the  most  profound  faith  in  his  own  wisdom,  in  the 
certainty  of  his  universal  knowledge,  and  in  the  folly  or  madness  of  all  who  differ 
from  him.  If,  then,  Judas  betrayed,  if  Pilate  condemned,  religious  intolerance 
murdered  Jesus. 

Wounded  pride  in  its  rage  demands  a  vengeance  of  which  it  is  sure  to  have  reason 
to  repent — as  did  Judas.  Authority  unjustly  exercised  strikes  the  head  of  the 
unjust  man — as  with  Pilate.  Let  us  take  heed  to  our  own  selves.  But  let  us 
especially  beware  of  the  spirit  which  murdered  Jesus.  None  of  us  can  possess  all 
truth.  None  of  us  has  more  than  a  fraction  of  truth — *  a  broken  light.'  If  we  can 
agree  on  points  of  importance,  why  wrangle  over  trifles,  or  magnify  them  beyond 
their  proper  value?  If  we  must  differ  on  essential  matters,  let  no  man  dare  to 
despise  his  brother,  but  '  let  each  esteem  others  better  than  himself,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ.'  John  Ross. 

Newchwang,  Ibth  January  1877. 
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SOME   GOOD  DEEDS. 

A  BUNDLE  OF  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 


It  is  said  of  the  things  done  by  Jesus, 
that  if  they  should  be  written  every  one, 
the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  they  should  fill. 

It  is  the  same  with  deeds  done  by 
the  friends  of  Jesus.  They  can  never 
all  be  told.  They  are  being  done  every 
day,  every  hour,  in  every  country  where 
His  name  is  known.  Only  one  here, 
another  there,  is  ever  heard  of.  I  am 
going  to  tell  the  story  of  two  or  three 
which  I  have  read  or  heard  about  my- 
self. 

I. 

It  was  a  good  deed  which  Rahab  did 
hundreds  of  years  ago  in  Jericho.  She 
saved  the  lives  of  two  servants  of  God, 
and  she  has  praise  of  God  in  His  book  for 
doing  it.  Kahab  was  a  poor  heathen 
woman.  She  had  neither  Bible  nor 
church  to  tell  her  what  to  do.  No 
prophet  had  ever  told  her  of  God.  She 
only  knew  of  Him  by  the  talk  of  travel- 
lers, and  by  the  rumours  of  the  mighty 
works  He  had  done  for  the  children  of 
Israel.  What  she  knew  of  God,  there- 
fore, was  a  mere  tiny  spark  of  light, 
which  any  puff  of  wind  might  blow  out. 
But  she  loved  this  light.  She  took  it  for 
her  guide.  And  in  the  way  it  pointed 
out  she  walked. 

One  day  God  sent  the  two  servants 
I  have  spoken  of  unto  her  house  for 
shelter.  They  had  come  to  see  the  land ; 
and  the  king  of  Jericho  was  angry,  and 
wanted  to  kill  them.  And  he  sent  to 
Kahab,  and  said,  ^  Give  these  men  up  to 
me  that  I  may  kill  them,  for  they  are  come 
to  spy  out  our  land.*  But  Rahab  knew, 
by  the  light  which  God  had  kindled 
in  her  soul,  that  they  were  sent  by  God. 
And  she  said  to  herself,  *  I  will  obey 
God  rather  than  the  king  of  Jericho.' 
So  she  hid  the  men  in  the  roof  of  her 
house  among  stalks  of  flax  which  were 
heaped  up  there.  Then,  when  night 
fell,  she  let  them  down  by  a  cord  from  a 
window  that  looked  over  the  wall  of  the 
city.  *Flee  for  your  lives,'  she  said; 
*flee  to  the  mountains,  and  remain 
there  three  days,  and  you  shall  be  safe.' 
So  the  men  fled,  as  she  told  them,  up  to 
the  mountains,  and,  hiding  there  three 
days,  they  escaped. 


It  was  God  who  gave  her  this  chance 
of  serving  Him  by  doing  this  good  deed. 
And  He  also  gave  her  the  wisdom  and 
the  heart  to  do  it  well.  That  which  she 
could  do,  she  did.  That  is  her  praise 
to  this  day. 

II. 

There  is  still  living,  in  an  English  vil- 
lage, a  venerable  man,  who  has  spent 
his  days  in  preaching  the  gospel  and 
doing  other  Christian  works.  When  he 
came  first  to  this  village,  he  found  every 
summer,  about  the  same  time,  that  many 
of  the  people  sickened,  and  some  died. 
Of  those  who  died,  the  greatest  number 
were  children.  It  went  to  his  heart  to 
see  the  grief  which  these  deaths  caused, 
— mothers  crying  for  the  children,  and 
children  for  the  mothers,  who  had 
died.  At  lost  God  put  the  thought  into 
his  mind,  that  there  was  some  one  evil 
thing  which  brought  the  sickness  and 
the  deaths.  And,  looking  into  all  things 
to  find  this  out,  he  saw  that  in  the  hot 
months  of  summer  the  people  had  no 
water  to  drink  except  what  lay  foul  and 
bad  in  the  ditches  by  the  road-side.  He 
said  to  himself,  ^The  people  are  dying  for 
want  of  pure  water.'  Now  over  against 
that  village  there  is  a  mountain,  and  in 
the  sides  of  this  mountain,  far  up,  are 
springs  and  streams  of  the  purest  water. 
The  minister  got  workmen,  and  went  up 
to  these  streams.  And  across  the  bed  of 
the  largest  stream  he  caused  a  strong 
wall  to  be  built,  and  in  this  way  made  a 
deep  lake  behind.  Then  from  this  lake 
he  caused  pipes  to  be  laid  all  the  way  to 
the  streets  of  the  village.  And  the 
villagers  had  wholesome  water  to  drink. 
And  they  ceased  to  sicken  and  die  as 
they  had  done. 

That  was  a  noble  and  Christian  deed 
to  do.  He  brought  health  to  his  people, 
and  a  happier  life  into  their  homes. 

III. 
One  of  the  best  and  kindest  servants 
of  God  I  have  cv«r  known  was  my  be- 
loved friend  Margaret.  Her  life  has  been 
one  long  outflow  of  good  deeds.  And 
she  has  done  deeds  which  were  brave  as 
well  as  good,  which  needed  courage  and 
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strength  as  well  as  kindness  to  do.  It 
is  one  of  these— one  oat  of  many — ^I  am 
about  to  tell. 

In  the  city  where  her  home  was,  is  a 
district  which  is  called  *the  woods.' 
And  in  the  heart  of  that  district  was  an 
eyil  house,  dark  and  dismal  to  k)ok  at,  in 
which  thieyes  and  drunkards  and  other 
eyil  people  lived,  and  which  the  neigh- 
bours in  the  district  had  named  ^the 
den.' 

One  winter's  day,  a  simple  country 
girl,  not  yet  eighteen,  in  search  of  work, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  this  house.  Her 
mother  and  she  had  seen  in  the  newspaper 
that  work  was  to  be  had  in  this  house. 
And  at  the  door,  when  it  was  opened, 
she  asked  for  work.  '  Yes ! '  said  the 
master  of  the  house ;  *  if  you  will  stay 
here  you  shall  hare  work.'  But  it  was 
a  very  wicked  man  who  said  this.  He 
was  like  the  wolf  who  met  little  Red 
Biding  Hood ;  and  this  was  a  child  like 
Bed  Biding  Hood  herself. 

Now  on  that  same  day  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  my  friend  Margaret  that  this  guile- 
less country  girl  had  been  entrapped  into 
the  den .  She  knew  the  wickedness  of  the 
eyil  man  who  was  its  master,  and  of  the 
thieyes  and  yile  people  who  liyed  with 
him  in  his  house.  She  knew  also  that 
this  poor  girl  would  never  more  get  back 
to  her  home  unless  she  could  be  got  out 
of  the  den  at  once. 

It  was  winter  weather,  as  I  have  said. 
The  air  was  thick  with  fog,  the  streets 
deep  in  slush.  But  Margaret,  having 
first  put  herself  in  Crod's  hand  by  prayer, 
set  out  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
den.  *  Could  she  see  the  girl  who  had 
come  up  from  the  country  ? '  *  There 
was  no  such  person  there,'  she  was  told. 
^  Gould  she  see  the  master? '  *  He  had 
gone  from  home.'  But  these  were  lies 
which  she  had  been  told.  She  went  to 
the  police  office,  to  magistrates,  to 
ministers,  to  kind-hearted  citizens.  No 
one  seemed  able  to  help  her.  Two  days, 
in  the  bitter  winter  weather,  she  toiled, 
going  from  street  to  street,  from  door  to 
door,  before  she  found  the  helper  who 
cared  to  help.  But  this  helper  at  last  she 
found.  And  before  the  third  day  closed, 
she  had  rescued  the  innocent  country  girl 
from  the  den  of  evil ;  had  got  work  for 
her  which  she  could  do  at  her  mother's 
side ;  and  was  with  her  in  the  late  train 
on  the  way  back  to  the  village  home, 
which,  but  for  Margaret,  she  never  would 
have  seen  again. 


IV. 

One  good  deed  comes  into  my  memory 
out  of  school  life.  It  was  done  yean 
ago  in  a  school  of  black  children  in 
Jamaica.  A  friend  of  my  own  was 
master.  He  had  made  a  law  that  every 
Ke  told  in  the  school  should  be  punished 
by  seven  strokes  on  the  palm  with  a 
strap.  One  day  Lottie  Paul  told  a  lie, 
and  was  called  up  to  receive  the  seven 
strokes.  Lottie  was  a  poor  little  thing, 
and  pain  was  terrible  to  her.  But  the 
master  must  enforce  his  law.  Untruth 
is  a  very  evil  thing  in  a  school,  or  in  a 
child's  life.  So  Lottie  had  to  hold  out 
her  hand  and  receive  the  seven  strokes. 
But  her  cry  of  pain  when  she  had 
received  the  first  went  to  the  master's 
heart.  He  could  not  go  on  with  her 
punishment.  He  could  not  pass  by  her 
sin.  And  this  is  what  he  did.  He 
looked  to  the  forms  on  which  the  boys 
were  seated,  and  asked,  *  Is  there  any 
boy  will  bear  ihe  rest  of  Lottie's  punish- 
ment ? '  And  soon  as  the  words  were 
out  of  his  lips,  up  started  a  bright  little 
fellow  called  Jim,  and  said,  *  Please,  sir, 
I  will ! '  And  he  stepped  from  his  seat, 
stepped  up  to  the  desk,  and  received, 
without  a  cry,  the  six  remaining  strokes. 

What  moved  this  brave  boy  to  bear 
Lottie's  punishment  ?  It  was  the  gentle 
heart.  And  it  was  the  vision  of  a  heart 
gentler  still,  but  gentle  with  the  same 
kind  of  gentleness  which  filled  the 
master's  eyes  with  tears  that  day^,  and 
made  him  close  his  books,  and  bring  his 
scholars  round  about  his  desk,  and  tell 
them  of  the  Gentle  One,  who  long  ago, 
on  Calvary,  bore  the  punishment  of 
us  all. 

V. 

The  other  day  a  poor  man  was 
brought— crushed  by  machineiy— into 
a  Manchester  hospital.  To  save  his  life, 
his  leg  had  to  be  taken  off.  But  when 
this  was  done,  the  bkod  rushed  out  so 
quickly  that  there  was  almost  no  life  left 
in  him.  And  the  doctors  said  he  had  not 
strength  to  get  better.  There  was  but 
one  chance  for  him.  If  new  blood  could 
be  poured  into  his  body  he  might  still 
live.  One  of  the  students  there  said, 
^Let  blood  be  taken  from  me.'  And 
blood  was  taken  from  him  and  made  to 
pass  into  the  body  of  the  dying  man. 
And  the  man  recovered  his  strength, 
and  he  lived.  It  was  a  great  gift  which 
this  student  made  to  the  poor  stranger. 
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It  was  a  gift  of  life.  He  had  nobteneaa 
and  strength  to  do  this  very  thing.  It 
was,  in  the  beat  senae,  a  good  deed. 
That  ia  his  praise  for  eTermore  for  this 
deed,  whatever  else  his  life  maj  bring 
fortb. 

VI. 
A  joang  mason,  manj  years  ago,  had 
his  hand  crushed  by  a  stone,  and  went 
to  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  to  hare  it 
dressed.  A  stndent,  unlike  the  one  I 
have  told  you  of, — an  ungentle  student, 
—tore  off  the  bandages  hastily.  That 
is  great  cruelty  when  the  hand  is  sore 
wi2i  open  wounds.  The  pain  was  worse 
than  hiaying  the  hand  crushed  at  first. 
And  though  the  young  lad  kept  down 
his  crying  when  he  was  with  the  doctor, 
he  no  sooner  got  out  than  he  turned  into 
a  court  and  sat  on  some  steps  inside 
where  he  could  be  out  of  sight,  and 
burst  into  sobs.  But  on  that  stair  lived 
a  very  gentle  lady.  She  heard  the 
sobbing,  and  came  down  to  see  the 
Bofferer.  Then  she  brought  him  into 
her  house,  spoke  kindly  to  him, — like  a 
mother, — ^made  some  tea  for  him,  and 
told  him  to  come  to  her  every  day 
before  he  went  to  have  his  hand 
dressed.  And  day  by  day  this  mother- 
hearted  lady  soaked  the  bandages 
in  warm  water,  and  made  them  easy 
to  come  off.  And  this  she  did  to  this 
perfect  stranger  till  the  hand  was  well. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  seem  a  very  great 
thing  to  do,  but  it  was  a  very  kind 
thing.  And  it  was  all  she  was  able  to 
do.  She  did  what  she  could.  And  the 
jonng  mason  nefver  forgot  her  kindness. 
He  became  a  life-long  friend  to  her. 
And  when  she  was  old  and  lonely  he 
often  visited  her,  and  his  visits  cheered 
her  till  she  died. 

vn. 

I  knew  another  doer  of  good  deeds, 
the  landlady  of  a  country  inn.  She  was 
Terj  simple.  Although  she  was  the 
mother  of  grown-up  sons  and  daughters, 
it  was  like  listening  to  a  baby  to  hear  her 
speak.  Almost  the  only  words  which 
passed  her  lips  were,  *  Ay,  ay,?  and  *  No, 
m>.'  But  she  had  a  kind  and  motherly 
heart.  Out  of  that  came  all  the  good 
deeds  she  did.    One  of  these  I  will  tell. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  from 
her  inn  lived  a  poor  girl,  a  weaver,  who 
had  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor 
friend  nor  relative  in  the  wide  world. 
This  girl  was  laid  down  by  fever,  and 


had  a  long  and  weavy  illness  after.  At 
first  the  neighbours  were  very  kind. 
They  lit  her  fire,  tidied  up  her  room, 
prepared  her  food,  and  made  her  bed. 
Hut  weeks  and  months  passed,  and  Ann 
was  no  better.  And  by  and  bv  the  neigh- 
bomrs  got  weary  of  this  well-doing.  F^st 
one,  then  another,  at  last  all  except  one 
forgot  to  visit  poor  Ann,  or  even  to  ask 
how  she  was  getting  on.  All  except  one  1 
This  one  was  the  kind  mistress  of  the 
little  inn.  Every  day,  as  the  dock  struck 
four,  this  simple  Christian  woman  might 
be  seen  coming  out  of  her  door  with  a 
small  covered  tray.  Wet  or  dry,  snow 
or  sunshine,  it  was  all  the  same.  At  the 
exact  hour  the  lonesome  Ann  heard  the 
welcome  footstep  on  the  stair,  saw  the 
latch  lifted,  and  the  good  neighbour 
coming  in  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  her 
face,  and  a  large  cup  of  hot  tea  and  a 
buttered  roll  in  her  hand.  She  would 
have  died  but  for  this  that  her  neigh- 
bour did.  Many  a  day  her  only  food 
was  the  tea  and  roll.  And  it  was  not 
always  easy  for  this  kind  heart  to  do 
what  she  did.  It  was  not  easy  to  leave 
her  house,  which  was  often  crowded 
with  country  people.  But  always  she 
fulfilled  her  task  of  mercy.  She  did  it 
cheerfully.  She  did  it  till  Ann  was 
able  to  come  and  thank  her.  That  was 
her  praise  in  God^s  sight. 

VIII. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  tell  of  good 
deeds.  It  is  far  more  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  do  them.  And  it  is  delightful 
to  think  that  they  can  be  done  by  every- 
body. Every  one  has,  now  and  again, 
the  chance  of  doing  good.  And  the 
good  deed  is  not  some  very  high  and 
difficult  thing  which  only  great  people 
can  do,  but  humble  little  homely  things, 
which  small  people  and  poor  people  can 
do.  Indeed  it  is,  as  often  as  otherwise, 
just  doing  what  one  can. 

And  perhaps  I  could  not  close  my 
bundle  of  stories  better  than  by  showing 
how  not  doing  what  we  can  may  be  a 
very  evil  deed. 

A  poor  old  lady,  who  lived  where  I 
once  lived,  had  some  trouble  in  one  of 
her  eyes.  Scales  seemed  to  grow  over 
it,  and  she  could  not  see.  The  village 
doctor  said  to  her,  'It  is  but  a  litde 
thing,  and  it  can  be  healed.'  They 
sent  her  to  an  hospital  in  the  neighbour- 
hig  city,  and  the  doctors  there  said, 
'  Tes,  it  is  a  little  thing,  an<Wour  eye 
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shall  get  quite  well*  80  she  said  a 
silent  prayer  to  God,  and  nut  herself  in 
their  hands.  They  took  a  Knife  and  cut 
the  scales  away.  And  she  felt  the  touch 
of  the  light  on  her  eye,  and  said  joy-> 
fnlly,  '  I  see  with  this  eye  again.'  The 
doctors  wrapped  up  the  eye,  and  said 
to  a  nurse,  *  Nurse,  this  patient  must 
remain  in  a  dark  room  for  two  weeks ; 
at  the  end  of  this  time  she  should  be 
well  enough  to  go  home.' 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  whom 
these  words  were  said,  to  attend  to  all 
whose  eyes  had  been  cut,  and  put  them 
at  once  into  a  warm  bed,  and  give  them 
food.  She  took  this  old  lady  to  a  dark 
room,  and  said,  ^  Rest  here ;  I  will  be 
back  in  a  moment  and  put  you  to  bed.' 
But  moment  after  moment  passed,  and 


she  did  not  come  back.  Hour  after 
hour,  and  still  she  did  not  come.  She 
had  forgotten  all  about  her.  At  last,  in 
the  evening,  she  remembered  her  neglect, 
and  ran  up  to  the  room  where  the  old 
lady  was.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
day  had  been  cold.  The  poor  lady 
was  cold,  and  sick,  and  faint.  When 
she  was  put  to  bed  she  began  to  shiTer. 
A  fever  set  in ;  then  inflammation  of  the 
eye  that  had  been  cut ;  then  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye  that  was  well.  And  when 
the  sickness  left  her,  both  eyes  were 
blind. 

What  had  taken  place?  A  very 
evil  thing.  This  nurse  had  not  done 
what  she  could ;  and,  failing  to  do 
that,  she  made  her  poor  sick  patient 
blind  for  life. 


^ixttllxQtnct.—Wixxxttii  "^xtnh^Uxiixn  Cj^urrj^. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH. 


Monday,  J/ay  li. 
The  sittings  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  were  opened  at  John  Street  Church, 
Glasgow,  to-day,  by  the  Rev.  John  Rankine, 
Capar,  the  retiring  Moderator,  delivering  the 
customary  discourse  from  Heb.  zii.  26.  In 
the  body  of  the  church  there  was  a  crowded 
attendance  of  members,  and  the  gallery  was 
crowded  with  the  public.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  the  Moderator  said  they  could  not 
conceal  the  facts  that  practical  infidelity 
abounded,  and  that  assaults  had  been  made 
upon  the  vital  doctrines  of  their  religious 
belief.  If,  however,  the  Church  remained 
faithful  to  Christ,  her  Head,  He  would  prove 
faithful  to  her;  and  they  should  therefore 
take  heed  lest  they  should  be  robbed  of  their 
crowns.  The  sounds  and  surmises  with  which 
the  air  was  at  present  filled  were  such  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  they  were  still  serving 
in  the  Church  militant 

On  the  Synod  having  been  formally  con- 
stituted, the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  Campsie,  inti- 
mated the  ministerial  changes  which  had 
occurred  since  the  previous  meeting. 

The  Moderator  having  returned  thanks 
to  the  Synod  for  the  honour  it  had  conferred 
on  him,  said  it  now  fell  to  the  Svnod  to  elect 
his  successor.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  pro- 
posed Bev.  Mr.  France,  Paisley,  as  Moderator 
for  the  ensuing  year.  This  was  seconded  by 
Dr.  Hutton,  and  Mr.  France  was  unanimously 
elected. 

The  Synod  adopted  a  minute  with  reference 
to  the  late  Professor  Eadie,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  during  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
two  years  Dr.  Eadie  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  chair  with  consummate  ability,  and  with 
signal  succesa    Possessing  intellectual  gifts 


of  the  first  order,  combined  with  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  application,  lie  consecrated 
his  talents  to  studies  connected  with  bis 
sacred  work  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
as  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  the  Church.  The  results  of  his  diligence  in 
the  successive  productions  of  his  pen  earned 
for  him  a  foremost  place  among  the  Biblical 
critics  and  expositors  of  oqr  day,  and  con- 
stituted a  legacy  to  the  Church,  and  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  large,  of  permanent  and 
surpassing  value,  for  the  sacred  learning, 
alike  massive  and  minute,  with  which  they 
were  enriched,  and  for  their  peculiar  adapta- 
tion both  to  illustrate  the  sacred  text  and  to 
enforce  with  eloquent  expression  the  sacred 
truths  which  it  contained.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  his  rare  attainments  no  less  honourable 
than  well  merited,  that  led  to  Dr.  Eadie's 
nomination  to  the  Board  for  revising  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Browk,  Paisley,  suggested 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  who  had 
studied  under  Dr.  Eadie  should  unite  in 
erecting  a  monument  over  his  grave. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Georoe  Jeffbky,  Glasgow, 
seconded,  and  the  suggestion  was  agreed  to. 

Tuesday,  J/ay  15. 
The  sittings  of  the  Synod  were  resam«^ 
to-day,  in  John  Street  Church,  Glasgow- 
Mr.  France,  Paisley,  Moderator.  Dr.  Mon- 
ford  took  his  seat  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
Stotes. 

THE  ex-moderator. 

Devotional  exercises  having  been  conducted 
by  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Brand,  Glasgow,  and 
Dr.  Hutton,  Paisley,  a  vote  of  thanks  waB,oa 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  GlasgoWi 
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awarded  to  Mr.  John  Bitnkine,  Gupar,  ez- 

Moderator. 

TUE  ENGLISH  PRESBYTEBIAN  CHURCir. 

Br.  TouNG,  Glasgow,  in  introducing  the 
deputation  from  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  said  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  was  in  a  comfortable 
and  prosperous  condition.  There  had  been 
a  thorough  fusion  between  the  brethren  who 
separated  from  them  and  the  respectable 
body  of  Christians  with  whom  they  joined. 
The  United  Church  was  now  trying  to  plant 
congregations  throughout  all  the  gi^at 
centres  of  industry,  and  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  raise  a  fund  for  that  and  other 
purposes. 

The  Moderator,  in  receiving  the  deputa- 
tion in  name  of  the  Synod,  said  they  all 
believed  that  the  union  which  had  taken 
place  in  England  had  been  for  the  further- 
ance of  evangelical  truth  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  land. 

Professor  Loruier,  London  (whose  re- 
marks were  listened  to  by  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  Court  standing),  said  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Synod  of  this  Church  formed 
a  new  ecclesiastical  sensation  such  as  they 
never  felt  before.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  now  sustained  a  closer  ecclesi- 
astical connection  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  than  subsisted 
between  any  other  two  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  whole  world. 

REPORT  OK  STATISTICS. 

Bb.  Scott  submitted  the  report  on  statis- 
tics, an  abstract  of  which  is  appended. 

The  schedides  on  which  the  statistics  had 
been  based  were  returned,  it  was  stated,  by  . 
525  congregations,  forming  perhaps  the  most 
complete  series  of  statistical  returns  which 
had  ever  been  reported  on  to  the  Synod.  It 
appeared  that  the  number  of  congregations 
on  the  Synod's  roll  in  December  1876  was 
526,— an  increase  of  4  over  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  baptisms  reported  had  been 
11,398,— an  increase  of  224.  Only  248  con- 
gregations had  made  the  desired  returns 
with  regard  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
young.  lu  209  of  these  congregations  the 
number  of  baptized  persons  not  in  full  com- 
munion was  51,253,  or  2085  more  than  the 
number  reported  by  265  congregations  in 
the  returns  for  the  previous  year.  Of  Sun- 
day school  teachers  there  were  reported,  as 
in  connection  with  526  congregation?,  10,281, 
&nd  79,101  scholars, — an  increase  of  127  and 
1656  respectively;  and  there  had  also  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  young  persons 
attending  advanced  Bible  classes  of  190.  The 
number  of  memb^s  in  full  communion  was 
172,170,  which  showed  an  increase  of  1872, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  1  1-lOth  per  cent; 
while  the  increase  in  1874  was  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent,  and  in  1875  at  the  rate  of  1^  per 
ceut.  The  average  attendance  at  public 
worship  was  187,228,— an  increase  of  223.  In 
273  congregations  out  of  the  526  on  the  roll, 
the  membership  had  increased;  in  46  con- 
pegations  it  had  remained  stationary ;  and 
in  207  congregations  it  had  decreased.  The 
r^nlt  of  the  English  Union,  which  caused 
the  removal  of  98  congregations,  wa«  that 


the  total  membershio  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  had  been  reduced  from 
190,242  at  the  end  of  the  year  1875,  to 
172,170  at  Slst  December  1876;  the  reduc- 
tion being  18,072,  or  almost  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  membership  for  the  year  1875.  But 
in  the  Church  as  it  had  been  constituted 
since  the  date  of  that  union,  the  increase  of 
membership  during  the  past  year  had  been 
1872.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Church 
was  stated  to  be  in  a  high  degree  satisfac- 
tory. The  whole  of  the  funds  and  schemes 
of  the  Church  were  in  a  hopeful  condition, 
even  though  the  income  of  none  of  them 
might  greatly  exceed  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture. Keplenished  by  the  payment  of  a  legacy 
of  nearly  £11,000,  the  income  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Fund  had  risen  to  £42,872, 17s.  4d., 
and,  with  the  addition  of  the  usual  proportion 
of  the  Beserve  Fund,  had  nearly  balanced 
the  expenditure  for  the  year.  The  income 
of  the  Augmentation  and  Evangelistic 
branches  of  the  Home  Mission  Fund  had  in 
like  manner  been  nearly  sufEicient  to  meet 
the  claims  for  aid  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  Home  Committee,  and  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  desired  minimum  stipend  of 
£200,  with  manse  or  allowance  for  house 
rent  One  result  of  the  English  Union,  and 
the  consequent  separation  of  the  English 
ministers  and  congregations  from  the  Synod, 
was  that  the  total  income  of  the  Church  had 
not  equalled  that  for  the  previous  year, 
though  the  decrease  had  been  less  than 
might  have  been  expected,  the  income 
having  reached  the  large  amount  of 
£406,204, 19s.,  ^vhich  had  only  once  (in  1875) 
been  exceeded  in  the  history  of  the  Church ; 
while  the  Missionary  and  Benevolent  in- 
come of  the  year  had  been  £62,226,  Ss.  5d., 
exceeding  the  corresponding  income  of  the 
previous  year  by  very  nearly  £22,000,  and 
that  of  the  year  1869,  in  which  the  large 
bequests  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Henderson 
were  paid  over  to  the  Synod's  Treasurer,  by 
nearly  £12,400.  Such  a  result  could  scarcely 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  year  in  which 
the  membership  of  the  Church  had  been 
diminished  by  more  than  18,000;  and  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  realized  could  not  but 
inspire  hope  and  confidence  for  the  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  MiDDLBTON  (elder),  Glasgow,  in 
speaking  to  this  report,  took  occasion  to 
contrast  the  present  position  of  the  Church 
with  that  occupied  by  it  in  1854,  the  year  in 
which  the  Synod  last  met  in  Glasgow.  In 
the  latter  year  the  income  of  the  Church 
for  all  purposes  was,  he  stated,  £158,090, 
whereas  last  year  it  stood  at  £406,204. 
They  had  reason,  he  thought,  to  be  thankful 
for  the  progress  that  the  Church  had  made. 

On  the  motion  of  Br.  Andrew  Thomson, 
the  report  was  agreed  to. 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Committee  on  Theological  Education, 
in  their  first  report  since  the  new  arrange- 
ments came  into  operation,  stated  that  the 
Hall  was  admirablv  equipped,  and  the  Church 
would  soon  reap  the  benefits  of  the  matured 
scheme  for  the  education  of  her  rising  mini- 
stry.   The  number  of  students  attending  the 
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HaU  WAS  107.  While  that  fell  beU>w  the 
ayerage  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  was  186, 
yet,. when  the  exceptional  circumstanoeB  were 
considered,  and  when  it  was  remembered  that 
they  had  entered  upon  a  system  under  which 
they  would  henceforth  have  only  the  students 
of  three  years  in  the  Hall  at  a  time,  instead  of 
those  of  five,  that  number  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  discouraging.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  only  £1600  had  been  received 
from  the  congregational  collections  on  behalf 
of  the  HalL  Attention  was  called  to  the  em- 
ployment of  students  during  the  summer 
recess,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  matm*e  a  scheme  with 
that  object  in  view.  In  noticing  the  petition 
of  students  who  had  attended  outer  Halls,  the 
committee  said  the  whole  matter  of  sanction- 
ing attendance  at  other  Halls  waa  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  and  they  urged  the  Synod 
to  adopt  a  general  rule  on  the  subject,  by 
which  an  irregularity  which  threatened  to 
increase,  and  which  must  involve  various 
imdesirable  consequences,  might  be  checked. 

Dr.  Young,  who  submitted  the  report,  said 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  changes  in- 
troduced in  the  HaU  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  students ;  but,  in  the  excep- 
tional circumstances,  that  fear  had  not  been 
realized.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  he 
moved  that  the  Synod  give  £500  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  gentlemen  who  have  conducted 
the  work  of  the  Chair  of  Practical  Training, — 
£300  to  Dr.  Eer.  and  £100  each  to  Dr. 
Thomson  and  Professor  Calderwood. 

It  was  agreed  to  adc^t  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Young.  The  Synod  also  adopted  a  motion, 
to  the  effect  that  wesbyterios  oe  enjoined  to 
see  that  the  Hall  Fund  jBollection  be  made  in 
all  the  congregations  within  their  bounds, 
and  to  deal  with  defaulting  congregationB ; 
and  that  the  f^inanoe  Committee  be  em- 
powered to  communicate  with  prepbyteiries 
to  see  that  this  was  carried  out  Dr.  Ybung 
said  that,  as  they  were  aware,  Mr.  Biggart, 
of  Dairy,  had  offered  Professor  J^ie's 
library,  which  had  been  purchased  from 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  gentleman  for 
£2000,toihe  Chuvofa,  and  he  had  done  that 
with  good  taste  and  extpeme  liberality. 

Dr.  CAOtNS  moved  that  this  magnificent 
gift  be  accepted  by  the  Synod,  that  cordial 
thanks  be  given  to  the  generous  douQr,  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  for  drawing  up 
a  minute  on  the  subject 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Cairns  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Synod  adjourned  at  four  o'clock,  to 
Bwet  againat  six.  • 

EvjiNiKa  Sedbbitnt. 
The  Synod  resumed  business  at  six  o'clock 
— Mr.  France,  Moderator. 

TU£OLOOI€l.T^  EDUCATIOK— ADMISSION  OF 
STUDENTS  FBOH  OTHER  CUUSCBES. 

Discussion  on  the  specific  iiecoDmienda- 
tions  of  the  Theological  Education  Committee 
having  been  resumed. 

Dr.  CAisBrs  said  he  was  glad  to  think  that 
by  the  commsttee's  scheme  the  whole  of  the 
tftudents  were  employed  in  various  ways  by 


the  Church,  and  that  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
cidties  in  connection  with  the  Hall  had  thus 
been  overcome. 

Dr.  Young  moved  that  the  Synod  recog- 
nise the  importanoeof  poviding  the  students 
with  emplovment  during  the  recess  of  the 
Hall  in  sncn  a  wa:^  as  would  at  once  help 
them  over  Idaeir  diflScnlties,  and  contribute 
to  their  practical  training;  approve  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee ;  and  urgently 
recommend  tne  scheme  to  the  generous 
encouragenwnt  of  the  Church. 

Professor  Duff  seconded,  and  the  Clebs 
having  supported  the  motion,  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Synod,  after  conversation,  resolvBd 
to  accede  to  the  petitions  of  the  two  students 
previously  meuticmed,  and  to  hold  the 
sessions  spent  by  them  at  the  Glasgow  Free 
Church  College  as  equivalent  to  attendance 
at  the  HalL 

Dr.  Young  moved,  with  referenoe  to  the 
general  question  of  sanctioning  the  attend- 
ance at  other  HaUs  raised  by  this  decision, 
that  the  Synod  having  made  the  completest 
possible  arrangements  for  a  thorough  system 
of  theological  education,  and  being  prepwed 
to  the  utmost  of  its  power  to  aid  aspirants  to 
the  ministry  in  taking  advantage  of  the  same, 
declares  that  it  is  its  wish  and  expectation 
that  all  Hie  students  should  attend  the 
Divinity  Hall  of  their  own  Church ;  and 
further,  without  binding  itself  by  any  in* 
flexible  rule,  instructs  the  Theological  Com- 
mittee to  ms^e  it  known  to  the  students  that 
henceforth  sessions  taken  elsewhere  will  not 
generally  be  recognised,  unless  the  sanction 
of  the  Synod  has  previously  been  asked  for 
and  obtained. 

Dr.  BucKAHAir,  Glasgow,  seconded. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

THEOLOGIGAL  HALE.  CAPITAL  FUND. 

Mr.  K'CowAN  (elder),  Glasgow,  presented 
the  report  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Theo- 
logical Capital  Fund,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  total  investments  held  at  present 
amounted  to  £29,505, 8s.  lOd.,  yielding  £1491, 
16s.  lid.  a  year,  and  that  a  further  ii^vestment 
of  about  £2000  would  shortly  be  made.  As  to 
the  completing  of  the  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  fund,  it  was  further  reported  that  the 
amount  now  subscribed  was  £86,079^  which 
sum  showed  an  increase  of  £9787  since  the 
date  of  the  last  report  to  the  Synod.  Con- 
sidering that  the  increase  had  been  attamed 
without  solicitation,  the  committee  deemed  it 
highly  satisfactory.  The  amount  subscribed 
was  still  about  £4000  short  of  the  £40,000 
aimed  at,  but  the  committee  were  hopefal 
that  this  tmm  would  soon  he  realized. 

Dr.  JosHFH  BaowM,  Glasgow,  moved  that 
the  counnittee  be  reappointed,  and  that  they 
be  specially  thanked  for  their  labours. 

Dr.  Cabois  seconded  the  motion. 

Thfl  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  the  Modeeator  aooeriUngly  thanked  Mr. 
M*Cowan  and  the  oomxiiittee  for  their  dili- 
gence. 

TUBUOMOiBALfl. 

The  MofasauacfB  stated  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  hxM  a  confsrenoB  on  Thursday 
morning  on  the  snbf  eot  of  Pubiio  Monls,  aid 
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he  had  been  requested  to  ask  whether  or  not 
the  meeting  should  be  open  to  the  publia 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  conferenoe  in 
public. 

THJE  HEUBEB8HIP  AHD  GREED  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  De- 
crease or  Inadequate  Increase  of  the  Member- 
ship of  the  Church  gave,  as  reasons  why  the 
increase  of  the  membership  of  the  Church 
had  not  been  greater,  the  following : — 

1.  The  decrease  of  population  in  country 
districts.  2.  The  state  of  abeyance  in  whid^ 
the  distinctire  principles  of  the  Church  have 
been  kept  for  some  time.  8.  The  influences 
which  are  at  work  for  unsettling  the  faith 
of  many,  thus  causing  some  to  Xipse  from 
membership,  mad  preventing  others,  chiefly 
yoimg  men,  from  joining  thiat  membership ; 
and,  4.  The  preyaaiing  spirit  of  worMliness. 
The  same  report  went  on  to  submit — 
1.  As  increase  of  membership  can  only  be 
looked  for  in  great  centres  of  population, 
Church  extension  work  should  be  vigorously 
prosecated  in  all  such  places.  2.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  greater  prominence  to  our 
distinctive  principles  in  all  prudent  and  well- 
considered  ways.  3.  And,  above  all,  that 
all  should  in  their  own  several  sjdieres  be 
more  earnest  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  and  in  praying 
for  a  larger  measure  of  the  Spuit's  power, 
in  order  that  these  endeavours  may  be 
croMoiedwith  an  enlarged  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 
The  Committee  recommended  the  Synod— 
1.  To  consider  the  propriety  of  appointing 
a  special  committee  to  prepare  a  manual  on 
the  distinctive  principles  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Chur^in  a  small  and  popular  form, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people  in  the 
denomination,  auid  with  a  view  to  its  beinf 
used  by  ministers  in  their  Bible  dasses,  and 
in  their  intercourse  with  yonne  persons 
applying  iar  admission  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church.  2.  To  instruct  the  Home  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Missions  to  appoint 
annually  a  sub-eonmiittee  for  Church  exten- 
sion purposes;  to  add  from  year  to  year  a 
few  peraons  to  the  membership  of  said  Home 
Committee,  say  four,  for  the  more  effective 
initiation  and  working  of  Church  extension 
plans.  3.  To  consider  the  propriety  of  re- 
commending the  elders  of  the  oongregationB 
in  large  towns  and  populous  places  to  form 
themselves  into  elders*  associations,  for 
mutual  excitement  andedification  in  relation 
to  the  principles  and  progress  of  tiie  denomi- 
nation; to  reoommend  Presbyteries  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  annual  visitation  of  the 
congregations  within  theirrespeciive  bounds, 
for  the  diffusion  of  infomtatioii  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  schemes  of  the  denonination,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  religion 
and  of  vital  godliness  in  these  congrega- 
tions ;  to  appoint  a  number  of  ministers—say 
six— and  a  oocresponding  number  of  in- 
fluential elders,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
from  four  to  six  weeks  dnnng  the  year  to 
the  visitatioii  of  ocngregatims  in  various 
districts  of  the  Church,  usukr  the  direction  of 


the  Home  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, with  the  view  of  strengtiiiening  de- 
nominational attachment,  and  of  evokinr 
more  sustained  effort  for  the  maintenance  of 
ordinances  and  the  extension  of  the  gospel  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  generally  to  commend 
to  the  favourable  attention  of  congregations 
and  presbyteries  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  report. 

An  interesting  conversation  followed  the 
reading  of  this  report,  as  to  the  duty  of  giving 
greater  prominence  to  the  history  and  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  our  Church.  Ultimately, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  Barrhead,  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
agreed  to. 

BBFOBT  OW  flCHOLABSHIPS. 

Dr,  HuTCHiBOir  gave  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships,  which  recapitu- 
lated the  results  of  the  conipetition  that  took 
place  among  the  students  in  November  last, 
stating  that  tutorial  assistance  had  been 
provided  for  twenty-eight  students,  and  sub- 
mitted a  scheme  for  awarding  scholarships 
at  the  Hall.  The  accounts  for  the  year 
showed,  it  was  mentioned,  that  the  total  in- 
come for  scholarships  had  been  ^£1428,  and 
that  the  expenditure  had  been  £1420.  These 
figures,  however,  the  report  bore,  failed  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  year's 
transactions  on  the  state  of  the  funds,  and  a 
considerable  Increase  of  income  was  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  fund  might  maintain 
its  present  prosperous  condition.  Dr.  Hutchi- 
son, in  speaking  to  this  report,  stated  that  the 
Bev.  F.  Mearns,  Btewarton,  had  lately  given 
JG600  for  the  foundation  of  a  bursary. 

Dr.  Gbobob  jEFnuEY,  Glasgow,  stated  that 
Mrs.  Allan  Beddooh,  Shawuinds,  had  in- 
timated her  intention  of  giving  £500  to 
establish  a  bursary,  to  be  entitled  <  The 
Bev.  John  Beddoch,  of  Coldstream,  Memorial 
Bursary,'  in  the  competition  for  which  stu- 
dents &om  Berwioksnire  were  to  have  tiio 
preference^  failing  any  of  whom,  those  from 
Stirlingshire  were  to  be  favoured,  the  re- 
cipients to  be  of  humble  parentage. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M^Abthob,  elder, 
Edinburgh,  it  was  agreed  that  the  report  be 
approved,  and  that  the  Scholarship  Scheme 
be  oomittended  to  the  liberality  of  the  church. 

CHAIB  OF  PRACTICAL  TBAININO. 

In  answer  to  the  remit  of  Synod,  asking 
presbyteries  to  suggest  the  names  of  persons 
they  deemed  suitable  for  the  Chair  of  Prac- 
tical Training,  it  appeared  that  out  of  26 
mresb^teries  23  had  nominated  or  wished 
Dr.  Ker  to  continue  his  services ;  Dr.  Alex. 
M'Leod,  Birkenhead,  was  nominated  by  6 ; 


Dr.  Young,  Glasgow,  by  2  j — Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson,  Dr.  George  0.  Hutton  (Taasley), 
Mr.  Wm.  Graham  (Liverpool),  and  Dr.  Wm. 


Taylor,  New  York,  had  each  1  vote. 

Dr.  GsoBGB  Jeffbbt  moved  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  returns,  the  Synod 
declare  their  desire  to  have  the  servioes  of 
Dr.  Ker  continued,  as  he  might  be  able  to 
render  them,  and  that  it  be  left  to  the 
Benatus  and  the  committee  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  limiting  the  time  Dr.  Ker  had 
the  students  under  his  care  to  one  instead 
of  two  hours  a  da^ 
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Dr.  Youvo  seconded. 

Professor  Galdebwood  thought  the 
Senatus  and  the  committee  should  arrange 
to  have  a  combination  of  the  classes,  so  that 
Dr.  Ker*s  services  might  be  limited  to  one 
hour  a  day. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously, 
and  Dr.  Ker  returned  thanks. 

SUrPLEMKlCTABY  AOENTS  FOR  UOMB  mSSIOar 
WORK. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  Training  of 
Supplementary  Agents  for  Home  and  Foreign 
liission  Work,  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  moved  to  :the  effect — *lst. 
That  the  Synod  declare  anew  their  sense  of 
the  importance  of  training  up  native  agents 
in  the  foreign  mission  fields,  and  encourage 
the  Mission  Board  to  devise  measures  for 
the  more  systematic  prosecution  of  this 
department  of  foreign  mission  work ;  and, 
2d,  Approve  generally  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  committee  with  reference  to  training  for 
the  home  mission  field,  and  remit  to  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Henderson  Memorial 
Church  to  prepare  for  next  meeting  of 
Synod  a  scheme  drawn  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions.' 

Mr.  DAViDSOir,  Greenock,  seconded,  and 
the  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

OBOmATlON  OF  MINISTERS. 

The  Clkrk  reported  that,  in  reply  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Synod  which  was 
sent  down  to  presbyteries  and  sessions,  that 
Uhe  act  of  ordination  of  ministers  should 
be  performed  by  ttie  moderator  while  the 
assembled  elders  are  standing  around  him,' 
seventeen  presbyteries  and  four  sessions  had 
intimated  disapproval,  while  ten  presbyteries 
and  six  sessions  were  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

Dr.  Joseph  Brown  moved  that  the  Synod 
decide  that  all  elders  who  were  members  of 
presbytery  be  equally  entitled  with  ministers 
to  take  part  in  ordinations  by  the  imposition 
of  hands. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  a  vote 
was  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
cussion should  go  on,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  adjourn. 

The  Synod  accordingly  rose  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  Jiday  16. 

The  Synod  resumed  its  sittings  at  ten 
o'clock,  in  John  Street  Church — Mr.  France, 
Moderator. 

SYSTEMATIC  BENEFICENCE. 

Dr.  SooTT  reported  that  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence 
during  last  year  had  been  limited  to  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  two  prize 
essays  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Giving, 
which  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  were  in 
the^  hands  of  the  adjudicators.  The  essay 
which  gained  the  prize  of  £100  was  one 
written  by  the  Eev.  A.  M.  Dalrymple, 
Smethwick,  Birmingham;  and  the  second, 
which  gained  the  £tO  prize,  was  by  the 
Bev.  A.  M.  Symington,  Birkenhead.  Inti- 
mation was  made  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  essays  had  been  circulated  throughout 


the  United  Presbyterian  and  Free  Churches. 
Dr.  Scott  further  mentioned  that  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  for  one  of  the  essayists  visit- 
ing several  districts  of  the  country  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  year,  and  addressing 
the  con^egations  on  the  subject  of  Syste- 
matic Giving. 

Mr.  JoHNSTOV,  Springbum,  moved  the 
approval  of  the  report,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  acclamation. 

JEVANOEUSnO  SFFDBT. 

There  was  next  submitted  by  Dr.  Scott 
the  report  of  the  Home  Committee  on  Evan- 
gelistic Effort  and  Home  Evangelization, 
which  set  forth,  in  the  outset,  that  the  oom- 
mittee  had  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
scheme  instituted  by  the  Synod  in  Kay 
1869  had  been  prosecuted  during  the  past 
year  with  considerable  diligence,  and,  as 
they  hoped,  with  beneficial  results  in  several 
districts.  Details  were  g^ven  as  to  the  work 
of  the  eleven  agents  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  steps  taken  by  the  presby- 
teries of  the  Church  in  again  appointing 
committees  to  superintend  evangelistic  ope- 
rations within  their  respective  bounds,  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  Home  Conunittee. 
The  funds  contributed  for  the  support  of 
the  work,  it  was  stated,  had  been  sufficient 
for  maintaining  the  present  agents  and 
operations,  but  had  not  afforded  any  krge 
surplus  to  stimulate  extension.  The  income 
from  all  sources  gave  a  total  of  X6462,  ex- 
ceeding thA  *»tal  expenditure  by  £228,  la 
Id.  It  appo^red,  however,  that  while  this 
result  was  attained,  the  ordinary  income  for 
the  year,  exclusive  of  the  aid  drawn  from 
the  reserve  fund  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Alexander  Paton's  Trust,  had 
been  less  than  the  expenditure  by  £28,  3s. 
lid. ;  and  it  was  noted  that,  even  with  the 
addition  made  to  it  from  the  reserve  fund, 
the  income  would  have  been  less  than  the 
expenditure  if  it  had  not,  as  in  former  years, 
been  increased  by  generous  aid  from  Mr. 
David  Paton,  of  Alloa.  With  reference  to 
the  Henderson  Memorial  Church  at  Over- 
newton,  it  was  stated  that  it  might  be  hoped 
that  the  building  would  be  completed  during 
the  present  year.  The  Glasgow  Church 
Planting  and  Evangelization  Board  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  work  entrusted  to 
it  with  earnestness  and  vigour,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  its  outward  and  material  success 
being  the  want  of  adequate  funds. 

Dr.  Scott,  in  speaking  to  this  report,  re- 
marked that  there  was  scarcely  the  same 
interest  manifested  by  the  Church  in  the 
subject  of  evangelistic  effort  that  there  was 
three  years  ago.  The  interest  apparent  at 
that  time  was  due  ^eatly  to  the  visit  of 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  the  wave 
of  feeling  caused  by  these  evangelists  had 
now  perhaps  to  some  extent  passed  away. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Beckett  (Assistant 
Clerk),  the  report  was  approved. 

STIPEND  AUGMENTATION  SOBXBfB— MOCDIVX 
OF  £200. 

The  report  of  the  Home  Committee  on 
the  Stipend  Augmentation  Scheme  was  to 
the  following  effect  :— 
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As  to  iho  present  position  and  prospects, 
it  was  stated  that  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1876  manifested  similar  prosperity  as 
in  the  two  previons  years,  although  the 
balance  then  at  its  credit  was  considerably 
less  than  at  the  end  of  1875.  The  total  in- 
come, including  a  balance  of  £7000  from  the 
previous  year,  was  stated  to  be  £26,132, 17s. 
7d.;  while  the  expenditure  was  in  all 
£11,032, 168.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  faTOur 
oftli6|imd  at  Slst  December  1876  of  £14,110, 
Is.  Id.,  of  which  the  Synod's  regulations 
required  that  there  should  be  set  aside  for 
payment  of  supplements  in  1877,  £6689, 18t. 
6d.  The  remainder,  which  constituted  the 
Surplus  Fund  for  1876,  was  thus  £7470, 7s. 
7d.  The  Beserve  Fund,  created  by  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Faton*s  legacy,  was  returned 
at  £3412,  lOs.  The  balance  at  the  81st 
December,  when  divided  by  the  reduced 
nnmber  of  shares  to  which  ministers  were 
found  to  be  entitled  for  1876,  enabled  the 
committee  to  realize  for  the  year  the  mini- 
mum stipend  of  £200,  with  manse  or  allow- 
ance for  house  rent,  and  thus  to  attain  a 
measure  of  success  which  it  was  hoped  the 
liberality  of  the  Church  would  maintain  in 
all  future  years.  By  the  distribution  of  the 
fund,  including  the  arrangements  made  with 
certain  congregations  in  reference  to  allow- 
ances for  house  rent,  the  following  general 
results  had  been  obtained: — 104  stipends 
(beinff  46  more  than  last  year)  have  been 
raised  to  £200  per  annum,  with  manse  or 
aUowance  fer  rent ;  88  stipends  are  still 
less  than  £200,  but  not  under  £197,  10s. ; 
37  stipends  are  still  less  than  £197, 10s.,  but 
not  under  £190;  82  stipends  are  stillless 
than  £190,  but  not  under  £180;  14  stipends 
are  still  less  than  £180,  but  not  under  £170 ; 
10  stipends  are  still  less  than  £170,  but  not 
under  £160;  8  stipends  are  still  less  than 
£160,  but  not  under  £157,  lOs.;  13  stipends 
are  still  under  the  former  minimum  stipend 
of  £157,  lOs.  The  beneficial  influence  of 
^e  Augmentation  Scheme  had  not  been 
limited  to  the  256  congregations-^yery 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  on  the 
Synod's  roll — which  had  thus  directly  parti- 
cipated in  the  distribution  of  the  'Surplus' 
grants  for  1876.  The  information  which 
had  been  circulated  and  the  appeals  which 
had  been  made  in  connection  with  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  interest  which  had  been 
awakened  in  reference  to  the  better  support 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  had  had  salutary 
effects  in  many  congregations  not  included 
in  the  tabular  statement  given  above,  and 
whose  ministers  had  not  shared  in  the 
'Surplus 'Fund  for  the  past  year.  During 
that  year,  it  had  been  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  stipends  of  16  congregations 
had  for  the  first  time  been  made  up  to  £200, 
with  manse  or  allowance  of  £20  for  house 
rent,  without  aid  from  the  Augmentation 
Branch  of  the  Home  Mission  Fund ;  and 
there  were  55  congregations  at  present  in- 
cluded in  the  Synod's  roll  in  which  the 
stipend  for  the  year  1878  ranged  between 
£126  and  £190,  but  in  which  the  range  is 
now  betweton  £200,  with  manse  or  rent 
allowance  of  at  least  £20,  and  £800.    Other 


oongregalions,  whose  stipends  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  £800  per  annum,  had 
also  felt  the  same  impulse.  It  consequenUy 
appeared  from  the  gpeneral  statistics  of  the 
Church,  that  while  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  in  which  a  full  share  of  the 

*  Surplus '  Fund  had  been  obtained,  the 
stipend  of  the  minister  bad  been  raised  to 
£200,  with  manse  or  house  ren^  the  average 
ministerial  stipend  of  the  whole  Church, 
which  in  1878  was  only  £216, 12s.  lid.,  was 
raised  in  1874  to  £240,  168.  Sd.,  and  in  1876 
to  £247,  Is.  dd.,  while  for  the  year  1876  it 
had  been  £258,  14s.  6d.  The  committee 
regretted  that  the  position  of  the  fund  at 
the  close  of  1876  did  not  permit  them 
to  give  effect  in  any  measure  to  the  provi- 
sion made  bv  the  Synod  in  Mav  last  for  the 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  tKe  *  Surplus ' 
Fund  to  the  ministers  of  congregations  in 
which  the  average  rate  of  contribution  per 
member  for  stipend  was  under  the  rate  of 
lOs.  (in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  7s.  6d^,  which 
entitled  to  one-half  share  in  the  *  Surplus' 
Fund.  It  was,  however,  just  ground  of 
satisfaction  and  congratulation  that  the 
number  of  these  cases  had  been  reduced 
within  narrow  limits;  and  that,  while  in 
May  1874  there  were  on  the  Synod's  roll  76 
congregations  (including  some  English  con- 
gregations now  in  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England)  in  which  the 
stipend  was  under  £157,  lOs.,  there  were 
now  only  13  ;  that  while  in  May  1874  there 
were  42  congregations  in  which  the  stipend 
paid  was  under  £170,  and  72  in  which  it 
was  less  than  £180,  there  were  now  only  81 
stipends  under  £170,  and  45  under  £180; 
and  that  there  were  at  the  present  time  only 
114  congregations  in  which  the  stipend  was 
under  ynany  of  them  only  a  little  under) 
£197,  lOs.,  which  was  the  maximum  amount 
to  which  stipends  could  be  raised  by  sup- 
plemental and  Surplus  grants  in  1875.  After 
stating  what  had  been  done  in  connection 
vriib.  the  payment  of  the  subsidy  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  by  congratulating  the 
Synod  and  the  Church  on  the  fact  that 
the  minimum  stipend  in  the  congregations 
which  have  fulfflled  the  conditions  which 
entitled   them   to   the  full   benefit  of  the 

*  Surplus'  Fund,  had  been  raised  to  £200, 
with  a  manse  or  with  an  allowance  of  £20 
where  manse  accommodation  had  not  been 
provided ;  and  that  there  were  now  not  less 
than  875  ministers  of  the  Church  whose 
respective  stipends  were  either  at  or  above 
that  minimum.  Begret  was  at  the  same 
thue  expressed  that  there  should  still  be 
even  a  small  number  of  congregations  whose 
average  rate  of  contribution  per  member  for 
stipend  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  entitle 
the  minister  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Surplus  Fund. 

After  the  report  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  by  Dr.  Scott,  several  members  of  Court 
(prindpally  in  the  eldership)  having  ex- 
pressed themselves  strongly  on  the  necessity 
of  this  fund  being  efSdently  supported,  on. 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Hutton,  the  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Syped  cordiaUy 
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tendered  to  Mr.  Morton,  Greenocki  for  his 
great  and  devoted  labours  in  behalf  of  the 
Augmentation  Scheme. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  MISSIOIf  FUNIX 

Mr.  Bankine  intimated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  blank  cheque  for  £100  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Gtooeral  Mission  Fund  of  the 
Church.  The  gift  was  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  not  a  member  of  their  Church,  but 
who  was  present  at  their  missionary  meeting 
in  Edinburgh  last  May,  and  who  was  so 
interested  in  their  missions  that  he  had 
signified  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  MiODLETON  said  he  had  received  ten 
cheques  that  morning  for  £50  each  for 
mission  purposes. 

The  MoDERATOB  thought  Mr.  Bankine 
should  be  empowered,  in  name  of  the  Synod, 
to  acknowledge  the  gift  of  £100,  and  to 
thank  the  donor  for  his  generous  considera- 
tion of  the  work  being  done  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  mission  field. 

GRAirr  TO  OBAN  GHUBCH. 

It  was  agreed  to  give  an  allowance  from 
the  Surplus  Fund  to  the  Oban  congregation, 
making  the  stipend  £205  with  manse. 

THE  CHURCH  AT  PORT-WILLIAM. 

The  Synod  agreed,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Home  Committee,  to  allow  the 
congregation  of  Port- William  to  moderate  in 
«  call  to  a  colleague  and  successor  to  the 
£ev.  William  Dumop. 

THE  STATION  AT  FINDOCHTT. 

A  petition  by  the  Presbytery  of  Banffshire 
asked  the  Synod  to  place  Mr.  M'Dougall, 
who  had  been  officiating  at  Findochty  as  a 
missionary,  in  the  status  of  a  minister,  but 
the  Synod  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  who  had  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

THE  PBESBTTEBT  OF  IRELAND. 

It  was  agreed  to  allow  the  congregation  of 
Ballyfrenis,  Ireland,  to  moderate  in  a  call  to 
a  minister. 

Dr.  ScoTT  said  there  was  a  f eelixig  amongst 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Home  Committee 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  the  congregations  in  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was, 
however,  ultimately  thought  better  that  any 
attempt  at  union  should  be  conducted 
separately  and  independently. 

VISIT  TO  JAPAN,  CHINA,  AND  INDIA. 

Dr.  MacGill  said  he  had  been  requested 
by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  to  visit  their 
missions  in  Japan,  China,  and  India,  and  had 
been  informed  by  his  medical  authorities 
that  he  could  undertake  the  journey. 

Mr.  Balleny,  Edinburgh,  seconded  the 
proposal. 

Dr.  Frew,  St  Ninian's,  said  the  first  ques- 
tion was  whether  there  was  any  necessity 
for  this  visit  He  had  no  doubt,  if  they  were 
agreed  upon  that,  Dr.  MacGill  was  the  man 
who  should  be  sent  The  strange  thing, 
however,  was  that  not  a  single  whisper  had 
been  given  about  consulting  this  Court  in 
re^rd  to  the  appointment  Now,  he  did 
thmk  that  it  was  ultra  vires  of  the  Mission 
Board  to  take  this  t»tep,  and  he  moved  that 
it  be  remitted  to  the  Mission  Board  to  re- 


consider the  whole  matter,  and  report  to  this 
Synod. 

Dr.  Thomson  moved  to  the  effect  that  the 
Synod  give  their  authorization  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Conmiittee  to  send 
Dr.  MacGill  as  a  special  commissioner  to 
India,  China,  and  Japan. 

A  division  was  then  taken  between  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Frew  and  Dr.  Tlunnson's 
amendment,  when  the  former  was  cairied  by 
258  votes  against  67  for  the  amendment 

FDRBiaN  CBURGH1C8. 

The  Committee  on  Correspondence  with 
Foreign  Churches,  in  their  report  regretted 
that  a  deputation  had  not  been  sent  to  the 
Presbvterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  this  year,  but  that  Drs.  Cairns, 
Young,  and  Scott,  with  Messrs.  Middlcton 
and  Morton,  had  agreed  to  go  to  Ameria 
next  year.  The  report  contuned  informa- 
tion regarding  several  stations  on  the  Con- 
tinent sanctioned  and  supported  by  the 
Synod. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

HEARING  OF  FOREIGN  DEPUTIES. 

The  Synod  then  proceeded  to  hear  deputies 
from  foreign  Cburches,  who  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott,  Glasgow. 

The  Bev.  Chan  Kizakian,  representative 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Asia  Minor;  Dr. 
J.  G.  Monf ort,  Cincinnati,  delegate  from  the 
United  States;  Dr.  Lansing,  a  missionary 
from  Egypt,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
represent  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  North  America,  and  Pastor  Stockjohanii, 
Christiania,  Norway,  were  heard;  and  it 
bein^  then  the  hour  for  adjournment,  the 
hearing  of  other  deputies  was  postponed  till 
a  subsequent  sederunt. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thovson. 
it  was  agreed  to  thank  the  deputies  for  the 
addresses  delivered,  and  to  appoint  deputies 
to  the  Waldensian  S^nod,  and  the  General 
Assemblies  of  the  United  States. 

the  STANDANDS  of  the  CHURCH. 

Previous  to  adjournment, 

Mr.  Brown,  Paisley,  gave  notice  that  on 
the  discussion  regarding  the  subordinate 
standards  being  taken,  he  should  moTe— 
*  That  the  Synod,  while  declining  to  adopt 
the  overtures,  and  expressing  disapproval  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  question  has  in 
some  quarters  been  raised,  resolves  to 
appoint  a  committee,  with  instructions  to 
consider  and  report  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  make  any  change  on  the  terms  in  which 
the  office-bearers  of  this  Church  are  requjred 
to  accept  her  subordinate  standards.* 

STNODICAL  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

The  annual  Synodical  missionary  meeting 
was  held  in  the  evening  in  the  Kibble  Palace 
—  the  Moderator  presiding.  There  was  a 
numerous  audience,  upwards  of  five  thousand 
persons  being  present 

Dr.  Scott,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Whitelaw, 
gave  in  the  financial  report  of  the  Church. 
The  total  sum,  he  said,  collected  for  tH 
purposes  during  the  year  was  £406,000,-* 
sum  which  had  never  been  exceeded  except 
once,  and  that  was  last  year,  whoi  it  was 
£18,000  h%her. 

Dr.  H.  M.  MacGill  next  directed  attea- 
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tion  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  important 
facts  noticed  in  the  report  on  Forei^ 
Missions.  Their  missions  were,  he  saidf 
nine  in  number.  Much  less  than  half  a 
century  ago,  he  stated,  not  .one  of  these 
missions  existed,  and  less  than  twenty  years 
had  witnessed  more  than  half  of  them  coming 
into  existence. 

The  large  audience  was  then  addressed 
by  Dr.  C  W.  Aitchison,  secretaiy  to  the 
Indian  Qovemment;  Bey.  W.  8.  Swanson, 
missionary  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  China ;  Dr.  Drummond,  London ;  and 
the  venerable  Dr.  Moffat,  who  said — Sixty 
years  ago,  when  he  first  set  his  feet  on 
African  soil,  there  was  no  mission  station  in 
Caffieland,  and  there  was  only  one  oom^ 
menoed  beyond  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  colony.  They  had  now  in  Caffreland 
missionaneB  from  six  different  societies,  all 
labouring  harmoniously  and  successfully, 
whUe  there  were  missionaries  stationed  all 
oyer  the  country  from  the  east  coast,  north 
of  Natal  to  the  west  coast  The  collection 
at  this  meeting  amounted  to  upwards  of 
jEIOOO. 

Thursday,  May  17. 
The  Synod  resumed  its  sittings   to-day 
in  John  Street   Church— Eev.  Mr.  Franco, 
Moderator. 

CONFEBENCE  ON  TEMPERANCE  AND 
PUBUC  MORALS. 

Br.  Bbid,  Edinburgh,  submitted  the  re* 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Temperance  and 
Public  Morals,  which,  it  was  agr^d  on 
Tuesday  evening  after  a  division,  should  be 
taken  in  public.     The  report  stated  that — 

In  conjunction  with  the  committees  of  tiie 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
smd  of  the  Free  Church,  the  committee 
memorialized  the  provosts  and  magistrates 
of  burghs,  and  tuso  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  counties,  in  regard  to  the  Fublicans' 
Certificates  (ScolJand)  Act,  which  was  passed 
last  session  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
maMng  it  less  easy  to  obtain  certificates  for 
new  public-houses.  The  applications  made 
in  October  for  new  licences  were  in  general 
refused.  The  Synod  at  its  last  meeting 
having  agreed  *  that  certain  hours  of  an  early 
sederunt  of  next  meeting  of  Synod  be  set 
apart  for  conference  on  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance,' the  committee  suggest  that  at  such 
conference  the  following  topics  be  kept 
prominently  in  view:— 1.  The  duty  of  elders 
and  ministers  in  relation  to  intemperance^ 
2.  The  influence  of  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  on  pt'rsonal  piety  and  the  purity  of 
Church  fellowship.  3.  The  obstacles  which 
intemperance  presents  to  the  cause  of 
missions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
best  means  of  removing  them.  4.  The  best 
means  of  preserving  the  young  from  the 
allurements  to  which  drinking  customs 
expose  them.  The  committee  also  suggest — 
1.  That  the  Synod  anew  express  the  hope 
that  its  members,  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  general,  will  discourage  social 
drinking  usages,  especially  those  connected 
with  funerals  and  induction  or  ordination 
^dmners.     2.  That  it  recommend  all   the 


ministers  of  the  Church  to  preach  a  sermon 
in  the  month  of  December,  warning  those 
under  their  charge  of  the  dangers  connected 
with  drinking  usages,  and  urging  to  the 
adoption  of  practical  measures  with  a  view 
of  suppressing  the  evils  of  intemperance.  8. 
That  tne  Synod  again  petition  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  recommend 
presbyteries  and  sessions  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  favourable  opportunities  to  petition 
for  the  same  objects. 

Dr.  Bbid  having  spoken  in  support  and 
illustration  of  the  report, 

Dr.  Wallace,  Glasgow,  moved—*  That 
the  Synod  receive  and  adopt  the  report, 
thank  the  committee  for  their  services,  ap- 
prove of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
report,  and  recommend  still  further  that  the 
Synod  endeavour  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
extent  of  drunkenness  in  Scotland  and  its 
concomitant  evils,  with  a  view  of  placing 
gpreater  restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic' 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  said 
his  conviction  was  that  the  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  public-houses  without 
intoxicating  drinks,  which  had  been  set 
agoing  in  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  other 
large  cities,  was  likely  to  do  a  great  amount 
of  good.  Already,  he  understood,  those 
public-houses,  where  fairly  established,  were 
yielding  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  to  the 
companies  connected  with  them;  and  one 
circumstance  which  was,  in  his  opinion, 
encouraging,  was  that  those  who  were  sell- 
ing strong  drinks  were  getting  very  much 
alarmed  about  the  system.  Legislation,  too, 
had  already  done  good,  and  he  submitted 
that  wise  legislation  might  still  do  a  great 
deal  more.  For  himself,  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  not  use  all  their  influence  for 
diminishing  the  number  of  licences;  and 
although  he  might  be  told  that  he  was 
impinging  on  abstract  principles,  he  was 
prepared  to  say  that  a  specified  majority 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  or 
not  public-houses  should  exist  in  a  certain 
district  He  suggested  that  a  clause  should 
be  added  to  the  motion  setting  forth  that  the 
proposed  Boyal  Commission  should  extend 
its  Inquiries  to  the  social  state  of  the  country 
generally.  In  reference  to  the  latrer  point, 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
well  if  feeing  markets  were  abolished,  and  if 
it  were  considered  whether  the  whole  bothy 
system  should  not  cease. 

Dr.  Wallace  intimated  his  willingness  to 
add  to  his  motion  in  the  terms  suggested  by 
Dr.  Thomson. 

An  earnest  conversation  on  this  important 
subject  then  followed,  in  which  facts  illus- 
trative of  the  urgent  need  for  more  effective 
action,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and 
the  Government,  were  set  forth. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  Dr.  Wal- 
lace's motion,  with  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson's 
addition,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

Dr.  VouNQ  gave  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  applications  for 
ion  to  the  Church. 
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Tbd  committee  recommended  complianoe 
with  the  petition  of  the  Bey.  J.  Virtue  to  be 
admitted  as  an  ordained  preacher ;  with  the 
petition  of  Kr.  Bobert  Thomson,  to  have  his 
name  placed  on  the  list  of  probationers ;  and 
with  the  petition  of  Mr.  John  Dalzell,  to  have 
his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  occasional  sup- 
ply. In  reference  to  the  petition  of  the  Bey. 
John  £.  Dobson  to  be  received  into  the 
membership  and  ministry  of  the  Church,  and 
have  his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  pro- 
bationers, the  committee  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  recommending  that  it  be  at  once 
granted,  had  not  the  petitioner,  probably 
through  want  of  information,  failed  to  comply 
with  a  certain  rule.  They  suggested  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  might  be  authorized 
to  admit  Mr.  Dobson  three  months  hence, 
provided  no  objection  be  offered  by  any  pres- 
bytery of  the  Church.  In  reference  to  the 
petition  of  Mr.  James  M'Douall  to  be  received 
as  an  ordained  missionary  at  Findochty,  the 
committee  recommended  the  SvDod  to  resolve 
that  in  the  event  of  Mr.  M^Douall  being 
brought  through  formal  application  into 
relations  with  the  Church,  as  one  of  its 
recognised  evangelists,  the  Presbytery  of 
Bans  be  authorized  to  employ  him  as  mis- 
sionary at  Fiudochtv'.  In  reference  to  the 
petition  of  the  Bev.  W.  T.  Turner,  M.B.,  CM., 
to  be  placed  on  our  roll  of  probationers,  the 
committee  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
commending that  it  be  complied  with,  had  the 
petitioner's  engagement  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society  been  regularly  terminated. 
As  this  was  not  the  case,  they  recommend 
the  Synod  to  remit  the  i)etition  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow,  with  instructions  to 
receive  Mr.  Turner  as  soon  as  this  could  be 
properly  done. 

The  Synod  resolved  to  endorse  the  findings 
of  the  committee  with  reference  to  all  the 
cases  except  that  of  Mr.  Virtue,  which  was 
left  for  consideration  until  Friday. 

THB  ARTHUR  STREET  CASE. 

Br.  LooAv  AiKMAV  gave  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  protest  and  appeals  by 
the  Bev.  B.  Small  and  the  Bev.  T.  B.  John- 
stone and  session  of  Arthur  Street  congrega- 
tion, Edinburgh,  which  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

After  explanation  by  representatives  of  the 
presbytery,  Mr.  Small  agreed  to  depart  from 
the  protest.  The  committee  then  proceeded 
to  the  protest  and  appeal  by  Mr.  Johnstone 
and  the  session  of  Arthur  Street  Church. 
The  papers  connected  with  the  case  were 
held  as  read.  Parties  were  heard,  and,  after 
questions  had  been  put,  were  removed  from 
tne  bar.  The  committee,  after  deliberation, 
unanimouslv  adopted  the  following  finding : — 
*  Whereas  the  presbytery  have  unanimously 
decided  that  the  introduction  of  unfermented 
wine  by  the  session  of  Arthur  Street  in  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  hasty 
and  ill-advised,  and  the  decision  has  passed 
unchallenged,  recommend  the  Synod  to 
dismiss  the  protest  and  appesJ,  and  affirm 
the  decision  <rf  the  presbytery,  enjoining  the 
session  of  Arthur  Street  to  return  to  the  use 
of  fermented  wine  in  the  observance  of  that 
ordinance,  according  to  the  use  and  wont  of 


the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland, 
instructing  the  session  to  give  relief  to  the 
scruples  of  members  applying  for  it  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  CnurcK'  Thefindhig 
was  intimated  to  the  parties,  when  they 
severally  dedared  their  aoquiescenoe. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

TEn:  HKALiTH  OF  THE  TKEASUEKB. 

There  was  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  George 
Whitelaw,  Treasurer  to  the  Synod,  asking 
leave  of  absence  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
months,  extending  over  next  winter,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  a  prolonged 
sea  voyage  to  recruit  his  health.  Eb  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  William  Balleny  be  appointed 
to  act  as  Treasurer  during  his  absence,— a 
position  which  Mr.  Balleny  had  ex^essed 
his  willingness  to  occupy. 

The  Finance  and  Foreign  Committees,  it 
was  stated,  had  acquiesced  in  this  proposal 

Mr  Gdlmour  (elaer),  Helensburgh,  moyad 
that  Mr.  Whitelaw's  request  be  complied 
with,  and  that  a  grant  of  £200  be  made  from 
the  funds  of  the  Church  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  voyage. 

Dr.  Bruce  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

THE  STATUS  OF  THB  HOME  AJSTD  FOREIGN 
SEGRETAREBB. 

Dr.  BrrcHiB,  Dunse,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  status  of  the  Mweion 
Secretaries: — 

The  conmiittee  have  received  returns  to 
the  Synod's  remit,  on  the  question  raised  in 
Dr.  MaoGiU's  letter,  from  twenty-six  pres- 
byteries of  the  Church.  Twenty-five  of 
these  are  in  favour  of  admitting  the  Foreign 
and  Home  Mission  Secretaries  to  a  status 
as  constituent  members  of  presbytery  and 
Synod.  The  Presbytery  of  Falkirk  dis- 
approves of  this  privilege  being  conceded; 
and  that  of  Paisley  and  Qreenock  judgee  it 
inexpedient  to  grant  the  Seoretaries  the 
position  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
The  committee,  having  respect  to  the  all  but 
unanimous  returns  of  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Church  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the 
Foreign  and  Home  Secretaries  to  a  status  as 
constituent  members  of  presbytery  and 
Svnod,  recommend  that  they  be  now 
admitted  accordingly, — that  the  Bev.  Dr. 
MacGill's  name  be  placed  on  the  roU  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  name  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Scott  on  the  roll  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Brown  is  not  to  be  held  as  concurring  in  the 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Duncan  moved  a  resolution  in  terms 
of  the  recommendation,  which  was  agreed  tOy 
after  some  conversation  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  decision  should  form  a  general  precedent 
for  the  future. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

The  Synod  then  took  up  the  overtures 
which  had  been  submitted  for  its  conodera- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  revisal  of  the  subordi- 
nate standards  of  the  Church.  Of  these  the 
following  had  been  transmitted  by  the  kirk- 
session  of  Gourock  United  Presbyterian 
Church: — 

*  Whereas  the  main  object  of  our  subordi- 
nate standards  is  to  show  forth  as  aoomatel^ 
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fts  possible  the  views  of  Gh>d*8  charaoter  and 
will,  as  believed  and  preached  in  our  Church ; 
and  whereas  our  present  subordinate  stan^ 
dards  fi^  in  this  object,  and  tend  very  much 
to  misrepresent  our  views  of  the  truth:  the 
Synod  is  reepeotf  ully  overtured  either  to  set 
tliese  standards  aside,  or  to  take  such  steps 
as  m  its  wisdom  it  may  deem  best  in  order  to 
bring  the  Church's  formula  into  harmony 
with  the  Church's  faith,  and  to  remove  what 
has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  many  in  the 
wav  ci  accepting  office  in  the  Church,  as 
well  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  union  among 
Christian  people.' 

The  Presbytery  of  Perth  overtured  the 
Synod  to  declare  to  the  following  effect: — 

^1.  That  the  Synod,  regarding  the  subordi* 
nate  standards  of  the  Church  as  being,  like 
all  human  productions,  imperfect,  is  of 
opinion  that  these  standards  ought  to  be 
revised  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to 
their  improvement.  2.  That  the  Synod 
will  be  ready  to  engage  in  this  work  of  re- 
vision as  soon  as  it  shall  be  judged  season- 
able. 8.  That  the  Synod  refuses  to  enter  on 
this  work  at  the  instance  of  parties  who^  on 
the  pretence  of  revising  the  standards,  would 
abandon  the  creed  which  they  teaoh,  and 
change  the  God  whom  the  Church,  by  its 
adherence  to  them,  confesses.  4.  That  it  is 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every  member 
of  the  Church,  who  thinks  that  any  part  of 
the  standards  fails  to  exhibit  accurately  or 
adequately  the  sense  of  the  word  of  God,  to 
bring  Uiat  part  under  the  attention  of  the 
Synod,  that  the  error,  if  any,  may  be  rectified, 
or  the  ddect,  if  any,  may  be  Supplied.  5. 
That  members  of  the  Church  who,  instead 
of  taking  this  course,  indulge  in  denouncing 
the  standards  of  the  Church  as  unscriptura), 
and  in  impeaching  their  brethren  of  the 
eldership  and  the  ministry  with  not  believing 
and  not  preaching  the  doctrine  of  them,  are 
guiltvof  an  irregularity,  an  offence,  and  a 
scandal,  which  the  Synod  cannot  connive  at.' 

The  Synod  papers  stated  that  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow  there  had  been  tabled  by 
Mr.  Fergus  Ferguson  an  overture  to  the 
effect  that— 

*  Whereas  it  admits  of  perfect  demonstra- 
tion that  the  existing  subordinate  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  Church,  viz.  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  and  other  subordinate 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  are 
not  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the 
supreme  standard,  being  not  only  in  respect 
of  their  logical  form  badly  constructed,  and 
also  in  respect  of  their  literary  style  unhappily 
expressed,  but  above  all  in  respect  of  their 
subject-matter  giving  an  inadequate  exhibi- 
tion of  the  truth,— first  of  all  as  regards  the 
three  fundamental  topics  of  natural  religion, 
viz.  the  truth  concerning  God,  the  universe, 
And  man ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  regards 
the  three  fundamental  topics  of  revealed 
religion,  viz.  the  truth  concerning  Christ, 
the  Church,  and  the  Bible,— the  S3niod  is 
overtured  to  take  into  its  earnest  and  most 
serious  consideration  the  duty  of  the  Church 
in  relation  to  the  whole  matter,  with  a  view 
to  the  rectification  of  an  anomaly  so  powerful 
•and  injurious  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 


Church  and  the  world,  and  for  the  purpose 
also  of  contributing  therebv  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  creed  of  Christendom,  and 
the  consequent  unification  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world.' 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this 
overture  in  the  presbytery,  several  motions 
were  proposed;  and  ultimately  the  matter 
came  to  a  vote  as  between  those  of  Dr.  Young 
and  Dr.  Brown,  when  the  latter  was  carried 
by  a  majority,  and  was  accordingly  trans- 
mitted as  the  presbytery's  overture  to  the 
Synod.    It  was  as  follows: — 

*  The  presbytery  declines  the  adojition  of 
the  overture  proposed  by  Mr.  Ferguson; 
but,  recognising  Uie  right  and  duty  of  the 
Church  to  revise  her  subordinate  standards, 
in  order  to  see  that  they  are  in  full  harmonv 
with  the  supreme  standard,  the  word  of  Goo, 
and  believing  that  the  time  has  come  when 
such  revision  is  urgently  called  for,  the  pres- 
bytery overture  the  Synod  to  take  the  subject 
into  their  earnest  and  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  take  such  steps  as  in  their  wisdom 
they  deem  best  for  the  attainment  of  the  end 
in  view.' 

Through  the  samepresbyterv  there  had  been 
transmitted,  on  the  request  of  the  mover,  the 
following  motion  by  Dr.  J.  Logan  Aikman :-  • 

*  That  this  presbytery  overture  the  Synod 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient, whether  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  sections  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  have  the  **Sum  of  Saving  Know- 
ledge "  added  to  the  existing  standards,  so  as 
to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  teaching  of 
God's  holy  word  in  the  great  question  of 
man's  salvation.' 

These  overtures  having  been  spoken  to  by 
Bev.  Mr.  Macrae,  for  Gourock  session,  Mr. 
Clark  Abernethy,  and  Mr.  Wardrope,  Craig- 
end,  tor  Perth  Presbytery,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Brown  for  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  the  debate 
was  adjourned  till  the  evening  sederunt. 

EvxaaNG  Sedebunt.  ' 

The  Synod  resumed  at  six  o'clock— Bev. 
Mr.  France,  moderator. 

Dr.  LooAN  AiKHAN  supported  his  own 
overture  as  transmitted  by  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery.  The  Synod  then  proceeded  to 
the  discussion  of  the  overtures,  when  Principal 
Habpeb  moved—'  The  Synod  dismisses  the 
overture  from  Gourock,  and  declares  (1)  its 
stedfast  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Catechisms  as  contain- 
ing the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  (2)  The  Synod  strongly  dis- 
approves of  and  condemns  the  conduct  of 
those  persons  who,  having  solemnly  pro- 
fessed to  give  their  assent  to  these  standiurds, 
do,  notwithstanding,  indulge  in  denouncing 
them  as  erroneous  and  unscriptural,  and  in 
impeaching  their  brethren  of  the  eldership 
and  the  ministry  with  nof  believing  and  not 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  them.  In  parti- 
cular, (8)  the  Synod  cannot  tolerate  the 
denial  or  disparagement  of  those  doctrines 
commonly  called  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
which  it  has  been  the  distinguishing  glory 
of  this  Church  in  every  period  of  its  history 
to  maintain  and  to  preach.    C4^  In  respect, 
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howeyer,  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
question  raised  by  the  overture  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,,  and  difficulties  at- 
tending it  requiring  great  deliberation,  the 
Synod  appoints  a  committee  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  brought  up  by  it,  and  report 
to  the  Synod  in  May  1878. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Professor 
Cairns. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brown.  Paisley,  seconded  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Bruce,  Edinburgh,  moved^*  That 
the  Synod,  while  declining  to  adopt  the  over- 
tures,  and  expressing  disapprobation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  question  has  in 
some  quarters  been  raised,  resolves  to  appoint 
a  committee  with  instructions  to  consider 
and  report  whether  it  is  advisable  to  make 
any  change  on  the  terms  in  which  the  office- 
bearers of  this  Church  are  required  to  accept 
her  subordinate  standards.* 

After  an  animated  and  lengthened  debate, 
in  which  Dr.  Ker,  Dr.  Knox,  Glasgow,  Dr. 
Marshall^  Coupar  -  Angus,  and  Professor 
Calderwood  took  part,  Mr.  Brown  agreed 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  Principal 
Harper's  was  unanimously  adopted.  From 
this  finding  Mr.  Macrae  was  allowed  the 
right  to  dissent. 

Friday,  May  ISw 
The  sittings  of  the  Synod  were  resumed 
to-day  at  ten  o'clock  in  John  Street  Church 
— ^Mr.  France,  Paisley,  presiding. 

THE  UNFERMBKTBD  WINE  QUESTION. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  gave  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  an 
overture  sent  up  by  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Coldingham,  petition- 
ing the  Oourt  to  sanction  the  use  of  ^  the 
unfermented  fruit  of  the  vine '  in  the  com- 
munion. The  committee  had,  it  was  stated, 
unanimously  agreed  that,  as  the  overture 
rf  ally  asked  reversal  of  the  legislation  of  Ja6t 
year  on  the  subject  of  communion  wine,  there 
was  no  reason  for  recommending  the  Synod 
to  grant  the  request  of  the  petitioners. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  acclamation. 

AGED  ministers'  AND  MISSIONARIKS'  FUND. 

Dr.  SooiT  submitted  the  report  of  the 
Home  Committee  on  the  Aged  Ministers' 
and  Missionaries'  Fund.  It  stated  that  at 
the  date  of  last  year's  report  the  number  of 
annuitants  on  tne  fund,  exclusive  of  the 
annuitants  on  the  Brown  Testimonial  Fund, 
was  thirty- six.  Since  that  date,  seven 
ministers  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
reports  and  recommendations  of  their  re- 
spective presbyteries,  been  placed  on  the  list 
of  annuitants;  but  only  six  of  these  have 
actually  participated  in  the  benefits  of  the 
fund.  These  admissions  would  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  annuitants  to  forty- 
two;  but  it  has  been  reduced  to  forty  by  tbe 
decease,  since  last  year's  report,  of  two 
ministers  who  were  entitled  to  receive  annui- 
ties. Another  name  has  also,  for  the  pre- 
sent, been  taken  from  the  list,  viz.  that  of 
the  Bev-  Peter  Bannatyne^  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  acceptance  of  an  appointment 
as  secretary  of  the  *  Anglo-Indian  Christian 
Union,'  has  resigned  his  annuity.    There  are 


consequently  at  present  thirty-nine  ministers^ 
or  three  more  than  at  the  date  of  last  gear's 
report,  who  are  entitled  to  participate  m  the 
next  half-yearly  distribution.  The  amonnt 
added  to  the  capital  fund  in  1876  luusbeen 
£2034, 16s.  2d.,  exclusive  of  the  resf*rve  fand 
of  £1000,  which  has  been  constituted  by  the 
generous  gift  of  Mr.  David  Paton,  Alloa. 
The  total  amount  received  from  all  sources 
in  1876  on  account  of  the  fund  has  been 
£2267,  17s.  6d.,  or  about  £102  more  than  the 
income  for  the  year  1875,  and  also  £101, 18s. 
4d.  more  than  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
1876.  The  annuities  paid  on  Ist  January 
1877  amounted  to  £917,  10s. ;  the  amount 
available  for  the  payments  of  next  half-year 
is  £1646,  14s.  In  May  last,  it  was  agreed 
earnestly  to  recommend  congregations  to 
make  the  biennial  collection  for  the  fund, 
but  that  recommendation  has  not  been 
generally  responded  to  by  the  congregations 
of  the  Church.  While  188  congregations 
made  the  collection  in  1874^  and  195  ia 
1875,  the  number  which  have  sent  in  con- 
tributions in  1876  has  been  only  116,  or  less 
than  half  the  number  which  ought  to  have 
made  the  collection  in  the  first  year  of  the 
current  biennial  period.  Since  the  accoants 
were  closed  for  1876,  a  legacy  of  £1000  from 
the  late  Mr.  W.  BailUe,  W.8.,  Edinburgh, 
has  been  paid.  Iji  the  e£fort8  for  carrying 
out  the  resolution  that,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  admission  of  missionaries  to  the  benefit 
of  the  fund,  an  addition  of  £4000  should  be 
made  to  the  existing  capital,  the  Synod  have 
been  brought  under  obligations  to  Mr.  W. 
White  Millar,  S.S.C,  Edinburgh,  by  whom, 
almost  without  assistance,  that  additional 
sum  has  been  obtained,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  fund  to^ 
the  missionaries  of  the  Church  may  thus  be 
completed.  The  committee  ask  the  Synod 
to  sanction  such  an  arrangement,  and  to 
authorize  payment  of  a  bonus  of  £10  to  each 
minister  whose  name  was  placed  on  the  list 
of  annuitants  before  dlst  December. 

After  having  been  spoken  to  by  Dr.  Soorr, 
it  was  adopted,  and  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations agreed  to. 

FUND  FOR  WIDOWS  AltD  ORPHANS. 

Mr.  Barnbtt  (elder)  submitted  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  a  proposed  Fund  for  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Ministers  and  Missionaries. 
It  appeared  that  the  committee  entrusted 
with  this  matter  had  prosecuted  inqoiries, 
and  had  obtained  from  Mr.  James  MeiUe, 
actuary,  a  report  showing  how  a  fund  might 
be  constituted  on  the  basis  of  the  incorpora- 
tion with  it  of  the  two  existing  societies, 
with  their  funds,  obli^tions,  and  prospects, 
and  on  the  understanding  that  the  allowance 
to  every  widow  of  a  deceased  minister  shall 
be  £42  per  annum,  and  to  every  child  of 
such  deceased  minister  £10,  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  Including  in  this  scheme 
both  ministers  and  missionaries,  Mr.  Meikle 
calculates  that  a  capital  fund  of  £37,000  may 
be  required  for  the  successful  institution  or 
the  scheme,  and  for  affording  the  requisite 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  annuities. 
The  committee  submit  that  any  Synodical 
ioheme  for   widows   and  orphans  shoul* 
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extend  its  benefits  equally  to  all  the  ministers 
and  an  the  European  missionaries  of  the 
Churoh;  that  the  report  furnished  by  Mr. 
Keikle  clearly  shows  that  the  scheme  is  one 
trhich  it  is  not  beyond  the  ^wer  of  the 
Church  to  institute,  provided  it  be  entered 
into  with  earnestness  and  unanimity;  and 
that  the  Synod  should  of  new  remit  the 
whole  matter,  including  negotiations  with 
the  two  existing  societies,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  completed  body  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  institution  of  the  scheme,  to  a 
committee,  with  instructions  to  report  to 
next  meeting  of  Synod. 

In  connection  with  this  matter.  Dr.  Mao- 
Gill  submitted  a  report  on  the  system 
followed  by  the  Mission  Board  for  assuring 
sums  of  money  payable  at  the  death  of 
misBbnaries.  It  appeared  that  a  report  had 
been  received  from  the  actuary  suggesting 
an  alteration  of  the  present  system,  and  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  recommended 
that  said  system  be  discontinued,  suitable 
arrangements  being  made  in  regard  to  exist- 
ing policies;  and  that  in  lieu  uereof  a  fund 
be  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
proyision  for  widows  of  deceased  missionaries, 
to  be  designated  *  Missionaries'  Widows  and 
Orphans'  Fund.' 

Dr.  Black,  Glasgow,  moved  that  the 
Sjnod  express  itscoidial  interest  in,  and  ap- 
proval of/the  institution  of  a  Synodical  Fund 
for  Uie  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Ministers 
and  Missionaries,  if  such  can  be  established 
on  a  satiirfactory  and  stable  basis,  and  remit 
the  whole  matter,  as  also  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  MacGill  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board,  to  a  committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  next  meeting  of 
Synod. 

Dr.  Galder^xP^^  seconded  the  motion, 
which,  after  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Mid(Ue- 
ton  (elder),  was  agreed  to. 

IMPOSinOlV  OF  HAITDS  Df  OBDOTATION  OF 
MUnSTBBS. 

There  was  then  resumed  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Imposition  of  Hands  in  the 
Ordination  of  Ministers,  adjourned  from 
Tuesday  evening,  the  question  at  issue  being 
what  action  should  be  taken  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  seventeen  presbyteries  and  four 
sessions  had  intimated  disapproval  of  a  re- 
commendation by  a  Synodical  Committee  to 
the  effect  Uhat  the  act  of  ordination  should 
be  performed  by  the  moderator  alone,  while 
the  assembled  elders  are  standing  round 
them;'  while  ten  presbyteries  and  five 
sessions  were  in  its  favour. 

Dr.  JosKPH  Bbowk,  Glasgow,  having  pre- 
viously moved  that  the  Synod  decide  that 
the  Unsuage  of  the  Rule  anent  the  Ordina- 
tbn  of  Ministers,  chap,  iv.,  section  8d,  par. 
3d  (in  which  all  the  brethren  of  the  presby- 
tery join),  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  all  elders 
who  are  members  of  presbytery ;  and  there- 
fore that  all  such  are  equally  entitled  to  take 
part  in  such  ordination  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  Mr  Brown,  Paisley,  now  moved — 
*  That,  having  respect  to  the  returns  by  pres- 
byteries, from  which  it  appears  that  ten  out 
of  the  27  home  presbyteries  of  the  Church 
have  declared  in  lavoftr  of  the  change  in  the 


role  recommended  by  the  committee,  while 
17  have  declared  against  it,  and  of  these  17, 
14  have  stated  their  preference  for  the  mode 
presently  in  use,  only  one  presbytery  indi- 
cating a  preference  for  the  mode  proposed  in 
the  motion,  the  Hyuod  resolves  to  re-afllrm 
the  decision  of  May  1851,  and  instructs  that 
the  Bule  anent  the  Ordination  of  Ministers, 
chap,  iv.,  sec.  8,  par.  8,  be  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  that  decision.' 

Mr.  Stark,  Duntooher,  seconded  the 
motion: 

Mr.  Gboroe  M*Arthur  (elder),  Edin- 
burgh, moved — 

*■  That  the  Synod  decides  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  overture  anent 
Imposition  of  Hands  by  Buling  Elders  in  the 
Ordination  of  Ministers,  the  act  of  ordination 
be  performed,  after  prayer,  by  the  moderator 
alone,  as  the  official  representative  of  the 
presbytery,  while  the  assembled  elders  are 
standing  around  him.' 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  BoBsov, 
Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Donaldson  (elder)^  Dundee,  sup- 
ported Dr.  Brown's  motion. 

Mr.  CoRBBTT,  Glasgow,  thought  that  if 
Mr.  M*  Arthur  would  add  to  his  motion,  *  re- 
cognising the  right  of  ruling  elders  to  take 
part,'  the  Synod  might  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  B.  T.  MiDDLBTON  (elder)  hoped  Mr. 
M^Arthur  would  adopt  Mr.  Corbett's  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Davidson,  Greenock,  asked  Mr. 
Brown  to  delete  the  last  clause  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  M*  Arthur  declined  to  alter  his  motion. 

Mr.  FoRGAN  (elder),  Inverness,  supported 
Dr.  Brown's  motion. 

Mr.  Hunter  (elder),  Inellan,  said  he  re- 
membered seeing  thirty-four  ministers  in 
the  Ghreenock  and  Paisley  Presbytery  trying 
to  place  their  hands  on  a  minister's  head  on 
the  occasion  of  his  ordination.  Whether  or 
not  the  voung  gentleman's  head  was  affected, 
he  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Brown,  Paisley,  asked  permission  of 
the  Court  to  substitute  for  the  last  clause  of 
his  motion  the  following  z—^  That  a  footnote 
containing  that  decision  be  printed  in  the 
forms  of  process.' 

Mr.  CoRBETT,  as  Mr.  M'Arthur  had  re- 
fused to  accept  his  proposal,  moved  that 
gentleman's  motion  on  his  own  account, 
adding  to  it  the  words — *  recognising  the 
right  of  the  ruling  elders  to  take  part' 

A  vote  was  taken  by  show  of  hands  as  to 
which  of  the  four  motions  should  be  thrown 
out,  when  Dr.  Brown's  and  Mr.  M* Arthur's 
were  lost. 

On  a  division  being  taken  between  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  amendment 
of_Mr.  Corbett,  the  latter  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  2,  the  numbers  beiug — 139  for 
the  motion,  and  141  for  the  amendment 
'  Mr.  Brown  dissented  for  himself  and  all 
who  adhered,  on  the  ground  that  the  decision 
was  unconstitutional,  as  going  against  the 
returns  from  presbyteries. 

SUNDAT  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Miller,  Perth,  submitted  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Sunday  Schools. 
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The  report  presented  the  following  fignziss 
in  regard  to  Sunday  schools : — 
Number  of  Schools.  Teachers.  Scholars. 
In  1876...    834  10,154       77,446 

,,1876...    849  10,281       79,101 


Increase       16  127         1,666 

Increase  of  Sabbath  school  attendance  in 

17  presbyteries 2203 

Decrease  of  Sabbath  school  attendance  in 

10  presbyteries 547 

Net  increase 1666 

As  to  Bible  classes  the  following  statistics 
were  giyen :— ^ 

Ministers'  classes.  Elders'  classes.  Attendance. 
In  1875...477  221  24,469 

„  1876...490  206  24,649 


Increase     13  Decrease  16    Increase     190 

The  number  of  young  people  under  re- 
ligious instruction  last  year  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  thus,  including 
Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes,  103,760, 
being  an  increase  of  1846  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  committee  express  a  nope  that 
sessions  will  make  the  Sunday  school  an 
integral  part  of  congregational  organization, 
and  they  remind  presbyteries  that  they  are 
recommended  to  co-operate  with  sessions  in 
the  matter.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
teachers  are  stated  to  be  communicants,  but 
many  of  them  are  not ;  and  the  committee 
urge  upon  sessions  and  superintendents  to 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  services  of  teachers  drawn  more 
largely  from  the  members  of  churches.  The 
committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  more  attention  being  paid  to 
the  question  of  school  accommodation,  and 
are  pevsuaded  that  the  efficiency  of  schools 
would  be  greatly  promoted  were  places  of 
meeting  fitted  up  so  as  to  admit  of  the  classes 
being  arranged  at  convenient  distances,  with 
all  the  scholars  under  the  eye  and  voice  of 
their  teacher. 

Mr.  Oharles  Inqus,  agent  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Sunday  School  Teachers'  Union,  gave 
the  Court  some  information  regarding  the 
state  of  certain  halls  and  buildings  used  for 
Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  R  T.  MiDDLETGDN,  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Sabbath  School  Union,  re- 
marked that  the  number  of  children  on  the 
roll  of  the  Synod  was  almost  equal  to  the 
number  on  the  roll  of  the  Union. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  approval  of 
the  committee's  recommendation,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Dr.  MacGill  submitted  a  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  urging  the 
expediency  of  making  good  the  falling  off 
in  missionary  resources  occasioned  by  the 
union  of  their  English  brethren.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  committee  were : — 

(1)  To  employ  means  for  the  appointment 
of  missionary  committees  in  all  the  Presby- 
teries of  the  Church;  (2)  to  appoint  a  Sab- 
bath on  which  our  ministers  should  be 
requested  to  preach  on  the  subg'ect  of  missions 


to  the  heathen ;  (S)  to  suggest  to  presbyteries 
the  importance  of  holding  an  annual  confer- 
ence on  foreign  missions;  (4)  to  empower 
the  Foreign  Committee  to  send  to  difierent 
districts  of  the  Church  deputies  fitted  to  create 
an  interest  in  our  missions. 

The  recommendations  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Caaipbell,  Canada,  who  appeared  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Presbyterian  Churoh  in 
that  country,  was  afterwards  heard. 

The  Synod  then  adjourned  till  evening. 

Evening  Sederunt. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  six  o'clock— Mr. 
France,  Moderator. 

THE  ORDINATION  CERBSIONT. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  gave  in  reasons 
of  dissent  from  the  finding  come  to  by  the 
Synod  at  the  afternoon  sitting,  in  reference 
to  the  Imposition  of  Hands  at  Ordinations. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  answer  the 
reasons. 

DISESTABLISHMRNT. 

Dr.  HuTTON,  Paisleyj  submitted  the  report 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  Disestablishment. 

The  report  detailed  at  some  length  the  steps 
taken  in  the  matter  of  the  Gillespie  Tablet, 
— an  incident  which,  the  committee  remark, 
vividly  illustrates  the  operation  and  spirit  of 
the  system  of  State  Church  ascendancy  with 
which  we  are  at  all  points  injuriously  met; 
and  it  will  not  have  happened  in  vain,  if  it 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  Dissenters  everywhere  to 
assert  and  exercise  in  the  future  <^mly  but 
firmly  their  rights  as  citizens  in  all  their  de- 
tails, and  to  be  satisfied  with  no  result  as  final 
which  does  not  leave  all  sections  of  the  religi- 
ons community  in  secure  possession  of  equal 
and  equitable  rights  as  citizens.  The  tablet, 
it  is  added,  bearing  the  inscription  as  origin- 
ally prepared  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfenn- 
line,  and  approved  by  the  Synod,  was  com- 
pleted without  delay  after  the  intimation  of 
the  decision  of  Lord  Lennox,  and  erected, 
August  1876,  in  the  wall  of  the  ante-chaF^ 
of  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  marking  Mr. 
Gillespie's  tomb.  In  regard  to  the  general 
question,  the  report  stated  that  during  the 
past  year  events  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
Land  have  tended  to  develope  the  disestablish- 
ment movement^  now  rapidly  accumulating 
moral  and  political  force  in  both  countries. 
The  aggressive  legislation  of  the  Patronage 
(Scotland)  Act,  while  disappointing  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  promoters,  and  bearing  the 
fruit  of  a  few  insignificant  secessions,  has 
justly  awakened  the  vigilance  of  the  Churches 
more  especially  menaced,  and,  by  maldng 
evident  to  the  general  mind  the  sectarian  and 
unjust  character  of  the  State  Churoh  system, 
has  acted  as  a  call  to  arms  against  its  con- 
tinuance. The  Public  Worship  Begulation 
Act  has  been  no  less  unintentionally  useful 
in  ezhil)iting  that  system  in  its  native  colours 
in  England.  Widening  instead  of  reoonciliog 
internal  dissensions  in  the  Church  of  England, 
it  has  accentuated  the  variance  between  the 
claims  of  spiritual  o£Sce  and  the  temporal 
jurisdiction.  The  grievance  of  the  burialfl 
question  in  England  has  added  to  the  force 
of  the  influences  working  steadily  towards 
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dise^blishment,  and  has  led  to  an  attempt 
of  the  Goyemment  to  allay  agitation  by  a 
measure  which  affects  to  treat  the  question 
as  a  sanitary  one,  and  by  an  intricate  series 
of  provisions  to  mask  the  fresh  insnlt  which 
it  offers  to  decency  and  conscience.  In  Scot- 
land, the  irritation  caused  by  the  incidence 
of  what  is  properly  known  as  Church  and 
Manse  Bates,  and  by  the  requirements  for 
theprodamation  of  banns,  contributes,  among 
the  other  grievances  inflicted  by  the  State 
Church,  to  keep  the  question  of  the  radical 
cure  heialthfully  before  the  minds  of  many. 
Yarions  protests  and  resolutions  against  these 
specific  grievances  have  been  adopted  during 
the  year.  A  general  adoption  of  passive  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  those  rated,  accom- 
panied by- a  bold  appeal  to  the  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  equity  which  are  violated,  would  in 
all  likelihood  so  stir  the  public  mind  that  the 
iniquitous  assessment  would  remain  unen- 
forced, or  the  legislative  remedy  be  hastened. 
Among  significant  tokens  of  Uie  progress  of 
the  disestablishment  question,  cannot  fail  to 
be  noted  tho  widespread  movement  of  pres- 
byteries in  the  Free  Church,  and  the  increas- 
ing boldness  of  utterance  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  ministers  and  members  of  that  Church 
vho  advocate  its  claims.  Perhaps  not  less 
so^estive  are  the  indications  afforded  at 
poblic  meetings  that  an  unmistakeable  pre- 
paration for  disestablishment  is  widely  pre- 
valent in  the  public  mind.  ■  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  Providence  is  summoning 
the  ministers  and  members  of  this  Church  to 
increased  effort  in  this  great  work.  On  no 
Chnrch  is  a  similar  responsibility  laid  by  its 
history,  its  position,  its  principles,  and  its 
opportunities,  to  expound  the  law  of  Christ 
for  the  support  and  extension  of  His  Church, 
which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  system  of 
miscellaneous  exaction  and  compulsory  tri- 
bute on  which  State  Churches  rest.  The 
committee  recommend  their  reappointment; 
as  also  that  the  Synod  petition  Parliament  for 
the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
report  closes  with  a  tribute  to  tho  late  Mr. 
Benton. 

{Report  of  Second 


In  connection  with  this  matter  the  follow- 
ing overture  had  been  transmitted  :— 

*  The  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline  respectfully 
overtures  the  Synod  to  take  such  steps  as  in 
its  wisdom  may  seem  meet  to  secure  the 
speedy  disestablisliment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland.* 

Dr.  Button  having  been  heard  on  the 
report,  and  Mr.  Fleming,  Inverkeithin^,  and 
Mr.  OrahauL  Crossgates,  having  been  heard 
in  support  ot  the  overture  from  Dunfermline 
Presbytery,  Bev.  Mr.  Bankinb,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bw  T.  MiDDLBTOK,  moved  that  the  Synod 
approve  of  the  committee's  report,  express 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  depu^tion  to 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the  Gil- 
lespie Tablet,  and  resolve  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment as  suggested  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
Oliver,  Glasgow,  spoke  in  support  of  the 
motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  REVISION  OF  THE  STANDARDS. 

During  a  pause  in  the  above  discussion, 
leave  was  given  to  Dr.  Duff  to  submit  the 
report  of  the  Selection  Committee  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  committee  who  should 
carry  out  the  remit  agreed  to  under  Principal 
Harper's  motion  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ordinate standards.  In  this  report  it  was 
proposed  that  the  following  gentlemen  form 
the  committee: — 

Ministers — The  Moderator,  Principal  Har- 
per ;  Professors  Cairns,  Duff,  Patterson,  and 
Johnstone;  Drs.  John  Ker,  Young,  Hutton, 
Peddie,  Marshall,  Davidson,  Brown,  Frew, 
Thomson,  Bruce,  G.  Jeffrey,  Logan  Aikman, 
Hutchison,  and  Leckie;  I&vs.  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Millar,  James  Inglis,  Robert  M*Innes,  James 
Brown,  James  Wardrop,  James  Buchanan, 
Thomas  Dobbie,  James  Orr,  and  Matthew 
Muir  Dickie.  Elders — Professor  Calderwood, 
Dr.  James  Mitchell ;  Messrs.  J.  Knox  Craw- 
ford, J.  B.  Kidston,  Duncan  M'Laren,  lun., 
John  Main,  B.  T.  Middleton,  James  Mitchell, 
Blairgowrie;  Morrison,  Inverness;  and  James 
Morton,  Greenock — Principal  Harper  and 
Professor  Cairns  to  be  joint  conveners. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wardrop,  Eev.  Fer- 
gus Ferguson  was  added  to  the  conmiittee. 
Week  in  our  next,) 


MEETING  OF  SYNOD  OF  THE  PKESBYTEKIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 


This  Synod  met  in  Begent  Square  Church, 
London,  on  Monday,  23d  April.  The  Rev. 
Kr.  Anderson,  Moderator,  having  preached 
the  opening  sermon,  the  Bev.  Dr.  M'Kerrow, 
Manchester,  was  elected  his  successor. 

On  Tuesday,  the  business  of  the  day  was 
preceded  by  ministers  and  elders  observing 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
Hoderator  presided,  and  Bev.  K  Taylor, 
Bev.  D.  Lowe,  Bev.  J.  Towers,  and  Rev.  A. 
Dairymple  assisted. 

There  was  laid  on  the  table  an  extract 
minute  from  the  records  of  the  Synod  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  to  the  effect 
that  tho  Synod  at  its  meeting  in  Liverpool 
appointed  the  following  brethren  to  be  the 
corresponding    members    of    this    Synod, 


namely— The  Moderator,  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Brown,  Dr.  George  Jeffrey,  Professor  Cairns, 
Professor  Duff,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnstone,  and  Dr. 
Bruce,  ministers ;  and  Professor  Calderwood, 
Messrs.  R  T.  Middleton,  Hugh  Barnett,  and 
Dr.  R.  S.  Scott^  elders— Dr.  Young,  convener. 
The  Synod  gladly  received  the  commission, 
and  instructed  the  clerk  to  append  the  names 
of  those  respected  brethren  to  the  roll  as  cor- 
responding members.  The  Moderator,  in 
name  of  the  Synod,  welcomed  the  brethren; 
and  Dr.  Toung,  in  their  name^  responded. 

The  Synod  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
subject  of  Finance  and  Home  Missions.  In 
the  evening  the  Jewish  Mission  and  Foreign 
Missions  were  reported  on. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Synod  Schools  and  jthe 
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College  were  under  consideration,  and  in 
reference  to  the  latter  the  following  resolu- 
tion, moyed  by  Dr.  Dykes,  adopted—-*  That, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  oi 
the  College  Committee)  the  8ynod  hereby 
appoint  Bev.  John  Gibb  to  be  resident  pro- 
fessor, with  equal  status  with  the  occupants 
of  the  reg^ar  chairs  in  the  College;  that  his 
salary  (in  addition  to  residence  as  hereto- 
fore) be  £400  per  annum;  that,  in  addition  to 
superintending  the  studies  of  the  students 
as  hitherto,  the  subjects  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  and  Patristic  Literature  be  assigned 
to  him  as  his  special  department;  and  that 
the  Presbytery  of  London  be  instructed  to 
induct  him  into  office  with  all  convenient 
speed.' 

The  following  motion,  by  Eey.  Dr.  Eraser, 
as  to  the  electing  Dr.  Dykes  to  the  Chair  of 
Practical  Training,  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority — *  That  the  Synod,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  College  Committee 
and  the  overture  on  the  table  referring  to 
the  new  professorship  in  the  College,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Dykes  is  eminently 

Sualified  to  fill  a  Chair  of  Theology;  but^ 
aving  regard  to  the  undesirableness  of  re- 
moving l3r.  Dykes  at  present  from  the 
pulpit  and  from  the  pastorate,  in  view  of  the 
general  good  of  the  Church,  and  being  per- 
suaded that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  lay 
on  Dr.  Dykes  even  partial  labour  in  the 
College  together  with  the  duties  of  his  pre- 
sent position,  resolve  to  defer  the  selection 
of  a  professor  till  next  Synod;  and  mean- 
while remit  it  to  presbyteries  to  send  up 
nanies  Mother  than  that  of  Dr.  Dykes)  of 
those  whom  they  regard  as  eligible  for  the 
chair.' 

At  the  evening  sederunt,  Principal  Bainy, 
of  the  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  and 
Mr.  Balfour,  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, were  very  cordially  received. 

Principal  Baint  delivered  an  eloquent 
address,  congratulating  the  Synod  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  Presbyterianism 
in  England.  He  said  the  truth  was  that  in 
Scotland  they  had  long  a^o  learned  to  cherish 
a  deep  sense  of  the  position  occupied  by  this 
Church.  He  could  almost  have  imagined 
himself  in  Scotland  while  listening  to  the 
debate.  He  could  not  but  believe  that,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  legitimate  work  of  sister 
denominations,  this  Church  had  a  great 
career  before  it  God  grant  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches  in  their  wisdom  and 
strength  may  be  alive  to  the  career  which 
God  has  opened  to  them  I  Much  depends  on 
them ;  and  they  should  make  it  their  prayer 
that  their  Church  life  might  be  high,  and 
sound,  and  vigorous,  and  their  career  be 
worthy  of  their  ancestry  and  the  future 
before  them.  With  regard  to  Scotland,  their 
ecclesiastical  position,  he  might  say,  was 
perfectly  ridiculous.  Their  position  was 
absurd,  and  every  one  was  more  or  less  ab- 
surd. They  had  an  Established  Church,  but 
it  was  that  of  the  minority  and  of  the  poor. 
Then  you  come  to  the  Free  Church  and  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  ten 
years  they  had  been  trying  to  get  union,  but 
without  success.    They  were  just  standing 


looking  at  each  other.  Now,  why  was  this?' 
Not  one  of  the  three  could  tell ;  but  it  was 
quite  clear  that  those  belong^n^to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  were  desirous  of  turning  this 
to  their  own  account  But  it  was  quite  clear 
that  this  unreasonable  state  of  things  has  at 
its  bottom  the  Establishment  so  utterly  in- 
defensible. When  friends  in  England  saw 
some  in  Scotland  dealing  with  this  question, 

Jrou  may  he  sure  that  it  comes  of  the  dead- 
ock  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble  about  it 
They  are  forced  into  the  position  they  take. 
Whue  saying  tins,  he  did  not  wish  to  commit 
them  to  the  line  they  were  taking.  The 
main  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are 
connected  with  preaching  the  gospel.  He 
was  glad  to  see  their  Church  increasing  in 
number;  and  while  there  were  signs  and 
indications  that  the  remarkable  movement 
of  mind  which  has  been  working  so  long 
and  so  straight  would  go  on,  these  would 
not  fail  to  raise  great  questions.  Questions 
will  arise  as  to  the  best  way  of  comprehend- 
ing them.  It  was  their  earnest  prayer  that 
God  would  guide  them  aright. 

Mr.  Bautoub  also  shortly  addressed  the 
Synod. 

The  Bev.  John  Meneely,  Moderator  of 
Assembly,  Bev.  C.  Morell,  and  Mr.  S.  Craw- 
ford, from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  Bev.  Joseph  G.  Monfort,  D.D.,  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  delivered  short  addresses. 

At  the  sederunt  on  Thursday,  it  was 
agreed  to  petition  Parliament  against  the 
Burials  Bill  It  was  also  agreed  to  send 
delegates  to  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Pan-Presbyterian  ObunciL 

l£r.  W.  D.  ANDEBSOir  submitted  the 
financial  statement,  which  showed  that  the 
receipts  from  cong^gations  had  been 
£22,065, 10s.  7d. ;  from  donations,  £528,  4s. : 
including  a  balance  of  £942,  14s.  4d.  from 
previous  year,  making  a  total  of  £23,531,  Ss. 
lid.  The  expenditure  had  been  £23,224. 
19s.  3d.,  a  balance  of  £306,  9s.  8d.  bemg 
carried  over  to  next  year. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stitt  presented  the  report  of 
the  Union  Thanksgiving  Fund.  After  the 
resolution  of  last  Synod  to  initiate  a  Memorial 
or  Union  Thanksgiving  Fund,  a  committee 
had  been  appointed,  who  proceeded  at  once 
to  organize  local  committees  in  each  pres- 
bytery, instructing  them  to  take  the  steps 
they  might  consider  best  fitted  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  fund  in  their  several 
localities.  At  an  early  stage  it  became  ap- 
parent that  advantage  would  be  largely 
taken  of  the  permission  given  by  the  Synod 
to  designate  the  specific  object  to  which  sub- 
scriptions to  the  fund  should  be  applied. 
The  committee,  while  giving  aU  possible 
encouragement  and  stimulus  to  liberality  in 
this  direction,  sought  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Church  to  the  importance  of,  at  the 
same  time,  providing  the  Synod  with  a  hurgo 
general  fund.  The  contributions,  so  far  as 
reported,  amount  to  a  total  of  £108,306, 
17s.  3d. 

At  the  sederunt  on  Friday,  various  subjects 
-H9uch  as  Examination  of  Students,  Statistics, 
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Fnblicaiionfl,  and  Sabbath  Schools^ were 
under  eonsideratioxi. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Dykes,  the  following 
brethren  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
ensuing  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  as  corresponding  members: — The 
Eey.  the  Moderator;  Bevs.  Mr.  Thomson, 
Newcastle;  Dr.  Hamilton,  Brighton;  Dr. 
Drummond,  London ;  Mr.  Christie,  Carlisle ; 
Mr.  J.  Bogue,  Stockton ;  Mr.  William  M  'Caw, 
Manchester;  Mr.  James  Clark,  Bedcar;  Mr. 


D.  MacColl;  Mr.  J.  Black,  SunderUnd 
(ministers);— MessTP.  S.  Stitt,  Birkenhead; 
wm.  Sutton,  Newcastle;  J.  Hedley  and  N. 
Shield  (elders).  That  the  deputations  ap- 
pointed at  last  B^od,  which  nave  not  yet 
had  an  opportumty  to  fulfil  their  commis- 
sions, be  reappointed. 

Next  meeting  of  Synod  was  appointed  to 
be  held  in  Manchester— Professor  Chalmers 
to  be  Moderator. 


PRESBYTEEIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Dundee.— This  preibytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  17th  April— Rer.  Robert  Laurie, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  James  Drummond, 
Alexandria,  having  accepted  of  the  call 
from  Byehill  congregation,  Dundee,  and 
hating  been  loosed  from  his  charge  in 
Alexandria,  his  induction  to  his  new 
charge  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
3d  May,— Mr.  Conway  to  preach,  Mr. 
Rose  to  preside  and  induct,  and  Mr. 
Qeorge  to  address  the  congregation.  Read 
a  communication  from  the  l&y.  Dr.  Scott, 
Home  Secretary,  with  reference,  to  the 
Surplus  Fund,  and  also  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  congregations  within  the 
bounds  which  are  included  in  the  present 
diatribntion  of  the  fund.  The  presbytery 
expressed  its  gratitude  to  the  Home 
Committee,  and  Mr.  James  Morton,  ita 
chairman,  for  their  earnest  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  scheme,  and  also  to  the 
many  members  and  friends  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  throughout  the 
country  for  their  generous  liberality.  Mr. 
Graham,  convener  of  the  presbytery's 
Committee  for  the  Augmentation  of 
Stipends,  reported  that  the  sum  raised  by 
the  committee  during  the  past  year  from 
the  congregations  within  the  bounds  of 
the  presbytery  was  £363,  8s.  2d.  The 
committee,  and  especially  the  conrener, 
received  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  for 
their  labours  in  behalf  of  the  scheme. 
Read  and  adjusted  the  roll  of  presbytery. 
The  Bev.  John  Taylor  and  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Glass  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tores.  Messrs.  James  Gray  and  William 
Lawrie,  students  of  the  fifth  year,  having 
^hed  their  course  at  the  Theologicid 
HaU,  were  taken  on  trial  for  licence,  and 
subjects  of  trial  were  assigned  to  them. 
Xt  was  agreed  that  the  ordinary  meeting 
of  presbytery  in  June  should  be  held  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of 
the  month.  A  report  from  Mr.  Meikle- 
ham,  missionary,  Newtyle,  of  his  labours 
there  was  read  and  received.  The  clerk, 
as  convener  of  the  presbytery's  Committee 
on  Proclamation  of  Banns  of  Marriage, 
reported  that  the  committee  recommended 


the  presbytery,  and  the  sessions  of  the 
congregations  within  the  bounds,  to  peti* 
tion  Parliament  in  favour  of  Dr.  Cameron's 
bill  for  improving  the  law  relating  to 
proclamation  of  banns  of  marriage.  The 
report  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the 
committee  was  instructed  to  prepare  and 
forward  a  petition  for  presentation  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  W.  R.  M*Kelvie, 
convener  of  the  Committee  in  Dundee 
for  the  Superintendence  of  Toung  Persons 
leaving  their  homes  and  coming  into  town, 
reported  that  they  had  not  as  yet  received 
certificates  from  any  young  person  coming 
to  town.  The  report  was  received,  and 
the  committee  thanked  for  their  diligence. 
After  consideration,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  presbytery  instruct  the  ministers  with- 
in the  bounds  to  make  intimation,  on  the 
first  Sabbaths  of  May  and  November,  to 
the  effect  that  if  any  young  persons  are 
leaving  their  congregations  they  are 
requested  to  appl^  for  certificates  or  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  conveners  of 
committees  in  the  various  centres  of 
population,  and  that  the  convener  of  the 
committee  in  Dundee  be  requested  to 
remind  ministers  of  this  intimation.  Mr. 
Graham  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting 
of  presbytery,  he  will  move  that  the  pres- 
bytery request  the  Synod  to  alter  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee of  Synod.  It  was  stated,  on  behalf 
of  the  session  of  Tay  Square  Church,  that 
the  congregation  had  resolved  to  take 
steps  to  choose  a  colleague  to  the  Rev* 
Dr.  M*6avin,  and  the  presbprtery  was 
requested  to  forward  their  application  for 
supply  to  the  Synod's  Committee  of 
Distribution. — This  presbytery  met  in 
I^rehill  Church  on  3d  May  —  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rose,  moderator  pro  tern,  Mr. 
Graham  brought  forward  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  It  was  aereed 
to  transmit  to  the  Synod  Mr.  Graham's 
overture  as  his  personal  overture.  The 
edict  for  Mr.  Drummond's  induction  was 
found  duly  served  and  attested,  and  no 
objections  having  been  offered  to  Mr. 
Drummond's  induction,  the  presbytery 
proceeded    constituted   to   the   Church, 
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when  the  Re7.  James  Gonwav  preached, 
the  Re7.  William  Rose  inducted  and 
addressed  the  newly  inducted  minister, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Greorge  addressed  the 
congregation. 

minburgh. — This  preshytery  met  1st 
May — Mr.  Thomas  Forsyth,  Gorehridge, 
moderator.  Mr.  Williamson  reported  that 
he  had,  as  directed  hy  the  preshytery, 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
of  North  Leith,  at  which  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown,  Kilmarnock,  had  heen  elected 
coUea^e  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Prin- 
cipal Harper.  The  call  had  been  signed 
by  409  members  and  100  adherents.  The 
call  was  sustained,  and  the  clerk  of  pres- 
hytery was  ordered  to  take  the  usual  steps 
for  its  prosecution  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Kilmarnock.  Mr.  Andrew  Gardiner 
reported  that,  at  a  meeting  of  St.  Andrew's 
Place,  Leitb,  congregation,  Mr.  William 
Morrison,  Pendleton,  Manchester,  had 
been  duly  elected  minister,  in  room  of  Mr. 
Dobbie,  translated  to  Glasgow.  The  call, 
which  had  been  signed  by  493  members 
and  133  adherents,  was  sustained,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  prose- 
cute the  call.  At  the  request  of  Dr. 
Morton,  it  was  agreed  to  grant  the.  petition 
of  the  congregation  of  Mossbank,  Shet- 
land, for  moderation  in  a  call.  Mr.  A. 
Gardiner  gave  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Kennedy 
and  himself  on  the  petition  of  the  mem- 
bers forming  the  South  Side  preaching 
station  at  the  Literary  Institute,  to  be 
erected  into  a  congregation  of  the  Church. 
An  examination  of  the  petition  showed 
that  it  was  signed  by  35  persons,  and  that 
certificates  of  disjunction  accompaniei^ 
32  of  the  signatures.  The  petition  was 
granted.  It  was  agreed  to  delay  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnstone's 
motion,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Mill's  speech 
on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  till  the  usual 
meeting  in  June. 

Glasgow, — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  1st  May — Rev.  Alex- 
ander Brunton,  moderator.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Brown  requested  leave,  in  view  of  the 
recent  decision  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  to  withdraw  the  petition 
of  Kent  Road  session  on  that  subject. 
Leave  was  granted.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Oliver  and  Niven  dissented  from  the  find- 
ing of  the  previous  meeting  on  that  ques- 
tion. It  was  arranged  to  induct  the  Rev. 
li^.  Proctor  to  Oban  Church  on  the  5th 
prox.  The  erection  of  a  preaching  station 
at  Langloan,  Coatbridge,  was  sanctioned, 
and  the  mission  station  at  Greenfield, 
Govan,  erected  into  a  church.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Logan  Atkman  then  moved — *That 
this  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
whether  by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with 


other  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh, 
to  have  *'  The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge" 
appended  to  the  existing  standards,  so  as 
to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  teaching 
of  God's  Holy  Word  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  man's  salvation.'  It  was  agreed  to 
transmit  the  overture  without  adopting  it. 
A  committee  of  twelve  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  libel  which  Mr.  Wilson  had 
laid  on  the  table  at  the  previous  meeting 
against  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  on  the 
ground  of  holding  erroneous  doctrines. 

Hamilton, — This  presbytenr  met  on 
Tuesday,  17th  April  — Rev.  Mr.  Baird, 
moderator.    The  annual  missionary  and 

Srayer  meeting  was  held,  when  the  Rev. 
ir.  Leys  and  the  moderator  led  the  de- 
votions of  the  presbytery,  after  which  a 
short  conversation  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  home  and  foreign  miesicns. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Paterson  reported  that  he 
had  inducted  Mr.  George  Liddle,  and 
ordained  Messrs.  Sproul,  Elliot,  and 
Tinmins  as  elders  in  Hallside  congrega- 
tion on  the  8th  inst.,  and  afterwards  &- 
pensed  the  Lord's  Supper.  There  was 
laid  on  the  table  a  constitution  for  said 
church,  which,  after  being  examined  by  a 
committee  and  found  correct,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  presbytery.  Appeared,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Baird  and  Mr.  Robert  Sproul, 
commissioners  from  Hallside  Church,  and 
presented  a  petition  from  that  congrega- 
tion, praying  the  presbytery  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call, 
with  a  view  to  their  having  a  pastor  placed 
over  them.  It  was  stated  that  the  stipend 
would  be — including  grants — £180,  and 
£20  for  house  rent.  The  petition  was 
read,  and  the  inquiries  made  on  such 
occasions  being  satisfactorily  answered, 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paterson  was  appointed 
to  moderate  the  call  on  the  30th  inst. 
The  presbytery  roll  was  made  up  for  the 
Synod  Clerk.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  M'Fariane 
and  Mr.  WiUiam  Paterson,  elder,  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Bills  and  Overtures  at  the  approaching 
meeting  of  Synod.  An  overture,  tabled 
at  a  previous  meeting  by  Rev.  Mr.  Meikle- 
john,  was  next  taken  into  consideratioxi. 
The  overture  was  in  these  terms:— 
'Whereas  the  relation  of  ministers  and 
elders  of  the  Church  to  its  subordinate 
standards  is  at  present  undetermined,  the 
Synod  is  humbly  overtured  either  to 
revise  and  simplify  these  standards,  or  to 
formulate  its  doctrine  in  such  a  way  that 
a  strict  adherence  can  be  demanded  to  it ; 
or  to  give  an  authoritative  declaration  as 
to  how  much  of  the  present  standards  is  to 
be  accepted,  or  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  received.'  The  adoption  of  this 
overture  was  moved  by  Rev.  Mr.  Meikle* 
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johQ  at  the  meeting  of  presbytery  held 
last  month.  At  this  meeting,  when  the 
orertore  came  up  for  farther  considera- 
tion, KeT.  Mr.  Morton  seconded  its  adop* 
tioD.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leys,  Strathaven, 
mored — *  That  the  presbytery,  while  main- 
taining the  right  and  duty  of  the  Chorch 
to  revise  her  sabordinate  standards  if  need 
H)  require,  yet  cannot  adopt  the  present 
overture  because  of  the  sole  reason  it 
alleges  as  ground  for  revision,  and  because 
of  the  things  it  suggests  that  the  Synod 
should  do;  and  further,  they  think  that 
there  are  present  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  a  revision  by  our  Synod  of  those 
formularies  which  constitute  the  sub- 
ordinate standards  of  the  whole  Presby- 
terian Church  throughout  the  world.' 
Bev.  Mr.  Wilson  seconded  the  motion, 
and,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  Mr. 
Leys'  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority. 


KUmaniock  (Portland  Street). — Rev. 
John  Forest,  Hull,  called  23d  April. 

Kirkcaldy  {Betheljield  Church).— Mr. 
J.  T.  Burton,  preacher,  Glasgow,  called 
24th  April. 

Newmilns, — ^Mr.  John  T.  Burton,  A.M., 
called  23d  April. 

Murghead.  —  Mr.  Alexander  Watt, 
A.M.,  called. 

Glasgow  {HallsideY^^r,  R  S.  Wilson, 
called  30th  April. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Greenock  {Sir  Michael  Street). — Rev. 
James  Davidson,  A.M.,  late  of  Selkirk, 
inducted  1st  May. 

Dundee  (EyehiU), — Rev.  James  Drum- 
mond,  late  of  Alexandria,  inducted  3d 
May. 

IHB  LATE  FROFB880B  EADIE. 

A  XKBTiNO  of  ministers,  former  students 
of  the  late  Professor  Eadie,  was  held  in 
Glasgow  on  Thursday,  17th  May,  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  to  raise 
some  monument  to  his  memory.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
raise  a  capital  fund,  to  found  either  a 
theological  scholarship  or  two  theological 
prizes. 

THE  LATE  BBV.  HBNRT  BENTON  OF  KELSO. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  the  session  of  the 
First  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Kelso, 
that  a  monument,  consisting  of  an  obelisk 
of  Aberdeen  granite,  shall  be  erected  in 
the  Kelso  cemetery  to  the  memory  of  the 
Ute  Rev.  Henry  Renton.  The  amount  of 
money  required  is  £200,  almost  all  of 
which  has  been  obtained.    The  friends  of 


the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Renton  have  proposed 
to  raise  £800  to  provide  a  bursary  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  £670  have  already 
been  received,  and  it  is  expected  that 
large  contributions  will  still  be  got  in 
Edinburgh  and  Ghisgow,  and  it  is  thought 
the  sum  of  £800  will  be  considerably 
exceeded. 

THB  LATB  BBV.  BB.  80OTT  OF  INYBBNSSB. 

A  TABLBT  in  marble,  handsomely  fitted 
into  the  wall  at  the  entrance  to  the  Union 
Street  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Inverness,  bears  the  following  inscription  t 
—*  James  Scott,  D.D.,  minister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Inverness, 
died  12th  December  1875,  in  the  eighty* 
fourth  year  of  his  age  and  fifty-fourth  of 
his  ordained  ministry.  This  tablet,  and  a 
monument  over  the  deceased's  grave  in 
the  Cbapel-yard  burying  -  ground,  are 
erected  in  afiectionate  and  grateful  remem^^ 
brance  by  present  and  former  members 
and  adherents  of  this  congregation.' 

DEPABTUBB  OF  BEY.  DB.  A.  N.  SOMEBVILUft 
FOB  AUSTBALIA. 

This  well-known  Glasgow  minister  left 
Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  Ist  May,  per  the 
limited  mail,  for  London,  whence  he  wHl 
proceed  direct  to  Paris.  On  Monday, 
7th  May,  he  resumed  his  journey,  travel- 
ling direct  to  Brindisi,  thence  to  Egypt, 
and  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  Melbourne, 
Australia.  He  will  remain  some  months 
in  the  capital  of  Victoria,  and  will  after- 
wards visit  New  South  Wales.  It  is  not 
yet  known  how  long  he  will  be  absent* 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,. 
Mr.  William  Somerville.  Several  directors 
of  the  United  Evangelistic  Association 
and  friends  saw  the  rev.  doctor  depart 
from  the  railway  station. 

OXENDON  CHtTBOH,  LONDON. 

OxBNDON  Pbbsbttbbian  Chubch,  Oxcn- 
don  Street,  Haymarket,  London,  wa» 
originally  built  for  Richard  Baxter,  author 
of  The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,  etc.,  in 
the  year  1676.  The  congregation  till 
recently  worshipping  there,  removed  by  a 
singular  coincidence  from  another  chapel, 
situate  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside,  also 
built  for  Baxter  in  the  same  year.  Com* 
mencing  as  a  praying  society,  the  people 
were  received  as  a  congregation  by  the 
Associate  Presbytery  in  1746,  when  the 
Revs.  Adam  Gib  and  James  Mair  were 
sent  to  London  to  dispense  ordinances  for 
sereral  months.  The  congregation,  now 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Wood 
Carmichael,  late  of  Linlithgow,  enjoyed 
the  suecessire  ministrations  of  the  Rev. 
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Dayid  Wilson,  the  Ber.  George  Jennent, 
D.D.,  the  Bev.  William  Broadfoot,  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Archer,  D.D.,  and  the 
Bev.  James  Allison.  Owing  to  a  union 
effected  in  1871,  the  congregation,  now  at 
Hayerstock  HiU,  also  represents  that  of 
Wells  Street,  whose  ministers  were  the 
Bev.  ArchihaJd  Hall,  the  Bey.  Alexander 
Waugh,  A.M.,D.D.,  and  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Bedpath,  A.M.,  who  still  holds  appre- 
ciated connection  in  the  office  of  the  elder- 
ship. So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Dr. 
Archer,  who  died  in  1864,  it  began  to  be 
felt  that,  from  the  decayed  state  of  the 
chorch,  the  removal  of  many  of  the  people 
to  suburban  residences,  and  the  rapid  and 
preat  increase  of  basiness  in  the  locality. 
It  would  soon  be  necessary  to  perpetuate 
the  congregation  by  erecting  a  new  place 
of  worship  in  a  more  suitable  district. 
This  becoming  increasingly  evident,  it 
was  last  year,  and  after  much  careful 
consideration,  resolved  to  enter  on  the 
undertaking,  and,  with  much  regret  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned,  the  venerable  place 
of  worship  in  Oxendon  Street  was  sold. 
With  part  of  the  money  realized,  the  con- 
gregation have  purchased  an  admirable 
freehold  site  at  the  foot  of  Haverstock 
HiU,  in  the  north-west  of  London.  An 
elegant  lecture-hall,  capable  of  holding 
about  300  persons,  and  the  permanent 
vestries  of  the  proposed  charch,  have 
already  been  erected.  The  hall,  mean- 
while used  for  divine  service,  has  been 
comfortably  filled  every  Sabbath  since  it 
was  opened  in  November  last,  and  the 


church  is  to  be  commenced  without  delsy. 
The  building,  after  a  chaste  and  attractive 
design  hj  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  formerly 
of  Edinburgh,  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture,  and  surmounted  by  a 
crown-shaped  tower  suggested  by  St. 
Giles',  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Nicholas',  New- 
castle, which  will  form  a  pleasing  variety 
among  the  manj  spires  which  crowd  that 
part  of  the  Metropolis.  The  church, 
meanwhile  without  galleries,  will  be 
seated  for  about  550  persons,  and,  exda* 
sive  of  site  and  the  buildings  alresdv 
completed,  will  cost  about  £6000,  of  which 
sum  the  congregation  may  have  £3000  in 
hand.  It  certainly  most  be  a  cause  of 
gratification  to  many  to  know  that  a  con- 
gregation so  time-honoured  and  rich  in 
historic  interest,  has,  notwithstanding  its 
numerous  discouragements  in  the  past, 
the  prospect  of  new  life  and  usefulness  at 
a  time  when  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
becoming  highly  prized  in  England.  The 
new  cause,  however,  labours  under  the 
considerable  disadvantage  of  having  to 
leave  a  large  proportion  of  its  most 
attached  members  and  adherents  behind, 
which,  in  London  more  than  in  anj  other 
place,  becomes  a  necessity  on  the  removal 
of  a  congregation.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Carmichael  and  his  Build- 
ing Committee  will  receive  that  sympathy 
and  encouragement  from  the  Church  at 
large,  which,  in  such  circamstances,  it 
seems  almost  a  right  to  expect  of  them 
that  love  the  Lord  and  His  holy  hill  of 
Zton. 


THE  MEETING  OF  SYNOD  IN  GLASGOW. 
The  montli  of  May  has  been  consecrated  now  for  many  years  to  religious  gatherings. 
It  is  used,  of  course,  in  a  rather  extended  sense ;  and  what  are  called  the  *"  May 
meetings  ^  begin  about  the  middle  of  April  and  extend  into  ^  the  leafy  month  of 
June.'  In  looking  over,  lately,  a  London  religious  periodical,  we  were  struck  with 
the  great  number  of  societies  whose  annual  meetings  were  advertised, — we  counted 
no  fewer  than  sixty.  These  had  all  one  object  in  view, — ^the  advancement  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  man  at  home  and  abroad.  In  glancing  over  this 
large  and  comprehensiye  list,  which  represented  so  much  of  the  best  in  all  Churches 
and  classes,  various  lessons  were  forced  on  us.  We  could  not  but  f ^1  deeply 
sorrowful  that  human  depravity  made  so  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  neces- 
sary,— grateful  also  that  so  many  were  impressed  by  a  sense  of  this  necessity,  and 
acting  accordingly,  and  convinced,  e.g,y9&  we  saw  the  army  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation 
having  diffei'ent  divisions,  but  all  animated  by  one  spirit,  that  charity  more  and 
more  as  to  all  things  non-essential  was  a  sacred  duty  and  a  thing  of  merest  justice. 

Amongst  the  various  gatherings  in  the  great  Metropolis,  we  naturally  feel  a 
primary  interest  in  those  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church.  We  will  not  soon 
or  easily  forget  the  men  of  worth  who,  parting  from  us,  helped  to  form  that  ^- 
mising  and  hopeful  body.  They  live  in  our  hei^,  and  we  cherish  fond  recollections 
of  their  persuasive  eloquence. 

The  late  synodical  meeting  of  this  Church  was  in  every  way  a  happy  and  a 
hopeful  one.    The  London  Weekly  Review,  speaking  of  it,  says: — 
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^The  Presbyterian  Ghurcli  of  England  may  well  be  oongratnlated  upon  the 
spirit  and  proceedings  of  its  second  Synod.  The  discussions  and  decisions  of  that 
acclesiastical  Court  were  altogether  worthy  of  the  rising  religious  body  which  it 
represents.  It  has  uniformly  acted  with  good  sense  and  in  an  enlightened  spirit 
in  the  transaction  of  its  business.  It  has  amply  verified  the  favourable  predictions 
of  its  character  we  had  ventured  to  form,  and  has  thus  done  excellent  service  in 
deepening  the  foundations  of  a  Church  which  promises  to  be  a  great  blessing  to 
England.' 

Taming  from  this  to  the  meeting  of  our  own  Synod  in  Glasgow,  we  find  not  a 
little  cause  also  for  felicitation.  It  is  twenty-three  years  since  the  Synod  met  in 
Glasgow.  On  that  occasion  its  deliberations  were  presided  over  by  one  who  very 
adm&iblv  represented  both  the  conservative  and  progressive  aspects  of  the  Church, 
—Dr.  Johnston  of  Limekilns.  Dr.  Johnston  was  a  man  who  largely  and  increas- 
ingly commanded  the  confidence  of  the  entire  denomination.  Some  of  his  utter- 
ances in  reference  to  the  immediate  future  of  oiur  Church  and  country  indicated  a 
keen  insight  into  men  and  things,  and  have  been  amply  verified. 

The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  bestirred  themselves  with  a  will  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  synodical  meeting,  and  gave  the  assembled  brethren  a  characteris- 
tically warm  and  generous  welcome.  This  was  deeply  felt  and  much  appreciated. 
It  had  its  own  part,  and  that  an  important  one,  in  contributing  to  the  comfort  of 
the  brethren,  and  sending  them  home  to  their  various  spheres  refreshed  and 
strengthened.  The  retiring  Moderator's  sermon,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  his  remarks,  on  laying  aside  an  office  he  has  so 
worthily  sustained,  were  touching  and  impressive.  In  unanimously  electing  Mr. 
France  to  the  honourable  office,  the  Synod  showed  its  appreciation  of  his  high 
qiialifications,  which  was  justified  by  the  graceful  and  gracious  yet  firm  and  de- 
cided manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  important  and  at  times  difficult  duties. 

In  the  way  of  business,  there  were,  of  course,  the  usual  reports  and  discussions 
in  connection  with  the  various  schemes  and  institutions  of  the  Church,  all  of  them 
showing  that  the  Church  had  the  hearty  support  of  its  members.  And  if  there 
was  a  need  for  increased  contributions  in  certain  directions,  the  very  need,  in  a 
certain  sense,  was  indicative  of  a  healthful  life.  Whilst  there  was  much  of  interest 
on  each  of  l^e  days  of  meeting,  confessedly  the  business  for  Thursday  was  that 
which  was  most  eagerly  looked  forward  to  and  engrossed  most  attention.  The  first 
part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  social  morality.  This  is  a 
subject  to  which  perhaps  the  Synod  has  not  in  the  past  given  the  time  and  atten- 
tion which  it  ought.  Our  Free  Church  friends  have  been  in  advance  of  us  in  this 
respect,  but  we  are  now  not  far  in  the  rear.  The  conference  on  this  vital  subject 
was  characterized  by  an  earnest  and  resolute  spirit,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
animating  effect  on  all  who  took  part  in  it.  The  great  subject  of  this  occasion, 
however,  was  that  which  immediately  followed,  viz.  the  Confession  controversy.  It 
was  well  that  honoured  and  experienced  leaders  of  the  Church,  like  Principal  Harper 
and  Professor  Cairns,  should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
The  resolution  to  remit  the  question  to  a  competent  committee  is  one  which  will 
command  general  approval.  It  shows  that  the  Church  is  in  earnest  in  this  matter, 
and  prepared  to  act  on  the  principle  which  it  has  always  affirmed,  that  it  has  the 
right  of  revising  its  creed,  and  will  exercise  that  right  as  occasion  may  demand. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  heat  of  controversy  to  preserve  equanimity,  and  always 
to  remember  the  claims  of  charity.  It  would  be  well,  however,  carefully  to 
eschew  all  manner  of  invective  and  avoid  offensive  personalities.  Indulgence  in 
these  can  in  no  way  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  and  will  assuredly  beget  unhanpy 
antagonisms  and  unnecessary  alienation.  The  venerable  PrincipaJ  in  his  weighty 
speech  adverted  to  one  point,  which  certain  parties  seem  somewhat  to  overlook,  viz. 
the  wise  saying  of  Archbishop  Whately,  that  no  scheme  of  religion,  natural  or 
revealed,  could  remove  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  This 
OQght  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  seem  to  think  that  certain  excisions  or 
additions  to  a  creed  will  make  it  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  sticklers  for  uni- 
formity of  opinion  ought  to  remembi^  l^at  truth  is  infinite,  and  that  it  is  only 
small  portions  of  it  that  the  most  comprehensive  mind  can  grasp,  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  certain  minds  have  naturally  a  greater  affinity  to  certain  aspects  of  truth 
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than  to  others,  and  are  not  to  be  utterly  condemned  for  giving  greater  prominence 
or  attaching  greater  importance  to  that  which  is  congenial  thjui  may  seem  meet  to 
others  differently  constituted.  So  long  as  men  are  constituted  as  they  are,  what^ 
ever  may  be  the  creed  of  a  Church,  some  will  inevitably,  and  by  a  necessary  law 
of  their  nature,  attach  themselves  to  one  aspect,  and  others  to  another  aspect  of  it, 
while  both  are  equally  loyal  to  its  essence  and  spirit. 

Besides  the  usual  meetings  of  Synod  for  the  transaction  of  its  proper  business, 
there  were  not  a  few  meetings  circulating  round  it,  many  of  them  of  a  most 
interesting  and  important  kind.  A  novelty  in  this  respect  was  the  Moderator's 
breakfast,  which  brought  a  goodly  number  together,  and  was  much  relished,  as 
giving  a  social  and  kindly  aspect  to  the  proceedings.  The  usual  elders'  breakfast 
was  much  more  largely  attended  than  on  any  form^  occasion.  Many  earnest 
words  were  spoken,  and  doubtless  an  impetus  for  good  was  given.  One  of  the 
most  healthy  and  hopeful  symptoms  of  our  Church  is  the  increasing  interest  which 
the  eldership  is  taking  in  its  affairs. 

Men  like  Mr.  Morton  of  Greenock  and  Mr.  Middleton  of  Glasgow,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  named,  are  of  immense  value  to  any  denomination.  They  do 
a  work  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  minister  even  to  attempt. 

An  important  meeting  was  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liberation  Sodety. 
Much  was  said  at  one  of  the  sederunts  about  the  duty  of  holding  forth  the  distinc- 
tive principles  of  our  Church,  and  it  was  more  than  hinted  by  some  that  this  had 
been  neglected.  There  doubtless  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this.  Though  we  do  not 
make  Voluntaryism  a  term  of  communion,  our  Church  is  a  Voluntary  Church. 
By  that  principle  it  stands,  and  the  ^umphs  and  trials  of  the  one  are  the  triumphs 
and  trials  of  the  other.  And  therefore  let  us  more  and  more  identify  ouiselves 
with  this  principle,  and  seek  its  advancement. 

Altogether,  in  looking  back  over  the  meeting  of  Synod  for  1877,  we  see  much 
cause  for  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  been  mindful  oi  us,  and  who,  if  we  are  true  to 
Him,  will  more  and  more  bless  us  still. 

THE  WAR. 
Whilst- during  the  past  month  religious  denominations  and  benevolent  institutions 
have  been  busily  engaged  in  reporting  on  work  done  and  urging  to  increased 
effort,  the  east  of  Europe  has  been  a  scene  of  carnage.  It  had  long  been  fore- 
seen l^at  war  between  Turkey  and  Kussia  was  inevitable,  and  now  for  many  weeks 
it  has  been  entered  on  in  earnest.  The  geography  of  the  countries  whidi  are  the 
scene  of  conflict  is  being  eagerly  studied,  and  news  from  the  seat  of  war  anxiously 
looked  for.  In  this  latter  particular  there  is  the  usual  tantalization.  Both  Turb 
and  Russians  seem  alike  concerned  about  their  own  glory  and  unconcerned  about 
truth.  The  reports  of  to-day  are  contradicted  by  those  of  to-morrow,  and  every 
item  of  intelligence  has  to  be  received  subject  to  correction.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  Turkey  by  itself  is  no  match  for  a  power  like  Russia,  and  if  left  to  fight 
its  own  battles  must  by  and  by  succumb. 

Much  uneasiness  on  the  subject  is  felt  in  our  own  coimtry.  Confessedly  there  is 
a  war  party  amongst  us  now  eager  for  battle.  They  profess  to  be  alarmed  about 
British  interests,  and  proclaim  on  the  house-top  that  our  Government  should  forth- 
with send  troops  to  the  vicmity  of  Constantinople,  lest  Russia  should  attack 
and  capture  it  This  party,  unhappily,  though  not  the  largest,  is  at  present 
apparently  the  most  dominant  in  the  nation,  and  with  it  Government  is  sup- 
posed, only  on  too  good  grounds,  to  be  in  sympathy.  And  thus  the  politi(»i 
situation  is  in  a  high  degree  unsatisfactory.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  our  P^remier, 
and  the  Liberal  party  united,  war  on  the  part  of  this  country  would  be  impossible. 
As  it  is,  it  may  perchance  take  place.  If  it  does,  the  heart  of  the  nation  will  be 
stirred  as  it  has  not  been  for  many  a  day.  The  misgovemment  and  misdeeds  of 
Turkey  are  too  obvious  and  appalling  to  be  overlook^  by  us  ;  and  a  war  that  in 
any  way  would  involve  us  in  support  of  such  a  power  would  be  felt  to  be  a 
national  disaster  and  disgrace. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.* 

It  has  been  qnestiooed  whether  great  epochs  create  or  merely  call  forth 
great  men.  It  has  been  contended  that  In  every  age  there  are  men  with 
possibilities  of  great  achievement,  bnt  that  it  is  only  an  age  of  turmoil  and 
transition  that  brings  to  the  front  those  who  otherwise  might  have  been 
among  the  many  *•  mnte,  inglorions  Miltons '  of  whom  the  poet  sings.  This, 
however,  is  evidently  a  question  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled ;  and 
those  who  maintain  the  positive,  and  those  who  maintain  the  negative,  may 
do  so  quite  comfortably,  inasmuch  as  their  position  cannot  be  overturned. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  great  epochs  and  great  men 
have  invariably  appeared  together,  and  have  acted  and  reacted  very  power- 
fully on  each  other. 

The  period  of  what  has  been  called  '  the  Disruption '  is  confessedly  one  of 
the  most  marked  in  the  history  of  our  country ;  and  whether  as  concerns  the 
questions  discussed,  the  interest  excited,  the  issues  involved,  or  the  men 
called  into  prominence  and  action,  it  will  ever  continue  to  be  one  which  will 
engage  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and  command  the  attention  of  posterity. 
Among  the  men  who  for  a  lengthened  period  took  a  prominent,  influential, 
and  honourable  part  in  this  great  struggle,  Robert  Buchanan  stands  in  the 
front  rank.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  biography  of  such  a  man  should 
be  written,  and  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  put  into  competent  hands, 
and  this  has  undeniably  been  done.  Mr.  Walker  is  no  unknown  or  untried 
adventurer  in  the  field  of  literature.  He  has  already  done  good  service  to 
the  Church  as  a  writer,  and  proved  that  as  a  biographer  he  has  keen  insight 
and  generous  sympathies,  and  wields  a  graceful  and  graphic  pen.  The 
task  to  which  in  the  present  instance  he  was  called  is  no  easy  one.  The 
ground  over  which  he  had  to  travel  has  already  been  carefully  traversed  by 
men  of  great  and  acknowledged  power.  The  biographies  of  Drs.  Chalmers, 
Cunningham,  Guthrie,  Macleod,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  history  of  The 
Tea  Ywn^  Conflict  hj  Dr.  Buchanan  himself,  have  made  the  public  familiar 
with  the  great  events  in  which  they  took  so  large  a  part.    And  perhaps  the 

^Boheri  Buchanan^  D.D.  An  Eccleiiatiieal  Biography,  Bv  Bov.  Norman  L.  "Walkfr, 
author  of  Qw  Church  BetHiage,  An  Earnest  Pastorate^  etc.  London  :  Thomas  Nelson  A  Sons. 
*o77. 
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difficnltj  in  this  connection  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Walker  writes 
chiefly  an  Ecclesiastical  Biography^  teaching  greatly  more  on  the  public 
career  than  the  private  life  of  the  eminent  man  whose  history  he  records. 
Bnt  whilst  in  this  way  the  interest  in  many  of  the  events  recorded  is  to  some 
extent  forestalled,  yet  the  book  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  Mnch  that  was 
not  previoasly  known  is  here  recorded ;  and  all  that  has  been  otherwise  or 
elsewhere  set  forth  derives  a  new  charm  from  Dr.  Bnchanan's  relation  to  it. 
Mr.  Walker  has  done  his  work  lovingly,  laboriously,  and  saccessfnlly.  He 
is  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  he  has  a  gennine  and  cordial,  bnt  not 
nndne  admiration  of  the  man ;  and  whilst  from  the  outset  your  attention  is 
engaged,  the  interest  deepens  as  the  work  proceeds,  till  toward  the  close  yoo 
find  yourself  carried  forward  with  warm  regard,  and  at  last  part  regretfollj 
with  one  in.  whom  you  have  found  so  mnch  to  esteem  and  love. 

Robert  Buchanan  was  bom  on  the  15th  August  1803,  at  St.  Ninians,  near 
Stirling.  He  received  the  elementary  part  of  his  education  at  the  parish 
school ;  and.  after  having  completed  his  studies,  which  he  prosecuted  first  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  Edinburgh,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  he  was 
ordained  as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Gargunnock,  and  three  years  after- 
wards he  was  translated  to  that  of  Salton,  East  Lothian.  In  both  of  these 
parishes  he  laboured  most  earnestly,  and  directed  special  attention  tu  the 
religious  instructicoi.  of  the  yonng,  erecting  flourishing  Sabbath  schools 
at  a  time  when  these  institutions  were  not  so  common  as  happily  they  now 
are. 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  he  was  appointed  to  be  minister  of  the  Tron 
Church,  Glasgow.  The  church  had  an  interesting  history,  it  had  an  ample 
field  of  labour,  and  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Buchanan  becoming  its  mioister  it 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  this  greatly  enlarged  sphere  the  manifold 
energies  and  high  qualities  of  Dr.  Buchanan  were  soon  called  forth  and 
recognised.  He  at  once  took  a  high  place  in  the  city  and  in  the  presbyterj, 
and  ere  long  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  He  interested  himself  deeply 
in  the  question  of  popular  education,  and  his  maiden  speech  in  the  General 
Assembly  was  on  that  subject.  He  threw  himself  into  the  Voluntary  con- 
troversy, and  delivered  many  speeches  and  wrote  some  pamphlets  against 
Yoluntaryism,  which  at  that  time  he  believed  to  be  a  system  of  national 
atheism.  He  was  associated  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  agitation  for  Church 
extension,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  controversy  which  ended  in  the 
Disruption.  In  connection  with  this  last,  he  was  sent  with  several  other 
prominent  men  as  a  deputation  to  London  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
Church,  and  obtain  from  Government  greater  liberty  of  action  and  additional 
endowments.  Of  this  visit  to  London  he  has  preserved  an  interesting  record. 
We  are  introduced  to  ^  the  Iron  Duke,'  who  gives  them  a  flattering  reception, 
and  afflrra3  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  endow  ^  the  truth,'  and  asseits 
that  Voluntaryism  is  far  worse  than  Popery, — statements  in  which  the  depa- 
tation  cordially  rejoiced.  We  are  also  introduced  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
affirmed  that  every  sect  professed  to  have  the  truth, — a  statement  which  in 
itself  and  what  it  implied  shocked  the  defenders  of  the  Church  exceedingly. 
They  go  from  the  Tory  party  to  the  Whig,  ai)d  from  the  Whig  to  the 
Tory,  fondly  believing  the  latter  to  be  their  friends.  But  at  last  it  is  dis- 
covered that  Tory  and  Whig  alike  have  political  much  more  than  ecclesi- 
astical objects  in  view.  They  experienced  the  hope  deferred  that  maketh  the 
heart  sick ;  and  ultimately  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his  friends  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  for  the  Church's  enlargement  and  liberty  they  must  look  not  to 
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princes,  bat  to  the  people.  ^  For  Gbnrch  extension/  said  Dr.  Chalmers, 
addressing  a  great  meeting  in  Edinborgh  two  months  before  the  Disraption, 
— ^  for  Gharch  extension  1  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  Whig  ministry,  and  thej 
refased  to  endow.  I  then  knocked  at  Jthe  door  of  a  Tory  ministry ;  they 
perhaps  wonld  have  endowed,  bat  they  offered  to  enslaye.  I  now,  therefore, 
tarn  aside  from  both  to  knock  at  the  dqor  of  the  general  population.' 

The  resalt  of  this,  and  the  manrelloas  success  which  attended  it,  are  well 
known.  In  all  the  laboara  connected  with  this  most  exciting  and  trying 
time  Dr.  Buchanan  largely  shared ;  aod  when  he  left  the  Establishment,  he 
carried  with  him  almost  the  entire  consrregation  and  session  of  the  Tron. 

Before  this,  Dr.  Buchanan's  peculiar  gifts  as  an  administrator  and 
financier  had  been  widely  recognised ;  and  when  in  1847  he  was  appointed 
convener  of  the  Sustentation  Fund,  he  found  his  true  place,  and  daring  the 
long  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  he  did  a  work  in  this  connection  which 
has  been  of  immense  value  to  the  Church  he  loved,  and  has  crowned  himself 
with  unfading  honour.  Of  his  great  qualifications  Dr.  Chalmers  waa 
thoroaghly  convinced ;  and  as  he  himself  felt  constrained  to  quit  the  field,  hd 
was.  deeply  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Buchanan.  ^  A  Sustentation 
Fond,'  remarks  Mr.  Walker,  ^  in  a  Church  depends  for  its  success  on  two 
things :  the  one  is  the  existence  of  some  moral  earnestness  in  the  members ; 
the  other  is  the  adoption  of  a  system  that  can  stand  business  tests.  Ar  Dr. 
Chalmers  used  to  put  it,  the  former  represents  the  d^namcs^  of  the  subject, 
the  latter  the  tmchaaics,* 

These  two  Dr.  Buchanan  ever  and  admirably  kept  in  view.  Thus^  in  one  of 
those  remarkable  speeches  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  when  pre- 
senting his  annual  report  to  the  Assembly,  he  says,  ^  A  spirit  of  barrenness 
among  the  people  will  defy  the  efforts  and  the  arguments  of  the  busiest 
agency  we  can  employ.  Unless  men  have  first  given  themselves  to  the  Lord, 
they  will  grudge  Him  everything  else  besides.  In  other  words,  the  pro>perity 
of  this  great  fund  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  piety  of  our  people. 
» ...  In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  imply  that 
we  have  nothing  more  directly  bearing  on  the  fund  to  do  at  all.  To  think 
so  were  a  very  grievous  error.  The  duty  of  upholding  the  ordinances  of  God 
mast  be  expounded  and  enforced  by  all  those  solemn  and  affecting  considera- 
tions with  which  Scripture  presses  it  home  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men.  The  piety  that  thinks  to  serve  God  with  what  costs  nothing — that 
brings  the  torn,  and  the  lame,  and  the  sick — must  be  rebuked  J 

Bat  whilst  Dr.  Buchanan  thus  emphaticaHy  insisted  ou  the  necessity  of 
spiritual  life  in  order  to  the  success  of  the  fund,  he  was  not  less  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  skilful  organization..  And  In  this  respect  he  Y^as  unrivalled.  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  great  labour  as 
convener,  said:  ^  This  Assembly,  sir,  surely  will  but  ill  discharge  its  duty,  if 
it  take  not  the  opportunity  of  testifying  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  most  marked 
and  emphatic  terms,  their  entire  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  and  zeal 
which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  this  great  scheme,  and  their  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  and  obligation  for  his  effectual  labour  in  its  behalf, — labour  which 
has  been  crowned  with  success  only  at  the  cost  of  much  fatigue,  anxiety,  and 
no  slight  risk  to  his  own  health.'  This  proposal  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

While  Dr.  Buchanan  was  thus  budly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Church 
at  large,  he  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  his  own  congregation, 
and  especially  in  its  efforts  for  the  reclamation  of  the  sunken  masses  around 
it.    He  was  the  soul  of  these  efforts ;  and  the  success  with  which4hey  were 
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crowned  is  tmly  marrelloaB,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  instrnction  and 
enconragement.  A  congregation  was  gathered  from  amongst  the  lapsed 
masses  and  constitnted  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Wynd  Chnrch,'  nnder  the 
zealous  ministry  of  Mr.  MaccolL  This  became  a  mother  of  churches, — the 
Bridgegate,  the  Barony,  and  the  Augustine,  each  capable  of  holding  a 
thousand  persons,  growing  out  of  it. 

In  1863,  negotiations  for  union  between  the  Free  and  United  and  other  un- 
endowed Presbyterian  Chorches  were  commenced,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  took  an 
earnest  and  influential  part  in  all  the  proceedings,  which  extended  over  a  period 
of  ten  years,  acting  as  convener  of  the  Free  Church  Union  Gonmiittee.  In 
this  he  was  accuscnd  of  turning  his  back  upon  himself,  and  renouncing  the 
principles  fer  which  he  had  so  strenuously  contended  during  the  Voluntary 
controversy.  A  resurrection  waa  made  of  his  publications  of  that  period, 
and  Dr.  Buchanan  the  Unionist  was  supposed  to  be  defeated  by  Dr. 
Bochanan  the  Anti- Voluntary.  Dr.  Buchanan  doubtless  had  changed 
in  some  important  respects,  but  surely  this  was  no  discredit  to  him.  It 
is  only  the  perfect  man  that  needs  no  correction  from  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  foolish  fine  who  refuses  to  benefit  by  these  lessons.  And 
so  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  made  no  pretensions  to  perfection,  and  certainly  was 
in  every  way  the  opposite  of  foolish,  acknowledged  that  his  experience, 
as  one  who  had  consulted  politicians,  and  from  them  appealed  to  the  people, 
was  to  lead  him  increasingly  to  distrust  politicians  and  put  confidence  in 
the  people.*  Union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  seemed  to  bid 
farewell  to  all  hope  of  the  Free  Church  ever  becoming  the  Established 
Church  of  the  land ;  and  this  issue,  whilst  he  firmly  held  by  the  lawfubess 
in  proper  circumstances  of  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  religion, 
Dr.  Buchanan  calmly  and  hopefully  contemplated.  'What,'  he  asks, 
referring  to  an  utterance  ^f  Dr.  Cunningham, — ^  what  is  this  but  to  say  what 
must  be  self-evident  to  eveiy  thoughtful  mind,  that  if  the  all  but  unimagin- 
able contingency  spoken  of  should  really  come  to  pass, — ^if  so  marvellous 
a  change  should  be  wrought  within  any  period  about  which  we  need 
concern  ourselves,  upon  the  people  aAid  Pariiament  of  this  kingdom, — as  that 
they  should  be  of  one  heart  and  one  soul  as  to  the  true  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  marvellous  work 
of  grace  upon  the  State  must  be  contemporaneous  with  or  rather  the  frnit 
of  such  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  Churches  themselves, 
that  the  path  of  doty  could  not  be  otherwise  than  so  plain  as  to  make  dis- 
agreement and  disunion  impossible.'  As  the  years  advanced,  if  Dr. 
Buchanan  did  not  come  any  nearer  to  being  a  theoretical  Voluntary,  he 
was  more  convinced  of  the  necessity,  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  religion, 
of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  that  fraction  of  the  Church  that 
arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Cairns,  of  date  May  1st,  1872,  referring  to  a  lecture  which  Dr.  Cairns  was 
to  deliver  in  Edinburgh  on  this  subject,  he  says,  ^  I  should  have  greatly  liked 
to  hear  your  lecture  on  Monday.  It  is  a  great  question  you  are  going  to 
discuss,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  so  handled  as  to  convince  men  that 
it  is  no  mere  spirit  of  either  jealousy  or  radicalism  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  yonr 
objection  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  civil  establishment  of  religion 
in  Scotland.    It  has  ceased  to  be  national ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary  as  a 

*  Dr.  Buchanan  no^ed  at  the  time,  and  recalled  vividly  afterwards,  a  saying  of  Mr.  Collins, 
who  was  one  of  the  deputation  to  (Government  in  1838 :  *•  Here  we  are,'  observed  Mr. 
Collins,  when  thev  were  sitting  in  an  expensively  furnished  ducal  apartment, — *  here  we 
are,  knocking  at  the  door  of  Government  for  a  paltry  jClO,000  or  JC15,000,  sitting  in  a  room 
the  pictures  in  which  alone  cost  more  than  that.*^  -    - 
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means  of  npholding  by  State  aid  the  ordinances  of  religion  in  anj  part  of 
the  country ;  and  its  continuance  is  now  incompatible  with  either  political 
justice  or  the  religious  unity  and  peace  of  the  Scotch  people.' 

His  experience  in  the  Union  Committee  led  him  not  only  to  form  a  more 
favourable  ideal  of  Voluntaryism,  but  possibly  also  of  its  defenders.  Thus, 
in  laying  a  Statement  of  Agreement  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly,  he  says, 
^  This  more  I  can  say,  and  say  with  equal  confidence  and  pleasure,  that  the 
close  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  committee  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod  with  which  the  members  of  the  committee  of  this  Assembly 
have  been  brought,  has  been  to  every  one  a  source  of  unmingled  gratification. 
The  candour,  the  courtesy,  the  patience,  the  brotherly  kindness,  and  not 
less  the  eminent  ability,  the  great  intelligence,  and  the  Christian  wisdom^ 
which  the  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Committee  have  uniformly  dis- 
played, are  such  as  have  drawn  out  to  our  honoured*  brethren  who  compose 
that  committee  our  highest  esteem  and  affectionate  regard.'  His  labours 
as  convener  of  this  committee  were  arduous  and  unremitting,  and  their 
nnsaccessful  issue  was  a  great  and  sore  disappointment.  In  this  connection 
Dr.  Cairns  says, '  AH  through,  though  others  nobly  supported  him,  he  was 
the  animating  soul  of  our  Union  negotiations,  and  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  which  very  few  except  myself  and  one  or  two  otkers  could 
estimate  at  its  full  severity ;  and  as  we  trusted  him  so  much,  and  threw  so 
much  upon  him,  his  share  of  the  load  became  all  the  more  oppressive ;  and 
I  cannot  doubt  that,  whatever  was  the  secret  cause  of  his  sudden  death,  he 
most  have  suffered  permanently  from  the  strain  and  pressure  of  these  trying 
doties,  so  that  in  going  through  them  he  did  nol  count  life  itself  dear. 
This  was  the  essence  of  his  character, — ^heroic  devotion  to  public  duty,  an 
onftlDching  adherence  to  principle,  and  consummate  skill  in  arduous  work, 
whica,  under  a  cahn  exterior,  made  him  capable  of  any  labour  and  of  any 
martyrdom  for  conscience'  sake.' 

Dr.  Buchanan  was  too  much  a  man  of  action  to  have  leisure  to  produce 
many  books.  He  was,  however,  very  fittingly  the  chronicler  of  the  Tm 
Years*^  Conflict  in  which  he  did  such  valiant  service.  Professor  Miller  says  of 
it,  *  Lord  Jeffrey  at  my  request  read  the  Ten  Years*  Conflict  He  was  much 
delighted  with  it,  and  told  me  so  more  than  once ;  commending  the  work 
specially  for  accuracy,  impartiality,  argumentative  power,  skilful  arraAge- 
ment,  and  general  literary  merit.  ....  More  than  once  he  said,  ^^  There  is 
no  work  of  the  kind  of  greater  merit  that  I  know." ' 

It  was  not  surprising  that  even  the  vigorous  frame  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
should  give  way  under  the  pressure  of  work  so  vast,  various,  and  exhausting 
as  that  in  which  he  had  for  many  years  been  engaged,  and  accordingly  the 
strong  man,  in  the  winter  of  1856-57,  had  to  seek  a  season  of  repose.  T]M 
season  was  devoted  to  a  journey  to  the  Holy  La)id,  which  he  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  an  account  of  which  he  has  given  to  the  world  in  his  Clerical 
Furlough, 

Advancing  years  brought  increasing  honours  to  him.  In  1864,  he  was 
appointed  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  a  testimonial  of  £4000  was  presented  to  him  by  his  numerous 
friends,  in  recognition  of  his  great  services.  Had  his  life  been  spared  a 
little  longer,  he  would  with  much  cordiality  have  been  promoted  to  the 
Principalship  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  as  successor  to  Dr. 
Fairbaim. 

At  length  the  shadows  of  age  began  to  fall  upon  him.  The  death  of  his 
faithful  comrade  and  dear  friend,  Dr.  Candlish,  affected  him  ckeply,  ^d 
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his  account  of  their  last  interview  is  very  touching.  While  thej  talked  of 
the  past  and  of  themselves,  Dr.  Candlish  did  not  even  then  forget  the  fntare 
of  the  Church  that  was  so  dear  to  him.  '  And,  amongst  other  things,  he 
sfeid,  "  We  hav«  passed  through  one  eventful  chapter  of  our  Church's  history. 
Another  will  soon  open  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
troublous  one.  Our  work  is  done.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  God  that  He 
has  enabled  us  in  some  way  to  do  it."  .  «  •  In  connection  with  the  future, 
Dr.  Rainy  seemed  to  come  up  before  his  mind^  and  of  him  he  proceeded  to 
speak  with  the  warmest  affection  and  highest  esteem.' 

In  the  winter  of  1875,  Dr.  Buchanan  suffered  from  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  go  for  three  months  to  Rome,  for  the 
sake  of  its  milder  climate.  It  was  also  arranged  that  he  should  conduct 
a  service  on  Sabbath  in  the  Presbyterian  church  there.  He  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  two  of  his  daughters,  and  enjoyed  alike  the  work  io 
which  he  was  engaged  and  the  wond^  of  that  marvellous  city.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  would  return  at  the  end  of  the  contemplated  period  much  improved 
in  health.  But  Providence  had  otherwise  decreed,  and  in  the  end  of  March 
he  was  very  suddenly  and  very  peacefully  called  to  his  rest  and  reward. 

The  news  of  his  death  were  received  with  much  surprise  and  emotion  by 
the  city  and  the  Church  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  noble  a  life.  And 
when,  on  the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Disruption,  his  remains  were 
carried  to  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow,  it  was  with  much  lamentation,  and 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  sincere  mourners.  ^He  was  often  pointed  to,' 
says  his  biographer,  ^during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  as  ultimus 
Romanorum — the  last  of  a  remarkable  race;  and  whether  this  title  was 
strictly  and  literally  applicable  to  him  or  not,  this  is  certainly  true,  that 
with  him,  in  the  judgment  of  the  oalooking  world  at  least,  there  ended  a 
generation.' 

Balerno. 


ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  ISAIAH,  CHAPTERS  XL.-LXVI. 

BY  REV.  W.  TURNER. 

(Concluded,) 

We  reach  now  the  final  stage  of  the  argument  touching  the  authorship  of 
this  portion  of  the  prophetic  word.  We  have  considered  the  question,  Is 
there  anything  by  which  the  historic  testimony  to  the  Esaian  authorship  is 
invalidated?  and  have  seen  that  unless  supernatural  prediction  is  held  to 
be  an  impossibility,  there  is  nothing  in  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
opponents  of  the  traditional  view  competent  to  prove  what  it  is  incumbent 
on  them  to  prove,  namely,  that  Isaiah  cannot  have  written  these  chapters. 
The  other  question  is  now  to  be  considered,  Is  there  anything  by  which  the 
historic  testimony  is  corroborated?  For  now,  be  it  observed,  it  is  corrobora- 
tion alone  we  are  in  search  of.  The  testimony  already  appealed  to  is,  on  the 
principles  of  supranaturalism,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  aught  adequate 
to  invalidate  it,  sufficient  for  rational  conviction  and  should  in  fairness  be 
accepted.  At  the  same  time,  no  truth  stands  quite  alone,  with  notbing 
agreeing  with  it  and  tending  to  support  it ;  and  if  the  traditional  doctrine  is 
true,  it  is  natural  to  anticipate  that  it  will  not  lack  confirmation. 

The  nature  of  the  corroborative  evidence  that  is  here  to  be  expected,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  Every  genuine  and  powerful  writing  bears, 
more  or  less  clearly,  the  stamp  of  its  author  and  its  age,  though,  of  course, 
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if  oar  means  of  kDOwIedge  aud  comparison  are  scanty,  the  stamp  may  be 
somewhat  hard  to  recognise.  Moreover,  where,  as  is  the  fact  in  regard  to 
this  oracle,  it  belongs  to  a  certain  cycle  of  writings,  and  forms  a  part  of 
an  organic  whole,  it  will  also  more  or  less  nnmistakeably  fill  its  distinctive 
place,  and  haye  a  recognisable  appropriateness  when  set  in  that  place. 
There  are  thns  two  points  regarding  this  oracle,  for  which,  if  the  traditional 
view  is  true,  im  look  for  confirmation, — the  one,  that  it  proceeds  from 
Isaiah's  age;  the  other,  that  it  proceeds  from  Isaiah  himself.  As  to  the 
former,  there  are  to  be  adduced  such  things  as  these, — most  of  which  have 
heen  akeady  alluded  to,  and  which,  therefore,  may  here  be  yery  briefly  dealt 
with : — 

1.  The  references  contained  in  the  oracle  to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  Isaiah's  time.  It  is  indeed  highly  improbable,  as  Dr.  Raye  *  observes, 
*'  that  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon  observed  the  day  of  atonement  (chap. 
Iviii.);  maintained  a  ritual,  including  sacrifices,  burnt-offerings,  oblations, 
and  incense  (xliii.  23,  Ixvi.  23 ;  cf.  i.  11,  13);  oppressed  their  own  country- 
men (Iviii.  3-6) ;  had  collections  of  idols  (Ivii.  1:3) ;  went  to  mountain-tops 
for  idol- worship  (Ivii.  7) ;  sacrificed  children  by  the  side  of  torrents  (Ivii.  5).' 
These  and  other  similar  allusions  certainly  agree  better  with  the  supposition 
that  the  people  were  yet  in  their  own  land,  than  that  they  w«re  settled  as 
exiles  in  Babylonia.  In  this  relation,  the  passage  which  extends  from 
chap.  Ivi.  9  to  Ivii.  11  is  of  special  importance.^  Delitzsch,  it  is  true,  who 
believes  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the  prophecy,  thinks  that  the  language 
here  may  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  their  exilian 
state;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Ewald  and  others,  who  believe  in  a  deutero- 
Isaiab,  agree  in  regarding  this  as  impossible,  and  in  viewing  the  passage  as 
au  interpolation  probably  taken  from  the  writing  of  an  older  prophet,  f 

2.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  on  behalf  of  the  Jows,  as  reported  in  Ezra  i.  2, 
is  certainly  corroborative  of  the  supposition  that  this  prophecy  had  been 
long  in  existence,  and  had  somehow  become  known  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
This,  as  already  remarked,  is  expressly  testified  by  Josephus;  and  though  his 
narrative  appears  to  such  a  writer  as  Kuenen  J  a  '  very  improbable  story ' 
of  his  own  inventioa,  it  yet  furnishes  the  most  natural  explanation  of  this 
decree,  both  in  its  substance  and  in  its  terms. 

3.  The  claim  made  by  the  oracle  itself  to  a  truly  predictive  character  is 
another  and  by  no  means  insignificant  corroboration.  ^It  maintains  that 
the  Lord's  Godhead  is  proved  by  His  ability  to  govern  the  world  according 
to  a  previonsplan,  and  that  the  fact  of  this  previous  plan  is  shown  by  its 
announcement  beforehand,  ^^  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  dcme ; "  and  if  this  declaration  was 
not  really  made  from  ancient  times,  but  only  when  the  events  were  so  near 
that  ordinary  intelligence  would  expect  them,  the  passage  before  us  has  a 
meaning  too  vapid  for  us  readily  to  accept  it  as  the  only  conclusion  from 
premises  of  so  much  intellectual  power,  or  else  the  vnriter  intended  to  pass 
it  off  on  his  contemporaries  as  an  ancient  prophecy,  by  a  pious  fraud  not 
less  irreconcilable  with  his  high  moral  tone.'l    To  this  is  to  be  added,  that 

"  Speaker*8  Coffoaetitaiy,  vol.  ▼,  p.  14.  Compare  Strachey,  Behrew  Politics,  p.  812;  Dr. 
P&yne  Smith,  Prophecy,  p.  304:  *  InToluDtarily  the  fact  clearly  breaks  through,  that  the 
writer  was  liviDg  »t  Jerusalem.  EvIbu  such  small  matters  as  his  CHlliog  the  laud  Hephsd- 
l)ah,  the  name  of  Hezekiah*8  wife*  all  agree  with  this  supposition  and  with  no  other.' 

t,U  may  be  remarked  tbat  this  is  the  expedieut  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  higher 
witicism  when  prt'ssed  by  a  difficulty.  *  An  interpolation '  is  the  modern  critic's  flag  of 
di8trt;88.    Cf.  in  reference  to  tht<  above  passage,  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  op.  eii.  p.  295,  n. 

J  The  Rtligion  of  Israel  (B.  T.),  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  141. 

§  Strachey,  op,  eit,  p.  SIS.    Kuenen  {Prophtey,  p.  818)  objoctn  that  tlM  appeal  tofupi- 
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the  strong  emphasiB  laid  upon  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Persiim  king 
(chap.  x\y,  3,  4,  ^I  hare  even  called  thee  by  thy  name:  I  have  sornamed 
thee,  though  thon  hast  not  known  me ')  seems  an  nnmistakeable  confirma- 
tian  of  the  predictive  character  of  the  words.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  naming  of  Gyrus  had  his  name  been  at  the  time 
in  every  one's  mouth. 

4.  The  resemblances  in  thought  and  expression  to  p^sages  in  these 
chapters,  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  subsequent  to  the 
times  of  Isaiah,  confirm  the  traditional  view.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Mr. 
Urwick  *  as  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance,  if  the  author  of  this 
oracle  lived  after  Jeremiah,  that  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
latter,  and  especially  to  the  famous  prophecy  of  deliverance  for  the  captire 
Israelites  after  seventy  years  ( Jer.  xzix.  10).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  number  of  passages  in  Jeremiah  which  seem  very  obviously  to  allude  to 
what  is  written  in  the  disputed  prophecy.  Thus  when,  as  in  the  place  ja9t 
referred  to,  it  is  said,  ^  I  will  visit  you,  and  perform  my  good  word  towards 
you,'  this  certainly  agrees  well  with  the  fact  that  a  prophecy  of  delirerance 
had  already  been  given  and  was  currently  known  among  the  people. 

In  like  manner,  the  denunciations  of  idolatry  in  our  oracle  (chaps,  xliv. 
12-15;  xli.  7,  etc.)  are  r^roduced  almost  literally  in  Jeremiah  (chap.  z. 
1<-16);  and  many  of  the  predictions  of  calamity  on  Babylon  and  assurances 
of  comfort  and  deliverance  to  Zion  in  the  one,  find  their  echo  in  the  other. 
(Compare,  e.^.,  Jer.  xxv.  31,  33,  with  Isa.  Ixvi.  16 ;  Jer.  xxx.  10,  with  Isa. 
xli.  14;  Jer.  H.  54,  56,  with  Isa.  Ixvi.  6,  et<;.  etc.)  The  short  prophecy  of 
Zephaniah,  also,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Josiah^  furnishes  passages  which 
read  Uke  reminiscences  of,  or  quotations  from,  that  under  consideration. 
Such  are  Zeph.  ii.  15  compared  with  Isa.  xlvii.  8, 10;  and  Zeph.  iii.  10  with 
Isa.  Ixvi.  20.  In  regard  to  the  similarities  of  thought  and  expression  of 
which  these  are  samples,  modern  criticism  does  not  venture  to  deny  that  they 
exist,  and  that  they  cannot  be  treated  as  accidental  coincidences;  bnt  it 
either  applies  to  them  its  favourite  theory  of  interpolation,  or  else  asserts 
that  they  prove  nothing,  inasmuch  as  the  deutero-Isaiah  may  be  the  writer 
quoting,  not  the  writer  quoted  from.  On  this  it  is  enough  to  remark,  first, 
that  the  traditional  doctrine  needs  not  proof,  but  corroboration  only,  and 
this,  at  least,  is  furnished  by  the  facts  just  adduced ;  and  secondly,  tJiat, 
without  entering  upon  the  minutice  of  criticism,  there  are  circumstances  in 
these  echoes  of  prophet  from  prophet  which  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  explanation  of  the  critics  in  either  of  its  forms  is  to  be 
accepted. 

I  go  on  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  facts  which  tend  to  confirm 
the  thesis,  that  the  oracle  before  us  proceeded  not  merely  from  the  age  of 
Isaiah,  but  from  Isaiah  himself.  These,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  mainly 
in  the  relations  of  resemblance  and  congruity  subsisting  between  the  dispoted 
prophecy  and  Isaiah's  acknowledged  writings. 

As  regards  the  style  of  this  oracle,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  though, 
as  has  been  akeady  remarked,  divergences  of  language,  even  when  real  and 

ment  could  furnish  no  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  a  prediction  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  fulfilment  took  place,  and  would  thus  in  the  mouth 'of  Isaiah  be  an  absurdity.  Bat 
the  reply  is  obyious.  The  prediction  was  intended  not  for  the  present  only,  hat  for 
future  generatione.  Doubtless  the  oracle  was  taken  by  the  exiles  to  Babylon;  andi  by  the 
events  there  witnessed,  their  confidence  in  JehoTah,  their  God,  was  strengthened  and 
established.  In  Isaiah's  time,  ^  the  former  thingfs  *  promised  by  Jehovah  had  alrewly  been 
accomplished,  and  now  new  and  still  greater  things  were  promised,  and  were  speedily  to  be 
realized. 
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marked,  can  avail  little  or  nothing  to  establish  diversity  of  authorship  where 
the  age  is  so  remote  and  the  extant  literary  remains  so  scanty,  yet  real  and 
marked  similarities  of  expression  famish  a  very  clear  confirmation  of  com* 
mnoity  of  anthorship.  A  writer's  style  may  be  modified  by  alteration  of 
age,  of  subject,  of  circumstances,  and  other  things,  while  favourite  words 
and  phrases  cling  to  it  in  all  changes,  marking,  and  that  the  more  unam- 
bigaonsly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  these  modifications,  that  it  is  one 
and  the  same  person  whose  writing  it  is.  Now,  as  above  remarked,  there 
is  DO  question  as  to  the  great  general  resemblance  in  style  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah, — a  resemblance  which  those  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  identity  of  authorship  endeavonr  to  explain  by  the  influence  of 
the  earlier  over  the  later  prophet.*  But  there  is  more  pointing  towards  the 
identity  than  the  general  resemblance.  Thus  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
certain  words  occurring  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  are  found  in 
both  portions  of  this  book.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  certain 
peculiarities  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  construction  and  of  imagery 
pervade  the  whole  book.  Again,  certain  forms  of  expression  are  of  very 
frequent  use  throughout  the  writings  ascribed  to  Isaiah  ;  the  most  noticeable 
being, '  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,' — '  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel,'  or  '  of  Jacob,' 
— 'saith  Jehovah,' — 'high  and  lifted  up,' — ^phrases  which  occur  elsewhere 
either  very  rarely  or  not  at  all.  Such  facts  are  not  adduced  as  demonstrat- 
ing that  Isaiah  and  he  only  could  have  written  the  prophecy  now  in 
question.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  Esaian  authorship  is  independently 
established,  they  certainly  furnish  very  striking  confirmation. 

Turning  from  the  style  to  the  contents  of  the  book  before  us,  it  may  be 
shown  that  if  the  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of  the  disputed  portion 
be  allowed  and  taken  into  account,  the  whole  of  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Isaiah  acquire  a  symmetry  and  completeness  which  may  be  regarded  as 
verifying  the  arrangement  by  which  it  is  produced.  The  ai^ument  here  is 
the  same  as  that  by  which  the  physiologist  demonstrates  an  organic  unity, 
and  shows  that  its  various  parts  belong  to  each  other.  An  Owen  or  a 
Hoxley,  out  of  certain  disjecta  membra^  is  able  to  reconstruct  a  skeleton 
which  verifies  itself  as  having  once  belonged  to  a  living  animal.  In  the  case 
before  us,  no  reconstriiction  is  needed :  we  have  only  to  leave  out  of  account 
the  work  of  modern  criticism  and  take  the  facts  as  they  are  given  us,  in 
order  that  this  book  may  assume  the  aspect  and  proportions  of  a  perfect 
whole. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  here  imposed,  to  set  forth  more  than  a 
few  samples  of  the  evidences  of  the  substantial  unity  of  the  book.  It  has 
been  ah*eady  remarked  that  the  same  and  similar  peculiarities  of  expression  run 
through  both  sections  of  the  prophecy ;  and  as  it  is  with  words  and  phrases, 
so  is  it  with  ideas.  Certain  characteristic  thoughts  and  principles  run 
through  and  bind  together  the  whole  of  the  Esaian  prophecy.f  As  examples 
may  be  mentioned  God's  aversion  to  ritual  worship  dissevered  from  moral 
and  spiritual  uprightness  (chaps,  i.  11,  13,  Iviii.  1-6,  Ixvi.  3);  GFod*s  all- 
embracing  counsel,  in  virtue  of  which  aU  that  happens  in  human  history  is 
eternally  present  to  His  mind  (chaps,  xiv.  24,  27,  xix.  12,  xxii.  11,  xxxvii. 
26,  xl.  13,  14,  xliv.  26,  etc.);  God's  overruling  providence  in  that  special 
form  of  manifestation, — His  using  the  sin,  the  violence,  and  the  ambition  of 

*  Gheyne,  Book  ofltaiah^  p.  19 :  *  It  is  undeniable  that  the  prophet  in  Babylon  devoted  a 

reverent  stndv  to  the  writings  of  Isaiah.'    Dr.  8.  Davidson,  Introdttdion,  vol.  iii.  p.  61 :  *It 

18  highly  probable  that  the  unknown  author  of  xl.-lxvi.  was  familiar  with  the  prophecies 

a  o"^^  and  partially  influenced  by  them  .both  in  ideas  and  expression.' 

T  See  more  to  the  same  purport  in  Deliizsoh  ai^d  Dir  Kaye  (pptakei's  C<wi«M|(lfil«t)U^Tp 
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men  to  minister  to  His  own  wise  and  holy  ends  (chaps,  x.  5,  7,  xzxvii.  26, 
xlvii.  6,  liv.  16).  Along  with  snch  perrasiTe  .general  thoughts,  we  find 
certain  more  particolar  theocratic  ideas  and  assurances  similarly  pervasive, 
as,  for  example,  that  the  anger  of  God  is  gone  forth  against  the  evil  works 
of  men;  that  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  and  that  before  God  every  high 
thing  must  be  brought  low  {passim) ;  that  the  people  Israel,  as  rebellioos 
children,  are  doomed  to  bear  the  divine  chastisements  (chaps,  i.  2,  5,  xxviii. 
23-29,  Ixiii.  8,  10),  being  in  general  given  over  to  spiritual  blindness  and 
hardness  of  heart  (chaps,  vi.  10^  xxix.  18,  xxxii.  3,  xlii.  7,  18);  yet  that  a 
remnant  is  to  be  j)reserved  amid  the  general  ruin,  as  the  seed  of  a  new 
spiritual  community  (chaps,  i,  27,  iv.  2,  3^  vi.  1 3,  x.  20,  22,  etc.,  Ixv.  8,  9) ; 
that  out  of  the  stock  of  David  One  shall  proceed  in  whom  the  ^  sure  mercies' 
promised  to  David's  house  shall  be  fully  realized  (chaps,  vii.  14,  ix.  6,  7, 
Iv.  3,  4) ;  that  on  this  person,  the  promised  Deliverer,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  rest  (chaps,  xi.  1,  Ix.  1);  and  through  Him,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
universal  peace  shall  be  establislied  on  the  earth, — a  consummation  depicted 
in  part  in  the  very  same  language  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  prophecies 
(cf.  chaps,  xi.  6-8,  Ixv.  25).  And  still  further,  even  the  remarkable  predic- 
tive features  which  characterize  the  later  prophecies  are  found  also  in  the 
earlier, — less  pronounced,  it  may  be,  in  form,  yet  in  essence  identical,  and  in 
supernatural  character  so  unmistakeable,  that  modern  criticism  feels  bound 
to  challenge  the  genuineness  of  the  chapters  where  they  appear,  and  to 
assign  them  also  to  a  deutero-Isaiah.  For  example,  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  is  announced  in  chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.,  as  clearly  as  in  chaps,  xlv.,  xlvi., 
xlviii.  Not  only  so :  the  Medes  are  expressly  named  in  chap,  xiii.,  even  as 
Cyrus  is  in  chaps,  xliv.,  xlv.  So  also  Kdom  is  held  up  in  chap,  xxxiv.  as 
xlestined  to  bear  in  a  marked  and  peculiar  manner  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah ; 
and  again,  at  the  close  of  the  later  oracle,  in  chap.  Ixiii.,  the  same  power 
reappears  under  precisely  the  same  aspect,  as  the  object  of  the  divine  wratb. 
Thus  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  second  portion  of  the  book  are,  in 
Delitzsch's  phrase,  preluded  in  the  first.  The  great  nerves  of  prophetic 
thought  run  through  the  whole,  binding  all  its  parts  into  one  living  organism, 
and  attesting  its  origination  in  one  and  the  same  mind. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  possible  not  only  to  point  out  certain  pervasive  forms 
of  thought  and  of  expression,  but  also  to  recognise  in  the  book  as  it  stands  a 
certain  epical  completeness,  aud  to  trace  in  outline  the  plan  of  its  constrac- 
tion.  And  if  so,  then  the  criticism  that  breaks  off  any  considerable  portion 
froni  this  whole  must  be  self-condemned,  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  portion 
that  remains  is  left  a  torso. 

*'  Making  perfect  through  suffering'  may  be  said  to  be  the  burden  of  the 
book, — this  process  of  making  perfect  being  applied  first  to  Israel,  the 
central  and  representative  nation,  and  then  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
and  being  accompanied  with  suitable  instructions,  admonitions,  and  consola- 
tions. This  perfecting,  as  it  is  under  the  government  and  at  the  hand  of 
Jehovah,  is  necessarily  conformed  to  the  law  of  righteousness ;  wheni-e  in 
another  aspect  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  process  of  retributive  adminis- 
tration, and  the  book  may  be  said  to  ring  changes  on  the  theme  (chap.  iii.  10, 
11):  '  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  that  it  shall  be  well  with  him;  for  they  shall  eat 
the  fruit  of  theur  doinga :  woe  unto  the  wicked  1  it  shall  be  ill  with  him ;  for 
the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him.'  It  is  again  but  another  way  of 
expressing  the  same  fact,  to  say  that  the  operations  of  divine  judgment  and 
of  divine  grace,  in  then*  mutual  and  united  action  and  in  their  ultimate 
triumph,  fill  up  the  book.    The  reign  of  righteousness  is  ^solute,  while  that 
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of  grace  is  free  and  sovereign ;  and  of  divine  grace  Israel  is  the  prime  object. 
ThroQgh  Israel  alone  does  grace  come  to  the  world,  for  ^salvation  is  of  the 
Jews;'  and  the  perfecting  of  Israel  is  the  world's  hope.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  chosen  nation  is  deeply  involved  in  the  world's  depravity.  When 
the  prophet  is  commissioned  to  speak  to  his  people  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
it  is  with  no  prospect  of  their  being  thereby  persuaded  and  converted  to  the 
ways  of  holiness ;  rather  it  is  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  thereby  be 
ODiy  rendered  more  ripe  for  judgment  (chap.  vi.  9-12).  He  is  told  to  go 
and  *•  make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat^  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut 
their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  under- 
stand with  their  heart,  and  convert  and  be  healed.'  Other  and  sharper 
measures  than  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  are  needed.  ^  The  cities '  must 
^be  wasted  without  inhabitant,  and  the  houses  be  without  man,  and  there  be 
a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land.'  But  however  severely  chastened, 
the  purpose  of  God  forbids  that  Israel  should  be  utterly  exterminated, — 
4here  is  an  holy  seed,  the  substance  thereof.'  Rather  the  divine  purpose  is, 
that  by  means  of  judgment  and  suffering  the  hard  rind  of  worldliness  and 
depravity  in  which  this  holy  seed  is  enclosed  may  be  so  thinned  and  rent, 
that  the  living  germ  ahall  borst  forth  and  shed  upon  the  world  the 
blefsings  it  contains ;  and  the  developments  of  divine  wisdom^  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  purpose,  form  the  great  purport  of  this  book. 

There  is  a  spiral  movement  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  world.  There 
are  periods  of  manifest  progress  succeeded  by  periods  of  repose  or  of 
apparent  retrogression.  The  divine  administration  advances  to  its  purpose 
like  the  ocean,  in  mighty  waves,  all  fraught  alike  with  judgment  and  with 
mercy,  and  each  successive  wave  is  preluded  and  symbolized  by  the  preced- 
ing, while  with  a  wider,  deeper  sweep  it  carries  forward  the  same  vast 
moFement.  Of  such  waves  we  discern  four  in  the  delineations  of  the  Book 
of  Isaiah,  two  of  which  pass  by  during  the  prophet's  lifetime,  while  the  other 
two  occupy  his  vision  of  the  future.  The  first  is  the  confederacy  of  the 
northern  kingdom  and  of  Damascus  against  Judab, — the  true  representative 
at  the  time  of  the  hopes  and  destinies  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  The  threaten- 
ing calamity  is  averted,  and  the  averting  of  the  danger  is  accompanied  both 
by  a  clearer  and  more  solemn  manifestation  of  the  divine  purpose  of  grace, 
and  by  an  increased  hardening  of  the  hearts  of  the  king  and  the  people.  At 
the  same  time,  intimation  is  given  that  a  more  terrible  calamity  is  about  to 
fall, — ^  diLys  that  have  not  come  from  the  day  that  Ephraim  departed  from 
Judah,  even  the  king  of  Assyria.'  With  this  second  more  dreadful  wave 
of  judgment,  and  with  its  accompanying  instructions  and  consolations,  the 
remainder  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied.  The  event  showed 
that  Jehovah  can  and  does  defend  His  heritage  up  to  the  measure  of  His  j 

promise,  and  in  despite  of  all  the  might  of  assailants.  While  the  whole  out- 
lying  country  is  desolated  by  the  invader,  Jerusalem  is  preserved  in  safety ; 
and  prophetic  assurances  are  furnished  that  the  surrounding  nations  now 
acting  hostilely  or  otherwise  towards  Judah  are  likewise  embraced  within  I 

the  sweep  of  the  divine  purposes,  and  shall  each  receive  its  proper  doom.  ! 

The  historical  description  of  this  groat  infliction  and  of  the  signal  interposi-  \ 

tioQ  of  Jehovah  in  behalf  of  His  people,  naturally  forms  the  central  portion  of 
the  book.     It  formed  the  most  important  series  of  events  in  the  prophet's 
career ;  it  was  the  seal  set  to  his  earlier  prophecies,  and  it  was  the  starting- 
point  for  further  disclosures,  affording  at  once  the  demonstration  that  he  was  ' 
a  prophet  mdeed,  and  the  tjpe  of  the  future  judgments  and  future  deliverances  j 
he  was  Gdiiod  to  declare.    As  before,  this  judgment  no  sooner  VP^^r^{T]r> 
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than  intimation  is  given  that  another  and  greater  is  in  store.  The  embassy 
to  Hezekiah  from  Babylon  brings  to  the  light  of  public  manifestation  the  fact 
that,  with  all  the  strength  of  h^  faith  in,  and  all  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for, 
Jehovah,  the  king  of  Judah  is  still  disposed  to  trust  unduly  in  an  arm  of 
flesh,  and  of  course  the  mass  of  his  people  were  tinged  still  more  deeply 
with  the  same  spirit.  Hence  a  third  and  still  more  overwhelming  wave  of 
calamity  is  denounced  (chap,  xxxix.  6,  7) :  ^  Behold,  the  days  come,  that  all 
that  is  in  thine  house,  and  that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  until 
this  day,  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon :  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the  Lord. 
And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee,  which  thou  shalt  beget,  shall 
they  take  away ;  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.'  If,  now,  we  suppose,  with  modern  critics,  that  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  terminated  with  this  prediction  of  apparently  unmitigated  calamity, 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  it  becomes  a  mere  fragment  or  a  collection  of 
fragments.*  So  far  as  this  writing  goes,  Judah,  the  chosen  nation,  is  left  at 
last  without  outlook  for  the  future.  The  previous  billow  of  calamity  had  at 
least  spared  the  capital, — the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Zion,  was  preserved 
intact,  ^a  remnant  was  left,'  the  Uving  seed  in  the  truncated  stock  was 
saved ;  but  now  what  is  denounced  implies  that  the  capital  itself  shall  be 
overthrown,  and  the  land  swept  of  its  population.  And  so  far  as  Isaiah's 
ministry  goes,  this  most  terrible  judgment  is  to  go  unrelieved  and  unimproved, 
without  instruction,  consolation,  or  promise.  And  it  is  left  to  the  people 
to  whom  this  book  is  given  as  the  prophet's  legacy,  to  draw  such  inferences 
as  these :  that  Jehovah  is  destined  to  be  at  last  worsted  in  the  great  conflict 
between  Him  and  the  gods  of  Assyria  and  Babylon ;  that  His  sanctuary  on 
earth  is  destined  to  be  abolished;  that  His  declared  purposes  of  grace 
towards  Israel  are  doomed  to  be  disannulled ;  and  that  the  ancient  covenant 
is  to  come  to  nought.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  later  prophecies  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  book,  and  forthwith  the  statue  re- 
appears in  full  proportions,  a  finished  work,  rounded,  complete,  and  beautifal. 
The  prophet,  under  the  influence  of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  projects  himself 
into  the  new  and  sad  desolations  which  he  sees  impending.  This  doom  of 
the  captivity  in  Babylon  formed,  in  a  sense,  a  finality, — ^it  was  the  copestone 
•on  the  work  of  national  judgments.  Hence  the  burden  of  the  related 
prophecy  is  predominantly  comfort  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  heathenism 
and  idolatry  of  the  time,  shall  now,  having  accomphshed  its  appointed  work 
on  God's  nation,  be  itself,  as  formerly  predicted,  subjected  to  the  appropriate 
destruction;  and  the  mighty  man  from  the  east,  God's  anointed  one,  the 
Messiah  of  this  national  deliverance  and  restoration,  Gyrus,  is  named  and 
called  to  the  allotted  task. 

In  vision  the  prophet  beholds  this  task  done,  the  idols  of  Babylon 
captured  and  broken,  and  the  exiles  going  out  of  the  house  of  their  captivity 
to  their  own  land.  It  is  a  great  deliverance.  But  does  he  leave  the  people 
to  understand  that  the  purpose  of  divine  grace  is  thereby  accomplished,  and 
all  is  secured  that  Israel  and  the  world  need  ?    By  no  means ;  another  and 

*  To  reduce  to  fragments  the  wholes  of  Scripture,  is  palpably  and  avowedly  the  effect  of 
the  criticism  of  the  modern  school.  Says  Dr.  Payue  Smiih  (op.  cU.  p.  six.)  of  our  iraditioiul 
Book  of  Isaiah:  *  The  present  state  of  German  thought  is  as  follows:  The  book  is  a  mere 
collection  of  fragments,  of  all  dates,  written  by  a  confused  horde  of  nameless  personages, 
many  of  them  mere  imitators,  whose  effusions  have  been  patched  together  upon  no  oth^r 
principle  than  that  of  filling  up  the  9kins  of  parchment.  And  yet  this  Ma  podrida,  this 
hotch-potch,  in  which  are  jumbled  together  the  fragments  of  writers  of  every  age,  from 
Jonah  to  Ezra,  is  the  book  in  which  Hebrew  geniiiB  reaches  the  summit  alike  uf  strenisth 
.and  beauty/  etc. 
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still  greater  work  of  jadgment  is  indispensable  for  the  perfecting  of  Jehoyah's 
people  and  the  complete  triamph  of  His  kingdom  on  earth.  This,  like  the 
preceding,  is  a  work  of  mingled  judgment  and  grace,  bat  of  wider  sweep 
and  of  deeper  and  more  penetrating  power.  National  chastisement  and 
overthrow  hare  been  inflicted  in  unsparing  measure,  and  yet  the  sin  of  God's 
chosen  race  continues  to  cleave  to  them,  and  their  incapacity  for  the  spiritual 
qnickening  of  surrounding  nations  remains.  What  now  impends  is  a  judgment 
not  on  the  nation,  but  on  an  individual, — not  on  a  nation  doomed  to  bear  the 
punishment  it  deserves,  but  on  an  individual  deserving  no  punishment  and 
bearing  the  chastisement  of  others'  transgression.  The  next,  and  the  last,  great 
wave  of  divine  wrath  overwhelms  not  the  guilty  race,  nor  yet  the  guilty 
world,  but  God's  righteous  Servant,  the  representative  and  substitute  of  the 
guilty,  the  Messiah  of  the  true  spiritual  promise  and  of  the  true  spiritual 
redemption.  Through  this  vicarious  suffering,  the  work  of  righteousness 
shall  at  last  be  accomplished,  and  the  divine  promises  be  fully  realized, — 
Israel  be  quickened  with  the  breath  of  a  new  life,  and  made  the  source  of 
qnickening  to  the  whole  earth, — 'the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  be 
exalted  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,' — and  all  nations  be  gathered  to  this 
centre,  not  to  assail  and  to  overthrow,  but  to  walk  in  the  light  thereof.  And 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  glorious  and  solemn  results  of  this  last,  best, 
grandest  work  of  God,  this  Book  of  Isaiah  comes  to  its  full  and  appropriate 
termination.  It  is  a  magnificent  epos^  with  beginning,  middle,  and  end, — the 
subject  of  the  first  part,  as  one  has  expressed  it,  being  Jerusalem  Lost,  and 
that  of  the  second,  Jerusalem  Regained. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  arguments  bearing  upon  the  determination 
of  the  authorship  of  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah  is  commended  to  the  dis« 
passionate  consideration  of  inquirers.  One  concluding  remark  I  must  be 
aQowed  to  make.  The  argument  above  stated  in  favour  of  the  traditional 
doctrine  is  not  in  regard  even  to  its  material  elements  exhaustive.  It  is 
defective  in  the  total  omission  of  the  appeal  usually  made  to  the  inspired 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
testimony  borne  by  them  to  the  point  in  hand.  The  omission,  however,  is 
intentional,  and  is  based  not  on  a  trivial  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
testimony,  but  rather  on  a  sense  of  its  pre-eminent  importance.  The 
argument  thence  derived  appears  to  me  so  weighty  that  it  deserves  an 
ampler  treatment  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  hitherto  received.  The 
numerous  and  wide  relations  of  the  subject  require  to  be  clearly  and  fully 
pointed  out,  and  the  momentous  issues  dependent  on  the  decision  formed  to 
be  tenderly  represented ;  and  from  a  task  so  great  I  at  the  present  moment 
shrink. 


POPERY  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

Thb  position  and  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  are  at  this  moment  the  subject  of  anxious  consideration  throughout 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We  at  home  have  not  had  our  attention  very 
specially  called  to  her  policy  in  that  province,  but  it  is  of  importance  that 
we  should  know  what  her  pretensions  and  power  there  are.  As  a  small 
contribution  towards  awakening  interest  in  this  matter,  we  have  gathered 
together  from  Canadian  and  other  sources  the  following  facts  :-r- 

The  province  of  Quebec,  in  consequence  of  its  French  colonization,  is  the 
stronghold  of  Popery  in  Canada,    The  population  is  1,196,516^ and  of 
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that  nnmber  1,019,850  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  171,000  are  Protestants, 
—the  Catholics  thns  oatnnmbering  the  Protestants  bj  very  nearly  six  to 
one.  The  Provincial  Parliameut  of  Quebec,  which  is  charged  with  local 
legislation,  is  composed  of  sixty-five  members,  who  represent  the  same 
nnmber  of  electoral  districts,  and  of  these  members  thirteen  only  are  Pro- 
testants. The  Romish  Chnrch  has  thns  fairly  the  control  of  the  local 
legislature ;  and  her  bishops  and  clergy  have  not  been  slow  to  pnsh  their 
advantage  to  the  uttermost. 

Their  power  has  been  conspicuously  manifested  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  province.  *  The  majority  of  the  upper  province  was  in  favour  of 
free  non-sectarian  schools  under  governmental  and  municipal  control ;  the 
majority  of  the  lower  province,  or  at  least  the  hierarchy  that  controlled  that 
majority,  contended  for  sectarian  schools  under  ecclesiastical  supervision. 
In  the  upper  province  there  was  a  Catholic  minority,  and  in  the  lower  a 
Protestant  minority,  about  equal  in  point  of  numbers,  and  entertaining  the 
same  views  on  the  common  school  question  as  the  minorities  of  their  own 
race  and  religion.'*  The  issue  of  the  educational  struggle,  which  was  waged 
for  years,  was  that  the  Catholics  were  allowed  to  establish  separate  schools 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  Protestants  similar  schools  iu  Lower  Canada. 
The  consequence  therefore  is,  that  while  the  education  of  the  upper  pro- 
vince is  non-seetarian,  that  of  Quebec  is  thoroughly  Popish ;  and  the  Pro- 
testants thus  suffer  in  a  double  way.  They  have  to  pay  for  an  education 
which  is  in  conflict  with  their  conscience ;  and  where  they  are  too  few  to 
have  a  separate  school,  they  must  either  send  their  children  to  the  public 
school  at  the  risk  of  being  religiously  corrupted,  or  they  must  educate  them 
as  best  they  can  at  home. 

Acting  behind  the  scenes,  and  pulling  the  wires  which  move  the  political 
puppets,  the  bishops  have  also  succeeded  in  securing  control  of  public 
charities,  and  in  obtaining  large  sums  of  public  money,  which,  though 
ostensibly  employed  for  another  end,  have  really  been  used  to  strengthen 
their  Church.  In  proof  ol  our  averments,  we  may  instance  the  following 
facts,  which  Dr.  Beers,  of  Montreal,  has  recently  been  pressing  with  great 
earnestness  on  the  attention  of  his  fellow-colonists : — ^The  Provincial  Boys* 
Reformatory,  which  is  an  institution  for  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  has 
been  placed  under  a  Romish  order  calling  themselves  the  Belgian  Brothers. 
The  Women's  Prison  has  been  placed  under  the  nuns  of  the  Good 
Shepherd;  and  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  handed  over  to 
the  Sisters  of  Providence.  *^  Small  Roman  Catholic  schools,'  as  Dr.  Beers 
observes,  'are  also  endowed  as  if  they  were  national  universities,  while  the 
so-called  "•  classical  school"  of  St.  Ann  de  Pocatiere,  a  post  village  with  a 
population  of  about  three  hundred,  eleven  stores,  and  a  church,  receives 
within  three  dollars  of  as  much  as  the  MacGill  College,  the  centre  of 
university  education  in  a  metropolis  of  nearly  150,000!'  Protestant 
charitable  institutions,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  managed  inde- 
pendently of  Churches,  and  publish  annually  regularly  audited  statements  of 
their  intromissions ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  charities  are  managed  by  priests 
and  nuns,  and  although  they  obtain  very  large  public  grants,  yet  they  give 
no  account  of  their  intromissions  1  And  this  gross  wrong  the  Provincial 
Legislature  makes  no  effort  to  redress,  nay,  apparently  regards  it  as  no 
wrong ! 

In  the  Repatriation  Scheme  of  the  Quebec  Parliament,  there  also  peeped 
out  beneath  all  the  social  and  political  professions  the  cloven  foot  of  the 
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Romish  Church.  The  object  of  that  scheme  was  to  induce  the  Canadians 
who  had  emigrated  from  the  province  to  return  to  it ;  but  although  in  the 
Act  legalizing  it  there  was,  as  Dr.  Beers  obseryes, '  nothing  about  Irish  or 
Eoglish,  Romanism  or  Protestantism,  yet  it  has  been  so  administered  as  to 
apply  exclusively  to  Roman  Catholic  French  Canadians.'  The  Romish 
Charch  has  thus  taken  hold  of  this  political  lever,  and  unblushingly  worked 
it  for  her  own  advantage. 

Another  significant  case  of  Popish  assumption  and  power  is  that  of  the 
Oka  Indians.  The  land  where  these  Indians  were  located  was  given  in  trnst 
long  years  ago  to  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  Montreal,  on  the  condi- 
tion thaL  the  social  interests  of  the  Indians  were  cared  for.  For  a  time 
things  went  on  peaceably,  but  by  and  by  the  Indians  became  Protestants, 
and  the  ire  of  the  priests  then  flashed  forth.  Their  chapel  was  wrecked  at 
priestly  instig^ation,  and  every  privilege  they  had  enjoyed  from  time  im- 
memorial challenged  at  law.  Here  is  the  old  spirit,  which  but  for  the  control 
of  British  law  would  have  employed  all  the  weapons  of  a  Torquemada. 

In  the  elections,  the  bishops  and  their  clergy  have  likewise  come  to  the 
front,  and  assumed  a  position  which,  if  unchallenged,  would  have  rendered 
the  possession  of  the  franchise  by  the  people  utterly  worthless.  They  put 
forward  their  candidates,  and  then  openly  threaten  to  deprive  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  any  of  their  members  who  dare  support  another 
candidate !  And  this  has  led  to  litigation  which  has  only  brought  out  more 
folly  the  swe^ing  character  of  their  claims  and  the  arrogance  of  their 
spirit.  There  are  two  cases  of  disputed  election  which  have  recently 
occurred,  and  which  have  made  very  prominent  the  assumptions  of  the 
priest.  The  one  is  that  of  Charlevoix.  The  priests'  nominee  in  this  case 
won  the  election,  but  the  election  was  challenged  on  the  ground  of  undue 
priestly  interference.  The  case  came  before  Jndge  Routhier,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  laid  down  this  remarkable  doctrine :  '  Whether  they  act  as 
priests,  or  as  citizens  in  public  life,  or  as  individuals  in  private  life,  they  are 
always  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  as  such  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the 
competent  tribunal ;  that  is,  they  may  decline  the  acceptance  of  the  lay 
tribunal.'  If  Canada  had  been  under  canon  law  instead  of  British  law,  this 
might  have  been  very  well ;  but  as  the  priests  have  no  immunities  guaranteed 
them  hy  the  Treaty  of  Conquest,  which  are  not  enjoyed  in  the  United  King- 
clom,  Jndge  Routhier*s  ruling  is  grossly  absurd,  and,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, was  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Review. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  Bonaventure,  a  precisely  similar  case  to  that  of 
Charlevoix,  the  successful  candidate's  election  being  challenged  on  the  same 
ground.  This  case  was  argued  before  the  Court  of  Review  in  Quebec ;  and 
the  three  judges,  who  also  were  Roman  Catholics,  declared  that  the  Treaty 
of  Conquest  gave  no  exceptional  privileges  to  the  priests ;  '  that  the  law 
of  Parliament  and  the  common  law  consecrated  absolute  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise ; '  and  that  priests  who  threatened  to  withhold  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  from  their  people,  because  they  would  not  vote  for 
their  nominee,  interfered  unduly  with  that  freedom,  and  thus  nullified  any 
election  which  they  might  thereby  carry.  This  decision  was  given  in 
December  last. 

The  Charlevoix  case  was  appealed,  and  on  28th  February  the  Court  of 
Review  overturned  Judge  Routhier's  ruling,  and  gave  a  decision  similar 
to  that  in  the  case  of  the  Bonaveutura  election.  By  these  decisions,  the 
right  of  the  priests  to  control  political  elections  by  spiritual  threats  has  been 
condemned  as  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  freedom  of  electors. 
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And  now  that  the  jndges  have  giren  their  sentence  the  bishops  have  fek 
constrained  to  speak,  and  they  have  spoken  with  no  bated  breath.  The 
Bishop  of  Rimonski,  in  whose  diocese  Bonayentnre  is  situated,  replied  to  the 
judges  with  a  pastoral,  in  which  be  defended  the  contested  right  of  the 
priests ;  denounced  those  who  held  the  opinions  of  the  judges  as  persons  from 
whom  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  withheld ;  and,  bj  setting 
forth  that  an  unlawful  oath  should  not  be  kept,  evidently  tried  to  insinuate 
into  the  mind  of  the  judges  that  they  could  never  be  justified  in  giving  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  thus  suggesting  that 
their  duty  was  not  to  leave  the  Bench  if  the  demands  of  the  law  and  the 
claims  of  the  Church  should  be  in  conflict,  but  always  to  decide  in  favoor  of 
the  Church !  Here  is  a  very  bold  and  a  very  base  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  the  judicial  bench ;  nay,  a  virtual  excommunication  of  the 
judges  I 

But  another  and  more  weighty  document  has  been  issued  in  reference  to 
the  decision  in  the  Charlevoix  case.  This  document  is  signed  by  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  It  is  more  temperately  worded  than  the  Bishop  of 
Rimouski's  pastoral,  but  it  is  equally  uncompromising  in  its  claim  of  the 
right  of  the  priests  to  interfere  as  they  have  done,  and  it  goes  the  length 
of  asking  the  Dominion  Parliament  so  to  amend  the  law  as  to  allow  this 
claim.  But  if  this  claim  were  to  be  conceded,  then  in  every  county  where 
the  Catholics  have  a  majority,  popular  election  would  be  the  veriest  farce; 
the  people  would  simply  have  to  vote  as  their  priests  directed,  and  in  that 
case  the  same  result  would  be  reached  if  the  priests'  nomination  were 
accepted  as  election, — a  claim  this,  surely,  which  reaches  the  sublime  of 
arrogance ! 

And  the  same  spirit  which  seeks  to  dominate  in  political  life,  aims  at  roling 
in  social  and  commercial  intercourse.  Two  years  ago,  the  following  case 
occurred : — A  Catholic  blacksmith,  who  was  fond  of  theological  controversj, 
ventured  occasionally  to  criticise  the  utterances  of  his. bishop.  On  tMs 
coming  to  the  ear  of  the  priest  of  the  parish,  vulcan  was  denounced  from 
the  altar,  and  the  Catholic  parishioners  warned,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
against  patronizing  his  forge !  The  priest  knew  his  power,  and  was  re- 
solved to  wield  it  to  crush  all  freedom  of  thought  and  expression ;  but  vnlcan 
fought  him  at  law,  and  had  him  amerced  in  damages,  though  whether  his 
trade  was  recovered  thereby  we  do  not  know.  In  all  these  cases,  the  spirit 
is  that  of  the  grossest  intolerance,  and  demonstrates  the  dreadful  tyranny 
with  which  we  would  be  cursed  were  Popery  again  in  the  ascendant. 

Then,  unfortunately,  as  often  happens  where  Romanism  has  the  wealth 
and  the  political  power,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  weak-kneedness  among  the 
Protestants.  Last  year,  according  to  Dr.  Beers,  'a  certain  Protestant 
Premier  went  to  Quebec,  attended  high  mass  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrali 
and  never  put  his  foot  in  a  Protestant  church.  And  not  long  ago,'  according 
to  the  same  authority,  ^a  Protestant  member  of  the  Quebec  Legislature 
pledged  himself  to  vote,  on  all  religious  matters,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Three  Rivers ;'  while  another  Protestant  member  allowed 
his  name  to  be  put  on  a  committee  in  charge  of  a  lottery  for  the  nuns  of  the 
Sacred  Heart !  Such  is  the  toadyism  which  Popery  in  power  secures  from 
nominal  Protestants. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  can  easily  see  how  the  Quebec  Legislatore 
is  virtually  under  the  thumb  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests; 
and  we  can  understand  now  their  action  consequent  on  the  Guibord  case. 
Guibord  was  a  Catholic  whom  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  would  not  allow  to 
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be  interred  in  their  ceinetery  in  his  own  ground,  because  of  his  connection 
with  a  Liberal  club.  The  Priyy  Council,  howerer,  ordered  the  burial  of 
Onibord,  and  he  was  buried  accordingly  in  spite  of  them.  But  what  did 
Ihe  Provincial  Parliament  of  Quebec  forthwith  do?  It  passed  a  law  giving 
the  Roman  GathoHc  bishops  power  to  refuse  burial  in  any  case,  at  their  own 
discretion !    It  did  the  bidding  of  the  bishops ! 

But  over  and  above  all  this,  there  is  an  obnoxious  system  of  tithing  in  the 
province.    The  Roman  Catholic  priests  tithe  their  members,  and  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  these  tithes  at  common  law !    Of  this 
tithing  system,  the  following  account  has  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  the 
editor  of  The  Huntingdon  Oleaner,  a  Canadian  provuicial  paper  which  is  con- 
dacted  with  great  ability,  and  is  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  sound 
views  on  civil  and  reUgious  liberty.    '  Up  to  1662,'  says  this  editor, '  tithes 
were  unknown  in  Canada.    In  that  year,  Bishop  Laval  got  authority  from 
the  King  of  France  to  levy  a  tithe  of  l-13th  on  the  revenue  from  aU  labour, 
and  on  the  produce  of  soil,  forest,  and  water.    With  the  imposition  of  tithes 
the  country  was  laid  out  into  parishes  supplied  by  the  secular  clergy.    The 
people  resisted  the  iniposition  of  tithes  stoutly,  and  three  years  after,  a  com- 
promise was  come  to  by  reducing  the  levy  from  1-1 3th  to  l-26th.     On  the 
conquest  of  Canada  by  Wolfe,  all  the  rights  of  the  priests  were  suspended, 
and  they  were  treated  just  as  priests  were  in  England  at  that  time.    The 
treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  France  conceded  all  her  claims  to  Canada,  did  not 
contain  any  clause  reserving  to  the  priesthood  the  exceptional  privileges  thej 
had  enjoyed ;  the  only  point  conceded  by  Britain  being,  that  she  would  give 
the  Roman  faith  the  same  toleration  as  she  then  Touchsafed  to  it  in  Great 
Britain.    Several  years  after,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Bevolution, 
Britain  saw  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  bid  for  the  allegiance  of  her  new 
inbjects,  and  to  prevent  their  casting  in  their  lot  with  those  in  revolt.    To 
this  end  she  determined  to  secure  the  priests  to  her  side,  and  this  was  done 
effectually  by  restoring  the  tithe  system.    The  priyilege  was  conferred  by  the 
Act  of  1774,  so  that  for  a  period  of  fully  twelve  years  the  province  was  rid 
of  the  iniquitous  system.    Since  1774  the  system  has  been  modified  and 
recognised  by  several  Acts.    Thus  the  Act  of  '74  gave  authority  to  tithe  in 
Upper  Canada,  which  is  abrogated.    As  the  tithe  system  exists  in  the  present 
daj,  it  authorises  each  parish  priest  to  collect  from  his  people  l-26th  of  all 
their  grain,  other  produce  and  revenues  not  now  being  titheable.     When 
tithes  were  re-imposed,  fabric  dues  were  also.     These  are  levied  by  the  church- 
wardens, and  are  applied  to  building  churches,  etc.,  and  keeping  them  in 
repair.    Should  a  farmer  refuse  to  pay  either  tithe  or  tax,  he  canl)e  sued. 
The  only  mode  of  escape  is  for  the  farmer  to  turn  Protestant,  but  this  in  our 
state  of  society  is  easier  said  than  done.    Except  in  those  rare  portions  of 
the  province  where  the  English  population  is  sufficiently  strong,  it  is,  humanly 
speaking,  almost  impossible  for  an  inhabitant  to  defy  the  priest.    When  some 
one  of  more  than  usual  independence  or  intelligence  throws  off  the  yoke,  he, 
as  a  rule,  moves  to  the  United  States  or  to  some  Protestant  community. 
This  tithe  system  was  inherited  from  France ;  but  France,  though  a  Catholie 
country,  abolished  it  totally  over  eighty  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  unknown 
in  Spain  and  Italy ;  so  that  the  remarkable  fact  stands  out,  that  the  Papacy 
enjoys,  through  statutes  of  the  imperial  and  local  Parliaments,  and  on  British 
soil,  powers  of  which  she  has  been  stripped  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.* 
^  Of  the  withering  effects  of  this  system,'  this  gentleman  adds, '  an  outsider 
can  have  only  a  slight  conception.    Thus,  in  order  that  it  may  be  perpetuated, 
the  priests  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  do  their  utmost  to-intensi£y 
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their  saperstitions  notions ;  while,  having  so  mach  at  stake,  they  striye  to 
oontrol,  and  do  control,  the  polities  of  the  province,  and  largely  those  of  the 
Dominion.  The  abstraction  of  wealth  discourages  enterprise,  and  the  parishes 
are  centuries  behind  the  Protestant  sections.  Whether  viewed  from  a  moral, 
economical^  or  religions  standpoint,  the  maintenance  of  the  system  is  a  foul 
blot  on  Bntain's  escutcheon.' 

With  this  closing  sentence  we  very  thoroughly  sympathize;  and  we  trust 
that  the  efforts  which  Protestants  and  liberal  Catholics  in  Canada  are  making 
to  have  these  wrongs  righted  will  be  speedily  successful  It  would  be  well, 
however,  if  there  were  some  expression  of  home  sympathy  with  them  m  their 
struggle ;  and  this  might  very  fittingly  be  made  in  a  fuller  and  more  frequent 
discussion  of  their  wrongs  in  our  press.  A.  0. 

Glasgow. 

MINISTERIAL  STEWARDSHIP: 

Ah  Address  delivered  at  the  Induction  of  the  Rev.  James  Davidson,  AM., 
TO  Sir  Michael  Street  Church,  Greenock,  Mat  1,  1877. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  DUNLOP,  EILMARONDCK. 

Saving  signified  your  assent  to  the  questions  of  the  formula,  you  have  now  been 
inducted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  this  congregation, — a  congregation  numerically 
large,  *  well  reported  of  for  good  works,"  and  occapying  a  prominent  and 
influential  position  in  this  town  and  in  the  religious  denomination  to  which  we 
belong.  In  ministering  to  such  a  congregation,  and  directing  its  numerous  and 
Tailed  Christian  agencies, — ^in  superintending  and  caring  for  the  young,  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  the  dying  and  comforting  the  bereaved,  and  in  the  stated  visitation 
of  the  flock  *  from  house  to  house,' — ^you  can  have  no  lack  of  work,  and  no  lack  of 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  your  ^fts.  The  labour  and  responsibility  involved  in 
being  entrusted  with  such  a  charge  may  even  seem  too  heavy  for  any  one  minister 
to  bear,  and  may  well  constrain  you  to  exclaim,  *Who  is  sufficient  iat  these 
things  ?  *  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  measure  of  your  ability  is  tiie  measure 
of  your  dnty.  *  It  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to 
that  he  hath  not.'  Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  Master,  who  in  His  providence  has 
brought  you  to  this  important  sphere  of  ministerial  labour,  is  '  all-sufficient,*  and 
willing  and  ready,  at  your  call,  to  make  His  grace  *  sufficient'  for  you,  and  to 
sustain  and  encourage  you  in  your  '  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love.'  Look  to 
Him,  and  rely  on  Him  for  the  grace  and  the  help  you  need.  *  Be  strong  and  of  a 
good  courage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dionayed,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest' 

As  jovL  have  already  had  some  years'  experience  of  the  work  of  the  ministry,  I 
deem  it  uimecessary  here  and  now  to  specify,  or  to  enlarge  on  several  to]^c8 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  naturally  fall  to  be  brought  under  your 
notice ;  yet,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  a  good  end  may  be  served  by  calling  to 
remembrance  the  relation  in  which  a  Christian  minister  stands  to  Christ  and  to  the 
Church,  and  the  special  duties  incumbent  on  him  in  connection  with  the  word  of 
(jod,  and  as  the  official  dispenser  of  the  truths  which  it  reveals.  To  these  topics 
I  shall  now  very  briefly  advert,  under  the  aspect  and  in  the  form  in  which  ^ey 
are  presented  by  these  words  of  Paul  and  Sosthenes  to  the  CorinthianB:  ^Leta 
man  so  account  of  us  as  .  .  ,  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  Moreover,  it  is 
required  in  stewards  that  a  man  he  found  faithful,^  The  Christian  minister  is  *a 
steward,'— a  steward  '  of  the  mysteries  of  God,'  and  it  is  required  of  him  tJiat  he 
be  found*  faithful.' 

L  The  minister  of  Christ  is  termed  *  a  steward,^ 

Originally,  a  steward  was  a  slave  among  slaves,  or  a  servant  among  servants,  to 
whom  were  entrusted  the  general  management  of  his  fellow  slaves  or  servants, 
.the  assignation  of  their  respective  tasks,  and  the  dispensing  to  them  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries.    Officially,  the  steward  was  *  over '  his  fellow-servants,  yet 
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he  was  'nnder  anthori^'  to  their  master  and  his.  He  thus  stood  in  the  relation 
of  a  responsible  subordmate  to  his  master,  and  in  the  relation  of  a  master,  with 
delegated  authority,  to  his  fellow-servants.  As  transferred  and  applied  to  a 
Christian  minister,  the  designation  *  steward^  indicates  generally  the  relation  in 
which,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  stands  to  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Christ's 
people  on  the  other.  He  receives  his  appointment  directly  from  Christ, — ^an 
appointment  which  is  declaratively  countersigned  and  confirmed  by  the  office- 
bearers of  the  Church,  acting  in  their  collective  and  judicial  capacity,  when  they 
formally  recognise  His  divine  appointment  and  call  by  investing  him  with  office. 
From  Christ  he  receives  his  instructions,  and  to  Him  he  is  imm^iately  and  ulti- 
mately accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  he  follows  them  out.  He  is  not  at 
liberty  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  at  his  own  instance  or  impulse,  without 
consulting  his  superior.  He  is  not  authorized  to  legislate,  but  merely  to  administer 
the  law  of  Christ,  and  to  apply  it,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  the 
ever-varying  condition  and  circumstances  of  individuals  and  of  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  steward,  he  is  officially  separated  from  his  brethren  in 
Christ,  and  they  from  him.  He  is  not  merely  one  of  them,  but  more ;  not  merely 
a  Christian  disciple,  but  a  Christian  minister.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  '  over ' 
his  fellow-disciples  ^  in  the  Lord,'  and  they  are  to  submit  themselves  to  him  in  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  his  pastoral  functions,  to  recognise  and  treat  him  as  'an 
ambassador  for  Christ,'  and  to  'esteem  him  very  highly  in  love  for  his  works* 
sake.'  While  in  a  real  and  important  sense  all  the  Saviour's  people  are  '  stewards,' 
—stewards  of  'the  manifold  grace  of  Gkxl,' — and  ultimately  and  individually 
accountable  to  Him,  they  are  not  stewards  in  the  official  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  applicable  and  applied  to  the  Christian  pastor.  He  is  the  steward  of  stewards,  in 
a  sense  which  indicates  that  the  pastoral  office  is  not  co-extenaive  with  disciple- 
ship,  or  involved  in  the  conmion  priesthood  of  believers.  While  he  is  not  to  be 
'lord over  God's  heritage,' or  to  have  'dominion'  over  their  faith,  or  to  relieve 
them  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  or  acting  for  themselves  '  in  things  pertaining 
to  God,'  he  occupies  a  well-defined  and  distinctive  ministerial  office  in  the  Church, 
intermediate  between  Christ  and  His  people,  in  subordination  to  Him  and  over  them. 

n.  The  minister  of  Christ  is  a  steward  '  of  the  mysteries  of  GodJ* 
He  is  the  steward,  not  of  what  is  in  itself  neoesKtrily  mysterious  in  the  ordinary 
English  acceptation  of  that  term,  or  humanly  inexplicable  or  incomprehensible,' 
but '  of  the  mysteries  of  God,' — of  things  revealed,— of  the  revelation  of  God  in  His 
word,— of  the  whole  of  that  revelation,  as  a  revelation  of  grace,  clustering  and 
converging  around  Jesus  the  Christ  as  its  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  setting  Him  forth 
as  sent  of  God  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  Israel  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The 
stewardship  thus  assigned  to  the  Christian  minister  may  not  be  understood  as 
excluding  horn,  the  stewardship  of  divine  mysteries  '  the  fiock  over  the  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  him  overseer.'  It  is  alike  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  all 
men  to  hear  Grod's  voice  speaking  to  them  in  His  word,  to  search  the  Scriptures 
for  themselves,  '  seeing  that  in  them  are  to  be  found  the  words  of  eternal  life,'  and 
to  seek  that  the  exercise  may  be  '  profitable  unto  them  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ; '  but  the  Head  of  the  Church  has 
seen  meet,  nevertheless,  specially  to  commit  the  stewardship  of  '  the  mysteries  of 
God '  to  some  in  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  of  all,  that  in  His  stead, 
in  His  name,  and  under  His  direction  and  guidance,  they  may  statedly  and 
publicly,  and  from  time  to  time,  unfold  His  will  and  proclaim  His  message  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  world  with  the  directness  and  impressiveness  and  power  of 
personal  address ;  and  that  His  bodily  presence  as  the  Great  Teacher  and  Exemplar 
and  as  a  man  speaking  to  men  may  be  represented,  although  but  feebly  and  imper- 
fectly, in  them  and  through  their  instrumentality. 

While  the  Christian  minister,  as  a  steward  '  of  the  mysteries  of  God,'  may  legiti- 
mately and  within  certain  limits  intermeddle  with  all  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  is  not  the  steward  of  universal  knowledge,^f  philosophy,  of 
science,  of  literature,  of  art,  of  political  economy,^ or  of  natural  but  of  revealed 
religion.  As  '  set  for  the  defence'  (as  well  as  for  the  preaching)  '  of  the  gospel,'  he 
may  at  times  have  occasion  and  a  call  to  deal  with  assailants  from  without,  to  meet 
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them  on  their  oWn  territory,  and  to  grapple  with  facts,  and  principles,  and  deduc- 
tions of  science,  or  of  scientific  inquirers,  that  are  supposed  or  alleged  to  be  sub- 
yersive  of  the  authority  of,  or  in  antagonism  to,  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  but  Ma 
proper  and  peculiar  sphere  is  revelation.  His  main  business  is  with  the  word  of 
God,  in  its  meaning  and  manifold  applications ;  to  bring  forth  from  its  treasure* 
house  *  things  new  and  old ;  *  to  preach  the  word,  and  to  dispense  its  provisions  m 
such  a  way  and  in  such  measure  as  he  shall  believe  to  be  adapted  to  the  capacities 
and  to  tbe  wants  of  all  who  are  within  the  range  and  influence  of  his  ministrations. 
To  every  solicitation,  or  call,  or  engagement  that  would  tempt  him  unwarrantably 
to  travel  beyond  the  sphere  of  revealed  religion,  or  to  engage  in  secular  porsoits 
to  the  neglect  of  '  the  mysteries  of  God,'  or  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  pastorate, 
he  is  to  be  prepared  to  say  with  Nehemiah  to  the  messengers  of  Sanballat  and 
Geshem,  *  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down ;  why  should  the 
work  cease  whilst  I  leave  it,  and  come  down  to  you?'    Like  Timothy,  he  is  to 

*  meditate  on  these  things,*  on  things  revealed ;  to  give  himself  '  wholly  to  them,' 
that  he  may  be  a  scribe  '  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  and  '  ready  in 
the  law ; '  that,  under  the  illumination  and  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  he  may  more 
and  more  clearly  and  fully  know  what  is  revealed,  in  its  principles,  and  details, 
and  connections,  and  appUcations,  and  lights  and  shadows, — ^in  its  bearing  on  the 
nature,  plans,  and  purposes  of  God,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  condition  and 
wants,  and  duty  and  destiny  of  man,  of  the  world,  and  the  Church ;  that  he  may 
be  qualified  and  competent  '  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,'  and  to  give  to 
each  ^  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season ; '  that  he  may  know  when,  and  where,  and 
how  to  give  '  milk ; '  when,  and  where,  and  how  to  give  '  strong  meat ; '  when, 
and  where,  and  how  to  encourage  and  to  comfort ;  when,  and  where,  and  how  to 
^  reprove,  and  rebuke,  and  exhort ; '  and  that  with  the  divine  blessing  on  his 
labours  he  may  have  many  for  his  joy  and  *  crown  of  rejoicing '  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

in.  It  is  required  of  the  Christian  minister  that  he  he  found  ^faithfuV 
-  The  prime  requisite  in  a  steward  is  that  he  be  *  faithful,' — *  faithful '  in  giving 
effect  to  his  master's  wishes  and  intentions,  in  the  care  and  management  of  his  property 
and  business,  and  in  dispensing  to  his  fellow-servants  as  the  master  has  prescribed. 
In  distributing  food  to  his  fellow-servants,  he  is  not,  for  his  own  private  personal 
benefit,  to  mix  or  to  adulterate  it,  or  to  give  them  less  than  they  are  entitled  to 
expect  and  to  receive.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  to  give  them  'more  than 
is  meet,'  or  to  pamper  them  with  unauthorized  superfluities  to  their  hurt  and  to 
his  master^s  disadvantage  and  loss.  He  is  to  be  '  faithful  in  all  things,' — ^tothe 
master  above  and  to  servants  under  him. 

Even  BO  with  the  '  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.'  Receiving  the  law  and  the 
truth  from  his  Lord  and  Master,  he  is  to  be  '  faithful '  in  the  a(hninistration  and 
enforcement  of  His  law,  and  in  dispensing  to  his  feUow-men  and  fellow-disciples 

*  the  bread  of  hfe.'  He  is  not  wittingly  to  keep  back  part  of  *  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,'  or  to  shrink,  when  occasion  may  require,  from  preaching  any  doctrine 
which  God  has  revealed,  even  although  the  doctrine  may  be  humanly  incompre- 
hensible or  unpalatable.  It  may  be  imwise  and  unwarrantable  for  him  to  give 
some  particular  doctrine  of  revelation  a  prominence  in  pulpit  ministrations  to 
which  it  is  not  fairly  entitled,  or  on  every  possible  occasion,  suitable  or  unsuitable, 
to  drag  it  into  view ;  but  the  '  steward  of  God '  is  not  '  faithful '  if  he  pmposely 
refrains,  on  fit  occasions  and  in  suitable  circumstances,  from  preaching  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  What  is  revealed  from  heaven,  is  revealed  to  be  believed 
What  is  believed,  is  to  be  preached.  Belief  is  to  run  parallel  with  revelation.  It 
cannot  be  wrong  to  preach,  and  cannot  be  right  to  refrain  from  preaching,  what 
the  God  of  grace  and  salvation  has  commimicated  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world 
in  the  pages  of  His  word.  The  steward  who  accepts  some,  and  actually  or 
virtually  rejects  other,  doctrines  of  revelation — ^who  dwells  fondly,  frequently,  or 
habitually  on  one  aspect  of  a  truth,  to  the  neglect  of  another  and  counter- 
balancing aspect  of  the  same  truth,  equally  scriptural  and  important — who  mutQates 
the  word  by  a  partial  and  one-sided  representation  of  its  teaching — ^who  merely 
q>eculates  or  phSlosophizes  or  moralizes  about  it — who  mixes  it  up  with  his  own  or 
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other  men's  opinions,  or  theories,  or  crotchets — and  teaches  '  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men ' — ^is  not '  faithful '  to  the  Master,  to  His  will  as  revealed,  or  to  the 
flock  which  he  is  commissioned  to  supply  with  ^  the  dncere  milk  of  the  word.'  The 
Christian  minister  is  bound  in  faithfulness  not  only  to  receive  the  truth  for  himself 
as  it  is  revealed  in  the  word,  but  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Grod  to  others, 
and  to  all,  in  so  far  as  he  knows  or  has  the  ability  and  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
it;  'not  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  mamfestation  of  the  truth 
commending  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  Qod.' 

In  perfect  consistency  with  faithfulness,  he  may  fitly  accommodate  his  language 
and  style  of  address,  and  the  special  applications  he  makes  of  Scripture  doctrine 
and  precept,  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings of  his  people,  or  of  those  to  whom  he  is  called  to  minister ;  but  he  must  beware 
of  yielding  to  demands  that  can  only  be  met  and  satisfied  by  eliminating  from  his 
preaching  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Not  a  few  in 
onr  day,  as  in  the  ages  and  generations  that  are  past,  have  a  strong  aversion  and 
repugnance  to  faithful  gospel  preaching,  or  to  what  they  call  '  dogma,'  as  if  Bible 
dogma  had  no  rational  baeds  and  no  regulative  or  practical  power  over  the  heart 
and  life ;  or  as  if,  in  anv  circumstances,  dogma  can  be  dispensed  with.  The 
broadest  latitudinarian  and  the  wildest  libcortine  are  as  much  under  the  influence 
of  dogma,  after  its  kind,  as  the  narrowest  of  the  narrow  in  the  theological 
sphere  or  in  the  ranks  of  the  scripturally  orthodox.  The  persons  to  whom  we 
refer  wish  sermons  to  have  the  freshness  of  novelty  rather  than  soundness  of 
doctrine ;  to  be  replete  with  interesting  description,  and  attaractive  imagery,  and 
literary  polish,  and  vapid  generalities,  rather  than  with  '  the  savour  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ '  or  *  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.'  They  wish  ministers  to 
abandon  the  old  theological  *rut,'  as  they  phrase  it;  to  refer  less  to  that  old^ 
antiquated  book  the  Bible ;  to  preach  to  the  times ;  and  to  adapt  their  discourses 
to  the  superior  enlightenment,  and  learning,  and  scientific  pre-eminence  of  the 
nineteenth  century, — to  the  prevailing  tastes  and  tendencies,  or  *  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.'  Latet  anguis  in  herhd.  Let  us  not  be  misled.  The  cry  about  preaching 
to  the  times,  or  in  accommodation  to  'modern  thought,'  to  the  doctrinally 
infinitesimal  results  of  '  the  higher  criticism,'  or  to  the  standpoint  of  '  advanced 
thinkers,'  is  with  not  a  few  but  a  convenient  pretext  for  seeking  to  get  rid  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Every  minister  who  fully  and  faithfully 
preaches  the  gospel,  preaches  to  the  times.  The  gospel,  alike  ih  its  substance  and 
in  its  form,  is  adapted  to  all  times,  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men,  and  in  all 
stages  of  civilisation  and  refinement.  It  can  never  become  enfeebled  or  effete. 
Like  its  divine  Author,  it  is  '  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  '  The 
word  of  the  I^ord  endureth  for  ever ;  and  this  is  the  word  which,  by  th^  gospel,  is 
preached  unto  you.'  While  corrupt  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  substantially 
the  same  remedy  must  be  prescribed,  and  proclaimed,  and  applied  for  its  regenera- 
tion and  renewal.  The  old  truth,  as  effectually  applied  by  the  quickening  Spirit, 
can  alone  make  the  '  old  man '  new,  set  fallen  man  on  his  feet  again,  and  restore 
him  to  the  favour,  the  image,  and  the  enjoyment  of  God. 

The  kind  of  preaching  that  meets  with  the  unqualified  conmiendation  of  mere 
litterateurs^  or  scientists,  or  worldly-minded  men,  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  and 
deprecated  than  the  preaching  of  the  driest  and  dullest  of  those  who  as  '  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God '  are  '  faithful '  to  the  right  and  the  true,  faithful  to 
€hrist  and  to  the  souls  of  men.  Amid  the  murmurs  and  clamour  of  '  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,'  of  the  '  mighty  and  noble '  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world  or 
in  commercial  circles,  the  Christian  mimster  is  to  be  imswervingly  faithful  to  the 
word  and  to  its  divine  Author ;  faithful  to  his  Lord  and  Master ;  faithful  to  '  the 
Church  of  the  saved,'  and  to  the  flock  which  he  has  undertaken  to  feed  '  with 
knowledge  and  understanding;'  faithful  in  dealing  with  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked,  *  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear ; '  faithful  in  proclaim- 
ing the  offer  of  a  &ee  and  full  salvation  through  '  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ' 
to  all  men  without  exception  and  without  distinction;  faithful  to  the  high  com- 
inisBion  he  has  received  as  '  an  ambassador  for  Christ,'  *  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the 
Srace  of  God.'  « Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord  when  He  cometh  shall  find 
*o  doing;    Amen  and  Amen.  ^  , 
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THE    BECTOR'S    call. 

*  Good  moniing,  Mis.  Mintj  I '  obsenred  the  rector,  as  the  door  opened  to  his 
knock. 

The  door  seemed  to  have  a  snrly  waj  with  it,  and  opened  scarcely  wide  enough 
to  let  the  rector  in,  although  Mrs.  Minty  invited  him  to  enter,  and  brushiog  some 
invisible  dost  from  a  chair  witii  her  apron,  asked  him  to  sit  down. 

The  rector  saw  at  a  glance  that  Mrs.  Minty  was  not  pleased,  but  he  could  not 
surmise  what  was  the  matter.  He  had  accidentally  heard  that  day  of  tiie  sickness 
of  her  daughter,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  called  to  see  the  young  girl.  Not 
seeming  to  notice  the  mother^s  manner,  he  said,  '  I  hear  that  Miss  Maria  is  sick.' 

*'  Yes  I  and  she  might  ha*  died  for  all  she^s  seen  of  you ! '  replied  Mrs.  Minty, 
with  an  energy  that  almost  shook  the  good  rector  out  of  his  seat.  The  rector  wss 
a  meek  man,  and  overlooking  the  rudeness  of  her  reply,  he  asked — 

*  How  long  has  she  been  sick?  * 

*'  Two  weeks,  and  over,'  said  the  mother. 

*'  Have  you  had  a  physician  ? '  inquired  the  rector. 

'Had  a  physician t  What  a  question!  Why,  the  girl  has  been  almost  deadt 
Had  a  physician ! '  These  last  words  Mrs.  Minty  fairly  ground  out  between  her 
teeth  with  ill-suppressed  scorn. 

It  now  became  evident  tiiat  Mrs.  Minty,  on  each  day  of  her  daughter's  sickness, 
and  the  rector's  delay  in  calling,  had  added  to  her  wrath,  and  it  had  now  reached 
a  degree  of  intensity  that  suggested  strategy  or  flight  The  rector  resolved  to  tiy 
the  former  first. 

'Ahl  you  have  had  a  physician P  he  observed.  'How  did  he  happen  to 
call?' 

'  How  did  he  happen  to  call  ?  Well,  did  any  one  ever  hear  such  a  question  as 
that?' 

^  Perhaps  some  one  told  him  Miss  Maria  was  sick ;  or  perhaps  he  was  passing, 
and  dropped  in,'  interjected  the  rector. 

'Do  you  suppose  I'd  let  my  own  daughter  lie  sick  in  the  house  and  not  send 
for  the  doctor  I '  fairly  screeched  Mrs.  Minty. 

*  Oh,  you  sent  for  him ! '  said  the  rector. 

'  Do  you  think  he'd  come  if  we  didn't  send  for  him  ?  How'd  he  know  Maria  w» 
sick?'  replied  the  mother,  looking  at  the  rector,  as  though  she  pitied  hi» 
stupidity. 

'  Do  you  always  send  for  the  physician  when  you  want  him  ? '  asked  the  rector 
withprovoking  mildness. 

'  Well,  I  declare ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Minty ;  '  what  do  you  ask  such  a  question  as 
that  for?' 

'  I  did  not  know,'  said  the  rector,  '  but  that  as  you  expected  the  clergyman  to 
find  out  as  best  he  could  that  your  daughter  was  sick,  without  sending  for  him^ 
you  might  do  the  same  with  the  physician.' 

Something  had  gradually  been  dawning  upon  Mrs.  Minty's  mind,  which  the 
last  words  of  the  rector,  uttered  with  inimitable  good  nature,  resolved  into  a  foil 
intellectual  surmise.  Her  severe  face  relaxed  into  a  broad  smile :  '  Oh,  I  see  1 '  sbo 
exclaimed.  '  I  thought  them  was  mighty  queer  questions.  Well,  I  guess  I  had 
ought  to  ha'  sent  for  you  too,  seeing  as  how  I  sent  for  the  doctor.  And  yott 
didn't  know  Maria  was  sick  ? ' 

*  No,'  observed  the  rector.  '  If  I  had  I  should  certainly  have  called  before  this* 
I  accidentally  heard  of  her  iUness  this  morning  for  the  first  time.' 

*  Well,  reidly,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  I  Step  this  way ;  Maria's  in  the  hack 
room ;  she'll  be  all  sorts  of  glad  to  see  you ! ' — The  Christian  Treasury. 

THE  SWEET  SINGEE  OF  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  victims  of  the  terrible  railway  disaster  at  Ashtabula,  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  was  Mr.  P.  P.  Bliss,  who^iad  done  a  great 
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work  in  the  sphere  of  modem  Christian  song.  He  ^nx)te  both  the  words  and 
the  music  of  ^  Hold  the  fort,'  '  Almost  persuaded/  '  Only  an  armour-bearer/ 
•Hallelujah,  *tis  done!'  'Jesus  lores  even  me,'  'More  to  follow,'  'Pull  for 
the  shore,'  'Let  the  lower  lights  be  burning,'  'Whosoever  will,'  'When  Jesua 
comes,'  and  others  also  of  the  more  popular  hymns  in  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
collection.  Mr.  Bliss  was  a  delightful  singer,  a  devoted  Sabbath-school  superin- 
tendent, an  earnest  evangelist,  and  a  consistent  Christian.  When  the  train 
went  down  at  Ashtabula,  he  could  have  escaped,  but  stayed  by  the  car,  and 
was  burned  to  death,  rather  than  leave  his  wife  and  children  to  perish.  Mr. 
Blias  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  spent  some  years  in  Chicago.  At  a 
meeting  in  that  town  held  shortly  after  his  death,  Mr.  Moody  announc^  the  sad 
event.  With  manifest  trouble  to  keep  back  the  sobs  and  tears,  he  repeated  those 
words  of  David,  '  Enow  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  in 
Israel? '  Then,  almost  unable  to  speak  for  weepmg,  he  said,  *  Let  us  lift  up  our 
hearts  to  God  in  silentprayer.'  The  Sunday  School  Times^  in  noticing  the  death 
of  Mr.  Bliss,  says :  '  He  is  sin^^g  a  new  song,  in  a  sweeter  strain  than  any  he 
ever  sounded  on  earth.  "  They  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and 
the  song  of  the  Lamb."  The  echo  of  that  song  he  caught  while  he  was  yet  with 
US,  when  he  sang : 

"  There's  a  part  in  that  ohorus  for  you  and  for  me. 
And  the  theme  of  our  praises  for  ever  will  be : 
Hallelujah!  'tis  done, 
I  believe  on  the  Son, 
I  am  saved  by  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  One." 

'^Sahhath  School  Magazine* 
PROGRESS  OF  MISSIONS. 

FiFTT-ONE  years  ago  Japan  was  hermetically  sealed  from  the  gospel ;  Dr.  Morrison 
was  allowed  to  enter  China,  but  as  the  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  there 
was  no  missionary  besides ;  Judson  and  his  wife  were  prisoners  in  Burmah,  where 
there  were  just  eighteen  Christian  natives ;  in  India,  even  Heber  was  compelled  to 
decline  baptizing  a  native  convert,  lest  he  might  '  excite  the  jealousy  of  those 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate.'  From  India  to  Syria  there  was  not  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Gross ;  Turkey  was  without  a  missionary,  and  the  Sultan  had  issued 
an  anathema  against  all  Chnstian  books ;  two  or  three  missionaries  were  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  two  or  three  more  in  the  south ;  Madagascar  had  scarcely  been 
entered ;  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  rejoicing  over  its  first  convert  in  New 
Zealand ;  and  only  the  first  fruits  were  being  slowly  gathered  in  the  South  Seas, 
Outside  Guiana  ajid  the  West  Indies,  there  were  not  6000  Christians  in  the  whole 
heathen  world. 

iyiwr,  in  China  there  are  thirty  Christian  churches  at  work,  and  the  number  of 
Christians  is  increasing  sixfold  each  decade.  Japan  welcomes  every  Christian 
teacher,  and  proclaims  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  the  weekly  festival.  For  every 
convert  that  there  was  in  Burmah,  there  are  now  a  thousand;  there  are  350  churches, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  work  is  done  by  native  missionaries.  There  are  2500  mis- 
sionary stations  in  India,  and  nearly  2000  of  them  manned  by  native  labourers, 
while  the  Christians  are  increasing  by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  in  ten  years. 
There  are  self-supporting  Christian  congregations  in  Persia  and  on  to  the  Black  Sea ; 
there  are  5000  communicants  gathered  into  the  mission  churches  of  Syria.  Gambia, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Liberia  have  powerful  Christian  communities  aggressive  upon 
the  neighbouring  heathen  with  the  aggression  of  the  gospel ;  there  are  40,000  com- 
municants in  the  churches  of  South  Africa,  and  45,000  children  in  the  schools ; 
Moffat  waited  years  for  a  single  conversion,  and  he  left  behind  him  populations  that 
cultivate  the  habits  of  civilised  life,  and  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue ;  there 
are  70,000  Christians  gathered  into  the  churches  of  Madagascar ;  Polynesia  is 
ftluioBt  entirely  Christian.  There  are  500,000  church  members  among  the  heathen, 
»nd  probably  not  less  than  two  millions  connected  by  ties  more  or  less  loose  with 
^e  Christian  settiements,  where  2300  missionaries  labour ;  and  this  is  the  result  of 
^  fifty  year*,— Rev,  W.  F.  Stevenson. 
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ALLON-BACHUTH. 
*  The  name  of  it  was  called  AUon-bachuth.*— Gbkesis  xxxv.  8. 
Allon-bachuth, — oak  of  weeping ! 
Where  my  dear  ones  now  lie  steeping, 
Till  dawns  the  resurrection  mom, 
When  Christ  shall  all  His  saints  adorn. 

Allon-bachuth, — oak  of  weeping  I 
Over  me  come  memories  creeping, 
Of  faces  vanished,  voices  stilled, 
And  places  vacant,  erewhile  filled. 

Allon-bachuth, — oak  of  weeping ! 
Sacred  dust  is  in  thy  keeping, 
Endeared  to  Him  who  is  life  s  Lord — 
The  Friend  of  man,— the  Eternal  Word. 

Allon-bachuth,—- oak  of  weeping  1 
Sadness  sowing,  gladness  reaping ; 
Fond  memories  linger  round  the  tomb, — 
Glad  gleams  of  glory  yet  to  come. 

Allon-bachath,^-oak  of  weeping ! 
Stricken  sore,  my  heart  is  leaping, 
Thrill'd  with  the  prospect  of  that  day 
When  tears  shall  all  be  wiped  away. 
Bournemouth.  R  D.  B. 


THE  WATER  OF  LIFE :  A  SONNET. 

We  follow  where  the  reapers'  feet  have  trod, 

We  glean  the  yellow  ridges  of  the  grain ; 
Nor  cease  our  gleaning  when  we  see  abroad 

The  uncut  treasures  growing  on  the  plain. 
But  yet  fatigue  comes  with  the  sultry  noon, 

And  rest  of  evening  seems  so  far  away. 
That  if  Thou  help  us  not,  our  strength  too  soon 

Will  in  the  scorching  sunlight  pass  away. 
We  toil  on  earth,  but  at  no  earthly  springs 

We  seek  the  cooling  water  that  may  be 
A  draught  to  quench  the  thirst  which  labour  brings  ; 

The  shallow  pools  and  changeful  tides  we  flee, 
The  marge  round  which  decay  for  ever  clings, 

And  living  waters  seek,  0  Christ,  from  Thee. 


J.  M.  M. 


HINTS  ABOUT  HOME. 


*  Home  '  is  one  of  the  most  significant  suggestskindly  ministration;  andindeWt 

words  in  our  whole  language.    It  em-  in  whatever  condition  we  may  be,  vhe 

bodies  everything  that  is  dehghtful.    If  heart  always  responds  to  the  oldsayjoft 

^e  axe  wearied,  the  very  mention  of  the  *  There  is  no  place  like  home.*   ^^J 

word  suggests  rest ;  if  we  are  sick,  it  .  many  other  phrases  are  built  on  ^m 
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flow  out  of  the  same  feeling.  ^Make 
yourself  at  home '  implies  an  invitation 
to  comfort  and  happiness ;  and  to  feel 

*  from  home '  means  that  we  are  neither 
happy  nor  comfortable.  If  this,  then, 
is  the  idea  of  home,  is  it  always  realized? 
It  is  to  be  feared  not.  In  S<^ool  Board 
prosecutions,  and  in  the  details  of  sad 
cases  of  family  quarrels  and  disruptions 
before  the  courts  of  law,  we  get  ter- 
rible glimpses  into  the  inner  life  of 
families,  showing  that  there  are  many 
homes  the  abodes  of  untold  wretched- 
ness. No  doubt  these  are  extreme  cases; 
but  apart  from  such,  there  are  myriads 
of  homes  where  the  sum  of  happiness 
falls  very  far  short  of  what  it  xnight  be. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this?  Un- 
doubtedly just  what  we  all  wot  of,  and 
vhich  is  the  cause  of  the  imperfection 
of  everything  on  earth,  namely,  our  own 
imperfection.  But  may  not  some  of  the 
disturbing  elements  be  sought  out  and  at 
least  greatly  lessened,  if  not  altogether 
removed?  And  surely  this  is  worth 
consideration ;  for  is  not  the  welfare  of 
home-life  just  the  very  object  which 
all  movements  in  the  way  of  progress, 
whether  in  behalf  of  education,  civilisa- 
tion, or  Christianity,  have  in  view  ? 

Some  years  ago,  what  was  called  a 

*  happy  family*  was  carried  about  for 
exhibition.  This  family  consisted  of 
various  animals  of  known  antagonistic 
tendencies,  which,  however,  hiS  been 
trained  to  live  in  peace  and  concord. 
A  cat  could  lookUt  a  bird  without  show- 
ing any  desire  to  spring  upon  and  devour 
it,  and  a  dog  could  dwell  m  peace  beside 
a  cat.  But  I  doubt  if  this  training 
system  would  secure  the  same  end  in  a 
family  of  human  beings;  so  we  may  set 
down  as  a  primary  necessary  to  hap- 
piness in  such  a  family,  agreement  in 
their  leading  tastes  and  views.  Not 
that  they  are  to  look  at  and  see  every- 
thing iu  the  same  light,  and  be  all 
merdy  echoes  of  each  other ;  but  they 
must  all  be  looking  in  the  same  direction, 
and  tending  towi^ds  the  same  point  in 
the  great  general  matters  of  taste  and 
opmion,  or,  like  two  ships  sailing  to 
different  ports,  they  will  soon  part 
company,  and  be,  in  reality  at  least,  if 
not  in  appearance,  far  apart.  They 
must  also  be  bound  together  by  the 
«trong  and  subtle  tie  of  love,  or  rather, 
like  a  briffht  atmosphere,  it  must  sur- 
round and  envelope  them.  But  even 
vhen  both  of  these  exist,  although  they 


comprehend  a  great  deal,  they  do  not 
comprehend  and  will  not  aooomplish 
evexything.  A  home,  like  a  kingdom, 
must  have  a  ffovemment,  and  it  must 
have  laws;  and  these  must  have  to  do 
not  only  with  the  subjects  themselves^ 
but  with  all  the  arrangements  for  their 
daily  life.  We  hear  much  about  woman's 
mission,  but  no  doubt  any  woman  who 
has  such  a  kingdom  has  her  mission  very 
evidently  before  her.  And  I  venture  to 
say,  that  if  all  women  who  have  this 
mission  were  to  fulfil  it  rightly,  very  few 
other  missions  would  be  needed;  and  how 
best  to  accomplish  it  may  well  tax  the 
energies  of  the  wisest  and  the  best.  But 
the  surest  way  to  succeed  in  this,  as  in 
anything  else,  is  to  have  our  heart  iu 
it.  It  must  be  the  work  you  like  the 
best,  and  you  must  find  your  greatest 
pleasure  in  it.  Many  people  are  tried 
with  an  uncongenial  occupation.  They 
have  to  work  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a 
day  at  something  they  do  not  like,  and 
look  to  their  evening  hours  as  their  time 
of  enjoyment.  But  in  the  home,  when 
rightly  ordered,  work  and  enjoyment  go 
hand  in  hand;  and  indeed,  to  any  rightiy 
feeling  person,  the  greatest  pain  would 
be  to  be,  by  some  direful  necessity,  kept 
away  from  this  kingdom.  With  what 
a  sad  heart  we  have  sdl  read  that  pathetie 
episode  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin^  where  the 
poor  slave  is  kept  from  the  sick-bed  of 
her  child  by  the  cruel  caprice  of  her 
mistress,  and  felt  that  this  was  indeed 
the  culmination  of  the  horrors  of 
slavery  1 

Well,  as  we  used  to  do  in  geography 
when  learning  about  a  country,  let  us 
inquire  as  to  the  extent  of  this  kingdom. 
What  are  its  boundaries  ?  Why,  it  has 
none ;  its  possibilities  reach  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  even  to  eternity  itself. 
You  may  think  your  sphere  a  very  small 
one, — shutin  by  the  four  walls  of  ahouse, 
— but,  like  the  philosopher's  garden,  it  is 
*  wondrous  high.'  Then,  what  are  its 
products?  Ah!  that  depends  upon  you. 
How  you  till  the  soil,  and  what  seed  you 
cast  in,  determines  whether  the  crop 
shall  be  heart-burnings  and  strife  and 
discord,  or  love  and  joy  and  peace.  Now 
in  this  kingdom  there  are  different 
departments,  although  they  border  very 
closely,  indeed  almost  run  into  each 
other.  There  is  the  material  and  there 
is  the  spiritual,  and  both  must  be  very 
carefully  looked  to.  The  care  of  the 
body  is  an  important  part,  although 
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some  are  dispoeed  to  undeiraloe  it;  and 
the  daily  miniatration  here  inTolvea  a 
Trcmderral  amount  of  minute  care  and 
trouble,  whether  it  is  attended  to  per- 
sonally or  by  deputy. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  a  comprehensiye  view  of  the  situa- 
tion be  taken,  and  the  amount  of  means 
available  for  different  purposes  ascer- 
tained. The  right  settlement  of  the 
question,  How  much  money  and  time 
am  I  justified  in  expending  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  that  ?  will  save  a  great 
amount  of  worry  and  worse  iSter- 
wards.  Having  ascertained  this,  many 
difficulties  vaniiSi,  and  your  efforts  can 
be  concentrated  on  what  you  really 
have  to  do,  without  vain,  and  it  may  be 
tantalizing,  glances  aside  at  what  you 
might  wish  to  do.  In  some  cases  this 
may  be  much  more  difficult  than  in 
others,  but,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  question 
of  degree;  and  the  man  with  £300  a  year, 
and  small  leisure,  well  managed,  may 
live  a  far  richer  and  happier  and  more 
dignified  life  than  another  with  £3000 
a  year,  and  ample  leisure,  carelessly 
squandered.  We  must  getabove  the  idea 
tnat  much  money  is  necessary  to  much 
happiness,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
prevalent  and  the  most  degrading  mis- 
take of  our  day.  But  we  must  always 
remember  ^at  whatever  we  have  should 
be  well  spent,~in  the  advancement  of 
the  health,  the  real  comfort,  and  the 
right  education  of  our  children,  as  well 
asin  ministering  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
It  would  be  well,  also,  in  our  calculations 
to  lay  aside  something  for  possible 
unforeseen  emergencies,  and  always,  in 
order  to  be  really  independent,  to  live 
rather  within  our  income  than  above  it. 
Then  what  are  we  to  suppose  necessary 
for  the  health,  comfort,  and  good  educa- 
tion of  our  children?  Of  course  the 
answer  will  rightly  be  different  in 
different  cases.  But  all  children  should 
have,  if  possible,  plenty  of  wholesome 
food ;  airy,  sunny  houses ;  well-fitting, 
comfortable,  and  tasteful  clothing ;  an 
atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  around  them; 
and  a  thorough  education.  But  restless 
efforts  after  needless  and  often  tawdry 
and  unsatisfactory  ornamentation, 
vulgar  competition  with  vain  and  foolish 
neighbours,  or  even  with  those  who  are 
neither  vain  nor  foolish,  but  only  richer, 
and  who  can  but  laugh  at  or  pity  the 
futile  efforts  to  outvie  them ;  surdy  none 
o{  these  are  necessary,  and  are  so  absurd 


that  it  seems  almost  an  impertinence  to 
name  them,  were  it  not  that  we  see  bo 
much  of  this  strife  after  vainglory  all 
around, — ^the  owner  of  £100  a  year  wish- 
ing to  appear  as  if  she  had  £200,  while 
she  who  has  £200  is  in  hot  pursuit  of, 
and  rivalry  with,  her  who  has  £400, — 
the  whole  game,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
having  a  most  deteriorating  and  de- 
moralizing influence  on  those  engaged 
in  it,  and  perhaps  also  ending  in  serious 
monetary  difficulties  to  themselves  and 
others  connected  with  them.  The  old 
story  of  the  frog  and  the  ox  is  still  too 
frequently  reprc^uced  in  daily  life. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  strong 
necessity  for  truthfulness  being  at  the 
foundation  of  every  household.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  always  to 
keep  faith  with  children,  no  matter  at 
what  expense.  They  are  keen  observen 
and  sharp  reasoners ;  and  if  they  see  you 
making  promises  and  breaking  them, 
they  mil  soon  learn  to  do  the  same.  A 
story  is  told  of  Sir  William  Napier  meet- 
ing a  child  in  great  distress  one  day.  He 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  found 
that  she  had  broken  >  jug,  and  was 
afraid  to  go  home  without  it.  He 
immediately  thought  of  giving  her 
money  to  buy  another,  but  lu4>pened 
not  to  have  any  with  him.  However,  he 
asked  the  child  to  meet  him  at  the  same 
place  and  hour  next  day,  and  she  would 
get  the  money.  As  it  happened,  he  was 
invited  to  dinner  next  day,  and  would 
have  liked  much  to  have  accepted  the 
invitation,  but  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  of  a  previous  engagement,  and 
kept  his  promise  to  the  child.  This  was 
only  right,  but  I  fear  many  would  have 
acted  otherwise.  Few  people,  I  dare- 
say, would  think  themselves  justified  in 
telling  a  bare  and  gratuitous  falsehood ; 
but  how  many  there  are  who  think  it 
quite  allowable  to  go  aside  from  the 
truth  to  accomplish  any  desirable  end, 
especially  if  the  untruth  does  not,  as 
they  think,  harm  any  one  else  !  Then 
the  scheming  and  plottings  and  intriga- 
ings  by  which  society  is  ramified  and 
undermined  are  endless,  and  that  even 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  good 
results.  It  seems  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  that  the  end  can  never  jusiafy 
the  means.  I  have  known  wives  try  to 
*"  manage  ^  and  manoeuvre  so  as  to  get 
their  husbands  to  do  what  they  wished 
without  knowing  it.  Would  it  not  be 
far  nobler  to  act  a  straightforward  por^ 
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and  not  in  snch  a  way  as  woidd  be  an 
insult  even  to  petted  children.  Then 
mothers  are  sometimes  so  infatuated  as 
to  famish  their  children  with  the  means 
of  indulgence  oat  of  their  faiher^s  know- 
ledge. I  have  not  known  any  case  of  this 
kind  that  has  not  resulted  in  wretched* 
nees  and  rain;  and,  indeed,  conld  any* 
thing  be  more  degrading  and  sui- 
cidal? Instead  of  this,  there  should 
be  the  utmost  openness  in  the  family. 
Let  everything  be  done  above  board  and 
in  the  broad  light  of  day ;  and  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  the 
exceeding  desirableness  of  making  com- 
panions of  our  children.  We  would  do 
well  to  take  them  on  fitting  occasions 
into  our  counsel.  When  anyl£ing  affect- 
bg  the  general  welfare  is  to  be  decided, 
let  them  hear  it  talked  about,  and  let 
them  even  make  their  own  suggestions. 
Let  them  feel  interested  and  show  their 
interest  in  everything  that  concerns  the 
family.  A  former  generation  kept  them- 
selves aloof  from  their  children,  and 
treated  them,  as  a  rule,  more  like 
machines  than  children.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  There  should  be  a  thorough 
understanding  and  [^mpathy  among 
all  the  members  of  a  family. 

Owing  to  the  changes  which  the 
inventions  and  habits  of  recent  years 
have  brought  about,  while  household 
labour  has  been  reduced  in  some  respects, 
still,  as  a  whole,  domestic  machinery  has 
got  much  more  complicated  than  it  used 
to  be;  and  imless  the  mistress  of  a 
household,  whether  large  or  small,  take 
care  to  keep  the  wheels  well  oiled  by 
care  and  patience,  and  forethought  and 
kindness,  her  children  and  servants 
&Hke  will  get  disheartened  and  im- 
bappy.  The  young  servant,  who  has 
just  come  out  of  a  rough-and-ready, 
though  honest  and  virtuous  family, 
Bhould  be  made  to  feel  that  she  is  re- 
spected for  her  honesty,  and  not  despised 
for  her  clumsiness,  but  led  on  to  neater 
and  tidier  habits.  The  child  who  has 
made  brave  and  persevering  efforts  to 
learn  his  lesson  thoroughly,  should  re- 
ceive an  encouraging  word  and  smile. 
The  little  active-spirited  boy  who  can't 
get  out  on  a  wet  forenoon,  should  be 
gently  guided  to  some  quiet  and  in- 
teresting occupation.  The  little  girl 
who  has  broken  her  pet  doll  should  feel 
that  her  mother  sympathizes  with  her. 
In  such  quiet  and  unobtrusive  ways, 
iQore  real  good  may  be  accomplished 


than  by  the  entertaining  of  a  large  party 
of  distinguished  guests,  or  by  makmg  a 
round  of  calls  supposed  to  be  absdutely 
incumbent. 

Then,  as  children  grow  up,  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  th^  are  usefully 
employed.  Boys,  as  a  matter  of  oourse, 
be^  to  learn  a  trade  or  study  for  a 
profession,  but  with  girls  it  is  different. 
Where  they  do  not  need  to  work  in 
order  to  support  themselves,  they  are 
often  condemned  to  a  wearisome  life  of 
idleness,  inanity,  and  ermui.  Now  this 
should  never  be  the  case.  Let  them  be 
taught  to  take  an  active,  intelligent, 
and  practical  interest  in  others  who  may 
need  their  help ;  and  in  most  cases,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  them  to  cultivate 
some  talent  or  gift  specially,  so  that 
they  might  be  independent,  in  case  their 
riches,  as  not  unfrequently  happens, 
take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away  ? 
At  present,  too,  young  people  are  very 
much  exposed  to  worldly  temptations, 
and  these  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  Sirens  lurk  around  in  every 
d&ection,  with  their  enchanting  voices 
luring  on  myriads  to  destruction.  While 
for  one  circle  there  is  the  opera  and  the 
racecourse,  for  .another  there  is  the 
*  Gaiety '  and  the  humbler  dicing  match, 
and  for  all,  the  allurements  of  show  and 
luxury,  to  an  extent  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  so  that 
there  is  need  to  see  that  our  daughters 
are  not  unnerved  by  luxury,  and  our 
sons  unmanned  by  over-indulgence.  Our 
forefathers  had  difficulties  to  contend 
with  of  which  the  present  generation 
know  nothing ;  but  it  is  just  possible 
that  we  may  miss  in  them  the  sterner 
virtues  of  self-reliance  and  perseverance 
in  the  face  of  obstacles  by  which  these 
others  were  characterized.  I  have  heard 
of  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant,  which  was 
brought  from  a  foreign  land  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ; 
but  though  every  care  was  taken  of  it, 
and  every  advantage  seemed  to  be  given 
to  it,  it  withered  and  pined  almost  to 
death.  At  last  it  occurred  to  the  gar- 
dener to  take  it  out  of  the  pot  in  which 
it  was,  and  put  it  in  another.  There 
it  throve  and  flourished  in  renewed 
beauty  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  pot 
in  which  it  had  been  was  made  of  a 
substance  which  was  poison  to  the 
flower.  I  fear  that  many  rare  and 
goodly  plants  among  our  children  are 
being    poisoned    by    the   atmosphere 
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wHclv,  perhaps  all  unknown  to  their 
parents,  they  are  breathing.  Bat  while 
tmlawf  al  and  pemidons  indulgences  are 
forbidden,  suitable  enjoyments  must  not 
be  withheld.  A  plant  will  die  when 
cramped  for  space  or  depriTed  of  light 
and  air,  as  well  as  when  poisoned  by 
some  noxious  substance.  The  pleasant 
periodical  should  be  taken  in,  the  enter- 
taining and  improving  book  should  be 
furnished,  and,  as  opportunity  offers, 
society  and  amusements  of  a  right  and 
elevating  kind  should  be  cultivated  and 
frequented.  I  don^t  know  a  more 
powerful  element  in  the  forming  of 
young  people^s  character  than  their 
surrounoings  at  home.  Even  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  oentiuy,  the 
memory  of  happy  early  days  will  come 
over  the  soul  like  a  breath  from  '  Araby 
the  Blest,'  and  lift  it  iuto  a  higher  and 
holier  atmosphere,  and  be  a  mighty 
influence  for  good. 

But,  after  all,  however  we  may  suc- 
ceed in  making  our  homes  happy,  we 
must  never  forget  that  '  here  there  is 
none  abiding,'  and  it  is  only  as  our 
plans  and  actions  serve  for  fitting  our- 
selves and  our  children  for  the  eternal 
home  above,  that  they  are  really  valu- 
able. Now  we  can  do  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  bringing  before  our  children 
the  importance  of  rdigion.  We  can 
tell  them  that  without  faith  it  is  impoe- 
fiible  to  please  God ;  that  in  Bia  favour 
there  is  life,  and  His  loving-kindness 
is  better  than  life ;  that  to  love  Him 
with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  strength 
and  mind  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment, but  we  cannot  put  that  love 
into  their  hearts.  This  must  be  done 
*  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.'  Are  we 
not  apt  to  forget  this?  An  old  Nor- 
wegian fable  tells  of  a  king  whose 
favourite  son  was  threatened  by  a  ter- 
rible and  mysterious  danger.  His 
friends,  all  with  their  various  resources, 
— one  with  his  great  strength,  another 
with  his  quick  hearing,  and  so  on,-— 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  cordon  around  him 
to  protect  him.  His  mother,  more 
desperately  alive  to  the  danger  of  her 
beloved  son,  sought  to  enlist  the  in- 
visible powers  in  his  behalf,  and  the 
forces  of  nature  and  all  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  world.  In  all  directions 
she  made  her  appeal,  and  everywhere 


she  was  listened  to  and  her  prayer 
granted;  but  one  omisdon  she  made, 
and  that  undid  the  whole.  One  small 
plant  she  overlooked,  and  from  that 
small  plant  was  taken  the  dart  that 
pierced  the  cherished  Baldur's  eye  and 
caused  his  death.  With  all  our  care  at 
its  best,  and  all  our  affection  at  its 
strongest,  what  poor  impotent  creatures 
we  are  I  Let  us  grateiully  and  believ- 
ingly  commit  our  highest  interests  and 
our  dearest  desires  into  the  hands  of 
the  Father  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  for  He  can  bring  to  pass  that 
which  concerns  us. 

A  woman  was  speaking  to  her  minister 
lately  about  a  son  who  had  left  her, 
from  whom  she  had  not  heard  for  a 
long  time,  and  about  whom  she  had 
very  dark  forebodings.  The  minister 
said,  *Well,  he  seems  beyond  your 
readi  now,  Mt  you  can  still  commend 
him  to  the  care  of  his  Father  in 
heaven.'  The  woman  looked  as  if  this 
were  a  new  thought  to  her,  and  showed 
but  too  evidenSy  that  it  was  what 
she  had  never  thought  of  doing  for 
her  son.  But  whatever  we  neglect,  let 
us  not  neglect  this  mighty  weapon,  the 
power  of  which  it  is  beyond  our  finite 
minds  to  grasp.  The  late  Dr.  George 
Wilson  us^  to  tell  what  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  was  produced  on  him 
by  hearing  his  mother,  as  she  bent  over 
him  and  his  brother  when  in  bed  and 
supposed  to  be  asleep,  saying, '  God  bless 
theladsP 

All  who  have  brought  up  a  family 
must  look  back  on  many  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  with  grave  regret. 
They  can  but  say,  'The  good  Lord 
pardon  us,  and  avert  the  consequences 
of  our  ignorance  and  short-sightedness  P 
Those  whose  children  are  still  around 
them  would  do  well  not  to  neglect  the 
present  moment,  for  while  they  are 
busy  here  and  there  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity will  be  gone.  Let  them  remember 
that  there  is  no  greater  work  that  tbej 
can  do,  than  so  to  train  them  up  thi^ 
'their  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown 
up  in  their  youth,  and  their  daughters 
may  be  as  comer  stones,  polished  after 
the  similitude  of  a  palace.'  And  then 
the  reward!  *I  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in 
truth.' 

LS. 
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THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— The  writer  of  the  article  in  this 
month's  number  of  the  Magazine  on 
*  Creed  Revision,'    adverting    to    the 
subject   of  infant   salvation,  remarks 
that  'on  this  point  the   language  of 
the  Confession  is  ambiguous,  and  was 
the  result  of   a  compromise  between 
conflicting  opinions  in  the  Westminster 
Aflsembly ;  but  whatever  interpretation 
any  one  may  put  on  the  words  of  the 
Confession,  there  is  a  general  under- 
standing that  any  minister  may  teach, 
without  hindrance,  that  aU  infants  shall 
be  saved.'    The  statement  in  the  Con- 
fession is  this :  '  Elect  infants,  dying  in 
infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worked^ 
when,  and  where,  and  how  He  pleaseth.' 
This  language  is  doubtless  ambiguous. 
It  does  not  expressly  determine  whether 
or  not  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are 
elect,  and  shall  therefore  be  saved ;  and 
a  more  explicit  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject wodd  Blill,  I  think,  be  inadmissible. 
Dr.  A.  A.    Hodge  remarks  that   the 
phrase  *  elect  infants '  '  is  not  intended 
to  suggest  that  there  are  any  infants 
not  elect,'  but  simply  to  intimate  that 
'  the  salvation  of  each  infant,  precisely 
as  the  salvation  of  every  adnlt,  must 
have  its  absolute  ground  in  the  sovereign 
election  of  God.    This,'  he  adds,  '  would 
be  just  as  true  if  all  adults  were  elected, 
as  it  is  now  that  only  some  adults  are 
elected.'    There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  phrase  ^  elect   adults,' 
were  it  used,  would  at  once  suggest  the 
fact  that  there  were  adults  not  elect. 
The  precise  bearing  of  the  lanugo  on 
the  question  of  infant  salvation  is,  I 
apprehend,  to  be  ascertained  by  consi- 


deration of  the  design  or  import  of  the 
statement  in  which  it  is  found.  This 
statement,  then,  does  not  form  part  of 
the  chapter  which  treats  of  'God's 
eternal  decree,'  but  of  that  which'  re- 
lates to  '  effectual  calling ; '  and  it 
occurs  in  the  section  that  is  intended  to 
indicate  how  elect  persons  *  incapable 
of  being  called  by  the  ministry  of  the 
word,'  are  saved :  they  are  regenerated 
and  sanctified,  it  is  taught,  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  inmiedyLately,  or  without  the  use 
of  means.  Considered  in  this  view,  the 
statement,  it  wiU  be  seen,  does  not 
divide  infants  into  two  classes,  elect 
and  non-elect,  but  simply  distinguishes 
the  case  of  elect  persons  dying  in  infancy 
from  that  of  those  who  grow  up,  and 
become  capable  of  being  called  by  the 
gospel,  llie  phrase  '  elect  infants '  is 
an  unhappy  one,  since  all  mankind, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man  and  one 
woman,  are  or  have  been  infants  ;  and 
the  decree  of  election  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  Jiaving  any  peculiar  relation 
to  the  infantile  state  of  human  beings. 
The  statement  refers  exclusively  to  per- 
sons dying  in  infancy;  and  this  limita- 
tion renders  imnecessary  a  previous  use 
of  the  appellation  'infants.'  It  would 
be  made  quite  unobjectionable  if  the 
word  'persons'  were  substituted  for 
'  infants.'  '  Elect  persons  dying  in  in- 
fancy are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh 
when,  and  where,  and  how  He  pleaseth. 
So  also  are  all  other  elect  persons  who 
are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called 
by  the  xninistry  of  the  word.' — I  am, 
etc.,  A.  D.  M. 

19th  May. 


THE  RULING  ELDER  AS  MODERATOR 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— In  your  June  number,  page  288, 
paragraph  2,  you  mention  two  elders  as 
worthy  of  all  honour,  both  for  them- 
selves and  as  representative  men.  And 
your  testimony  is  true.  Well,  how  shidl 
the  Synod  honour  such  men  ?  By 
letting  them  get  a  tiu:n  in  the  Mode- 
rator's chair ! 
But,  says  Dr.  Dryasdust,  of  which 


class  there  linger  a  few,  happily  very 
few,  among  us,  *How  can  laymen  fill 
such  a  post  ?  and  who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing?' 

First  of  all,  my  good-hearted  Doctor, 
do  you  really  use  the  term  layman,  and 
have  you  forgotten  so  much  Church 
history,  as  not  now  to  know  that  this 
contemptuous  nickname  was  invented 
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by  the  bastard  priesthood  of  Rome,  aad 
applied  to  the  flock  of  Christ,  from 
whom  they  took  away  the  cap  of 
blessing,  and  from  whose  criminal  tri- ' 
btmals  they  declared  themselves  exempt? 
Happily  our  divinity  studenia  so  identify 
themselves  with  the  Laos^  that  each 
hopes  that,  when  licensed,  he  will  prove 
to  be  a  popular  haun  in  eve^  vaweancy 
to  which  he  is  appointed.  By  the  way, 
7%e  Life  of  a  Scottish  Probationer 
shows  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift 

Then,  again,  beloved  Dr.  D.,  comes 
your  next  question :  *  What  precedent 
can  you  show  on  behalf  of  what  you 
support  ? ' 

My  first  precedent  is  that  of  George 
Buchanan,  whose  Latinity  had  not  a 
superior,  if  indeed  an  equal,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  over  which  he  once  presided.* 
My  second  is  the  Moderator  of  that 
Church  in  this  present  year,  who  was 

*  *  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish 
Church  he  sat  as  a  Bootor  from  the  year 
1563  to  1567,  in  which  last  year  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  chosen  Moderator.*     Vide 


once  a  minister  at  Galashiels,  but  is 
now  probably  contented  to  be  called  a 
ruling  elder. 

Our  own  Church,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the 
most  elastic  of  British  Presbyterians, 
and  I  use  the  word  in  the  most  honour- 
able sense.  The  very  fact  of  their 
relieving  future  ordainees  from  eaSo- 
cation  entitles  them  to  the  thanks  of 
every  humane  society  in  the  kingdom. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  these  remarks  draw 
out  some  replies,  both  pro  et  con.-^ 
Yours  respectfully, 

An  Old  Beueyeb. 

P.5.— Allow  me  to  add,  that  if  the 
Synod  choose  to  begin  with  the  Edin- 
burgh Professor  of  Moral  Philoeophj, 
I  would  be  delighted.  Did  Dr.  C.'s 
efforts  as  minister  of  Greyfriars,  Glas- 
gow, ever  come  up  to  what  he  now 
does  for  the  Synod? 

bth  June  1877. 

article  '  Qeoige  Buchanan  *  in  Chamber^ 
Biogrcmkical  Dictumary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen, 
published  by  Blackie  is  Son,  1835,  yoL  i 
p.  404. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH. 


Monday,  May  21. 
The  sittings  of   the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  were  resumed  to-day  in  John  Sti'eet 
Churdbi,  Glasgow — Mr.  France,  Moderator. 

THE  IMPOSITION  OF  HAin>S. 

Mr.  J.  CoBBETT,  Glasgow,  read  answers 
prepared  by  a  committee  to  the  reasons  of 
dissent  by  Mr.  Brown,  Paisley,  and  others, 
against  the  Synod's  decision  in  regard  to 
the  Imposition  of  Hands  at  Ordinations. 
These  were  adopted. 

GIFT  TO  THE  SYNOD. 

Dr.  Johnston,  Goyan,  stated  that  a  friend 
of  his  was  prepared  to  make  a  present  to  the 
Synod  of  an  admirable  portrait  in  oil  of  the 
Bey.  W.  Philip,  the  first  Antiburgher  minis- 
ter of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  if  the  Synod  would 
accept  it  and  hang  it  in  tiieir  rooms. 

The  Synod  accepted  the  gift,  and  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor. 

the  pboposed  boyal  commission  on 
intempebanob. 

Dr.  Bbid.  Edinburgh,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing memorial  on  this  subject,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  send  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment : — 

*That  your  memorialists,  who  represent 
^26  congregations,  comprising  172,170  mem- 
bers, are  of  opinion  that  the  present  is  a  time 
urgently  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Itoyal  Commission  for  the  following  pur- 


poses : — (1)  To  inquire  into  the  connectioii 
between  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  and 
the  public-house  system  in  ScoUand;  and 
(2)  to  inquire  into  the  connection  between 
intemperance  and  general  licentiousness, 
especially  the  vice  of  prostitution.  That 
your  memorialists  respectfully  submit  the 
following  reasons:— That  it  is  their  con- 
viction that  intemperance  and  its  accom- 
panying evils  are  promoted  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  pre- 
sent licensing  system  for  obtaining  and  using 
intoxicating  liquors ;  that  what  are  termed 
grocers'  licences  are  on  this  account  speci- 
ally objectionable ;  that,  notwithstanding  the 
beneficial  results  which  have  attended  the 
operation  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  and 
the  more  recent  measure  introdnced  into 
Parliament  by  Dr.  Cameron,  intemperance 
continues  on  the  increase,  especially  among 
mere  lads  and  middle-a^ed  women ;  and  that 
more  stringent  restriction  and  regulation  of 
the  liquor  traffic  is  consequently  required. 
Finally,  that  to  your  memorialists  it  appears 
reasonable  that  the  ratepayers  of  specified 
districts  be  legally  empowered  to  restrict,  or 
entirely  suppress,  the  liquor  traffic  in  these 
districts  if  they  be  so  disposed.* 

A  memorial  was  also  submitted,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  send  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, against  the  Contagious  1^'seases  Acts, 
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on  the  ground  that  snch  Aots  were  ag^nst 
the  best  interests  of  public  morality  and  the 
liighest  welfare  of  tne  communitv.  These 
memorials  were  adopted. 

STNOD  HAUL  AOOOMMODATION. 

Dr.  BoBBRT  Jeffbbt  gave  in  a  report  In 
regard  to  the  defective  Uall  aocommodation 
in  Edinbnrgh. 

It  appeared  that  the  accommodation  for 
the  Synod  itself,  as  also  for  the  Mission 
Board  and  the  Library,  had  become  inade- 
quate, but  the  committee  were  unable  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  remedying  this  state 
of  matters  on  account  of  their  limited  powers. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  additional  space  would 
require  to  be  obtained  if  an  improvement  was 
to  be  made.  That  could  be  acquired  by  pur- 
chasiog  the  adjoining  property,  No.  7  Queen 
Street,  but  would  inyolve  the  expenditure  of 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  it  was  for 
the  Synod  to  determine  whether  it  was  pre- 
pftred  to  sanction  such  an  expenditure.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  committee 
should  be  reappointed  and  enlarged,  and 
definite  powers  and  instructions  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Bbown,  Paisley,  moved  in  accordance 
with  the  committees  report, — the  motion 
giving  the  committee,  as  enlarged,  powers 
to  take  such  steps  as  they  should  see  best 

Mr.  Inqlis,  Johnstone^  pointed  out  that  on 
the  present  Synod  premises  there  was  a  debt 
of  over  £500,  and  he  hoped  tiiat  the  conamit- 
tee  would  not  get  unlimited  powers  to  run 
into  debt. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Finance  Oom- 
mittee  should  be  included  in  this  committee, 
and  this  having  been  agreed  to,  the  motion 
V18  passed. 

mSSlONABT  PRESBTTEBIES  AND  THS 
WESTMIN8TBB  8TANDABD9. 

The  Committee  on  the  Bepresentation  of 
Missionary  Presbyteries,  in  their  report  on 
this  subject,  recalled  the  drcumstanoes  which 
led  to  synodical  action. 

In  1874,  a  request  was  made  by  several 
missionaries  for  a  formula  to  enable  them  to 
meet  a  long-felt  difficulty  in  the  mission  field, 
in  reference  to  office-bearers  in  the  churches 
there  being  required  to  avow  adherence  to 
the  Westminster  standards.  The  desire  for 
relief  expressed  by  these  brethren  in  no  way 

rQg  nrom  a  want  of  loyal  adherence  to 
doctrines  of  these  venerable  symbols, 
either  on  their  own  part  or  on  the  part  of 
the  churches  under  their  care ;  it  proceeded 
entirely  from  the  special  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Missionaries  had 
great  doubts  in  their  own  minds  whether  it 
was  right  to  exact  from  native  ministers  or 
elders  a  vow  of  adherence  to  the  teaching  of 
hooks  which  they  had  never  read  and  had  no 
opportunity  of  reading;  and  it  had  often 
occurred  Uiat  the  consciences  of  converts 
constrained  them  to  decline  office  under  such 
conditions.  Twenty-eight  returns  from  pres- 
byteries to  the  Synod's  remit  on  these  sub- 
jects had  been  received.  T  wenty-fi  ve  of  these 
approved  in  general  of  the  rules  and  formula 
embodied  in  the  report  submitted  for  con- 
sideration, and  three  more  or  less  expressed 
disapproval. 
A  fonnuU  for  native  ministers  and  elders 


at  their  ordination  in  misaUm  ehurchea,  wis 
suggested  for  the  adoption  of  Qm  Synod,  the 
preamble  setting  forth  that — 

*  Whereas  it  is  judg^ed  expedient  to  enact 
the  following  formula,  to  oe  used  at  the 
ordination  of  native  ministers  and  elders  in 
Foreign  Mission  Churches,  as  more  suitable 
to  their  special  circimistances  than  the  one 
in  use  by  the  home  Church,  the  Synod  con- 
siders it  right  to  declare  that  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  are  our  recognised  sub- 
ordinate standards  of  Scripture  truth;  and 
that  all  office-bearers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  required  to  have  their  teaching 
judged  b^  the  doctrine  of  said  standards  as 
received  in  this  Church.' 

Following  this  is  a  series  of  ninn  questions 
to  be  put  to  native  ministers  and  elderd  before 
ordination : — 

*lst,  Do  you  believe  in  God — in  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit — the  one  living 
and  true  God?  2d,  Do  you  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  ifew  Testaments  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  only  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  ?  8d,  Do  you  believe 
that  the  human  race  have,  by  disobeying  the 
divine  law,  fallen  into  sin  and  misery — that 
God  in  His  gpreat  love  sent  His  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world  to  die  as  a  sacrifice  for 
our  sins — ^that  through  Him  He  freely  offereth 
pardon  and  eternal  Rfe  to  all  men  for  their 
receiving  them  in  faith — and  that  He  giveth 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  renew,  sanctify,  and 
endue  with  all  saving  grace  every  one  who 
believeth  in  Jesus?  4th,  Are  you  persuaded 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  King 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  has  therein  appointed 
a  government  distinct  from,  and  not  subordi- 
nate to,  civil  government  ?  Do  you  acknow- 
ledge your  obligation  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  gospel  for  establishing  His  spiritual 
kingdom  in  all  the  earth,  and  to  this  end  do 
you  resolve  to  labour  for  His  name's  sake, 
faithful  unto  death,  that  you  may  receive  a 
crown  of  life  ?  5th,  Do  you,  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  extends,  approve  of  the  principles 
and  government  of  this  Church ;  and  do  you 
acknowledge  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
government  to  be  founded  on  and  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God  ?  6th,  Do  you  promise 
to  give  due  attendance  to  the  meetings  of 
presbytery  (or  session)  with  which  you  are 
connected,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  in  the 
Lord,  and  to  study  the  things  which  make 
for  peace  ?  7th,  Are  seal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  desire 
to  save  souls,  and  not  worldly  interests  or 
expectations,  as  far  as  you  know  your  own 
heart,  your  great  motives  and  chief  induce- 
ments to  enter  into  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry  (or  ruling  elder)?  8th,  Do  you 
engage,  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  to  perform  with  diligence 
and  faithfulness  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
minister  (or  ruling  elder),  watching  over  the 
flock  of  which  you  are  called  to  be  an  over- 
seer, in  all  things  showing  yourself  a  pattern 
of  good  works,  to  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ?  9tb,  And  all  these  things  you 
profess  and  promise,  through  grace,  as  you 
shall  be  answerable  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
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Jesns  Christ  with  all  His  saints,  and  as  jou 
would  be  accepted  of  ISm  at  His  glonons 
appearing?' 

Dr.  BiTOHis,  in  submitting  this  report 
mentioned  that  the  formula  had  been  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
missionary  conference  at  Bajpootana.  A 
large  majority  of  the  presbyteries  having 
approved  of  the  rules  and  the  formula,  he 
iriiuBted  that  the  Synod  would  now,  according 
to  the  constitutional  principle,  give  effect  to 
them  also. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Marshall,  it  was  a  greed 
that  the  Synod  receive  the  report,  thank 
the  committee,  remit  the  rules  and  formula 
to  the  committee  enlarged  to  be  further  con- 
sidered, and  report  on  it  to  the  next  meeting 
of  Synod. 

SEPBESICVTATION  OF  SKSSIOHS  IN  THB 
HIGHBB  OOUBTS. 

A  report  was  given  in  on  an  overture  by 
the  English  Synod  on  this  subject,  which  had 
been  sent  down  to  presbyteries  and  sessions 
for  consideration.  The  overture  was  to  the 
following  effect : — 

That  when  sessions  cannot  send  one  of 
their  own  number  to  represent  them  in  pres- 
byteries and  the  Synod,  they  be  allowed  to 
choose  an  elder  from  a  sister  congregation  to 
be  their  representative.  The  committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  only  received  returns 
DTom  21  presbyteries  and  84  sessions.  Of 
the  21  presbyteries,  two  approved  of  the  over- 
ture, two  approved  as  regards  the  Synod,  one 
approved  with  the  qualification  that  elders  be 
chosen  from  the  same  presbytery,  while  16 
disapproved.  Of  the  84  sessions,  46  approved, 
37  disapproved,  while  one  was  neutral. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  presbyteries,  the  overture  was 
dismissed. 

▲TTB27DAKCE  AT  THE  STNOD. 

Mr.  Wood  (one  of  the  Clerks)  intimated 
that  the  attendance  at  the  Synod  as  on  Fridav 
last  was  463  ministers  and  326  elders — ^totiu, 
789.  Last  year  the  numbers  were  505  minis- 
ters and  311  elders— in  all,  816.  So  that 
this  year,  after  they  had  lost  nearly  100 
congregations  by  the  union  in  England,  the 
attendance  was  only  27  less  than  before  the 
separation. 

8UPERINTK17DENCE  OF  TOUNG  PBBSONS 
CHANGING  THBIB  BESIDENOE. 

The  committee  on  this  subject  reported 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their 
convener,  Bev.  H.  Benton,  Kelso,  to  whose 
memory  they  paid  a  fitting  tribute,  they  had 
not  been  in  a  position  to  take  any  special 
action  in  the  way  of  pressing  this  scheme 
still  further  upon  the  attention  of  4he  Church. 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee regretted  that  so  little  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  the  elders'  committees,  which 
were  formed  somb  time  ago  in  our  large 
centres  of  population,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  a  kindly  interest  in  young  people 
coming  from  the  country,  and  of  securing 
that  they  connect  thems^ves  with  one  or 
other  of  our  congregations  without  delay. 
The  committee  requested  the  Synod— (1)  to 
issue  an  earnest  recommendation  to  presby- 
teries and  sessions  to  use  all  diligence  in 


carrying  out  the  scheme  in  its  various 
parts,  as  has  been  already  done  in  seyeral 
of  the  largest  congregations  and  in  many  of 
moderate  size ;  (2)  to  direct  each  presbytery 
to  appoint  a  committee,  where  this  has  not 
already  been  done,  to  ascertain  what  sessions 
have  completed  the  rolls  and  arrangements 
required,  and,  where  these  have  been  delayed, 
to  promote  their  completion.— said  commit- 
tee's report  to  be  transmitted  by  the  presby- 
tery each  year,  not  later  than  1st  Pebmary,  to 
the  Synod's  committee ;  and  (3)  to  authorize 
the  committee  to  aid  and  co-operate  with 
presbyteries,  sessions,  and  ^ders'  commit- 
tees in  prosecution  of  the  scheme;  also  to 
direct  that  in  the  annual  statistical  return 
from  congregations,  the  number  of  yonng 
persons  who  had  left  with  certificates  should 
DO  stated. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Glasgow,  moved  that  the 
recommendationsof  the  committee  be  accepted 
as  the  deliverance  of  the  Synod. 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

DISTBIBUnON  GOMMITTEK. 

Dr.  Gbobgx  Jeffbet  announced  that  the 
Selection  Committee  had  agreed  to  recom- 
mend that  Mr.  Bobert  Gray,  Edinburgh,  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  Distribution  Com- 
mittee in  room  of  Mr.  Wood.  This  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Synod  thereafter  adjourned  at  four 
o'clock. 

EvESiNO  Sedebunt. 
The  Synod  met  ag^n  in  the  evening  at 
six  o'clo<^ — Mr.  France,  Moderator. 

TIIB  PT8K^yr^'**T-'WWTi*  K W'f  OF  THE  CHUBOE. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Hutton,  of  Paisley,  sub- 
mitted a  draft  petition  to  be  submitted  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
Church  Disestablishment.  It  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  McLaren  should  present  the  petition 
in  the  House  of  Coinmons,andLord  Aberdare 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

VACANT  CHABOBS. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Hear- 
ing of  Ministers  in  Vacant  Charges  dealt 
with  the  difficulties  which  congregations  who 
desired  the  services  of  ministers  already  in 
charges,  luid  in  Inducing  such  ministers  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them 
preach.    The  committee  agreed  as  under  :^ 

1.  To  call  the  attention  of  vacant  congrs' 
gations  who  desire  to  call  ministers  occupying 
charges,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  them  preach.  2.  To  instruct  pres- 
byteries to  see  that  all  vacant  congregations 
in  their  bounds  are  placed  on  the  list  of 
vacancies,  and  take  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  their  supply  from  the  preachers'  lisi  3. 
To  frame  a  rule  enjoining  presbyteries,  after 
a  congregation  has  been  vacant  for  a  certain 
time,  to  meet  with  that  congregation  and  giro 
such  advice  as  might  be  deemed  appropriate 
in  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Bbown,  Paisley,  submitted,  and  moyed 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  MAODONALD,  Burnhsad.  moved  that 
the  report  lie  on  the  table  of  the  Synod  till 
next  year,  and  this  was  seconded  by  Mr» 
Gemmell,  Edinburgh.  After  some  disciifision^ 
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Kr.  Brown  withdrew  his  motion,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Macdonald  was  unanimously  adopted. 

THB  METHOD  OF  KLBCTUfO  MODERATOR. 

The  Presbytery  ol  Paisley  and  Qreenock 
overturedr— 

'  In  view  of  the  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  present  system  of  electing  the 
Moderator  of  Synod,  it  is  humbly  overtured. 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Qreenock 
that  the  Synod  devise  some  other  terms  or 
method  of  nomination  and  election.* 

This  overture  was  subsequently,  on  the 
motion  of  Br.  Andrew  Thomson,  adopted.. 

AN  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMIS8IOK 
CHALLENGED. 

The  application  of  Bev.  James  Virtue 
(which  was  up  also  at  last  Synod)  to  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
as  a  minister  without  a  charge  was  next 
considered.  The  application,  it  u>pearedi 
had  come  before  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries 
on  the  6th  March  last,  when,  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  moderator,  it  was  favourably  re- 
commended to  the  Synod.  The  application 
had  been  remitted  to  a  special  committee  of 
the  Synod,  and  Dr.  Young  now  reported 
that  the  committee,  -by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  convener,  recommended  the  Synod  ^  not 
to  admit  this  person  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.' 

On  a  vote  being  taken  afterwards,  the 
petition  was  granted  by  a  majority. 

COMMISSIONER  TO  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN. 

Mr.  Morton  (elder),  JGrreenook,  stated  that 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board  met  that  day  to 
consider  the  remit  of  the  Synod  as  to  whether 
a  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  the  mission 
stations  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  After 
consideration,  it  was  moved  that  the  Board 
recommend  to  the  Synod  that  the  Foreign 
Committee  should  be  authorised  to  commis- 
sion their  Foreign  Secretary  to  visit  these 
missions  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,. 
should  the  committee  continue  to  think  the 
deputation  necessary ;  and  in  the  event  of  a 
deputation  being  finally  resolved  upon,  that 
a  co-deputy,  if  possible  a  lay  member  of  the 
Church,  should  be  associated  with  Dr.  Mac- 
Gill  It  was  also  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod. 
On  a  vote  being  taken,  the  former  motion 
was  carried  by  83  votes  against  2  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GiLMOUB  (elder),  Helensburgh,  said 
they  were  told  the  other  day  that  £4000 
were  required  for  the  Mission  Fund.  How 
much  then  would  this  deputation  cost  ?  To 
send  their  Foreign  Secretary  would  cost 
XIOOO,  and  to  send  a  deputy  with  him  would 
cost  £1500.  He  would  like  that  the  matter 
should  be  delayed  till  next  year;  nothing 
could  be  lost  by  that.    He  would  move— 

*  That  the  recommendation  of  the  Mission 
Board  be  not  adopted  in  the  meantime,  and 
that  it  be  remitted  to  the  Board  to  consider 
carefully  the  whole  matter,  and,  should  they 
deem  it  necessary,  to  bring  it  before  the 
Synod  at  next  meeting.' 

Mr.  lNaLis,Jolm8tone,seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Clark,  Abernethy,  moved— 

^  That  the  whole  question  be  remitted  to 
the  Board  of  Missions,  that  the  Board  may 
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consider  it  in  all  its  detailA)  with  power  to- 
carry  out  its  decision*' 

Mr.  Bobbie  seconded. 

After  a  few  remavks  by  Br.  Andrew 
Thomson,  who  advocated  the  sending  of 
two  deputies,  the  House  divided,  with  the 
following  result:— 

For  Mr.  Gilmour's  motion, 78 

For  Mr.  Clark*s  amendment, 94 

The  latter  was  therefore  declared  carried. 

'  HEARING  OF  A  FOBBION  DEPUTT. 

M.  Bardikr  was  then  heard,  and  com- 
mended  to  the  Synod  the  claims  of  the  Evan- 

Selical  Society  of  Geneva,  of  which  he  was 
\ie  deputy.  Speaking  of  the  evangelical 
work  which  the  society  carried  on  in  France, 
M.  Bardier  adverted  to  the  present  crisis,  and 
said  ifaat  France  was  undermined  by  Jesuits 
more  than  any  one  not  knowing  the  laets  of 
the  case  could  imagine.  He  looked  with 
much  sadness  in  his  heart  at  the  turn  things 
had  taken,  for  no  one  could  tell  what  would 
come  next. 

The  Moderator  returned  the  friendly 
salutations  of  the  Geneva  Society,  and 
wished  them  God-speed  in  the  work. 

Tuesday,  May  22. 
The  Fly  nod  resumed  its  sittings  to-day  in 
John    Street   Ghurch—Bev.    Mr.    Frauce, 
Moderator. 

PROCLAKATIOII^  of  BAMllGk 

An  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh on  this  subject  having  been  introduced 
by  Mr..  Gemmell,  on  the  motion  of  Br. 
Andrew  Thomson,  it  was  agreed :—  *  That 
the  Synod  adopt  the  overture  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh;,  express  satisfaction 
that  so  many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  last  session  of  Parliament  showed 
themselves  ready  to  repeal  the  present  law, 
and  enact  a  new  law  to  secure  the  publicity 
contemplated  by  the  proclamation  of  bannp, 
irrespective  of  ecclesiastical  distinction,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  civil  registration;  anil 
agree  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  peti- 
tions in  name  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  favour 
of  a  wise  and  righteous  change  in  this  matter.' 

the     RB-ABRANOEMENT     of    GLASGOW     AND 
FAISUBY  AND  QREENOCK  PBtSBTTERIBS. 

Mr,  BuNLOP,  Kilmaronock,  presented  the 
report  on  this  subject,  which  was  in  effect — 
(1).  that  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  was  too 
large,  and  (2)  that  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley 
and  Gceenock  was  of  too  extended  an  area. 
The  recommendations  weie — 

1.  That  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  (to  in- 
clude thirty-eight  congregations)  be  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  River  Clyde,  and  on  the 
other  sides  b;^  the  municipal  and  Parliamen- 
tary boundaries  of  the  city ;  2.  That  there  be 
a  South  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  (to  include 
twenty-one  congregations),  bounded  on  thn 
north  by  the  Kiver  Clyde ;  a  That  there  be 
a  Presbytflry  of  Dumbarton  and  Partick  (to 
include  twenty-two  congregations),  embrac- 
ing sixteen  congregations  at  present  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow ;  4.  That  there  be  a 
Presbytery  of  Paisley  (to  include  sixteen 
congregations),  the  importance  of  the  town 
being  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  this 
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step;  5.  Tlai  there  he  a  Presbytery  of 
Qreenock  (to  include  twenty-four  congrega- 
tions), emDradng  the  ooogregatious  of  Oban, 
Lismore,  Portree,  Storno way,  Campbeltown, 
Bontbend,  and  Dublin,  the  same  reason  as  in 
the  case  of  Paisley  being  given  for  the  pro- 
posal ;  6.  That  the  congregations  of  Blan^ 
tyre,  Uddingston,  Airdrie  (Well  Wynd), 
Airdrie  /South  Bridge  Street),  CoatA)ridge, 
and  Baillieston,  not  included  in  the  above 
Fclieme  of  distribution,  be  connected  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Hamilton. 

In  drawing  up  their  scheme,  the  committee, 
it  was  stated,  while  looking  primarily  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  Church  in  the  various 
localities  embraced  within  the  remit  of  Synod, 
had  taken  into  account,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  convenience  of  ministers  and  elders  in  the 
matter  of  travelling  to  the  seats  of  their  re- 
spective presbyteries.  They  were  aware 
that  the  arrangements  suggested  would 
necessitate  the  breaking  up  of  ecclesiastical 
associations  and  fellowships  that  were  much 
valued,  and  Id  many  instances  of  long  stand- 
ing, but  on  public  grounds  they  deem  some 
sucn  re-arrangement  as  they  had  suggested 
to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

The  matter  having  been  discussed  for  some 
time  (for  the  most  part  by  the  representatives 
of  congregations  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
scheme),  it  was  agreed  to  remit  the  matter 
to  presbyteries  and  sessions  for  report  at 
next  synodical  meeting. 

THE  PRESBTTBRIAN  HTtfNAL. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hymnal  showed  that  up  to  1st  April 
last  135,000  copies  of  the  Hymnal  had  been 
sold,  the  royalties  on  which  amounted  to 
£513.    The  Synod  were  asked— 

1.  To  authorize,  if  so  advised,  repayment  to 
the  Synod  Fund  of  the  expenses  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  musical  editions  of  the  HymucJ 
out  of  the  profits  thereof,  and  to  charge  the 
profits  of  the  ordinary  edition  with  the  value 
uf  the  stereotype  plates  and  stock  of  old 
Hymn-book.  2.  To  authorize  the  trustees  to 
dispose  of  the  stereotype  plates  and  stock  of 
the  old  Hymn-book,  and  to  place  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  to  the  credit  of  the  ordinary 
edition  of  the  Hymnal. 

The  report  and  recommendations  were 
adopted. 

COMMITTBE  OF  PSALMODY. 

The  Psalmody  Committee,  in  their  report, 
state  that  they  had  now  been  in  existence  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  the  work  done  had 
been  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 
Still,  though  a  decided  advance  had  been 
made  iu  the  psalmody,  it  was  after  all  only 
prei)aratory  to  wider  improvement  and  higher 
attainment  in  congregational  singing.  The 
committee  suggested  to  the  Synod— 

1.  To  sanction  the  Hymnal.  2.  To  instruct 
the  trustees  to  insert  the  word  Amen  in  the 
principal  editions  of  the  words  hereafter 
printed.  8.  To  offer  the  honorarium  of  £100 
to  the  Kev.  Andrew  Henderson  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services.  4.  To  give  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  proposal  of  the  Irish 
Church  on  revision  of  the  Psalms. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  committee 


reappointed,  with  instructions  to  consider  the 
proposal  of  revision  from  the  Irish  Church. 

FOREIGN  MISSION  FUND. 

The  following  proposals  were  recommended 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Synod,  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund : — 

1.  To  employ  means  for  the  appointment 
of  missionary  committees  in  all  the  presby- 
teries of  the  Church.  2.  To  appoint  a  Sab- 
bath on  which  our  ministers  should  be 
requested  to  preach  on  the  subject  of  missionB 
to  the  heathen.  3.  To  suggest  to  presby- 
teries the  importance  of  holding  an  anniul 
conference  on  Foreign  Missions.  4.  To  em- 
power the  Foreign  Committee  to  send  to 
different  districts  of  the  Church  depntiets 
fitted  to  create  an  interest  in  our  misaiona 

Dr.  Young  moved  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  suggesting  that 
to  the  first  should  be  added,  *  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  develope  or  sustain  a  missionary 
spirit  among  the  congregations  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  especially  to  see  that  in  every 
congregation  a  system  of  monthly  contribu- 
tions for  missions  should  be  adopted  ; '  and 
with  respect  to  the  second  proposal,  he  sug- 
gested that  no  particular  Sunday  should  be 
fixed  by  the  Synod. 

The  suggestions  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

MAWSE  AND  DEBT  LIQUIDATION. 

Dr.  Scott  submitted  the  repnort  of  the 
Committee  on  Manse  and  Debt  Liquidation. 

It  stated  that  the  applications  from  con- 
gregations for  grants  to  aid  them  in  building, 
purchasing,  or  improving  manses,  have 
during  the  past  year  been  fewer  than  in  any 
former  year.  The  Manse  Fund  is.  however, 
so  nearly  exhausted  that  the  Board  have  had 
difficulty  in  granting  the  assistance  required 
even  in  the  small  number  of  cases  which 
have  come  under  their  notice.  Since  the 
institution  of  the  scheme,  and  up  to  the  end 
of  March  1877,  the  Board  have  offered  grants, 
exclusive  of  those  which  have  lapsed  and 
been  cancelled,  to  232  congregations.  Of 
these,  106,  being  one  fewer  than  the  nnmber 
stated  last  year,  have  received  promises  of 
aid  in  the  erection  or  purchase  of  suitable 
manses  where  no  manse  accommodation  had 
previously  been  provided;  66,  being  one 
more  than  the  number  reported  last  year, 
have  obtained  grants  for  rebuilding  or  re- 
placing old  manses  which  had  become  dila- 
pidated or  unsuitable;  and  the  remaining 
60  have  received  the  offer  of  assistance  in  the 
extension  or  improvement  of  their  former 
manse  accommodation.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  grants  which  have  been  made 
to  the  232  congregations  is  £49,823;  which 
gives  as  the  average  sum  granted  or  offered 
in  each  case,  £214,  15s.  In  fulfilling  the 
conditions  on  which  these  grants  have  been 
offered,  the  232  congregations  to  which  they 
have  been  offered  are  required  to  raise  not 
less  than  £90,341,  which  implies  an  average 
contribution  from  each  congregation  of 
£389,  8s.  The  amount  of  subscriptiooa, 
with  interest,  to  Slst  December,  was  £52,722 ; 
amount  available  for  future  payments,  in- 
cluding subscriptions  yet  to  be  collected. 
£4811 ;  unpaid  balance  of  grants  promised 
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to  congregations,  £4868.  Little  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  year  towards  the 
realization  of  the  sum  of  £5000  for  debt 
liquidation  purposes,  whichj  the  Synod 
directed  them  to  make  the  object  of  special 
effort  dnring  1876-77.  The  sum  of  £809, 
9s.  Id.,  which  was  at  the  credit  of  the  fund 
at  the  date  of  last  report,  has  only  been  in- 
creased to  £876, 19s.  Sd.  by  the  interest  which 
has  accrued.  It  is,  however,  confidently 
hoped  that  ere  long  a  successful  effort  may 
be  made  to  secure  the  contributions  required 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  contem- 
plated by  the  Synod  in  authorizing  the  col- 
lection of  £5000  as  the  basis  of  arrangements 
by  which  some  £20,000  of  debt  on  the  pro- 
perty of  congregations  may  ultimately  be 
swept  away. 

Mr.  Barnbtt  (elder),  Glasgow,  moved  the 
approval  of  the  report  in  terms  of  the  oom- 
miitee's  recommendation. 

Mr.  DoNAii>soN  (elder)  seconded,  and  the 
roport  was  adopted. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended  the 
Synod  to  authorize  repayment  to  Synod  Fund 
of  all  presentiy  subsisting  advances  made 
therefrom  on  behalf  of  the  ordinary  and 
musical  editions  of  Hymn-book,  said  repay- 
ments to  be  made  out  of  first  accruing  profits 
of  the  ordinary  and  musical  editions  respec- 
tively. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

DKNOMINATIONAL  AND  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dundee  overtured  the 
Synod  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  Whereas  the  work  of  the  Synod  mainly 
consists  in  the  consideration  of  various 
matters  regarding  which  resolutions  are 
adopted  and  action  taken:  whereas  there 
are  many  questions  outside  of  these  matters 
of  mnch  importance  to  the  interests  of  mor- 
ality and  religion,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  be  attended  with  much  practical 
value:  whereas  by  present  arrangements, 
such  questions,  inasmuch  as  the  discussion 
of  them  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  either 
resolution  or  action,  are  excluded  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Synod :  it  is  overtured 
that  the  Synod  take  the  premises  into  their 
consideration,  with  the  view  of  making 
arrangements  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
Synod  should  every  year  be  set  apart  for  a 
conference  upon  such  questions.' 

Mr.  Tatlob,  in  supporting  the  overture, 
thought  it  womd  be  well  to  have  such  con- 
ference8,where  there  would  be  no  restrictions 
on  their  speeches,  such  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Synod. 

Mr.  Wood  (Clerk),  whilst  appreciating  the 
object  of  the  overturists,  moved  that  the 
Synod  do  not  adopt  the  overture. 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Synod. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREACHERS. 

It  appeared  from  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  the  number  of  preachers  added 
to  the  roll  of  probationers  during  the  year 
was  21,  and  the  number  removed  24. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

DR.  SOMBRVILLB'S  MISSION. 

The  Synod  agreed  to  commend  Dr.  A.  N. 


Somerville  to  the  Churches    in    Australia 
with  which  they  were  connected. 

The  S^pod  adiourued  at  four,  to  meet 
again  at  siz  o'clock 

Evening  Sederunt. 
The  Synod  met  again  in  the  evening  at 
six  o'clock — Bev.  Mr.  France,  Moderator. 

THE  LATE  DR.  BADIE. 

Dr.  Cairns  said  it  had  been  agreed  that 
Dr.  Eadie's  former  students,  who  were  to 
institute  some  scholarships  and  prizes  in 
memory  of  their  late  Professor,  would  be 
willing  to  accept  gifts  from  any  one  outside 
who  was  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  move- 
ment. 

re-arranoement  of  rules. 

The  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock 
overtured  the  Synod  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  and  re-arrange  the  Rules  and  Forms 
of  Procedure  of  their  Church  Courts. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
overture,  said  there  was  a  want  of  a  clear  and 
explicit  idea  amongst  clerical  and  lay  mem- 
bers as  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  he 
thought  if  a  committee  were  appointed  they 
should  declare  whether  the  Church  had  a 
Barrier  Act  or  not.  He  proposed  that  the 
Synod  instruct  the  committee,  if  they  were 
prepared  to  do  so,  to  transmit  a  draft  of  the 
revised  edition  of  the  rules  to  next  meeting 
of  Synod. 

Mr.  Inolis,  Johnstone,  seconded. 

Dr.  HuTTON  thought  the  committee  should 
not  touch  the  principles  of  the  rules,  but 
simply  the  form  and  order  of  procedure. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

NATIONAL  education. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Education  was  to  the  following  effect: — 

The  subject  entrusted  to  this  committee 
has  excited  considerable  interest  during  the 
past  year.  The  expiry  in  August  next  of  tha 
period  for  which  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Scotland  was  appointed,  had  led  to  an  agita- 
tion for  its  continuance ;  and  the  prospect  of 
fresh  legislation  on  the  subject  has  stimu- 
lated efforts  to  secure,  in  connection  with 
enlarged  powers  for  the  Board,  our  educa- 
tional system  against  a  deterioration,  with 
which,  under  the  administration  of  the  Act 
hitherto,  it  has  been  more  than  threatened. 
The  tendency  has  been  so  exclusively  to 
encourage  the  teaching  of  merely  elementary 
subjects  in  the  common  schools,  and  so  to 
withhold  from  teachers  inducements  to  carry 
forward  their  pupils  into  the  higher  depart- 
ments, while  no  provision  has  yet  been  made 
for  an  adequate  system  of  secondary  schools, 
that  the  privilege  from  of  old  enjoyed  by 
parents  all  over  the  land,  of  obtaining  every- 
where for  promising  children  such  instruc- 
tion as  should  fit  them  for  passing  on  to  the 
University,  and  so  to  those  varied  walks  of 
life  for  which  University  training  is  essential, 
seems  in  danger  of  being  lost.  This  matter 
appeared  to  the  committee  so  important,  not 
only  as  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  but  as  bearing  upon  the  sources  from 
which  our  own  and  other  Churches  have 
drawn  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  students 
for  the  ministry,  that  they  deteimined  to  use 
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whatever  influence  they  might  possees  in 
counteraction  of  a  tendency  so  likely  to  be 
mischievous.  With  this  view,  the  committee 
go  on  to  relate,  they  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  laid  before 
him  a  *  memorandum '  of  their  views,  which 
was  published  at  the  time.  The  commit- 
tee deemed  it  their  duty;  further,  to  unita 
with  other  public  bodies,  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  in  a  personal  deputation  to 
leading .  members  of  the  Government,  by 
which  substantially  the  same  views  as  those 
in  the  *  memorandum '  were  stated  and  en- 
forced. The  result  has  been  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  signifled  their  intention  of  con- 
tinuing the  Scottish  Board,  without  any 
alteration  in  its  constitution  or  powers,  for 
another  year,  and  so  allowing  time  for  the 
fuller  gaUiering  of  information  and  maturing 
of  opinion  before  any  additional  legislation 
is  undertaken.  The  whole  important  question, 
accordingly,  will  still  be  open ;  and  should 
the  committee  be  reappointed,  they  will  do 
their  best,  as  they  have  endeavoured  to  do 
during  the  past  year,  to  carry  out  what  they 
understand  to  be  the  wishes  and  instructions 
of  the  Synod. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Logan  Aikman, 
after  some  discussion,  it  was  carried  as  against 
a  motion  by  Dr.  Hutton : — 

*  Approve  of  the  report,  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  their  diligence,  and  reappoint  them, 
with  instructions  to  watch  over  the  legisla- 
tion of  education  in  Scotland,  to  prevent  the 
standard  of  education  being  lowered  in  our 
public  schools,  and  secure  that  the  control  of 
the  system  be  vested  in  a  Scottish  Board  of 
Education.* 

THB  APPOINTMENT  OF  SYNODICAL 
COMMITTEES. 

Three  overtures  were  bubmitted  on  this 
subject  The  first,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Perth,  asked  the  Synod — 

'  To  take  into  consideration  the  method  of 
appointing  to  Synodical  Committees,  and  to 
devise  such  means  as  shall  tend  to  give  a 
fairer  representation  on  such  committees 
than  now  obtains,  to  all  the  presbyteries  of 
the  Church.* 

The  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  overtured 
the  Synod — 

*  To  alter  the'principle  on  which  the  Selec- 
tion Committee  is  appointed,  by  placing  the 
nomination  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyteries, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Home  Mission  Board.' 


The  Dundee  Presbytery  transmitted  an 
overture  by  Bev.  James  Graham — 

*  That  the  Synod's  Selection  Committee, 
instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  chosen  by  a 
committee  nominated  by  the  newly-elected 
Moderator,  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  by 
the  presbyteries.' 

liLr.  Peter  Mbabns  moved  the  approval 
of  the  overture  from  Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  Bbid,  Irvine,  seconded. 

Dr.  Duff  moved  to  reject  the  overture, 
and  instruct  the  Selection  Committee  to 
follow  the  rules  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Young  seconded. 

On  a  division,  42  voted  for  the  motion,  and 
82  for  the  amendment 

NEXT  MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 

It  was  moved  that  the  next  meeting  of 
Synod  take  place  in  Edinburgh  on  the  Mon- 
day after  the  second  Sunday  of  May  next 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  to  next  meeting  as  to  the 
most  convenient  time  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  Synod. 

VOTES  OF  THANKS. 

Dr.  Marshau<  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  ^e  Committee  of  Management  for  the 
excellence  of  their  arrangements,  and  to  the 
managers  of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the 
buildiiu!^  during  the  meeting  of  Synod. 

Dr.  Bruce  seconded ;  and  the  Modbratob, 
on  behalf  of  the  Synod,  thanked  the  com- 
mittee for  the  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Moderator  returned  thanks  for  the 
honour  which  the  Synod  had  conferred  on 
him.  He  could  not  help  referring  to  three 
particular  features  of  the  Synod.  The  Dis- 
establishment report  was  fuU  of  hope,  and  in- 
dicated that  the  time  when  they  should  have 
religious  equality  was  not  far  distant  The 
other  matter  was  the  missionary  meeting  in 
the  Kibble  Palace,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  gatherings  of  the  kind  ever  held.  The 
discussion  on  Thursday  evening  was  a  grand 
manifestation  of  the  faithfulness  and  wisdom 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  and  who 
were  the  means  of  leading  the  Synod  to  a 
harmonious  conclusion,  which  was  fitted  to 
recall  the  erring  and  allay  the  fears  of  those 
who  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  ark  of 
God. 

The  Synod  was  formally  declared  dosed 
shortly  before  midnight. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Banffshire. — ^This  presbyteiy  met  at 
Keith  on  5th  Jane.  The  Bev,  Mr.  Roger- 
son,  Banff,  was  appointed  moderator  for 
next  twelve  months.  A  petition  was  pre-' 
sented  from  Grange  for  a  moderation  in 
a  call.  Messrs.  John  Shepherd  and  James 
Leslie,  commissioners  from  the  congrega- 
tion, were  present  in  support  of  it.  Mr. 
Simmers  was  appointed  to  preach  and 
moderate  on  19th  June.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Macfarlane  tabled  the  following  motion,  to 


be  taken  up  at  the  next  statutory  meeting 
in  September : — '  The  Presbytery  of  Banff- 
shire, taking  into  account  the  large  sam 
paid  annually  to  the  congregations  within 
its  bounds  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Church,  and  recognising  the  importance 
of  relieving  the  strain  upon  these  funds  as 
much  as  possible,  appoint  a  deputation  to 
visit  all  its  congregations,  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  amongst  their  members  a 
more  generous  interest  in  these  funds,  and 
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particularly  the  Augmentation  Fund.' 
Next  meetiDg  of  presbytenr  to  be  held  at 
Grange,  on  TaeBdaj,  Sd  «faly,  at  eleyen 

o'clock  A.M. 

Berwick,^Th\8  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  June — the  Rev.  John  Stark,  modera- 
tor. Mr.  James  Halliday,  M.A.,  having 
delirered  all  his  trials  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  presbytery,  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  It  was  reported  that  the  con- 
gregation of  Coldstream  West  have  added 
£10  to  the  stipend  of  their  minister. 

Buehan. — This  presbytery  met  at  New 
Maud  on  12th  Jane — Itev.  John  Pater- 
son,  moderator.  Mr.  Blair  reported 
that  he  had  fulfilled  the  presbytery's  ap- 
pointment, by  moderating  in  a  call  at 
Stutrtfield  on  the  29th  May,  the  congre- 
gation there  haying  unanimously  called 
Mr.  James  Woodside  Hay,  preacher.  Ap- 
proTcd  of  Mr.  Blair's  conduct,  cordially 
sostained  the  call  as  a  regular  gospel  call, 
and,  in  view  of  Mr.  Hay's  acceptance,  ap- 
pointed him  the  prescribed  trials  for  ordi- 
nation. The  following  members  were 
unanimously  chosen  as  the  Presbytery's 
Missionary  Committee : — Messrs.  Dickson, 
Smith,  and  Whillas,  ministers ;  and  Messrs. 
Carle  and  Ironside,  elders. 

Cupar. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Boston 
Church,  Cupar-Fife,  on  12th  June^Mr. 
Allison,  moderator  pro  tern.  Agreed  to 
transfer  Mr.  Dickie,  student  of  divinity,  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock ; 
and  appointed  a  subject  of  popular  sermon 
to  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  student  of  divinity, 
St.  Andrews.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hair  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  in  room  of  Mr.  Macowan,  whose 
term  had  expired.  The  several  presby- 
terial  committees  were  appointed  for  the 
year.  Reports  of  collections  made  for  the 
Theological  Hall  were  given  in.  Mr.  Hair 
reported  that  in  future,  his  congregation, 
which  now  stands  on  the  presbytery's  roll 
as  the  West  Congregation,  Ceres,  would 
be  designated  '  St  Andrews  Road  Congre- 
gation. Appointed  the  next  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  September. 

Dumfries, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  5th 
June— the  Rev.  Qeorge  Rae,  moderator. 
The  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Rae  for  presiding  as  moderator 
for  the  last  twelve  months.  The  Rev.  D. 
L.  Scott,  Dumfries,  was  chosen  moderator 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  The  clerk 
was  instructed  to  forward  the  name  of  the 
Key.  James  Virtue,  admitted  by  the  S^nod 
S8  an  ordained  preacher,  to  the  Committee 
of  Supply.  It  was  agreed  to  petition  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  agamst  opening 
museums  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  also  to 
etition  against  the  Burials  Bill  before 
'arliament.    Mr.  John  Jardine,  student 
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of  Arts,  belonging  to  the  congregation  of 
Castle  Douglas,  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Kin- 
near  for  admission  to  the  Theological 
Hall.  Next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Dum- 
fries on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September. 

Edinburgh. — ^A  meeting  of  this  presby- 
tery was  held  on  5th  June  in  the  Hall, 
Queen  Street — Mr.  Forsyth,  Qorebridge, 
moderator.  Mr.  Williamson,  Queensferry, 
said  that  it  was  the  rule  heretofore  for 
students  at  licence  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation in  theolognr,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Church  history.  It  was  resolved  to  make 
no  alteration  in  the  meantime  on  the 
usual  course.  Mr.  Robertson  reported 
that  he  had  preached  on  the  second  Sab- 
bath of  May  to  the  South  Side  congrega- 
tion, and  had  taken  the  usual  steps  to 
congregate  them.  The  attendance  was 
good.  The  presbytery  approved  of  the 
steps  taken,  and  formed  a  provisional  ses- 
sion— Mr.  Robertson,  moderator.  Mr. 
(Gardiner  reported  that,  along  with  Mr. 
Crawford,  elder,  he  had  visited  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Manchester,  as  commissioner  in 
support  of  a  call  addressed  to  Mr.  Morri- 
son, of  Pendleton,  which  Mr.  Morrison 
had  accepted.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
induction  should  take  place  on  the  26th  ; 
Mr.  Croom  was  appointed  to  preside, 
and  Mr.  Paterson  to  preach.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Johnstone  said,  in  reference  to  his  motion 
anent  Mr.  Mill's  speech  on  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  that  in  view  of  the  action 
taken  hy  the  Synod  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  on  the  general  question,  he 
wished  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  it.  On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Peddie,  this  was  granted. 
Mr.  Mill  made  a  lengthened  explanation 
of  the  purport  of  the  address  referred  to, 
at  the  close  of  which  Dr.  Peddie  proposed 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Mill.  Dr.  Mair  proposed  that 
the  preshytery  delay  action  in  the  matter 
till  next  ordinary  meeting.  Dr.  Peddie's 
motion  was  earned  by  23  to  16  against 
Dr.  Mair's.  The  following  committee 
was  appointed: — Drs.  Davidson,  Peddie, 
Thomson,  Harper,  Dufi^,  and  Hutchison  ; 
Rev.  Messrs.  James,  Scott,  Gloag,  Gil- 
lies, Gardiner  ;  and  Messrs.  White 
Millar  and  Enox  Crawford,  elders.  Dr. 
Bruce  read,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Reid, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Question- 
able Amusements.  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  presbytery  to  adopt  a  deliver- 
ance to  the  following  efiect: — *The  presby- 
tery, having  had  its  attention  directed  to 
the  growing  tendency  to  indulge  in  amuse- 
ments of  a  questionable  character,  such 
as  theatrical  exhibitions,  dancing  and 
singing  in  public  saloons,  horse-racing  and 
gambling,  and  the  perusal  of  pernicious 
literature,  resolves,  while  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  ministers  to  make  a 
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special  and  direcf  attack  on  these  several 
forms  of  amusement,  believing  that  the 
most  efifective  means  of  meeting  their 
seduction  is  by  raising  the  preyailing 
spiritnality  of  their  congregations,  call 
upon  them  to  warn  their  people,  especially 
the  young  among  them,  against  the 
amusements  specified,  and  seek  to  win 
them  from  the  insidious  character  of 
these  particular  forms  of  worldliness.' 
The  report  was  approved  of.  Messrs  W. 
Brown,  M.A.,  John  Brown,  M.A.,  James 
Primrose,  M.A.,  and  John  Lnndie,  M.  A., 
having  completed  their  trials,  were 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  was 
agreed  that  next  ordinary  monthly  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  be  held  on  the  third  in- 
stead of  the  first  Tuesday  of  July. 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery 
met  on  the  7th  May.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gil- 
roour,  Gardenstown,  being  present,  was 
requested  to  correspond.  Mr.  Pringle  re- 
ported that  he  had,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, presided  in  the  moderation  of  a  call 
at  Burghead  on  the  23d  April,  when  a 
unanimous  call  was  given  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Watt,  A.M.,  probationer.  The  call 
was  unanimously  sustained;  and  Mr. 
Pringle,  as  clerk  of  presbytery,  was  in- 
structed to  give  notice  of  this  to  Mr. 
Watt,  and  to  state  that  he  would  be 
expected  to  intimate  his  decision  within 
a  month  from  the  time  of  his  receiving 
the  said  notice.  Next  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Nairn,  on  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  June. — The 

Sresbytery  met  at  Nairn  on  the  12th  June. 
Ir.  Watt  having  previously  intimated 
acceptance  of  the  call  from  Burghead, 
gave  in  trial  exercises  for  ordination  on 
subjects  which  had  been  prescribed  to 
him,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery,  and  his  ordination  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  Wednesday  the 
25th  July,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon, — Mr 
Pringle  to  preach  and  ordain,  Mr.  Lind 
to  address  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Sharpe 
the  congregation. 

FcUkirk. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  June — the  Rev.  John  M.  Lambie, 
moderator.  The  clerk  reported  that  he 
had  received  a  call  and  relevant  papers 
from  Wallace  Green  congregation,  Ber- 
wick, in  favour  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Jerdan, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  Dennyloanhead.  Commis- 
sioners from  both  congregations  were 
present.  Reasons  of  translation  from 
Berwick,  and  answers  to  the  same  from 
Dennyloanhead,  were  read.  Mr.  Jerdan 
was  heard,  when  he  respectfully  declined 
the  call,  and  the  presbytery  set  it  aside 
accordingly.  The  clerk  reported  that  he 
had  preached  and  moderated  in  a  call  in 
Linlithgow  East,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
when  Mr.  David  Burns,  probationer,  was 


harmoniously  called.  The  call,  numer- 
ously signed,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  the 
moderator's  conduct  was  approved,  and  the 
call  was  unanimously  sustained  as  a  re- 
gular gospel  calL  The  various  committees 
for  the  year  were  appointed,  and  next 
meeting  fixed  for  17th  July,  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.M. 

OaUotoay.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Newton-Stewart,  5th  June.  Mr.  Moir- 
head  was  elected  moderator  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  intimating  that  Mr. 
Dunlop  had  been  put  as  an  annuitant  upon 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Adam, 
preacher,  intimating  his  acceptance  of  the 
call  from  Port- William.  The  other  busi- 
ness was  merely  routine.  Next  meetiDg 
of  presbytery  at  Newton- Stewart,  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  August. 

Glasgow. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  12th  June— the 
Rev.  Alexander  Brunton,  moderator.  It 
was  agreed  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  Green- 
head  Church  on  the  25th.  The  Stor- 
noway  congregation  reported  that  they 
much  needed  to  be  assisted  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  debt  of  £700  on  the  manse. 
Sympathy  was  expressed  with  the  congre- 
gation, and  it  was  agreed  to  represent  their 
case  anew  to  the  Home  Mission  Board. 
It  was  agreed  to  erect  the  mission  station 
at  Lime  Street,  Oatlands,  into  a  regular 
congregation.  The  moderation  in  a  call 
to  Greenfield  Church,  Govan,  was  fixed 
for  the  27th.  Mr.  Wilson,  elder,  having, 
after  some  discussion,  apologised  for  cir- 
culating the  libel  which  he  tabled  against 
the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  was  allowed  to 
withdraw  it,  and  a  small  committee  was 
appointed  to  lay  before  the  presbytery  the 
specific  statements  made  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
of  which  explanation  was  deemed  desir- 
able. On  behalf  of  the  session  of  Queen's 
Park  Church,  Mr.  Paton  (elder)  stated 
that  this  body  had  passed  a  motion  ex- 
pressing '  the  warmest  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Ferguson  in  his  present  trouble,  and  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  teaching.'  The  following  gentlemen 
were  finally  constituted  the  committee  :— 
Dr.  Young  (the  convener),  Dr.  Leckie, 
Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  minis- 
ters ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Kidston  and  Mr.  R  T. 
Middleton,  elders, — with  instructions  to 
report  to  next  meeting  of  the  court  The 
presbytery  then,  after  a  sitting  of  over 
four  hours,  adjourned. 

Hamilton. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the 
library  of  John  Street  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Glasgow,  on  Monday  the  14th 
May — the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird,  moderator. 
Mr.  Paterson  reported  that  he  had  preached 
at  Hallside  on  the  30th  April,  and  after- 
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wards  presided  in  the  moderation  of  a 
call,  which  had  turned  out  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Wilson,  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  The  preshjtery,  finding  that  all 
the  proceedings  in  this  matter  had  been 
properly  conducted,  unanimously  sustained 
the  call  as  a  regular  gospel  call,  instructed 
the  clerk  to  send  official  intimation  of 
this  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  in  the  meantime 
appointed  him  trials  for  ordination. — 
This  presbytery  met  again  on  the  12th  of 
June  —  Rev.  Mr.  Baird,  moderator.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Robert  S.  Wilson, 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  declining  the  call 
given  to  him  by  the  Hallside  congregation, 
and  it  was  accordingly  set  aside.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Leys  nominated  his  son,  Mr. 
George  M.  Leys,  student,  for  admission  to 
the  Divinity  Hall.  His  certificates,  testi- 
fying that  he  had  attended  the  regular 
University  classes,  were  produced  and 
found  correct;  and  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  send  notice  of  this  to  the  con- 
vener of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Theo- 
logical Education.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Leys,  Bruce,  Trench,  and  Morton,  with 
the  elder  from  each  of  their  congregations, 
were  appointed  a  standing  Committee  on 
Missions,  Evangelistic  Work,  and  Stipend 
Aagmentation — Mr.  Morton,,  convener. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  M'Farlane,  Duncanson, 
and  Trench,  with  the  elder  from  each  of 
their  congregations, were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Statistics  —  Mr.  Duncanson, 
convener.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
appointed  moderator  for  the  next  six 
months.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  August. 

Kilmarnock, — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  12th  June — Mr.  McDonald,  moderator. 
Mr.  M'Innes  nominated  Mr.  John  Reid, 
student,  and  a  member  of  his  congregation, 
for  admission  to  the  Theological  Hall.  His 
college  tickets  were  examined  and  found 
to  be  regular.  He  was  then  recommended 
for  examination  to  the  Theological  Com- 
mittee. Read  circular  from  the  Theolo- 
gical Committee,  stating  that  Mr.  Robert 
Pollock  Watt  had  passed  the  exit  exami- 
nation of  the  Hall.  Mr.  Watt  gave  his 
trials,  which  were  sustained  by  the  pres- 
bytery, and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  The  presbytery  sustained  the 
trials  of  Mr.  John  T.  Burton,  preacher, 
and  appointed  his  ordination  to  take  place 
at  Newmilns,  on  Tuesday  the  3d  July, 
Appointed  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  John 
Forrest  to  take  place  at  Kilmarnock,  on 
Wednesday  the  4th  July.  Further  sick 
supply  was  appointed  to  the  pulpit  of  Mr. 
Fairgrieve,  Saltcoats.  Transferred  Mr. 
Matthew  Dickie,  student  of  the  second 
year,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Annandale. 
Agreed  to  secure  a  supply  of  preachers  to 
K.ing  Street  Church,  Kilmarnock.      In- 


structed the  clerk  to  convey  the  thanks  of 
the  presbytery,through  the  Home  Secretary, 
to  the  three  generons.elders  who  had  pre- 
sented each  minister  and  session  clerk  in 
the  presbytery  with  a  copy  of  the  volume 
entitled  The  Lord's  Offering.  Appointed 
the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  presby« 
tery  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
August. 

Melrose, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
17th  of  April— Mr.  Muir,  moderator — ^to 
dispose  of  the  call  from  Sir  Michael  Street 
congregation,  Greenock,  to  Mr.  Davidson, 
Selkirk.  He  cordially  accepted  the  call, 
and  was  loosed  from  his  Selkirk  charge, 
amid  the  regrets  of  his  co-presbyters. — 
Met  again  on  the  5th  of  June — Mr.  Muir 
in  the  chair.  The  clerk  submitted  report 
on  attendances  of  members  during  the  year, 
which  was  deemed  unsatisfactory.  A 
better  attendance  was  enjoined,  and  the 
clerk  instructed  to  remind,  by  circular,  every 
member  absent  without  a  good  excuse, 
of  hia  duty.  It  was  reported  on  behalf  of 
the  preaching  station  at  Galashiels,  that 
55  persons  in  full  communion  with  our 
Church  had  connected  themselves  with  it. 
In  accordance  with  a  petition  from  them, 
it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  congregate 
them  on  the  evening  of  Monday  next, — 
Mr.  Lawson  to  preside, — the  new  congre- 
gation to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
South  Congregation.  It  was  resolved  also, 
that,  after  the  appointment  of  elders  and 
managers,  a  meeting  should  be  held  of  the 
Joint  presbyterial  and  local  committees,  to 
hand  formally  over  to  the  staflf  of  managers 
the  care  of  the  new  church.  Mr.  Pollock 
was  chosen  to  be  moderator  of  presbytery 
for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Paisley  and  Greenock.— ThiB  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  5th  June — Mr.  Gray, 
moderator.  A  call  to  Mr.  James  Scott, 
Renfrew,  was  sustained.  Mr.  Dickie  gave 
part  of  his  trial  discourses  for  licence. 
Mr.  Macrae  asked  leave  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  decision  of  the 
Synod  in  connection  with  the  subordinate 
standards.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  meet  with  him,  who  reported  that  the 
sum  of  his  statement  was  to  vindicate  his 
connection  with  our  Church,  his  vindica- 
tion  being  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  the 
Synod's  decision,  and  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary and  inexpedient  that  it  be  read. 
This  report  was  approved  by  the  presby- 
tery, Mr.  Macrae  dissenting  from  it  in  so 
far* as  it  says  it  was  inexpedient  that  his 
statement  be  read. 

Stirling. — This  presbytery  met  on  5th 
June— Rev.  Walter  Scott,  M.A.,  View- 
field,  moderator.  The  certificates  of  at- 
tendance at  the  Hall  during  last  session 
of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Elder  and  M.  Bruce 
Meikleham    were  received.      Granted  a 
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letter  of  transference  to  Glasgow  Fresbj- 
ter  J  to  Mr.  Elder,  and  a  similar  letter  to  Mr. 
Meikleham  to  the  ^Eresbytery  of  Dundee. 
Reeeiv>ed  a  certificate  of  transference  from 
Faifiley  and  Greenock  Presbytery  of  Mr. 
William  Taylor,  wbe  had  completed  his 
Ktudies  at  the  Hall.  Mr.  Taylor  was  pre- 
sent, and  gave  all  his  trials  for  Hcenoe, 
which  were  sustained.  The  Rev.  John 
Macinlyre  haying  offered  prayer,  the 
moderator  duly  licensed  Mr.  Taylor  to 
preach  the  eyerlasting  gospel,  and  ad- 
dressed some  counsels  to  the  licentiate. 
Mr.  Berry  laid  on  the  table  printed  copies 
of  Statistics  for  distribution  in  the  congre- 
gations. Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on 
the  7  th  of  August. 

CAIA.B, 

Linlithgow  {Ea§t). — Mr.  David  Bums, 
preacher,  Montrose,  called  28th  May. 

Renfrew,  —  Mr.  James  Scott,  A.M., 
preacher,  called  29th  May. 


Stuartfidd. — ^Mr.  J.  W.  Hay,  preacher, 
Glasgow,  called  29th  May. 

Swansea  (English  Presbyterian).  — 
Rev.  Alexander  M'Donald,  Canmock, 
called. 

BaUyfrenis  {Ireland). — ^Mr.  Thomas 
Edington,  A.M.,  preacher,  called  11th 
June. 

LICENSED. 

Mr.  Robert  Pollock  Watt,  by  the  Pres- 
bylery  of  Kilmarnock,  on  the  12th  June. 

IKDUCTIOKS. 

Ohan. — Rev.  William  Proctor,  late  of 
Penang,  China,  inducted  5th  June. 

Leiih  (North). — Rev.  Alexander  Brown, 
late  of  Kilmarnock,  inducted  1 6th  June, 
as  colleague  and  successor  to  Principal 
Harper,  D.D. 

Leith  (St.  Andrew*  8  Pfece).— Bev. 
WilHam  Morrison,  A.M.,  late  of  Pendle- 
ton, inducted  26th  June. 
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Gentenart  Services  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Stewarton, 
AND  Jubilee  of  Rev.  Peter  Cairns, 
Minister,  Slat  October  I8764 

Stewarton:  Printed  for  Alex.  Oalt 

To  have  spent  fifty  years  in  the  Christian 
ministry  in  the  same  sphere,  is  a  privi- 
lege granted  to  few.  The  changes  ex- 
perienced during  even  half  that  period 
are  felt  to  be  very  affecting.  The 
minister  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
standing  misses,  and  it  may  be  has 
missed  for  many  years,  those  who  were 
chiefest  friends  at  the  commencement  of 
his  labours.  The  coming  of  young  men 
and  women  whom  in  his  early  days  he 
baptized,  requesting  to  be  admitted  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  or  mayhap  to  be 
imited  in  the  bands  of  matrimony,  im- 
pressively reminds  him  of  the  flight  of 
time;  and  if  this  be  so  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five,  how  much  more  so  must  it 
not  be  at  the  end  of  fifty  years !  Nearly 
two  generations  have  grown  up  around 
the  venerable  man  who  forms  a  part  of 
all  their  associations. 

Mr.  Cairns  during  this  lengthened 
period  has  lived  and  laboured  at  Stew- 
arton to  an  attached  and  respectable  con- 
gregation. It  was  deemed  fitting  that 
on  his  reaching  his  jubilee  the  occasion 
should  be  duly  observed.  Accordingly, 
services  of  an  appropriate  kind  were 
held,  and  Mr.  Cairns'  worth  and  labours 
recognised.    In  the  volume  now  before 


US  we  have  a  full  and  interesting  record 
of  these  services.  In  a  preparatory  note 
it  is  said :  *  As  the  centenary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Stewarton,  and 
the  jubilee  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Cairns, 
their  pastor,  occurred  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  celebrate 
both  by  some  special  religious  services. 
Accordingly,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Brown  of  Kilmar- 
nock, and  the  Rev.  George  Philp  of 
Saltcoats,  preached  two  admirable  dis- 
courses to  a  most  attentive  congregation. 
On  Tuesday,  the  31st  October  1876,  the 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Kilmarnock 
Presbytery  being  present,  as  also  several 
brethren  from  other  presbyteries,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Glasgow, 
preached  a  powerful  and  telling  sermon  to 
a  large  congregation,  many  friends  from 
a  distance  being  present.  Thereafter  the 
presbytery,  friends  from  a  distance,  and 
members  of  the  congregation  (above  100 
being  present),  dined  in  the  Masonic 
Hall, — Robert  Mackie,  Esq.,  J.P.,  being 
in  the  chair, — when  several  addresses, 
chiefly  of  a  congratulatory  nature,  were 
given  by  the  chairman  and  others.  In 
the  evening,  a  soiree  was  held  in  the 
church,  the  place  being  crowded, — James 
Wyllie,  Esq.,  chief  magistrate,  in  the 
chair.  After  prayer,  the  chairman  in- 
troduced the  business  by  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks.  Thereafter  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  congregation,  and  addresses 
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from  the  presbytery,  sessioD,  congrega- 
tion, and  from  ministers  who  were,  and 
students  who  now  are,  members  of  the 
congregation,  were  read,  and  a  cheque 
for  £600  presented  to  the  pastor.' 

Very  strong  and  emphatic  testimonies 
to  the  great  excellence  of  Mr.  Cairns 
as  a  man  and  a  minister  were  borne  by 
the  congregation,  the  session,  the  pres- 
bjtery,  and  ministers  and  students  who 
had  been   trained    under  Mr.   Cairns' 
ministry.     One  of   these  we  in  part 
giye.    In  its  address,  the  congregation 
having  testified  to  its  great  affection  and 
high  esteem  for  its  minister,  went  on  to 
say—'  In  the  chambers  of  the  sick  and 
the  dying  you  have  always  received  a 
special  welcome ;  there,  your  consoling 
presence  and  faithful  prayers  have  been 
blessed  indeed.      In  the  pulpit,  while 
your  constant  theme  has  been  the  cross 
of  Christ,  you  have  never  been  backward 
in  condenming  the  vices  of  the  a^e. 
While  you  have  ever  laboured  to  raise 
the  members  of  your  congregation  to 
that  spiritual  stat^  which  gives  a  fore- 
taste of  eternal  blessedness,  you  have 
neyer  ceased  to  warn  them  of  iJie  dangers 
of  procrastination    and    the    enticing 
allurements  of  the  world.      That  you 
haye  always  taken  a  special  delight  in 
instructing  the  younger  part  of  the  con- 
gregation in  Christian  truth  and  duty,  is 
evidenced  by  your  large  Bible  class, 
which  you  have  so  successfully  conducted 
for  a  long  period,  and  by  the  imremitting 
attention  and  anxious  care  which  you 
have  ever  manifested  for  the  success  of 
the  Sabbath  school.    While  you  have 
laboured  hard  in  this  part  of  the  world 
in  your  divine  Master's  service,  you  have 
also  continually  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
missionary  work.     In  this  branch  of  your 
pastoral  duties  you  have  showed  una- 
bated  zeal:    your  heart's    desire    has 
always  been  to  enlighten  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth,  where  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion abound,  with  the  same  blessed  light 
of  the  gospel  which  has  illumined  your 
own  heart.    This  purse  of  sovereigns, 
contributed     spontaneously     by    your 
church  and  friends,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  accept  as  an  indication  of  extreme 
satisfaction  with  your  long  and  faithful 
services  and  counsel'    To  this  and  the 
other  addresses  Mr.  Cairns  feelingly  and 
suitably  replied,  intimating  that  it  was 
bis  design  to  devote  the  £600  that  had 
been  so  generously  presented  to  him,  to 
some  benevolent  purpose.    This  design 


he  has  since  carried  out,  by  handing  this 
goodly  sum  to  the  Synod  of  the  Church 
he  loves  so  well,  and  which  he  has  so 
faithfully  though  unobtrusively  served, 
to  found  a  scholarship  in  connection 
with  its  Theological  Hall. 

Prefixed  is  a  very  good  likeness  of  Mr. 
Cairns  in  his  more  advanced  years. 
While  this  little  memorial  volume  will 
have  a  special  interest  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  Stewarton  and  the  district  in 
which  it  is  situate,  it  will  be  found  also 
to  be  worthy  of  wider  acceptance,  both 
by  reason  of  the  occasion  which  called  it 
forth  and  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Mb.  William 
NivisON,  Probationer  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church;  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  by  the  Rev.  William 
Watson,  Kirkcudbright  (Memorial 
Volume). 
Edinburgh :  William  OUphant  A  Co.    1877. 

From  Mr.  Watson's  sympathetically 
written  prefatory  sketch,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Nivison  was  born  near  Dunscore, 
Dumfriesshire,  in  1844 ;  that  he  entered 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1860,  and 
the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1863,  and  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  1868 ;  and,  after  having 
been  engaged  for  some  vears  as  a  pro- 
bationer, he  was  overtaken  by  illness, 
and  died  in  August  1875. 

Such  are  the  outstanding  facts  in  the 
life  of  one  who,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  all  who  knew  him,  was  a  young 
man  of  great  amiability,  sterling  prin- 
ciple, and  no  little  ability  and  accomplish- 
ment. It  was  natural  that  friends  who 
loved  and  valued  him  should  desire  to 
have  some  memorial  of  him  after  his 
early  removal,  and  that  has  fittingly 
been  given  in  the  tasteful  little  volume 
now  before  us. 

The  sermons  here  printed,  seven  in 
number,  are  of  superior  merit.  They 
are  evangelical  in  tone,  clear  in  expres- 
sion, and  display  an  earnest  and  loving 
spirit.  With  such  excellences,  it  may  be 
a!sked,  How  was  it  that  their  author  was 
not  more  generally  appreciated  as  a 
preacher?  The  dcSect  which  accounts 
for  this  seems  to  have  been  in  his 
manner.  Never  enjoying  very  robust 
health,  and  of  a  retiring  disposition,  he 
appears  to  have  shrunk  from  pressing 
either  himself  or  his  message  with  em- 
phasis on  his  audience.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Mr.  Wishart  of  ThornhUl^  who,  as 
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bis  minister  and  intimate  friend,  knew 
him  well,  thus  speaks :  *  The  chief  diffi- 
culty with  which  he  had  to  contend  as  a 
preacher,  was  his  own  extreme  modesty 
and  nervous  shrinking  from  publicity. 
These  prevented  that  confidence  and  self- 
command  in  his  manner  which  are  so 
important  in  a  public  speaker.  But  for 
these  difficulties,  and  had  health  been 
granted  to  him,  his  solid  attainments 
and  earnestness  and  exemplary  diligence 
might  have  secured  for  him  even  a  high 
place  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church.' 

Calls  to  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
NicoLL.  A.M.,  Free  Church,  Duff- 
town, N.B. 

London :  Morgan  &  Scott 
These  brief  addresses  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  many  readers.  They  are 
highly  evangelical  in  tone,  and  clear 
and  pointed  in  expression,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  characterized  by  an 
amount  of  unction  rarely  met  with  in 
discourses  in  these  days.  Mr.  Nicoll 
has  a  happy  knack  of  illustration,  and 
occasionally  uses  anecdotes  effectively. 
Thus,  in  the  address  from  Luke  xv.  13, 
— *The  younger  son  gathered  all  to- 
gether,'— ^he  says :  *  There  are  pleasures 
in  sin,  doubtless;  but  they  are  for  a 
season,  and  the  end  is  very  sure.  The 
pleasures  are  strewn  in  the  way  to  lure 
us  on  till  it  is  too  late  to  turn  back. 
The  newspapers  lately  contained  a  touch- 
ing story  of  the  unhappy  Empress  Char- 
lotte of  Mexico.  She  had  escaped  from 
the  place  of  her  confinement,  and  her 
keepers  were  unwilling  to  use  force  to 
bring  her  back.  At  kst  they  remem- 
bered her  love  for  flowers,  and  they 
took  a  basket  of  roses  and  strewed  them 
in  the  way.  She  plucked  them  up  un- 
suspectingly one  by  one  till  she  was 
fast  in  the  old  prison.  Even  so  men 
are  allured  and  betrayed  by  Satan,  till 
they  are  barred  in  eternal  dungeons.' 

Saint  Augustine  :  a  Poem  in  Eight 
Books.  By  the  late  Henry  War- 
wick Cole,  Q.C. 

Edinburgh :  T  A  T.  Clark.    1877. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  life,  has  been  very  frequently  ap- 
plied to  by  youthful  aspirants  to  poetic 
fame,  for  his  verdict  on  their  verses.  In 
the  great  majority  of  instances  his  ver- 
dict has  not  been  quite  flattering ;  and, 
aa  a  general  rule,  he,  in  his  own  strong, 
peculiar  way,  advises  everybody   that 


writes  to  eschew  poetry  and  keep  to 
prose.  We  have  heen.  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  correctness  of  Garlyle'8 
judgment  in  reading  the  handsome 
volume  before  us. 

In  a  prefatory  note  we  are  told  of  Mr. 
Cole's  excellence  as  a  man,  ability  as  a 
lawyer,  and  general  accomplishments. 
And  of  all  this  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  But  all  this  does  not  constitate 
a  poet;  and  certainly  we  discern  little 
or  none  of  the  ^  divine  afflatus '  in  any 
of  these  386  well-printed  pages.  We 
meet,  indeed,  with  no  rant  and  fustian ; 
all  is  in  good  taste,  and  clearly  ei- 
pressed.  But  then,  except  for  a  certain 
placing  of  the  words,  we  see  nothing  in 
the  whole  but  simple  prose.  Take  quite 
a  favourable  specimen,  of  Mr.  Cole's 
manner : — 

*  Words  cannot  tell  the  grief  of  Monica 
When    news  from  Carthage  to  Tagasta 

came, 
That  he,  her  son,  whom  she  had  so  mnch 

loved, 
And  whose  salvation  was  the  constant  aim 
Of     all     her     meditations,     hopes,   and 

prayers, 
Had   publicly     the    Christian   faith   re- 
nounced, 
And  joined  the  Manichsan  heresy.' 

Mr.  Cole  evidently  has  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  life  and  works 
of  Augustine ;  and  had  he  set  forth  his 
stores  of  knowledge  in  a  biography  of 
the  great  African  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, it  would  have  possessed  no  little 
value.  As  it  is,  however,  readers  of 
this  volume,  if  they  are  not  much  im- 
pressed with  its  poetic  power,  may  de- 
rive much  information  from  the  facts 
which  it  records. 

The  Wines  of  the  Bible  :  An  Exami- 
nation and  Refutation  of  theUnfer- 
mented  Wine  Theory.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  M.  Wilson. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  A  Co.  1677. 
The  writer  of  this  treatise  is  a  minister 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  ChurcL  This 
Church  has  identified  itself  more  tho- 
roughly with  the  temperance  reforma- 
tion, in  its  stricter  aspects,  than  any 
other.  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  that  he  him- 
self has  been  a  teetotaller  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  In  these  circumstances 
one  might  have  expected  a  statement  and 
defence  of  the  theory  of  non-fermenta- 
tion. Mr.  Wilson,  however,  takes  np 
quite  the  opposite  position.  At  the 
dose  of  the  bookie  says.  *  From  all 
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these  yaried  considerations,  we  con- 
clude that  the  wine  of  the  Supper  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Passover,  and 
that  hoth  were  fermented  liquors.' 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  Mr. 
Wilson  displays  an  excellent  spirit  and 
abundant  industry.  He  never  indulges  in 
mere  denunciation,  far  less  in  unwoFthy 
vituperation.  He  treats  the  question  as 
it  ought  to  be  treated, — viz.  as  one  that  is 
to  be  settled  by  evidence  adduced,  and 
not  by  mere  unsupported  assertion. 
The  field  traversed  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
large  one.  Thus  he  considers  carefully, 
'  Wine  -  drinking  of  the  ancients  :  an- 
cient wines — general;  ancient  wines — 
Greek  and  Homan ;  ancient  wines — 
allowed  to  women  ;  ancient  wines — old 
and  new ;  ancient  wines — Egyptian ; 
ancient  wines— Hebrew ;  ancient  wines 
—sacramental,' 

The  subject  discussed  has  occasioned 
no  little  controversy,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  a  good  deal  of  irritation,  at  the 
present  day.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  defend  the  practice 
of  total  abstinence  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pediency. This,  however,  is  denounced 
by  a  certain  section  of  abstainers,  and  it 
is  affirmed  that  fermented  wine  is  utterly 
an  evil  thing,  and  the  partaking  of  it  is 
sinful.  If  Siis  position  is  tenable,  then 
assuredly  it  places  the  abstinence  move- 
ment on  very  lofty  ground.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  expediency, — ^it  be- 
comes an  absolute  duty,  as  indisputable 
as  any  of  the  ten  commandments.  This 
is  a  position  which  many  earnest  temper- 
ance reformers  shrink  from  assuming,  and 
which  certainly  no  section  of  the  Church 
has  adopted.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
have  the  question  discussed,  if  so  be  it 
is  done  in  a  proper  spirit  and  by  com- 
petent persons.  Mr,  Wilson's  volume 
is  one  which  deserves,  and  which  we 
doubt  not  will  command,  attention  ;  and 
writers  on  both  sides  will  find  that  they 
meet  in  him  one  who  has  brought  much 
ability  and  extensive  research  to  the 
elucidation  and  establishment  of  the 
thesis  which  he  so  temperately  main- 
tains. 

Outlines  of  Biblical  Psychology.  By 
J.  T.  Beck,  D.D.,  Prof.  Ord.  TheoL, 
Tubingen.  Translated  from  the  third 
enlarged  and  corrected  German  edi- 
tion, 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1877. 

This  little  work,  by  a  well-known  and 


highly  esteemed  German  theologian  of 
the  evangelical  school,  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  investigating 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  It  is 
composed  with  all  the  ordinary  Crerman 
diligence  and  exhaustiveness,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  is  well  translated. 
We  think  it  nttS  to  be  specially  useful 
as  a  convenient  repertory  of  those  Scrip- 
ture passages  in  which  the  different  terms 
of  psychological  import  occur.  For  our- 
selves, we  cannot  say  that  we  attach 
much  value  to  the  line  of  inquiry  here 
prosecuted.  The  psychological  language 
of  Scripture,  like  its  whole  language,  is 
of  a  popular  character,  and  the  attempt 
seems  to  us  to  be  vain  to  throw  this 
popular  language  into  the  moulds  of  any 
of  our  modern  philosophical  schemes. 
The  science  of  Biblical  psychology  is  not 
a  science  which  lies  upon  the  surface,  in 
the  psychological  names  and  terms  which 
the  sacred  writers  employ.  Dr.  Beck 
offends  less  in  the  way  of  unwarrantable 
theorizing  than  some  other  writers  on  the 
same  theme,  and  hence  we  think  his 
book  is  more  than  usually  replete  with 
.  sound  exegetical  suggestion.  At  the 
same  time,  we  find  here  also  some  of  the 
ordinary  vices  of  the  class  of  works  to 
which  this  belongs,  such  as  the  trans- 
forming of  attributes  into  entities,  and 
the  forcing  of  the  same  meaning  upon 
the  .same  popular  phrase  in  whatever 
connection  it  may  stand.  The  chapter  on 
Spirit  furnishes  examples  of  both  faults. 
We  are  told  that  *  spirituality  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  life;*  and  this  attribute  of 
spirituality  is  forthwith  treated  as  a  dis- 
tinct subsistence  called  spirit,  which 
without  more  ado  is  identified  with 
spirit  in  Scripture  wherever  that  term 
occurs.  We  believe  that  contributions 
of  some  importance  to  a  true  psychology 
may  be  derived  from  the  data  of  the 
Word  of  God ;  but  we  also  believe  that 
they  are  to  be  sought  for  in  another 
method  than  that  exemplified  in  this  and 
similar  books. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  Bible  ; 
showing  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the 
Lights  and  Perfections  of  the  In- 
spired Original,  on  the  Page  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  A  Fac-simile  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  English. 
London:  Samnel  Bagster  &  Sons. 

This  is  another  of  the  many,  books  illus- 
trative of  the  text  of  Scripture  published 
by  the  indefatigable  liouse/of  Bas^ttT, 
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and  it  is  characterized  by  all  that  neat- 
ness and  minute  accuracy  of  execution 
by  which  the  productions  of  that  firm 
are  distinguished.  It  is  an  endeavour 
to  put  the  Englishman,  knowing  only 
his  own  langui^e  and  having  simply  the 
English  Bible  in  his  hands,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  scholar,  in  so  far  as 
pertains  to  the  peculiarities  of  grammar 
and  construction  marking  the  original 
text  of  the  Old  Testament ;  e,g.^  the  varie- 
ties in  the  divine  names,  tne  presence 
and  absence  of  the  article  and  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  tenses  and  other  verbal  forms 
with  and  without  traic, — ^these  and  many 
other  particularities,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  indicate  in  an  ordinary  translation,  are 
here  made  visible  to  the  English  reader. 
Of  course  this  necessitates  a  somewhat 
elaborate  system  of  signs,  and  we  should 
think  that  the  pains  requisite  to  master 
this  system  might  as  wdl  be  devoted  at 
once  to  the  learning  of  Hebrew.  But 
eveiT  man  to  his  taste.  And  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  certifying  that  the 
Englislunan,  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  who 
studies  the  b(x>k  before  us,  will  thereby 
come  tx)  know  nearly  as  much  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Hebrew  style  with  nearly 
as  little  trouble  as  if  he  had  set  himself 
to  master  Gresenius  or  Ewald. 

The  editor  devotes  a  considerable  part 
of  the  introduction  to  an  explanation  of 
the  so-called  tenses  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
His  view  is  the  ordinary  Ewaldian  doc- 
trine, but  it  is  conjoined  with  a  novel 
application  in  the  case  of  the  common 
narrative  form,  or  imperfect  with  waw 
conversive.  *  Where  permanent  import- 
ance or  instruction  is  intended  to  be 
stamped  on  the  past,  the  lon^  tense  (t.e. 
the  imperfect),  by  means  of  **  rau,"  is 
brought  in.'  *An  action  or  event  in 
the  past  having  this  stamp  upon  it  ceases 


to  be  a  mere  historical  circumstance,  a 
point  in  the  expanse  of  past  time;  it 
gives  it  a  present  value,  marking  it  out 
as  having  a  spiritual  present  appucation, 
and,  it  may  be,  a  prophetical  future.*  We 
hope  the  writer  does  not  mean  that  those 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  where 
another  form  of  verb  is  used,  are  destitute 
of  permanent  importance  or  instruction ; 
yet  this  appears  a  fair  inference  from  his 
language. 

Notes  on  the  Psalm-Book,  especially 
ON  THE  Scotch  Metrical  Version. 
By  Hugh  Barclay,  Perth. 

W.  Blackwood  A  Sons.    1877. 

Of  these  notes,  the  most  interesting  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  different  modern 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalma  Here 
the  learned  Sheriff  communicates  some 
fresh  information,  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  receive  from  him  more  of  the  same 
kind.  On  other  points  connected  with 
the  Psalms  his  notes  are  mere  common- 
place. Sheriff  Barclay  does  not  like 
hymns  in  worship ;  and  the  following  is 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  rise  of  these 
abominations : — *  Early  in  the  Christian 
era  literature  declined,  and  a  vitiated  taste 
prevailed.  This  was  especially  the  cha- 
racter of  the  then  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion. The  Council  of  Carthage,  in  398, 
prohibited  the  reading  of  secular  books 
by  bishops.  In  the  General  Council  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  some  of  the 
bishops  could  not  write  their  names.  In 
1539,  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  boasted  to 
Forrest,  the  learned  and  godly  vicar  of 
Dollar,  "  I  thajik  God  I  never  knew  what 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  was."  To 
meet  this  degenerate  taste,  hymns  super- 
seded the  Psalms.'  We  hope  our  readers 
are  satisfied.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  de- 
lightfully free-and-easy  way  of  disposing 
of  the  matter. 


THE  ASSEMBLIES. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  daily  newspapers  describes  the  two  Assemblies  of  1877  as 
*  a  valley  of  dry  bones,'— even  Dr.  Begg  on  hymns  and  organs  keeping  within  the 
limits  of  the  ludicrous.  It  might  fairly  be  asked  of  this  critic  what  he  expected 
our  meetings  of  Assembly  to  be, — gatherings  for  the  serious  and  responsible  discharge 
of  important  religious  duties,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affording  amusement  to  a 
public  *  ever  seeking  something  new,  and  eager  to  catch  at  anything  out  of  the 
usual  way'? 
Confessedly  a  great  deal  of  very  important  work  was  brought  before  both,  and 
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overtaken,  if  not  brilliantly,  at  least  in  an  earnest  spirit  and  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  is  a  man  with  a 
presence,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  unwavering  self-confidence.  The  rumour,  some 
time  ago,  of  his  being  likely  to  fill  the  Moderator's  chair  excited  much  ire  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  The  Doctor  s  closing  address  may  let  us  into  the  secret  of  his 
unpopularity.  It  is  characterized  by  an  entire  want  of  all  high  qualities  of  either 
mind  or  heart, — ^it  is  simply  a  piece  of  stout,  unmtelligent  assertion.  It  shows  no 
discernment  of  the  real  state  of  things  amongst  us,  and  little  respect  for  those  who 
differ  from  him.  *  Our  beloved  Zion '  is  the  glory  of  the  land,  and  never  was  so 
glorious  as  at  present,  and  therefore  it  is  exciting  the  wrath  of  its  enemies,  who, 
filled  with  envy,  clamour  for  its  destruction.  Such  is  the  burden  of  the  Modera- 
tor's address. 

There  is  another  gentleman  in  that  Assembly  who  takes  a  prominent  interest 
in  its  affairs,  and  who,  mayhap,  will  one  day  be  himself  Moderator, — whose  utter- 
ances we  generally  feel  to  be  offensive, — ^we  refer  to  Dr.  Scott.  That  gentleman 
also  runs  in  Dr.  Phin's  lines,  and  seems  to  possess  a  similar  mental  constitution. 
He  is  equally  enamoured  of  *  our  beloved  Zion,^  and  equally  zealous  against  dissent. 
But  it  is  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge.  Think  of  him  asserting  that  Volun- 
taries deny  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  nations!  Does  he  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  Headship  of  Christ?  and  is  he  aware  that  Voluntaries  earnestly  con- 
tend for  it,  and,  as  they  believe,  on  more  spiritual  and  scriptural  grounds  than  do 
Gompulsories?  He  also  asserts  that  ^  union  on  the  ground  of  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  is  the  wildest  of  dreams.'  It  is  a  dream,  however,  which  is  enter- 
tained by  many  very  sober-minded  and  gifted  men.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  union  on 
a  national  scale,  it  must  be  on  this  basis  and  no  other. 

Amongst  the  points  of  interest  before  the  Assembly,  those  relating  to  the  sub- 
scription of  the  creed  by  elders  and  the  admission  of  Dissenting  ministers  were 
the  most  noticeable.  The  reasons  urged  by  those  who  wished  relaxation  of  sub- 
scription by  elders  were  rather  of  a  conflicting  kind.  One  was  that  elders  could 
not  be  expected  to  understand  the  creed ;  another,  that  perhaps  they  were  affected 
by  the  mental  turmoil  of  the  age,  and  were  unable  to  accept  the  creed  in  its 
entirety.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  an  unhappy  thing  to  have  one  creed  for  the 
teaching  and  another  for  the  ruling  elder,  ijid  if  there  be  necessity  for  change 
in  the  one  case,  this  is  an  argument  for  change  in  the  other, — not  certainly  in  the 
way  of  having  a  formula  of  subscription  so  expressed  as  to  be  capable  of  any  or  no 
kmd  of  meaning,  but  of  having  a  creed  so  short,  simple,  and  comprehensive  as 
to  be  intelligible  to  all  eligible  persons,  and  possible  of  cordial  and  conscientious 
subscription.  As  to  the  other  point,  viz.  the  admission  of  Dissenting  ministers,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  the  Assembly  much  felicitated  themselves  on  it.  The  number 
was  seventeen,  and  *  motley  was  ikeii  wear.*  They  hailed  chiefly  from  foreign  parts 
and  minor  bodies.  They  may  be  excellent  men,  and  drawn  by  conscientious 
conviction,  after  much  tossing  on  stormy  seas,  into  the  secure  haven  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. But  still  we  think  Drs.  Phin  and  Pirie  cast  their  eyes  wistfully  to  men 
of  prominence  in  other  bodies,  and  sigh  for  their  coming. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Groold  as  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  he 
himself  modestly  ascribes  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  minister  of  a  Church  recently 
united  to  the  Free.  But  he  has  personal  merits  that  render  him  well  worthy  of 
the  honour  conferred  on  him.  He  not  only  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  learning, 
but  a  large-hearted  Christian  gentleman,  whom  to  know  is  to  esteem  and  love. 
His  duties  at  times  were  difficult  and  delicate,  but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  subject  of  absorbing  interest  was  the  case  of  Professor  Smith.  The  decision 
in  this  case  was  earnestly  objected  to  by  an  influential  minority,  and  has  not  been 
generally  approved.  Certainly  it  seems  strange  to  suspend  a  man  without  a  libel 
being  formally  brought  against  him ;  strange,  too,  to  be  suspended  from  his  office 
as  a  professor,  but  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  functions  as  a  preacher.  There  may 
be  reasons  for  this  which  time  may  show  to  be  valid ;  meanwhile,  we  confess  we  do 
not  see  how  the  Assembly  could  pqssibly  bring  itself  to  adopt  such  a  course. 

The  debate  on  Disestablishment,  and  the  vote,  show  that  this  great  question  has 
taken  thorough  hold  of  the  Free  Church,  and  that  it  will  work  at  it  till  the  day  of 
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iriampli  comes.  And  it  must  and  will  come,  and  that  ere  long.  For,  as  Principal 
Rainy  truly  and  strongly  said,  the  state  of  things  amongst  us  ecclesiastically  is 
'  perfectly  ridiculous.' 

The  Moderator  of  the  Free  Assembly  pursued  a  different  course  in  his  closing 
address  from  that  pursued  by  his  brother  Moderator.  Instead  of  indulging  in  self- 
glorification  and  casting  stones  at  others,  he,  while  gratefully  recognising  all  that 
was  good  in  his  Church,  sought  to  stir  it  up  to  yet  greater  life  and  usefulness.  One 
means  of  usefulness  to  which  he  referred  is  worthy  of  the  most  earnest  attention 
of  all  the  Churches  in  the  land,  and  that  is,  the  press.  It  is  needless  to  ask  whether 
the  press  or  the  pulpit  is  the  greater  power  in  these  days ;  but  one  thing  is  evident, 
and  that  is,  that  the  press  exerts  a  wonderful  and  widespread  and  subtle  influence. 
Of  this  power  the  Church  has  never  made  full  proof.  And  it  will  be  ill  for  it  if  it 
leaves  its  members  to  find  their  most  attractive  literature  in  the  pages  of  books 
and  periodicals  which  leave  the  teaching  of  Christ  unnoticed,  or  set  forth  senti- 
ments in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

The  Free  Church  has  always  been  fortunate  not  only  in  the  possession  of  men 
of  commanding  ability,  but  of  men  of  ample  means,  which  they  delight  to  dedicate 
to  the  Lord.  Thus  at  this  time,  two  of  its  members  subscribed  £5000  each  towards 
their  fund  for  Church  Extension.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  pecuniary 
as  well  as  other  prosperity.  Its  annual  income  is  over  half  a  million,  and  this 
year  it  exceeds  the  previous  by  £80,000.  This  shows  what  an  amount  of  life  is  in 
it,  and  what  a  mighty  power  it  is  in  these  lands.  It  has  a  noble  heritage,  and  it 
is  proving  itself  worthy  of  it.  And  if  at  present  it  has  its  serious  questions  to 
face,  and  if  concerning  these  there  may  be  even  serious  differences  of  opinion,  this 
arises  from  its  very  vigour  and  vitality.  A  Church  at  peace  on  all  points  must 
either  be  in  the  possession  of  perfect  life  or  sunk  in  death-like  slumber.  *•  Perfect 
life  *  the  Church  cannot  have  here  below ;  and  therefore,  however  much  we  may 
regret  differences  of  opinion,  we  cannot  regard  them  as  an  unalloyed  evlL 


HIRING  FAIRS. 

The  attention  of  the  Churoh  is  being  strongly  directed  to  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
our  cities.  And  it  is  well  it  should  be  so,  and  that  efforts  greatly  more  strenuous 
and  effective  should  be  put  forth  to  remove  evils  which  threaten  to  destroy 
not  only  the  Church,  but  the  commonwealth.  It  is,  however,  generally  supposed 
that  though  things  are  in  many  respects  exceedingly  bad  in  the  cities,  they  are  at 
least  not  quite  so  bad  in  rural  districts.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  country  has 
no  pre-eminence  of  virtue  over  the  town.  Ignorance,  sensuality,  and  irrehgion 
are  very  prevalent,  and  classes  that  were  wont  to  be  regarded  as  intelligent  and 
pious  have  much  deteriorated.  In  an  overture  on  this  subject,  brought  before  the 
Free  Church  Assembly  by  the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  it  is  said — 

*  Whereas  there  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  in  many  districts  of  the  country  the 
Church  is  losing  hold  over  the  agricultural  population,  and  especiaUy  over  yoraig 
farm-servants  of  both  sexes ;  and  that  agricultural  labourers  generally  are,  to  a  sad 
extent,  living  in  ignorance  of  divine  things,  and  in  indifference  to  and  neglect  of  the 
means  of  grace,  while  immorality  of  many  kinds  largely  prevails  among  them :  it 
is  overtured  that  the  Assembly  take  the  premises  into  its  serious  consideration,  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  to  it  may  seem  meet,  to  remedy  a  state  of  matters  which 
must  be  cause  of  concern  and  grief  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  our  country  districts.' 

An  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  is  in  the  same  strain,  and 
points  directly  to  a  great  and  clamant  evil.     It  says — 

^  Whereas  the  present  system  of  engaging  farm-servants  of  both  sexes  at  feeing 
markets  is  very  injurious  to  morality,  and  as  every  possible  means  ought  to  be 
used  for  its  abolition,  it  is  overtured  that  the  Assembly  take  the  whole  subject 
into  their  consideration,  and  if  they  see  fit,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  on  the  matter, 
or  otherwise  deal  with  it  as  to  their  wisdom  may  seem  best.' 

A  member  of  presbytery,  in  supporting  this  overture,  said — 

*  That  while  in  large  towns  they  had  to  fight  against  the  demoralizing  influence 
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of  the  theatre,  in  the  country  they  had  to  contend  vith  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  feeing  markets.  The  debauchery  of  the  feeing  market  undid  Tery  much  the 
whole  year's  work  among  that  class.  There  was  a  proposal  to  do  away  with 
feeing  markets  altogether.  He  did  not  suppose  they  were  prepared  for  any- 
thing like  that,  though  they  were  prepared  for  some  modification  of  the  system. 
He  believed  the  directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  had  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  were  anxious  to  move  in  the  direction  of  abolish- 
ing, if  possible,  or  if  not,  modifying  the  evils  of  feeing  markets.  If  the  Church 
could  help  the  society,  they  should  be  doing  a  good  work.' 

The  removal  of  hiring  fairs  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  country.  They  are 
often  scenes  of  disgusting  brutality,  and  lead  to  lamentable  results.  But  their 
removal  is  strenuouSy  opposed  by  those  who  are  most  injured  bv  them,  viz.  those 
who  are  in  search  of  situations.  Such  days  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  and 
greatly  esteemed.  This  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  It  shows  a  sad 
degeneracy  of  moral  feeling,  and  loudly  calls  for  the  use  of  all  elevating 
appliances,  both  of  a  secular  and  sacred  kind. 


THE  'SWEETNESS  AND  LIGHT'  OF  RITUALISM. 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  Ritualism  with  certain — partly  pitiful,  partly 
ridiculous— modes  of  religious  worship.  Postures  of  the  body  and  adornments 
thereof,  offering  of  incense  and  mediaeval  surroundings,  rise  up  in  our  mind  as  we 
pronounce  the  word.  But  Ritualism  is  decidedly  a  superstition,  and,  like  all 
superstitions,  it  is  alike  unintelligent  and  cruel.  It  thinks  it  is  doing  God  service, 
while  it  is  doing  cruel  wrong  to  man.    In  illustration  of  this,  we  give  the  fol- 


In  a  number  of  The  Christian  Review^  just  come  to  hand,  we  read : — 
'  The  ritualistic  party  in  the  Church  or  England  seem  to  carry  it  with  a  high 
hand.  Here  is  one  of  their  dohigs :  A  working  man  recently  died  in  or  near 
Bedford.  During  the  course  of  his  illness  he  was  visited  by  the  curate  of  St. 
PauPs.  The  reverend  gentleman  discovered  that  a  good  many  years  ago  this  man's 
wife  left  him,  and  seven  years  afterwards  he  married  another  woman,  believing  his 
first  wife  to  be  dead, — as  indeed  the  law,  if  appealed  to  under  the  circumstances, 
would  have  pronounced  her,  so  far  as  the  marriage  vow  is  concerned.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  refused  to  officiate  at  the  funeral,  and,  when  asked 
to  do  so,  took  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  conviction  "  that  the  man  had  gone  to 
hell."  The  case,  we  learn,  has  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bedford.' 
From  the  June  number  of  the  Christian  Treasury  we  take  the  following : — 
*  A  happy  couple  in  Wiltshire,  in  humble  life,  recently  had  their  family  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  twins ;  but  in  a  few  days  one  of  the  babies  sickened  and  died, 
and  alarming  symptoms  foretold  the  speedy  departure  of  the  other.  In  these  dis- 
tressing circumstances  the  parents  sent  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  in  order 
that  the  dear  little  ones  might  be  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  On  his 
iurival  a  sad  state  of  things  was  disclosed.  He,  of  course,  soon  made  the  living 
child  "  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  but  what  to  do  with  the  dead  child  was  past  his  comprehension.  The 
distressed  mother  first  entreated  him  to  let  a  few  (kops  of  the  "  holy  water  "  fall 
upon  the  dead  child's  face,  but  that  could  not  be ;  then  she  prayed  that,  as  they 
were  both  bom  together,  so,  in  case  of  the  second  death,  they  might  both  be 
buried  in  the  same  coffin,  or  at  least  in  the  same  grave.  This  very  natural  wish 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  theology  of  the  Wilt^ire  parson,  and  so  it  was  not 
granted.  The  second  child  died,  the  funeral  was  arranged,  the  two  coffins  were 
brought  forth,  but  only  one  of  the  babes  was  committed  to  the  earth  in  the  **  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life ; "  and  when  the  distressed 
parents  inquired  where  the  other  child  was  to  be  interred,  the  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  other  child  must  be  buried  at  night  in  unconsecrated  ground, 
without  service  or  ceremony,  as  it  had  not  been  baptized.  Here,  however,  a  new 
chapter  opened,  for  the  mother  declared  that  the  buried  child  was  the  unbaptized 
one,  and  that,  being  now  committed  in  ^^sure  and  certain  hope,''  he  was  safe; 
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while  she  claimed  Christian  burial  for  the  other  on  the  ground  of  his  haying  been 
made  ^*  a  member  of  Christ/*  etc.  In  this  dilemma,  the  parson  in  no  measored 
terms  denounced  the  woman  as  a  cheat,  and  charged  her  with  cheating  Grod, 
cheating  the  Church,  and  cheating  him  also.  The  reply  was  a  nonplus.  '4  am 
very  sorry,"  sobbed  the  mother,  *^  if  I  haye  done  wrong :  I  did  not  wish  to  cheat 
Goa  nor  the  Church,  but  I  confess  I  had  no  scruples  about  cheating  the  deyil." ' 


THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

For  some  time  back  the  social  condition  of  this  city  has  been  anxiously  and 
earnestly  engaging  the  attention  of  many  Christian  philanthropists,  and  they  bare 
embodied  the  results  of  their  inquiry  in  a  report,  which  has  obtained  a  wide 
circulation.  That  report  is  indeed  fitted  in  many  respects  both  to  create  alarm 
and  cause  shame.  It  is  yery  deplorable  to  see  how  many  are  actiyely  engaged  in 
Satan's  seryice,  and  still  more  so  to  learn  that,  quickly  as  the  ranks  are  thiimed, 
they  are  again  filled  up. 

There  are  some  things  referred  to  in  the  report  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
oneself  to  speak ;  but  duty  requires  that  the  hidden  things  of  darkness  should  te 
brought  to  light.  Of  course,  in  all  such  cases  drunkenness  plays  a  conspicuous 
part ;  and  it  is  yeiy  sad  to  learn  that  this  eyil  preyails  largely  among  the  female 
part  of  the  population,  and  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  A  dru^en  wife— a 
drunken  mother — what  a  thought  I  How  much  misery  and  degradation  that 
implies !  In  the  yiew  of  the  gigantic,  subtle,  and  widely-ramified  e^  with  which 
we  haye  to  contend,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  plain  and  powerful  speaking  of  the 
closing  part  of  the  report : — 

'  The  only  infallible  purifier  of  society,'  it  says,  *  we  belieye  to  be  a  reyerent  regard 
to  God's  revealed  will,  and  sincere  dependence  upon  influence  from  Heaven  to  guide 
to  happiness.  The  Church  is  reasonably  looked  to  for  an  example  of  moral 
courage,  self-denial,  and  charitable  effort.  Whatever  other  cares  it  bears,  it  will 
surely  not  fail  to  carry  on  a  crusade  against  social  and  moral  evil  in  our  city. 
Magistrates  and  the  police — though  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  the  latter  are 
sorely  tempted  to  unfaithfulness — may  do  much  to  repress  evil.  A  fresh  com- 
bination of  all  who  are  grieved  for  our  social  sores,  not  only  in  lamenting  them, 
but  in  trying  in  every  practical  way  to  remove  them,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
utmost  benefit.  Should  our  social  condition  continue  to  decline, — should  parents 
and  employers  remam  indifferent,  as  so  many  are,  to  the  control  of  the  young,— 
and  should  irreligious  principles  continue  and  advance, — not  merely  temperance 
reformers,  but  all  who  have  a  regard  to  the  credit  and  well-being  of  the  city,  will 
be  compelled  to  arise  and  labour  for  the  repression  of  evils  full-grown,  that  might 
now  be  crushed  before  they  have  reached  maturity.  We  call  on  all  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  take  up  this  cause  in  thorough  earnest,  and  looking  up  to  Heaven  for 
success.' 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  publication  of  such  reports,  that  they  only  increase 
the  evils  they  are  meant  to  remove.  But  this  is  contrary  alike  to  experience  and 
the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God.  For  all  experience  tells  us  that  what  evil  men 
most  covet  is  just  to  be  let  alone,  and  remain  in  concealment.  Hence  their  deeds 
are  called  *  works  of  darkness.'  And  our  Lord  says,  '  Every  one  that  doeth  evil 
hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved;' 
whereas  *  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made 
manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God.' 

Printed  by  Murray   and  Gibb,   11  Queen  Street,   and  Published   by  William 
Oliphant  and  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  2d  of  July  1877. 
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THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH:  ITS  MISSION 
TO  THE  AGE. 

BT  THE  REV.  THOMAS  WHITELAW,  M.A.,  GLASGOW. 

'  What  we  have  heard  and  known,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us,  we  will  not  hide  from  their 
children,  showing  to  the  generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  His  strength 
and  His  wonderful  works  that  He  hath  done  ....  * — Ps.  IxxviiL  8-7. 

Were  justification  needed  for  an  attempt  to  read  the  lessons  which,  during 
the  past  century  and  a  half,  God  in  His  providence  has  been  teaching  to  His 
people  and  the  world  generally,  through  that  section  of  the  Christian  Church 
with  which  we  are  more  immediately  connected,  that  justification  would  be 
amply  provided  by  the  thing  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  practice  of  those  godly 
Hebrew  fathers  of  whom  Asaph  speaks.  Next  to  the  study  of  God's  word, 
the  observation  of  His  ways,  especially  in  leading  forth  and  helping  on  His 
Church  to  execute  her  mission  in  the  world,  should  always  be  a  pleasant, 
and,  if  devoutly  and  earnestly  engaged  in,  can  never  fail  to  be  a  profitable 
occupation.  Those  ancient  Jewish  worthies  drank  up  inspiration,  which 
qaickened  all  the  pulses  of  their  spiritual  life,  and  fanned  the  flame  of  their 
religious  patriotism,  every  time  they  thought  upon  the  <  marvellous  things ' 
which  '  God  did  in  the  sight  of  their  fathers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the 
field  of  Zoan ;'  and,  believing  that  their  nation's  and  their  Church's  hope  for 
the  future  lay  in  having  each  successive  generation  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
with  the  same  truth  that  wielded  such  a  potent  influence  upon  themselves, 
they  never  wearied  in  reciting  to  their  children  the  spirit-stirring  story  of 
the  past.  Unhappily,  in  these  times,  the  tendency  is  growing  in  the  Church, 
no  less  than  in  the  world,  to  dissociate  the  present  altogether  from  the  past, — 
to  cut  adrift  from  what  are  called  *  the  traditions  of  the  elders,' '  the  light  of 
other  days,'  the  bigotries  and  prejudices  and  narrow  dogmatisms  and 
miserable  intolerances  of  former  times, — and  to  live  and  move  exclusively 
in  the  present,  in  the  light  of  modern  thought,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
modem  scientific  culture,  forgetting  all  the  while  that  to  repudiate  the  past 
is  to  impoverish  the  future,  and  erroneously,  as  we  think,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  past  has  no  truths  which  the  present  might  profitably 
study  for  herself,  and  considerately  transmit  to  the  future, — no  treasured 
wisdom  by  which  successive  generations  might  be  enriched.    Nothing  can 
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be  less  scientific,  we  are  told,  than  to  disbelieve  in  the  continuity  of  force, 
either  spiritaal  or  physical ;  and  yet  this  is  practically  what  those  are  doing 
who  are  endeavouring  by  the  repudiation  of  time-honoured  truths,  which 
have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  former  generations,  to  sever  all  connection 
with  the  past.  Nothing  can  be  less  philosophic  than  to  aflBrm  that  each 
age  discovers  only  those  truths  which  it  needs,  and  needs  only  those  which 
it  discovers ;  or  that  God  conducts  the  education  of  His  Church  or  the 
world  at  large  in  any  other  way  than  He  does  the  education  of  a  family,— by 
imparting  to  the  fathers  what  He  wishes  to  be  delivered  to  the  sons.  Hence 
there  is  b,  prima  facie  reason  for  believing  that '  with  the  ancient  is  wisdom,* 
and  that  the  annals  of  bygone  years  are  a  storehouse  of  instruction  for  the 
time  that  is,  as  well  as  for  the  days  to  come ;  and  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  gather  up  some  of  the  more  important  lessons  which,  as  by  the 
finger  of  God,  have  been  palpably  written  on  the  page  of  our  denominational 
history. 

I.  Notably,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  there  is  written  this, — the  power 
of  a  faithfully  pi'eached  gospel  to  create  and  extend  a  Christian  Church. 
Not  that  this  truth  had  never  been  taught  or  understood  before.  Seven- 
teen centuries  before,  as  every  reader  of  his  Bible  knows,  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ  had  distinctly  told  His  disciples  that  upon  the  rock  of  Peter's 
confession,  which  contained  the  very  essence  of  the  gospel, '  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,'  He  would  erect  the  edifice  of  His  Church ; 
nay,  that  if  He  were  lifted  up  first  upon  the  cross  as  a  sacrifice  for  human 
sin,  and  afterwards  in  a  purely  preached  gospel,  as  the  object  of  a  sinner's 
faith.  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Himself.  And  not  only  so,  but  after 
His  ascension  He  had  given  both  the  world  and  His  people  the  most  ample 
and  convincing  demonstration  that  there  was  such  a  power  as  He  had  said 
in  the  preached  word,  to  stir  the  consciences,  and  break  the  hearts,  and  how 
the  wills,  and  generally  save  the  souls  of  sinful  men,  and  unite  them  in 
allegiance  to  His  sceptre :  in  the  wonders  of  Pentecost,  when,  as  the  effect  of 
one  gospel  sermon,  about  three  thousand  souls  were  converted,  and  the  Lord 
added  daily  to  the  Church  such  as  were  saved ;  and  in  the  rapid  propagation 
of  the  gospd  cause  through  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  first  believers 
of  the  truth,  which,  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  had  planted  little 
Christian  communities  in  almost  all  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor.*  Repeatedly, 
too,  since  then  had  the  like  demonstration  been  afforded,  and  very  notably  in 
the  16th  century  Reformation,  when  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  oui*  own 
land  the  pentecostal  power  of  the  spoken  truth  appeared  to  have  returned. 
Yet  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  churches  of  the  Erskines  and 
of  Gillespie  took  their  rise,  these  things  were  well-nigh  forgotten  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  gospel  was  seldom  heard  within  her  pulpits,  but 
instead,  weakly  diluted  essays  on  philosophy  and  morality.  From  her 
chairs  of  theology  the  most  unscriptural  tenets  were  openly  taught :  by  her 
Presbyteries,  and  Synods,  and  Assemblies,  the  soul-saving  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  were  at  least  regarded  with  disfavour.  The  condemnation  of  the 
Marrow  theology  by  the  Assembly  of  1719,  and  the  unfaithful  lenity 
displayed  towards  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  errors  of  Professor  Simson 
by  the  Assemblies  of  1717  and  1726,  were  very  significant  of  the  wide- 
spread religious  declension  that  existed  in  the  years  inmiediately  preceding 

•  *  Hesterni  sumus,'  says  TertuUian  in  the  2d  century,  '  et  vestras  omnes  implevimna 
"orbes,  iasulas,  castella,  municipia,  conciliabula,  castra  ipsa,  tribus,  decuriaa,  palatiuin, 
Benatum  forum'  {Apologia,,  cxxxyii.) 
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the  Secession.  '  At  the  period  of  Gillespie's  deposition,'  says  Dr.  Strutters, 
*  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  was  in  a  very  cold,  lifeless,  and  declining  state*  It 
was  overrun  with  negative,  if  not  with  undisguised  heresy.  Its  leading  men, 
who  were  called  "  Moderates,"  because  of  their  moderation  as  to  doctrine 
and  discipline,  were  openly  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  grace.  They  did  not 
refuse  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  they  were  very  shy  as  to  preach- 
ing its  truths, — spoke  of  it  as  containing  antiquated  notions, — ^hinted,  in 
quarters  where  they  thought  themselves  safe,  that  they  did  not  believe  some 
of  its  doctrines, — and  constructed  their  discourses  so  as  to  indicate  an  Arian 

or  Arminian  cast  of  sentunent  which  could  not  be  misunderstood To 

be  orthodox  was  to  be  without  learning  and  taste.  Justification,  adoption, 
sanctification  were  rude  scholastic  terms.  Learned  allusions  and  flights  of 
fancy,  clothed  in  a  kind  of  half-poetical  dress,  occupied  the  room  of  simple, 
grave,  scriptural,  and  experimental  preaching;  such  as  Scotland  in  her  best 
days  had  been  accustomed  to  hear.'  History,  we  know,  repeats  itself ;  can 
it  be  that  in  all  the  Scottish  Churches  there  is  a  veering  round  again  to  the 
state  of  things  out  of  which  rose  the  Secession  and  the  Relief  ?  In  those 
days,  the  people  who  waited  on  the  public  ministry  were  getting  stones 
instead  of  bread ;  and  this,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  thing,  was  the 
cause  which  led  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Churches  of  the  Erskines 
and  Gillespie.  They  were  the  outcome  of  the  deep-seated  desire  which  at 
that  time  existed  in  many  hearts,  to  hear  the  pure  and  unadulterated  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  able  to  save  the  soul,  and  which  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  century  had  formed  them  into  little  groups  of 
praying  societies,  scattered  all  over  the  country;  and  had  not  these  two 
Churches  with  some  degree  of  faithfulness  responded  to  this  desire,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  would  have  long  ago  been  buried  in  richly-merited 
oblivion.  But  they  met  that  desire.  'Necessity  is  laid  upon  me,'  said 
(jillespie,  when,  on  the  Sabbath  morning  after  his  deposition,  he  preached  to 
a  large  concourse  of  people  in  an  open  field  at  Carnock, — '  necessity  is  laid 
upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel ; '  at  the  same  time 
telling  his  hearers  that  he  hoped,  through  grace,  *  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified '  should  always  be  his  theme ;  and  happily  the  sermons  of  Ralph 
and  Ebenezer  Erskine  remain  to  show  that,  though  not  distinguished  for 
that  elegance  of  diction  and  literary  culture  which  in  these  times  are  so 
much  admired,  they  were  full  of  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  gospel. 
The  result  was  that  the  common  people  heard  them  gladly,  and  eager  multi- 
tudes, hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,  waited  on  their  ministry ;  and  if 
one  thing  more  than  another  has  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  it  has  been  the  maintenance,  throughout  these  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  her  existence,  of  a  faithfully  preached  gospel. 
So  to  speak,  the  gospel  has  created  her, — certainly  not  the  wisdom  or  the 
power  of  man.  Without  the  countenance  of  either  the  learned  or  the  great, 
without  patronage  from  either  State  or  college,  and  with  no  remarkable 
powers  of  thought  or  eloquence,  in  the  one  case,  four  simple-hearted  but 
brave  and  God-fearing  men,  and  in  the  other  case,  one,  went  out  with  the 
love  of  God  in  their  hearts  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  their  lips,  to 
proclaim  to  their  fellow-men  the  story  of  eternal  life,  and  God  honoured 
them  to  found  this  large  and  prosperous  Church,  Has  that  not  a  lesson 
for  the  Churches  and  the  world  of  to-day  ?  Does  it  not,  in  language  clear 
and  unmistakeable,  affirm  that  the  life  and  prosperity  of  a  Christian  Church 
are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  preaching  of  a  pure  gospel ;  and  that  the 
hour  when  a  Church,  led  astray  by  what  it  thinks  the  clearerHinsightr  of 
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modem  thought,  or  the  demoDds  of  the  higher  criticism,  or  simply  throngh 
a  desire  to  please  the  world,  or  it  may  be  only  an  itching  after  novelty,  for- 
sakes the  old  paths,  and,  furling  up  the  gospel  flag,  substitutes  the  wisdom 
of  man  for  the  eternal  truth  of  God,  is  the  hour  of  that  Church's  doom? 

11.  Secondly,  through  the  previous  history  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  we  can  see  that  God  has  been  teaching — the  true  idea  of  spiritual 
independence^  find  the  only  means  of  realizing  it.  This  is  a  phrase— the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  of  Christ — which  of  late  years  has 
been  familiar  in  the  mouth  as  a  household  word.  It  signifies  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Lord  and  Head  of  the  Christian  Church ;  that  to  Him 
alone  belongs  the  allegiance  of  His  people  in  their  collective  capacity  no  less 
than  in  their  individual  relations ;  that  in  the  management  of  all  her  affairs— 
the  election  of  her  ministers,  the  formulation  of  her  doctrines,  the  regulation  of 
her  worship,  the  administration  of  her  discipline — the  Church  is  responsible 
to  none  but  Him.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  Christian  Church, 
considered  simply  as  a  voluntary  association,  shall  not  be  subject  in  all 
matters  civil  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  be  bound  to  regulate  her  proceed- 
ings in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  simply  means  that  the 
Church,  regarded  as  a  spiritual  society,  taking  to  do  exclusively  with  the 
province  of  religion,  and  existing  solely  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
has  been  invested  with  authority  by  her  Head  in  His  name  to  perform  all 
the  functions  which  are  indispensable  to  her  existence,  yielding  submission  to 
no  extraneous  power  or  authority  whatever,  but  taking  orders  always  and 
solely  frqm  Him, — which  orders  He  communicates  from  time  to  time 
through  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  interpreted  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  His  people  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  this  conception  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  not  discovered  till  the  rise  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  affirm.  It  is  the  outline  of  a  Church 
which  is  sketched  in  the  word  of  God.  It  is  the  pattern  or  model  after 
which  the  primitive  or  apostolic  Churches  were  built.  It  is  the  Church 
constitution  which  was  sketched  by  Knox  and  his  reforming  colleagues  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline  in  1560.  Only  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
it  had  entirely  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  the 
pliant  vassal  of  the  State.  The  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  1712,  depriving  her 
people  of  their  Christ-given  power  of  electing  their  own  ministers  and  be- 
stowing lay  patronage,  was  submissively  accepted  by  the  dominant  majority. 
Thus  she  voluntarily  allowed  herself  to  be  despoiled  of  a  large  part  of  her 
inherent  liberty  as  a  Church  of  Christ ;  and  the  rest  of  it,  the  liberty  of 
preaching  a  pure  gospel  and  maintaining  a  faithful  discipline,  she  with 
her  own  hand  threw  away,  believing  that  by  so  doing  she  would  better  recom- 
mend herself  to  her  superior.  All  history  shows  that  such  is  in  the  long 
run  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  an  alliance  between  Church  and  State. 
If  the  Church  be  strong  and  the  State  weak,  as  was  the  case  in  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  there  is  indeed  a  danger  of  the  opposite 
evil  cropping  up,  namely,  ultramontanism,  or  the  subjection  of  the  State 
to  the  Church.  But  wherever,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  Church  is  weak 
and  the  State  strong,  then  the  alliance  of  the  two  seldom  fails  to  end  in 
the  subjection  of  the  spiritual  to  the  civil  power.  The  dream  of  many 
politicians  and  ecclesiastics  of  an  alliance  between  the  two,  as  co-ordinate 
powers  in  which  the  liberties  of  both  shall  be  preserved  intact,  is  but  a 
dream,  and  has  never  yet  emerged  from  the  vague  and  shadowy  realm  of 
dreamland  into  that  of  sober  fact.     At  least  never  in  Scotland^T  Though 
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the  First  Book  of  Discipline  distinctly  claimed  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  spiritnally  independent,  and  in  particular  that  ^  it  appertaineth  to  the 
people  and  to  every  several  congregation  to  elect  their  minister/  yet  it 
was  not  approved  by  the  Privy  Council,  i.e.  it  was  rejected  by  the  State. 
And  although  in  1567  the  Church  was  formally  recognised  and  established 
by  the  State,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  conclusively  demonstrated  than  that 
the  Church's  idea  of  its  own  spiritual  independence  was  not  really  admitted 
by  the  State.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  was  never  ratified  by  Parliament ; 
and  the  Act  of  1567  especially  reserved  the  right  of  lay  patronage, — which 
were  surely  very  pregnant  facts  as  to  the  State's  idea  of  the  Church's 
independence ;  and  then  no  sooner  was  the  Church  established,  than  the 
State,  becoming  stronger,  began  to  scheme  for  its  complete  subjection. 
When,  in  1592,  on  the  overthrow  of  Prelacy,  the  Church  of  Scotland  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  second  time  established,  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  if  absolutely  independent  jurisdiction 
was  intendtd  to  be  granted  by  the  State.  Drs.  M'Crie  and  Buchanan 
think  that  it  was.  The  most,  however,  that  can  be  said,  is  that  the  Church 
claimed  it,  and  rightfully  claimed  it,  as  a  part  of  her  divine  constitution. 
That  the  State  did  not  really  recognise  it,  was  evinced  by  the  continuance 
of  patronage,  and  by  the  fact  that  immediately  thereafter  it  began  to 
trample  on  the  Church's  rights  and  hberties.  For  a  little  season  under 
the  Revolution  Settlement  (1690),  a  seeming*  permission  was  accorded  to 
the  people  to  elect  their  own  pastors,  but  not  because  it  was  a  scriptural 
right  which  they  possessed,  merely  in  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  the  throne,  and  because  the  people  had  repeatedly  desired  it.  What 
Caesar,  however,  unwillingly  gave,  he  very  speedily  recalled.  The  Act  of 
Qneen  Anne  recognised  no  such  inherent  right  as  belonging  to  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  just  as  little  does  the  Act  of  Victoria  which  the  other  year 
abolished  patronage  and  compensated  the  patrons.  The  liberty  to  elect 
their  own  ministers  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is 
purely  and  solely  a  gift  of  Caesar,  and  may  any  day  be  recalled.  In  1649, 
the  same  boon  was  conferred  upon  her,  and,  after  the  short  space  of  eleven 
years,  in  1660  it  was  withdrawn.  With  these  facts  before  one,  it  is  strange 
that  any  should  believe  it  possible  to  realize  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Church  in  connection  with  a  State  alliance.  That  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  the  present  moment  has  not  realized  it,  she  herself  perceives,  and,  report 
says,  is  preparing  to  solicit  Parliament  by  another  Act  to  bestow  on  her  the 
precious  boon.  But  the  gift  is  one  which  Parliament  has  not  to  give.  Nor 
does  she  need  to  supplicate  it  at  the  hands  of  either  Queen  or  Council.  It 
belongs  to  her  as  a  part  of  her  Christ-bestowed  equipment  for  the  proper 
doing  of  His  work ;  and  all  that  she  requires  to  do  is  to  recognise  that 
only  in  separation  from  the  State  can  it  be  duly  exercised.  This,  it  appears 
to  us,  is  one  of  the  grand  lessons  which  God  has  been  teaching  to  His 
people  in  Scotland  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  matters  not  that  neither  the  Erskines  nor  Gillespie  clearly  saw 
that  the  two  things  were  incompatible.  They  distinctly  enough  apprehended 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  constituted  His  Church  spiritually  indepen- 
dent of  all  civil  governments  ;t  and  it  was  solely  because,  as  they  believed,  this 

By  the  Act,  the  people  had  only  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  any  minister 
Proposed  by  the  heritors  and  elders.  Dr.  Ouoningham  says,  *  It  is  impossible  to  prove  that 
^"+ t  ?  P°P^*^  election  was  ever  known  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  Vol.  it.  p.  438i 
,  t  I  know  of  no  ecclesiastical  authority  under  heaven  but  what  is  derived  from  Christ, 
the  exalted  King  of  Zion.  It  is  in  His  name  and  authority  that  we  are  met  and  constituted 
itt  a  national  AsBembly.'—zSlpeecA  befoi-e  Assembly  of  May  16, 1732,  by  E,  Erskine, 
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spiritual  independence  was  taken  from  the  Church  as  a  whole  in  the  matter 
of  patronage,  and  from  them  as  individual  members  thereof  in  the  restraints 
which  were  laid  upon  their  ministerial  freedom,  that  they  withdrew  from  her 
communion.  The  experiment  on  which  God  set  them  in  His  providence, 
of  building  up  a  Christian  Church  outside  the  walls  of  a  State  establishment, 
brought  the  necessary  light  to  their  followers,  which  in  all  probability  it 
would  have  brought  to  them  had  they  lived,  enabling  them  as  well  as  us  to 
see  that  the  glorious  birthright  of  spiritual  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
enriched  His  Church  can  only  be  truly  possessed  and  fully  exercised  when  she 
exists  in  separation  from  the  State,  refusing  to  be  united  to  such  a  lord  and 
master,  even  when  wooed  with  honeyed  words  and  drawn  with  golden  chains. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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A  GREAT  and  venerable  statesman,  in  lately  addressing  a  large  party  of 
visitors  whom  he  had  invited  to  spend  the  day  at  his  residence,  and  which 
had  been  his  and  his  family's  residence  for  thirty  years,  spoke  with  much 
truth  and  pathos  of '  the  multitude  of  memories  with  which  thirty  years 
must  fill  all  human  dwellings.'  In  reading  Mrs.  Fletcher's  life,  we  are  led 
through  the  memories,  not  of  thirty,  but  of  nearly  three  times  thirty  years. 
The  fact  alone  of  living  through  nearly  three  generations,  must  make  even  a 
commonplace  life  interesting ;  but  when  you  find  that  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  a 
woman  of  great  and  varied  wealth  of  nature,  and  much  graciousness  of 
character, — that  she  was  the  centre  of  a  large  social  and  domestic  circle, 
— and  that  her  life  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  usually  interesting 
national  history,  of  which  she  was  a  keen  observer,  you  will  see  that  it  has 
no  ordinary  claims  on  attention.  As  you  read  it,  you  are  reminded  of  the 
beneficent  course  of  a  large  and  majestic  stream,  drawing  many  tributaries 
to  itself,  and  dispensing  without  effort  many  blessings  in  its  course.  She 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  free  from  anything  like  egotism  or  self-con- 
sciousness, and,  having  a  large  and  philanthropic  spirit,  was  free  to  enjoy  all 
the  light  and  sweetness  in  her  life,  while  even  the  shadows  were  accepted 
with  quiet  submissiveness. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  was  born  on  the  15th  of  January  1770,  at  the  village  of 
Oxton,  near  Tadcaster,  in  Yorkshire.  Her  father,  Mr.  Dawson,  belonged 
to  what  may  be  called  the  upper  middle  classes,  and  her  mother  was  a  shade 
higher  in  the  social  circle.  Both  families  owned  property,  and  her  father, 
besides,  pursued  the  occupation  of  land  surveyor.  The  attachment  between 
them  had  begun  in  very  early  life,  but  their  union  was  short,  as,  in  little 
more  than  a  year  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Dawson  died  when  her  little 
daughter  was  only  ten  days  old.  When  this  sad  event  happened,  Mr. 
Dawson's  mother,  brother,  and  sister  all  came  to  live  with  them,  and  the 
little  motherless  girl  naturally  became  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  was 
particularly  the  object  of  her  aunt's  care  as  well  as  affection ;  and  indeed,  so 
bound  up  was  this  aunt  in  her  niece,  that  she  resolutely  refused  to  marry,  in 
case  her  place  should  be  supplied  by  a  step-mother.  The  old  lady,  too, 
Mr.  Dawson's  mother,  who  was  quite  a  character,  determined,  if  such  an 
event  ever  happened,  that  she  would  strike  her  tent  and  set  off  immediately 
with  her  granddaughter  into  the  vride  world.  However,  they  might  have 
saved  themselves  all  such  forebodings,  for  Mr.  Dawson's  affection  for  hia 
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wife  was  of  too  deep  and  tender  a  kind  to  permit  him  to  many  again.  This 
was  the  immediate  circle  in  which  Mrs.  Fletcher's  early  life  was  passed ;  to 
which,  when  she  was  six  years  old,  was  added  a  Mrs.  Bmdenell,  a  school 
companion  of  her  mother,  an  heiress,  who  had  married  a  worthless  scamp,  by 
whom  her  life  had  been  made  miserable,  and  who  had  separated  from  him 
and  established  herself  in  a  small  cottage  on  Mr.  Dawson's  property.  This 
lady  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  education  of  the  little  girl,  not  only  in  a 
direct  way,  by  teaching  her  to  read  and  work,  but  also  indirectly  through 
the  influence  of  a  somewhat  imaginative  and  eesthetic  nature.  As  may  be 
supposed,  reading  was  a  talent  which  the  little  girl  did  not  let  sleep.  She 
read  everything  she  could  lay  her  hands  on.  The  children  of  the  present 
day  would  think  her  choice  rather  limited, — nothing  but  fairy  tales  and 
Msop's  and  Guy's  fables,  so  she  advanced  to  her  father's  library  and  Mrs. 
Bradenell's,  which,  although  small,  were  well  selected. 

Mrs.  Dawson's  friends,  the  Hills,  were  a  most  excellent  family  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  son,  who  was  a  cause  of  grief  and  disappointment  to  his  friends), 
but  being  rather  stern  in  their  views  and  habits,  their  niece,  particularly  in 
her  early  Ufe,  never  felt  much  at  home  with  them,  and  was  always  thankful  and 
relieved  when  her  ceremonious  visits  to  them  were  got  safely  over.  She  tells 
us  that  she  did  not  recollect  of  her  grandfather  ever  taking  her  on  his  knee 
and  kissing  her.  Such  people  may  be  very  excellent,  but  I  suppose  most  of 
us  would  rather  meet  them  in  print  than  in  real  life.  Quite  of  another  kind 
were  her  visits  to  her  Dawson  relatives.  There,  there  were  young  people, 
and  sheep-shearings,  and  all  kinds  of  enjoyments.  Then,  at  home,  there 
was  the  flower-gathering  for  May-day,  and  the  haymakers'  supper  and  dance, 
and  the  endless  rural  delights  which  children  know  so  well  how  to  enjoy, 
and  which  are  not  only  delightful  at  the  time,  but  which  form  a  rich  store 
of  happiness  to  revert  to  and  draw  from  all  their  after  life.  The  idea  of 
school  was  not  very  grateful  compared  with  all  this.  When  eleven,  she  was 
sent  to  the  same  boarding-school  at  York  at  which  her  mother  had  been. 
From  the  description  she  gives  of  it,  the  choice  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
happy  one,  and  is  well  fitted  to  make  parents,  even  in  the  present  day, 
pause  before  they  commit  their  children  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  exile 
from  home.  '  The  Manor  School,'  she  tells  us,  '  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
well-disposed,  conscientious  old  gentlewoman,  but  of  so  limited  an  understand- 
ing, that,  under  her  rule,  mischief  of  every  kind  (short  of  actual  vice)  was 
going  on,  without  her  even  suspecting  it.  Lessons  were  said  by  rote,  without 
being  understood ;  servants  were  bribed  to  bring  in  dainties  clandestinely ; 
in  short,  every  kind  of  dissimulation  was  practised,  to  indemnify  the  subjects 
of  this  petty  despotism  for  the  restraints  unnecessarily  imposed  upon  them. 
During  the  four  years  I  was  at  this  school,  two  chapters  of  the  Bible  were 
read  every  morning  by  two  of  the  young  ladies  as  a  reading  lesson. 
Prayers  were  regularly  drawled  out  by  the  husband  of  our  governess, — a 
choleric  old  man,  who  thumped  our  fingers  so  often  for  bad  writing  with 
his  mahogany  ferule,  that  we  listened  to  his  prayers  with  any  feelings  but 
those  of  love  or  devotion.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  received  a  single 
religious  impression  at  this  school,  though  creeds  were  repeated  and  Cate- 
chisms taught,  and  all  the  formalities  of  religious  service  regularly  performed. 
•  .  .  I  never  reflect  with  pleasure  on  my  school  Ufe.  I  had  more  of  the 
home-sickness  than  most  of  my  companions.  From  our  playground  on  the 
"Manor  shore"  I  could  see  Bilborough  Spring,  a  tall  clump  of  trees  within 
three  miles  of  my  father's  house.  That  clump  of  trees  interested  me  more 
than  any  game  at  play,  and  it  was  only  when  I  mounted  my  pony  to  trot 
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homewards  that  I  knew  what  real  happiness  was  at  that  period.    I  left 
school  finally  at  the  midsnmmer  of  1785.' 

In  contrast  to  the  religious  dreariness  of  her  school  life,  Mrs.  Fletcher 
gives  a  passing  notice  of  a  curate,  who  lived  near, '  who,  with  his  wife,  "  pre- 
sented religion  to  me  in  its  most  engaging  form,"  carrying  it  (as  Dr.  Chalmers 
would  have  said)  into  their  week-day  as  well  as  their  Sabbath  ministrations.' 
But  it  was  from  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes,  a  rector  in  the 
Church  of  England,  in  Manchester,  that  Miss  Dawson  '  first  became  really 
interested  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  true  religion,  or,  in  other  words,  felt  its 
experimental  truth.'  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  wisely  Mr.  Clowes  directed 
her.  Like  so  many  others,  she  wished  to  know  how  she  could  assure  herself 
of  being  in  a  safe  state.  Here  is  the  test  he  gave:  'Let  us  carefully 
examine  what  is  our  delight.  If  our  delight  be  in  good,  then  may  we  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  our  state  is  safe,  because  all  good  is  from  God,  and  the 
things  of  His  kingdom.'  When  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  state  of  the 
blessed,  he  said, '  I  conceive  the  state  of  the  blessed  to  be  a  total  forgetful- 
ne:^s  or  absence  of  self^  and  to  consist  in  beholding  the  good  and  happiness 
of  others,  so  that  every  individual  will  enjoy  the  whole  happiness  of  heaven/ 
Could  any  conception  of  heaven  be  more  elevated  or  nearer  the  truth  I  So, 
though  Miss  Dawson  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  see  only  a  repulsive  and 
empty  form — indeed,  a  caricature — of  religion  at  school,  yet  she  had  much 
reason  for  thankfulness  in  so  soon  after  meeting  with  those  who  had  drunk 
in  its  spirit  and  exhibited  its  power. 

Childhood  being  left  behind,  there  came  some  years  of  tranquil,  happy 
life,  diversified  occasionally  by  the  admiration,  attentions,  and  proposals  of 
several  more  or  less  eligible  youths.  Miss  Dawson  being  very  attractive  io 
appearance  as  well  as  rarely  gifted  otherwise.  More  than  one  of  these 
admirers  seem  to  have  made  a  considerable  impression  on  her,  bat  it  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Fletcher — a  staid,  elderly  advocate,  from  the  north,  of  high 
character,  elevated  mind,  noble  principles,  and  refined  tastes — to  win  her  for 
his  wife.  This  was,  however,  no  slight  task,  as  her  father  thought  him  quite 
an  unsuitable  match  in  age,  in  position,  and  in  possessions.  Hence  arose, 
for  the  first  time,  a  cloud  between  father  and  daughter.  Notwithstanding 
this,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  were  right  and  he  was  wrong,  they 
were  married  on  the  16th  of  July  1791 ;  and  she  tells  us  that  a  happy 
union  of  37  years  only  served  to  confirm  her  early  opinion  of  him.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  her  father  accepted  his  disappointment  as  best  he  could ; 
and  although  he  did  not  bring  himself  to  be  present  at  her  marriage,  bade 
her  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  kept  up  a  fatherly  correspondence  with  her 
ever  afterwards.  This  difference  between  them  was,  however,  no  doubt  a 
great  drawback  to  her  happiness.  There  are  chapters  in  all  our  lives  that 
we  would  rather  shut  up  and  lay  on  a  distant  shelf  not  to  be  soon  disturbed, 
and  no  doubt  this  was  one  of  such  chapters  in  Mrs.  Fletcher's  life.  It  is 
painful  to  differ  from  those  we  love,  and  the  more  we  love  them  the  greater 
is  the  pain.  She  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  her  husband 
was  held  in  much  esteem  by  those  about  him;  and  she  herself  was  re- 
ceived by  her  friends  with  open-handed  and  warm  kindness,  and  soon  made 
many  friends.  And  this  was  not  wonderful,  for  she  was  very  generous 
in  her  estimate  of  others,  and  was  slow  to  see  their  defects,  and  not 
given  to  anything  like  detraction  or  satirical  fault-finding ;  indeed,  the 
want  of  humour  was  rather  a  defect  in  her.  A  friend,  in  writing  to  he^, 
once  said,  '  I  have  known  as  beautiful,  as  attractive,  and  more  witty 
young  women,  but  I  have  never  known  any  one  so  tenderly  and  truly  and 
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nmVersally  beloTed  as  yoa  are,  and  I  belieye  it  arises  from  your  capacity  of 
loving  others.' 

Mrs.  Fletcher  began  her  life  in  Edinburgh  at  a  time  of  great  excitement  in 
the  political  world.  We  now — ^although  no  doubt  things  are  not  what  they 
oaght  to  be,  and  some  things  very  far  from  what  they  onght  to  be— can  have 
bat  little  idea  of  the  almost  hopeless  prevalence  of  Tory  and  feadal  views, 
and  the  terrible  struggle  right  had  against  might  in  those  days.  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  an  unflinching  reformer,  and  his  wife  sympathized  with  him  in 
all  bis  wise  and  far-seeing  plans  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 
And  this  was  not  an  easy  matter.  In  some  cases,  as  we  all  know,  it  involved 
exile  and  even  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  when  Government  got  alarmed  by  the 
excesses  to  which  the  French  nation  rushed,  in  the  name  of  liberty.  With 
many  others,  and  among  these  was  Mr.  Fletcher,  wordly  prospects  were 
sacrificed,  and  poverty,  or  something  very  near  it,  was  the  penalty  of  continu- 
ing true  to  conviction  of  what  was  for  the  advancement  of  the  civil  interests 
of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  her 
reward.  She  says, — '  Such  was  my  sympathy  in  my  husband's  public  feel- 
ings, that  I  remember  no  period  in  my  married  life  happier  than  that  in 
which  we  suffered  for  conscience'  sake.'  She  must  have  been  in  very  bad 
odour  indeed  with  the  opposite  party,  as  it  was  currently  reported  that  she 
had  got  a  small  guillotine  with  which  she  beheaded  poultry,  etc.,  as  practice, 
to  be  ready  when  the  advance  of  ^  French  principles '  should  make  its  use 
needed  for  other  subjects  1 

But  Mrs.  Fletcher's  interest  in  politics  never  encroached  on  her  own  more 
particular  sphere.  She  made  a  happy  home  for  the  young  family  growing  up 
around  her.  Of  this  her  daughter  says, — '  She  was  indeed  the  light  and  the 
life  of  our  young  lives.  We  knew  that  we  were  her  joy,  and  we  felt  that  she 
was  ours.  But  as  all  her  care  for  us,  constant  as  it  was,  did  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  a  true  wifely  sympathy  in  our  dear  father's  public  interests,  so  did 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  hinder  her  from  taking  to  her  heart  and  her  pro- 
viding thought,  the  case  of  any  needing  help  who  might  come  within  her  reach. 
Of  silver  and  gold  she  had  indeed  but  little  to  give  in  those  days.  We  have 
often  thought  since  that  this  must  have  been  to  her  a  severe  form  of  self- 
restraint,  in  the  days  when  strict  frugality  was  necessary  at  home,  for  never 
was  there  a  more  cheerful  bestower  of  what  she  could  justly  spare,  and  largely 
did  she  give  of  that  earnest  sympathy  which  in  many  cases  is  above  all  other 
help.'  No  better  instance  of  this  could  be  given  than  the  case  of  Nelly 
Wilson,  a  poor  woman  who  seemed  sunk  beyond  hope  of  rescue,  but  who,  by 
the  pathos  and  perseverance  of  Mrs.  Fletcher's  interest  in  her,  was  brought 
to  a  contrite  state  of  mind  which  resulted  in  a  life  of  faith  and  obedience ; 
and  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  happy  and  prosperous, 
experiencing  how  true  it  is  that  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things,  having  a 
promise  for  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  ^  work  among  the  masses '  is  a  new  invention,  which 
oar  mothers  and  grandmothers  knew  nothing  about.  But  Mrs.  Fletcher 
was  at  it  long  ago,  in  a  quiet,  humble,  and  unobtrusive  way,  and  '  felt  that 
Christ's  followers  were  especially  bound  to  hope  and  pray  and  do  what  they 
conld.'  Another  of  her  protegees,  and  one  in  whose  behalf  she  must  have  ex- 
ercised some  self-denial,  went  in  the  house  by  the  name  of  '  Susan  the  Good.' 
She  was  one  of  that  affecting  class  known  as  those  '  who  have  seen  better 
days,'  and,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  her  mother,  pursued  the  occupation  of 
dressmaking,  but  must  have  tried  the  patience  of  her  employers  not  a  little, 
as,  although  a  good  woman,  she  was  a  bad  dressmaker ;  nevertheless,  Mrs. 
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Fletcher  employed  her  as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  and  many  were  the  inter- 
estiDg,  improving,  and  encouraging  conversations  carried  on  while  the 
so-called  fittings-on  proceeded.  Indeed,  daring  her  whole  life  she  took  an 
active  interest  in  those  who  needed  to  be  ministered  to.  She  ased  to  say  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  meet,  when  engaged  in  such  objects,  with  those  who  were 
opposed  to  her  views  in  politics,  and  to  see  them  ^  smile  upon  her  endeavours 
to  do  good ;  and  how  much  even  party  rancour  died  away  in  the  common 
interest  felt  in  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.' 

Some  time  after  this,  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  the  honour  of  originating  an  in- 
stitution in  Edinburgh  like  those  now,  fortunately,  so  well  known  as  reforma- 
tories or  industrial  houses.  She  tells  us, — 'In  the  winter  of  1822  and  1823, 
I  had  prevailed  upon  some  friends  to  join  me  in  an  attempt  to  reform  some 
young  delinquents  in  a  house  of  refuge.  This  had  been  a  favourite  project 
of  mine  for  many  years,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  work  of  usefulness  in 
which  I  ever  engaged  with  more  heart  and  hope.  It  was  my  thought  night 
and  day,  how  these  poor  boys,  the  children  of  wicked  parents,  themselves 
nurtured  in  crime,  might  be  reclaimed  from  their  evil  ways.  It  pleased  God 
to  prosper  the  undertaking.  For  several  years.  Lady  Carnegie,  of  Dairy 
House,  was  the  main  support  and  encourager  of  it.  Circumstances  which 
neither  she  nor  I  could  control,  led  to  its  being  merged  into  a  larger  institn- 
tion ;  but  during  the  seventeen  years  our  small  experiment  in  Dairy  Lane 
existed,  116  boys  had  been  admitted  from  prison  and  Bridewell,  of  whom  the 
manager  could  give  a  most  satisfactory  account, — 1 05  being  reclaimed  and 
having  become  useful  members  of  society.  They  were  taught  the  trade  of 
shoemaking,  and  Uved  as  one  family,  under  the  kind  rule  of  their  master  and 
his  wife.'  And  not  only  did  she  attend  to  these  benevolent  pursuits  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  also,  when  in  the  country  for  rest  and  relaxation,  she  went  abont 
doing  good,  making  herself  beloved  in  all  the  cottages  through  her  kindly 
sympathy  and  ministrations.  It  has  been  said  that  the  best  way  to  help 
others  is  to  teach  them  to  help  themselves.  This  Mrs.  Fletcher  felt ;  and  not 
many  years  after  she  came  to  Edinburgh,  she  got  a  female  benefit  society 
begun,  and, '  after  much  trouble  and  opposition,'  she  tells  us,  '  this  club  was 
established  for  the  relief  of  maid-servants  and  other  poor  women  in  sickness. 
Such  institutions  among  men  had  long  been  in  operation  in  Scotland,  but  this 
was  the  first  female  benefit  society  attempted ;  and  as  all  innovations  at  that 
time  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  especially  where  ladies  suspected  of 
democratic  principles  were  concerned,  this  poor  "  sick  club  "  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  constituted  authorities, — namely,  the  deputy  sheriff  and  the 
magistrates,  when  these  were  legally  applied  to,  to  sanction  the  rules  of  the 
society.  I  mention  this  to  mark  the  spirit  of  the  time  at  that  period  in 
Edinburgh,  both  as  regards  politics  and  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
women.  For  ladies  to  take  any  share,  especially  a  leading  share,  in  the 
management  of  a  public  institution,  was  considered  so  novel  and  extraordi- 
nary a  proceeding  as  ought  not  to  be  countenanced.'  This  '  society  has,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  relieved  much  distress  and  been  the  means  of  doing  good 
to  working  people,  mainly  at  their  own  expense,  thereby  cultivating  habits  of 
forethought  and  economy,  as  well  as  attention  to  good  morab  in  other 
respects.'  I.  S. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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ON  PREDESTINATION. 

It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  not  turn  away  from  us  as  presumably  frantic,  for 
venturing  a  word  on  so  lofty  and  transcendental  a  theme  as  predestination. 
We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  rashness 
or  presumption.  We  are  deeply  sensible  that  the  subject  is  awfully 
mysterious,  and  that,  when  followed  out  even  a  little,  it  leads  probably 
beyond  the  range  of  the  human  faculties.  But  on  some  of  its  simpler  and 
more  elementary  aspects  it  is  surely  possible  to  form,  so  far,  correct  opinions ; 
and  experience  abundantly  proves  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  indulge  in  absurd, 
and,  we  suspect,  profane  speculations.  All  that  is  here  intended,  is  to  sub- 
mit a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  principles  on  which  we  take  the  liberty  of 
judging  that  all  right  thinking  regarding  it  must  be  based. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  subject  belongs  not  more  properly  to  theology  than 
to  philosophy,  or  more  strictly,  to  metaphysics.  Our  feeble  metaphysics 
most  doubtless  be  sadly  at  fault  when  applied  to  a  topic  so  exalted  and 
sublime;  and  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  so  far  as  it  goes,  ought  to  be 
implicitly  and  reverentially  accepted.  But  we  are  persuaded  Scripture  can 
teach  us  nothing  but  what  agrees  with  the  archetypal  *  metaphysics  of  the 
omniscient  One.  Truth  does  not  vary  with  the  department  in  which  it  is 
studied. 

As  nothing  like  a  treatise  is  here  proposed,  we  almost  assume  what  is  no 
doubt  a  fundamental  question.  Whether  any  such  thing  as  predestination 
enters  into  the  divine  government  ?  Let  it  suffice  us  to  say  that,  while,  of 
course,  everything  depends  on  definition,  and  while  schemes  of  predestination 
have  been  advocated  which  neither  Scripture  nor  right  *  reason  will  sanction, 
yet  if  we  hold,  as  all  theists  do,  that  of  God  and  through  God  are  all  things, 
it  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  there  must  be  in  his  administration  some- 
thing which  in  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  sense  of  the  word  may  be  called 
predestination,  or  fore-ordination.  For  surely  before  God  acts,  we  must  sup- 
pose that,  like  every  other  intelligent  being,  he  intends  so  to  act ;  and  forasmuch 
as  He  is  eternal  and  unchangeable.  His  intentions,  like  Himself,  must  have  been 
from  of  old  even  from  everlasting.  What  is  said  *of  His  sending  Jesus 
Christ  into  our  world,  1  Pet.  i.  20,  must,  we  should  suppose,  be  equally  true 
of  every  event,  however  minute,  which  God  brings  to  pass.  The  apostle 
tells  as  that  Christ  was  fore-ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but 
was  manifest  in  these  last  times.  We  take  that  to  mean  that  God  brought 
Jesus  Christ  into  view  among  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  dispensation 
of  religion,  but  that  He  had  purposed  to  do  this  from  eternity.  That  is 
what  we  understand  by  predestination;  and  we  cannot  imagine  how  it 
should  not,  in  principle,  apply  to  every  part  of  the  divine  procedure. 

As  to  the  ground  on  which  predestination  is  based,  we  venture  to  lay 
down  a  position  which  we  humbly  conceive  is  fitted,  as  a  pole-star,  to  guide 
us  through  the  whole  of  our  obscure  and  intricate  course.  That  maxim, 
which  we  have  not  heard  disputed,  though  it  seems  often  forgotten,  is 
that  God  never  has  done,  never  will  do,  in  fact  absolutely  cannot  do,  any- 
thing without  a  good  and  sufficient  reason.  There  is  surely  no  presumption 
in  speaking  of  God  being  always  actuated  by  a  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
But  there  may  seem  to  be  audacity  in  turning  our  thoughts  to  what  may  be 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason  with  Him.     We  hope  we  cannot  be  wrong  in 

•  The  old  divines  spoke  of  Theologia  ArchetypOj  by  which  they  meant  theology  as  it  ezistSf 
m  perfection,  in  the  mind  of  God.  ^  t 
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saying  that  that  mast  depend  on  clrcamstances.  All  the  merits  of  each 
individaal  case  most  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  what  is  right  and 
proper  on  the  whole  must  secnre  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Judge  aud 
Ruler. 

It  is  customary  to  bring  very  prominently  into  view  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  which  has  been  called  His  darling  attribute.  Before  one  can  form  any 
idea  as  to  that  influencing  His  procedure,  it  is  clearly  necessary  we  should 
understand  what  is  meant  by  His  sovereignty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  wild  and  foolish  things  have  been  thought  and  said  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  no  one  would  avow,  that  sovereignty  is  just  self-willed,  arbitrary 
capriciousness  f  But  we  fear  that  that  enters  largely  into  the  ideas  of 
many.  Can  anything  be  more  unworthy  of  God  1  Others,  without  going 
such  a  length,  seem  to  imagine  that  sovereignty  means  acting  without  a 
reason.  Even  that  we  should  not  willingly  ascribe  to  the  all-wise  Governor 
of  the  world.  But  some  will  say  that  God,  when  He  exercises  sovereignty, 
does  not  act  without  a  reason.  He  aims  at  and  secures  the  highest  of  all 
objects, — the  promotion  of  His  own  glory.  That  certainly  is  an  object 
supremely  worthy  of  Himself.  But  surely  God  is  glorified  by  doing  what 
is  right.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  ^ow,  doing  what 
is  right  seems  to  be  identically  the  same  as  acting  for  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  As  an  illustration  of  God's  acting  in  sovereignty,  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  a  number  of  individuals  may  be  all  guilty  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, but  that  the  ends  of  good  government  may  be  gained  by  punishing 
only  a  portion  of  the  whole;  and  supposing  the  guilt  of  them  all  to  be  equal, 
the  Supreme  Ruler  may  exempt  just  such  as  He  pleaseth,  without  any  special 
reason  for  doing  so.  Now,  if  we  argue  in  this  way  respecting  God's  govern- 
ment, we  assume  what  we  suspect  is  questionable, — what  at  all  events  cannot 
be  proved, — that  cases  may  occur  which,  when  everything  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  omniscient  Being  Himself  cannot  distinguish  from  one 
another.  Men  very  often  find  themselves  in  such  a  condition.  But  in  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  God  is  not  such  a  one  as  ourselves.  There  may  be — we 
should  say  there  probably  always  is — some  consideration  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine His  course ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  for  those  who  use  the  illustration  to 
which  we  are  here  referring,  to  make  good  the  position  on  which  they  found, 
before  they  reason  from  it  as  they  do.  Another  loose  and  popular  view*  of 
God's  sovereignty  is  little  else  than  that  His  conduct  is  extremely  mysterious. 
And  surely  we  shall  all  concur  with  the  ancient  patriarch  in  saying  that 
God  doeth  great  things  past  finding  out,  yea,  and  wonders  without  number. 
But  that  has  reference  to  us  as  really  as  to  Him.  His  doings  are  incompre- 
hensible and  amazing  to  creatures  so  imbecile  and  ignorant  as  we,  though 
higher  intelligences  may  recognise  the  principle  on  which  He  is  acting,  and 
see  nothing  to  puzzle  or  perplex  them  in  the  case ;  just  as  the  adult  members 
of  a  family  may  comprehend  the  plan  on  which  their  father  is  proceeding, 
and  regard  it  as  wise  and  judicious,  while  others  in  infancy  look  upon  his 
whole  course  as  inexplicable,  and  admitting  of  no  reasonable  explanation. 
Not  only  is  the  procedure  of  God  frequently  inscrutable  to  us,  but  He  also 
giveth  not  any  account  of  His  matters.  And  for  withholding  that,  the  reason 
may  be  twofold, — first,  because  we  are  incapable  of  comprehending  any  account 
that  might  be  given ;  and  second,  because  it  is  of  importance  to  impress  on 
us  that  we  have  no  right  to  ask  explanations,  but  are  bound  humbly  to  be- 
lieve that  He  doeth  all  things  well. 

The  sovereignty  of  God  has  been  defined  to  be  His  right  to  do  whatsoever 
He  pleaseth,  subject  to  no  restraints  from  without.    Suoposing  we  accept 
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this  as  correct,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  that  the  divine  will  is  subject  to 
great  and  insuperable  restraints  from  within, — restraints  arising  from  His 
own  glorious  perfections.  He  cannot  deny  Himself ;  He  cannot  do  violence 
to  His  own  character ;  He  cannot  act  a  part  unworthy  of  Himself.  Along 
with  this,  let  us  recollect  that  God  has  a  certain  definite  character, — a  cha- 
racter which,  indeed.  He  contemplates  with  supreme  complacency,  and  in 
which  He  perfectly  delights.  Still  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
that  ever  was  with  Him  matter  of  choice.  If  it  were  conceivable  that  the 
eternal  One  ever  at  any  period  chose  for  Himself  the  perfections  He  now 
possesses,  that  would  imply  that  He  previously  had  certain  attributes  by 
which  He  was  guided  in  the  choice.  These  must  either  have  been  the  same 
as  those  He  now  has,  in  which  case  there  would  really  have  been  no  choice 
at  all,  but  only  a  perfect  approval  of  His  character  as  it  existed ;  or  if  other 
attributes  were  chosen,  that  would  imply  the  awful  absurdity  that  Gfod  is 
changeable,  and  not  everlastingly  the  same.  We  cannot  doubt,  then,  that 
His  character  essentially  belongs  to  Him,  and  is,  like  Himself,  eternal  and 
necessary. 

The  question  then  presents  itself.  What  may  be  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason  with  God  1  We  have  already  said  that,  in  every  case,  all  the  details 
mast  of  course  be  taken  into  account.  But,  taking  an  abstract  view  of  the 
matter,  and  speaking  in  general  terms,  we  would,  with  great  reverence,  say 
that  there  can  be  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  with  Him  but  one,  namely, 
accordance  with  the  perfections  of  His  own  supreme  and  adorable  character. 
Beings  whose  power  is  most  extensive,  are  often  under  the  greatest  limitations 
arising  from  considerations  altogether  proper  to  themselves.  What  is  more 
common  than  to  say,  in  some  particular  case,  that  a  person  has  no  course 
open  to  him  but  one,  i.e.  supposing  him  to  be  a  honest  man ;  though,  if  he 
be  regardless  of  integrity,  he  may  doubtless  vary  his  procedure  at  pleasure ; 
jast  as  it  is  impossible  to  draw  from  one  given  point  to  another  more  than 
one  straight  line,  though  thousands  of  others  may  be  drawn.  Truth  is  one, 
error  is  infinite  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  right  and  wrong.  Now,  as 
God  always  necessarily  does  what  is  absolutely  right,  we  conclude  that  He 
must  always  do  what  His  own  nature  *  prescribes,  i.e.  adhere  to  the  one 
standard  of  perfection.  That  is  the  norm  and  basis  of  all  that  is  right 
not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  universe.  If  this  be  correct,  it  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  think  either  of  God's  predestinating  purpose 
or  of  His  carrying  that  into  effect  in  the  course  of  His  procedure. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  writers  on  the  divine  government  should 
found,  as  for  the  most  part  they  largely  do,  on  the  equity  and  sovereignty 
of  God,  distinguishing  between  the  two,  and  attributing  some  parts  of  His 
procedure  to  one  and  some  to  the  other.  It  seems  rash  and  hazardous  thus 
to  attempt  analyzing  the  character  of  God.  What  are  called  His  equity  and 
sovereignty  may  be  conceptions  of  our  minds,  rather  than  properties  or  prin- 
ciples of  His.  Some  seem  to  imagine  that  these  are  distinct  and  almost 
independent  attributes  of  His,  just  Hke  certain  members  of  a  mechanical 
engine,  which  modify  and  regulate  its  movements  so  as  to  bring  out  results 
more  desirable  than  would  otherwise  have  been  produced.  We  are  humbly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  safer,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  sufficient  for  all  our  pur- 
poses, just  to  say  generally  that  God  acts  according  to  His  own  character, 
and  that  the  issue  is  the  best,  and  demands  the  admiration  and  reverence  of 

•  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  word  *  nature,*  etymologically  considered,  refers  to  birth, 
hat  we  have  the  authority  of  the  beat  writers  for  applying  the  term  to  the  character  of 
God.    Cicero  of  old  wrote  a  treatise,  De  natura  deonan. 
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all  His  intelligent  creatures.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  to  say  that  our  own 
minds  can  discern  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  in  His  procedure;  for 
certainly  all  He  does  is  perfectly  consistent  with  these  qualities.  And  it  is 
also  to  be  recollected  that  our  minds  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  something 
independent  and  original,  but  as  proceeding,  like  everything  else,  from  Him, 
who  doubtless  constituted  them  in  all  respects  in  accordance  with  His  own 
nature,  so  that,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  now  perverted,  they  must  neces- 
sarily esteem  all  His  arrangements  to  be  right. 

It  may  seem  that  the  view  just  presented  tends  to  something  like  pan- 
theism. For  if  God's  character  be  not  chosen  by  Himself,  but  eternal  and 
necessary,  and  if  He  always  inevitably  acts  according  to  that  character,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  comes  to  much  the  same  as  if  the  course  of  things 
were  governed  by  mere  impersonal  law, — just  by  force  uniformly  acting.  There 
is  a  wide  difference,  however,  in  this,  that  God,  as  an  intelligent  being,  always 
most  freely  chooses,  though  His  perfections  necessitate  that  He  uniformly 
chooses  what  is  right,  while  He  also  approves,  or  disapproves,  of  every 
creature  possessed  of  a  moral  nature  on  which  His  government  is  exercised. 
Mere  law,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  conceived  of  as  doing  nothing  more 
than  blindly  producing  certain  results.  We  know  not  whether  it  may  be 
further  objected  here  that,  according  to  our  view,  the  course  of  things  jnst 
flows  naturally  from  a  rule  worthy  of  Himself,  what  God  has  laid  down  and 
which  He  uniformly  maintains,*  whereas  Scripture  seems  to  speak  of  Him 
as  specially  performing  certain  actions.  The  subject  is  recondite  in  the 
extreme.  We  cannot  by  searching  find  out  God.  Wherein  lies  the  dif- 
ference between,  on  the  one  hand,  upholding  and  administering  a  law  He 
has  instituted,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  putting  forth  special  energy  in  par- 
ticular cases  ?  We  may  add,  that  Scripture  sometimes  represents  God  as 
producing  certain  effects  when  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  specific  act  is 
performed  by  Him.  For  example.  He  is  said  to  create  darkness.  That, 
according  to  any  conception  we  can  form,  is  not  positively  doing  anythuig. 
It  is  simply  abstaining  from  doing  the  opposite  of  what  is  named.  We 
read  also  of  God  saying.  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  which  I  do  ?  Such 
hiding  could  surely  mean  nothing  more  than  not  making  known  His  inten- 
tions to  His  '  friend.'  We  must  beware  then  how  we  individualise  God's 
doings,  and  view  them  as  separate  and  detached  like  our  own. 

It  may  be  objected  that  our  ideas  of  God's  government  lead  directly  to  a 
scheme  of  necessity.  Now,  various  theories  of  necessity  have  been  proposed, 
some  of  them  revolting  enough ;  but  a  distinction  must  be  made.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  a  man  as  pre-eminently  holy  and  devout,  as  he  was  metaphysically 
acute,  held  a  scheme  of  what  was  called  philosophical  necessity.  And  if 
God's  perfections  be  necessary,  and  if  we  hold  that  these  perfections  neces- 
sarily guide  the  course  of  His  providence,  it  seems  diflficult  to  see  how  we 
can  escape  from  the  admission  of  some  sort  of  necessity.  But  the  great 
point  here  to  maintain  is  the  freedom  of  our  will  Now,  about  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  We  have  the  clearest  and  the 
strongest  of  all  evidence,  that  of  our  own  consciousness.  There  is  in  us  an 
ineradicable  sense  of  responsibility.  Conscience  seems  the  deepest  part  of 
our  nature,  and  it  necessarily  implies  liberty  of  choosing.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  God,  while 

*  Binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  free  the  human  will  ?  * 

We  may  surely  answer  that  there  is  a  difference  between  believing  two 
•  There  is  no  reference  here  to  miracles,  which  come  under  a  different  caiegoiy. 
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propositions  which  we  see  to  be  contrary  to  one  another, — a  thing  which 
in  its  own  nature  is  impossible, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  believing  two,  of 
which  nothing  stronger  can  be  said  than  that  we  are  unable  to  perceive  how 
they  harmonize.  We  may,  on  proper  evidence,  accept  both,  believing  that 
they  admit  of  being  reconciled,  though  such  knowledge  be  too  wonderful  for 
us.  On  this  principle,  a  necessitarian  of  a  reasonable  sort  may,  we  humbly 
conceive,  be  also  a  believer  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

Further,  it  may  be  thought  an  objection  to  our  view,  that  the  rigidly 
inflexible  principle  on  which  the  divine  procedure  is  held  to  be  conducted, 
deprives  it  of  an  amiable,  paternal  character,  and  reduces  it  to  a  despotism. 
Now  '  despot,'  as  the  word  is  used  among  ourselves,  is  always  taken  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  denotes  a  harsh,  imperious,  tyrannical  ruler.  And  God — 
blessed  be  His  name ! — is  the  opposite  of  that.  He  is  good  unto  all,  and  His 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works.  But  the  word  '  despot,'  which  is  pure 
Greek,  does  not  properly  include  the  idea  of  anything  severe  or  unkind.  It 
denotes  just  a  supreme,  absolute  ruler,  and  in  that  sense  is  strictly  applicable 
to  God.  Indeed,  it  is  repeatedly  applied  to  Him*  in  Scripture,  and  also  to 
Jesns  Christ.|  And  let  no  one  dare  to  murmur  at  this  essential  condition  of 
cor  existence.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  The  sea  is 
His,  and  He  made  it ;  and  His  hands  formed  the  dry  land.  The  universe  is 
absolutely  His ;  and  who  shall  say  unto  Him,  What  doest  thou  ?  His  pre- 
rogative is  supreme  and  indisputable.  How  delightful  to  reflect  that  His 
name,  proclaimed  in  His  word,  and  manifested  in  His  works,  is  '  The  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth.'  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  multitude  of  the 
isles  be  glad. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  to  hold,  in  connection  with  all  this,  that  God 
is  in  no  sense  the  author  of  sin.  Indeed,  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  For 
if  the  proper  definition  of  sin  be  that  it  is  contrariety  to  Him,  it  is  surely 
inconceivable  that  He  should  Himself  be  in  any  way  accessory  to  it.  But 
it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  sin  abounds  in  His  universe,  and  under  His 
ahnighty,  wise,  and  holy  government.  The  old  question.  Whence  came 
eyil?{  never  satisfactorily  solved,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  answer.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  evil  in  the  world, — physical  and  moral, 
suffering  and  sin.  The  former  very  naturally  results  from  the  latter.  Let 
us  then  limit  our  attention  to  sin.  Now,  if  it  consists  just  in  opposition  to 
God,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  believe  that  He  must  have  done  all  that  was 
right  and  proper  to  prevent  it ;  and  if  so  (though  the  expression  is  harsh), 
we  may*  say  He  has  done  all  that  He  could.  For  certainly  He  could  not 
do  anything  else, — anything  more,  indeed,  than  was  right  and  proper.  But 
it  may  be  said.  He  might  have  abstained  altogether  from  creating  moral 
agents.  That  would  doubtless  have  prevented  the  possibility  of  sin.  But  then, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  the  creation  would  have  been  vastly  inferior  to  what 
it  is,  and  of  course  less  worthy  of  Himself.  It  is  not  for  us,  however, 
profanely  to  intrude  into  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High.  Let  us,  whose 
light  is  as  darkness,  stedfastly  believe  that  He  has  done  whatever  was  best,§ 
and  that  the  prevalence  of  evil  infers  not  the  smallest  responsibility  on  the 
pure  and  holy  One. 

These  thoughts,  which  are  but  imperfectly  developed,  are  submitted  with 

*  Luke  ii.  29 ;  Acts  iv.  24 ;  Bev.  vi.  10.  f  2  Pet  ii.  1,  and  probably  Jude  4. 

§  We  are  optimists  in  the  sense  of  holding  that  whatever  God  has  done  is  not  only  good, 
but  the  very  best  possible,  the  whole  scheme,  present  and  prospective  being  duly  taken  into 
account ;  and  also  that  the  scheme  itself  is  the  very  best.  ^-^  , 
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great  deference  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine.  They  have  been  the  subject 
of  long  reflection ;  and  the  writer  has  great  satisfaction  in  the  consideration 
that  he  has  at  all  events  aimed  at  maintaining  God's  absolute  and  most 
legitimate  right  to  the  mastery  over  His  own  world.  '  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the 
greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ; 
for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  the  earth  is  Thine ;  Thine  is  the  kingdom, 
0  Lord,  and  Thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all.  Both  riches  and  hononr 
come  of  Thee,  and  Thou  reignest  over  all ;  and  in  Thine  hand  is  power  and 
might ;  and  in  Thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  unto  all. 
Now,  therefore,  our  God,  we  thank  Thee,  and  praise  Thy  glorious  name.' 

If  our  leading  ideas  might  be  summarized,  they  are  these :  that  everything 
has  been  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will ;  that  His  will  always  accords  with 
the  glorious  perfections  of  his  character,  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
chosen  by  Him,  but  are  as  truly  necessary  and  eternal  as  His  own  existence ; 
and  that  the  tendency  of  the  government  thence  resulting  is  to  secure  to 
Himself  the  glory  of  absolute  supremacy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  His  creatures.  Let  us  not,  by  opposing  these  things, 
fight  against  God.  An  Old  Student. 


THE  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  DRTSDALE,  A.M. 

This  subject  is  one  of  such  vast  proportions,  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  brief  paper 
to  do  full  justice  to  it.  There  are  so  many  points  which  attract  our  attention  and 
are  worthy  of  study,  that  we  are  reminded  of  that  picture  which  was  so  full  of 
beauties  that  a  looker-on  could  not  put  so  much  as  his  finger-nail  upon  it  but  he 
covered  one  or  more ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  it  difficult  to  settle  which  to 
draw  your  attention  to,  which  to  leave.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
socially,  is  in  such  decided  contrast  to  all  pagan  religions,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
treat  it  according  to  Rembrandt's  'habit,' — first  to  paint  the  dark,  forbidding 
shadow  of  paganism,  and  then  the  bright  and  exquisitely  beautiful  form  of  our  holy 
religion,  as  a 

*  Pure,  redeeming  angel,  sent  to  free 
This  fettered  world  from  every  bond  and  stain, 
And  bring  its  primal  glories  back  again.' 

However  poor  the  picture,  you  would  soon  discover  the  contrast  to  be  as  '  Hyperion 
to  a  Satyr.'  Or  suppose  some  Eastern  inquirer,  say  from  the  land  of  Zoroaster, 
such  as  that  much  cried-up  and  flattered  royal  personage,  the  Shah  of  Persia  (who, 
by  the  way,  did  come  from  old  Zoroaster's  country,  but,  alas  !  put  no  such  question 
as  I  am  supposing  some  other,  perhaps  less  royal,  person  might),  were  to  desire 
to  be  shown  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  might  we  not  use  the 
words  to  be  seen  on  a  well-known  monument  in  St.  Paul's,  '  If  you  would  see  his 
monument,  look  around ;'  for  in  every  circle  of  life,  in  all  grades  of  society,  in 
each  class  of  the  body  politic,  through  the  whole  range  of  our  institutions,  in 
family  and  national  life,  in  city  and  hamlet,  the  divine  sisters  of  purity,  light,  and 
sweetness, — t.e.  faith,  hope,  and  charity, — ^may  be  seen  exerting  their  gracious  in- 
fluence. I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  all  that  is  truly  good  or  great  in  our  own 
country,  or  in  Christendom,  can  be  attributed  mediately  or  immediately  to  the 
blessed  power  of  our  religion.  We  do  not  forget  that  it  is  affirmed  by  some  that 
Christianity  has  been  in  all  ages,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  fruitful  parent  of 
animosity  and  cruelty.  Mark  its  progress,  say  they,  and  you  will  find  it,  soon  after 
its  advent,  becoming  an  institution  of  oppression,  or  a  sphere  for  ambition  and 
contention.  And  with  some  show  of  truth  these  things  are  affirmed,  for  it  has 
suffered  grievously  from  the  inconsistency  of  its  weak  professors,  and  been  made  a 
stumbling-block  by  the  faults  ojf  its  half-hearted  friends.    Butx^nly  so  far  as  a  man 
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has  realized  the  heavenly  nature  of  our  religion,  and  acts  up  to  its  precepts,  can  his 
life  be  held  to  be  a  faithful  exponent  of  his  creed.  Thus  many  critics  of  our 
religion  haye  egregiously  erred ;  e.g,  when  the  French  sceptics  combined  to  laugh 
and  scoff  Christianity  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  identified  New  Testament 
religion  with  the  mummery  and  despotism  of  the  half -heathenized  religion  they 
witnessed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they  were  rather  nonplussed  and  consider- 
ably chagrined  when  it  did  not  so  entirely  wither  away  under  tiieir  polished  sneer  as 
they  anticipated.  So,  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  true  religion  is  m>m  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  not  living  as  it  demands,  has  as  much  justice  in  it  as  to  form  an 
opmion  of  the  honour  and  honesty  of  our  commercial  circles  from  the  sequestration 
reports  or  the  bankruptcy  courts. 

We  would  remind  those,  therefore,  who  would  judge  of  the  power  and  purity  of 
our  holy  religion  from  the  misconduct  of  some  of  its  followers,  as  well  as  those  who 
deem  its  social  influence  extremely  overrated,  that  Christianity  in  the  lives  of  many 
of  its  converts  may  be  weak,  not  easily  discerned,  too  much  conformed  to  the 
world,— may  in  some  cases  be  like  the  slumbrous  sun  fighting  with  the  mists  of 
an  October  morning.  Christianity  in  the  Church  may  be  enshrouded  in  a 
thousand-fold  of  superstition,  mysticism,  positive  error, — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
remind  us  of  that  wheat  forgotten,  but  preserved  for  ages  in  a  mummy^s  hand, — 
to  all  purposes  dead,  so  long  as  it  remains  wrapped  in  such  ghostly  folds.  But  let 
ns  not  point  to  the  lives  of  Christians,  to  creeds,  or  Churches  called  Catholic  or 
fieformed,  but  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  how  beneficent  is  the  light  which  flashes 
back  on  us  from  its  pages?  There  we  find  a  religion  which  determines  to  know 
nothing  among  men  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  which  sanctifieth  the 
heart,  worketh  by  love,  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  and  which  has  legibly  engraven  on 
aU  its  ordinances  and  laws,  ^  Holiness  to  the  Lord.^ 

If  I  might  indicate  in  a  few  words  the  social  influence  of  our  religion  in  one 
aspect,  I  would  picture  to  you  a  stranger  arriving  in  the  midst  of  a  tribe  of 
savages,  who  are  as  fallen  nature,  sin,  passion,  cruelty,  godlessness  have  made 
them.  They  are  amazed  that  he,  this  stranger,  should  come  so  far  to  visit  them, 
and  are  at  first  threatening  and  suspicious  in  their  attitude.  By  and  by,  however, 
finding  he  has  no  hostile,  no  selfish  intentions,  they  content  themselves  with 
curiously  prying  into  and  turning  over  his  humble  and  meagre  outfit  in  his  lowly 
travelling  van.  He  speaks  as  yet  but  little  of  their  strange  tongue,  but  endeavours, 
bj  many  kind  offices  and  signs,  to  make  them  understand  his  love  for  them,  and 
contrives  to  win  the  affection  of  a  few  of  the  least  debased.  He  goes  in  and  out 
amongst  them  fearlessly,  though  some  of  the  more  luxuriously  painted  and  be- 
decked warriors,  who  seem  to  be  the  chief  fighting  men,  scowl  now  and  again  and 
shake  their  spears,  but  his  calmness  is  unruffled.  Here  he  prescribes  for  some 
wounded  warriors  with  success,  there  saves  the  life  of  a  wretched  old  woman  cast 
out  to  die,  or  anon  gladdens  the  heart  of  a  savage  mother,,  whose  maternal  feelings 
had  not  been  entirely  extinguished,  by  saving  the  life  of  her  pining  infant.  The 
8tranger*8  heart  is  melted  with  pity  because  of  their  utterly  deg^raded  and 
brutaSuEed  condition,  and  his  heart  is  torn  with  pain  at  their  bloodthirsty  wars, 
continual  murders,  and  orgies  indulged  in  after  a  victory  or  a  defeat.  He  is  a 
mystery  to  them,  as  he  goes  about  trying  to  make  peace  between  hostile  tribes, 
or  begs  and  receives  from  the  king  the  lives  of  a  few  wretched  prisoners,  who 
were  to  be  tortured  or  eaten  on  the  morrow.  Slowly  his  power  among  them  is 
visible ;  and  as  they  now  and  again  gather  round  his  hut  to  listen  to  his  simple 
and  earnest  voice  of  praise,  as  he  sings  some  well-known  missionary  hymn,  he  takes 
opportunity  to  speak  of  the  great  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  wishes  them  to 
fonake  their  cruel  and  wicked  lives,  and  to  learn  peace  and  forgiveness  and  love 
fwp  eadi  other.  And  as  he  continues,  year  after  year,  to  speak  lovingly  and  ten- 
dedy  of  redemption  from  guilt,  and  the  peace  and  gladness  of  the  gospel,  gradually 
the  bow  and  spear  are  £iid  aside  for  the  plough,  war  ceases  to  oe  their  only 
employment,  they  begin  to  wash  off  their  paint  and  to  dress  decently,  their 
women  become  less  the  slaves  and  drudges  of  the  tribe,  and  are  more  and  move 
treated  as  the  equal  and  loving  helpmates  of  men,  the  children  are  taught  the 
truths  we  ourselves  have  learned,  the  sacred  institutions  and  sacraments  of  our 
religion  take  the  place  of  barbarous  rites  and  cruelties,  the  king  oeases  to  be  at 
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once  the  despot  and  dare  of  his  family,  law  and  good  goyemment  are  Bucceasfully 
set  up,  and  peace  and  order  and  piety  reign  throaghont  the  tribe  in  a  purity  and 
compieteneas  which  prores  that  a  power  superior  to  any  mere  earthly  force  has 
been  at  work  to  change  this  savage  tribe  into  members  of  a  well-ordered  society, 
and  many  of  them  into  tme  chilcben  of  €rod.  And  so,  after  years  of  patient,  often 
disheartening  toU,  such  a  grand  old  missionary  as  Dr.  Moffat,  a  worthy  apostolic 
successor  of  '  Paul  the  aged,*  though  never  touched  by  bishop*s  palm,  has  achieved 
one  of  the  most  blessed,  most  heavenly  undertakings  given  to  man  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  accomplish  on  this  earth — 

*  To  educate  the  wild,  licentious  savage 
In  wisdom,  discipline,  and  Christian  love.* 

Further,  we  may  discover,  if  we  look  at  civilised  Rome  even,  the  religion  of 
Jesus  having  the  same  power  there.  Gibbon  confesses  that  Christian  morality  rose 
amid  heathen  grossness,  so  pure,  so  saintly,  that  the  pagans  themselves  were 
astonished,  driven  into  hatred,  or  won  by  penitence  and  luloration ;  and  again, 
referring  to  its  power  amidst  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  he  declares  that  the 
admission  of  these  into  the  pale  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  delivered  Europe 
from  their  depredations  by  sea  and  land,  and  taught  them  to  spare  their  brethren 
and  cultivate  their  possessions.  Unquestionably,  too,  the  purity  of  the  gospel  put 
an  end  to  the  licentious  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  and  Astarte ;  its  pity  and  compassion 
united  in  crushing  the  cruelties  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  in  freeing  the  gladiator 
from  his  agony.  A  sweet  gentleness  and  humility  crept  through  society  in  Africa, 
Italy,  and  Gam,  conjoined  with  high  courage  and  patriotism  and  love  for  all  things 
of  '  good  report,*  which  astounded  heathen  philosophers  and  generals.  As  J.  H. 
Newman  remarks  in  his  curious  but  beautiful  novel,  Callista,  *'  Roman  statesmen 
felt  in  rage  that  Christianity  could  wield  the  weapons  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with 
a  force  and  success  unknown  even  to  the  most  fortunate  impostors  among  Oriental 
hierophants.*  Nay,  I  might  point  you  to  a  country,  once  as  destitute  of  godliness, 
not  to  say  civilisation,  as  any  part  of  heathendom,  its  religion  abounding  in  deeds 
of  cruelty  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  vilest  rites  of  the  vilest  nations  (for  instance, 
its  human,  and  at  the  same  time  inhuman,  holocausts  to  Odin  and  Thor), — a  country 
where  that  extraordinary  law,  one  of  the  prime  discoveries  of  this  century,  *'  natural 
selection,'  prevailed  to  a  degree  intense  enough,  discriminating  enough,  to  please  the 
strictest  follower  of  Mr.  Darwin.  What  hopelessness,  what  unutterable  gloom, 
encircled  our  ancestors  prior  to  the  dawn  of  Christianity  amongst  them  !  Now,  and 
ihen^  what  a  contrast !  Could  any  influence  that  we  know  dE  in  this  world  ha?e 
been  equal  to  work  such  a  transformation  but  the  supreme  influence  <rf  our  religion? 
Our  social  condition  is  far  from  perfect,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  to  the 
prevalence  of  religion  amongst  us  in  all  its  blessed  results,  however  mixed  up  and 
adulterated  it  may  be  with  indifference,  hypocrisy,  superstition,  we  are  indebted 
for  our  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  quote  a  few  words  of  P^re 
Hyacinth  at  one  of  his  conferences  in  the  south  of  France,  shortly  after  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war,  when,  having  ask^  his  audience  if  they  know  why  Prussia  triumphed 
over  Austria,  he  answered,  ^Because  that  nation  is  more  enlightened,  more 
religious,  and  because  every  Prussian  soldier  has  a  Bible  in  his  knapsack ;  nay,  I 
will  add,  that  what  produces  the  power  and  superiority  of  Protestant  peoples  is, 
that  they  possess  and  read  the  Bible  at  their  own  firesides.  I  have  been  twice  in 
Englano,  and  I  have  learned  that  the  Bible  alone  is  the  strength  of  that  nation.' 

To  the  brilliant  Frenchman,  as  Cowper  calls  him,  it  Was  a  marvel,  when  he 
honoured  our  country  with  a  visit,  that  we  should  possess  but  one  sauce,  yet  hare 
so  many  religions ;  and  though  the  influence  of  our  religion  has  not  descended  to  the 
kitchen  (in  some  ways  it  has),  yet  it  has  affected  for  good  all  our  various  customs, 
and,  according  to  good  authority,  the  very  language  we  speak ;  for  while,  as  some 
savants  say,  the  Greeks  would  be  considered  a  nation  of  philosophers,  from  their 
language  being  suited  to  express  every  shade  of  subtlest  thought ;  the  Romans,  a 
"**  nation  of  warriors,  from  theirs  showing  so  many  words  relating  to  the  art  and 
implements  of  war ;  the  Hebrews,  a  nation  of  priests,  and  so  on ;  we  might  he 
termed  a  nation  of  philanthropists  (would  it  were  so  in  reality !  yet  fortunately 
such  language  does  not  seem  so  ironical  when  we  think  of  such  generosity  as  that 
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of  Peabody,  Coutts,  Baird,  and  others),  because  oar  language  is  so  full  of  words  ex* 
pressive  of  pity,  sympathy,  compassion,  and  love.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case ; 
but  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  influence  6f  our  holy  religion  is  1^ 
philanthropic  spirit  it  has  generated  amongst  us,  and  the  power  it  possesses  of  call* 
ing  forth  men^s  sympathy  with  suffering,  and  their  desire  to  ameliorate  sorrow 
and  pain,  disease  and  want.  We  haye  evidences  of  its  influence  in  this  direction 
whereyer  we  look.  Compare  any  ancient  city,  such  as  Rome  or  Alexandria,  with 
any  modem  one,  e,g,  London,  or  Liverpool,  or  Sunderland.  All  have  much  in 
common,  with  theb  exchanges,  temples,  and  churches,  places  of  amusement, 
palaces,  and  magnificent  architecture  displayed  in  public  buildings  and  streets ; 
yet  a  stranger  would  look  in  vain  in  pagan,  for  buildings  common  to  Christian 
towns  and  cities.  In  the  former,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  were  no  hospitals 
where  the  hungry  were  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  the  ignorant  taught,  old  age  com- 
forted ;  no  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  lame,  the  blind,  or  for  those  pitiful 
ones  who  have  wandered  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  are  eating  the  bitter  bread 
of  mfamy  and  shame.  In  ancient  cities,  there  were  doubtless  abundance  of  out- 
cast childr^i,  of  dumb,  destitute,  sick,  and  starved  men  and  women, — ^haggard  and 
ragged  poverty  roamed  through  thek  streets ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  institutions  in 
heathen  cities  for  the  alleviation  of  such  great  and  terrible  evils.  These  we  be- 
lieve to  be  some  of  tiie  natural  fruits  of  that  blessed  religion  which  spreads  its 
branches  over  the  earth,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  It  idone 
of  all  religions  holds  out  its  tender  loving  hands  to  the  poor  and  destitute  and 
saffering  in  the  social  system,  and  teaches  its  followers  to  l^eat  such  in  accordance 
with  His  conduct,  whose  biography  may  be  summed  up  in  the  weighty  but  true 
imonograph,  '  He  went  about  doing  good.' 

Nor  is  the  influence  which  Christianity  exerts  on  our  rights  and  privileges  as 
titizens,  and  on  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
peculiar  and  most^  estimable  features  in  our  social  system,  less  remarkable.  No 
one,  of  course,  pretends  that  society  is  absolutely  perfect,  that  our  customs  do  not 
require  to  be  at  many  points  repaired,  that  they  need  no  modification,  that  there 
are  no  social  grievances  to  be  extirpated,  or  that  no  improvement  «an  take  place 
in  our  laws  or  jurisprudence.  But  m  spite  of  the  numerous  abuses  and  anomalies, 
whose  existence  we  as  Christians  are  ready  frankly  to  admit,  and  which  we  would 
use  every  lawful  means  to  rectify  or  extingui^,  still  we  think  no  one  will 
quickly  sdQ&rm  that  there  is  a  single  institution  in  our  country,  or  a  single  feature 
in  our  national  or  family  life,  on  which  Christianity  has  not  given  its  wholesome 
lessons,  concerning  the  regulation  of  which  its  voice  has  not  been  heard,  and  over 
which  it  has  not  exerted  a  beneficial  influence;  e.g,  on  the  practice  of  slave- 
holding, — ^for  to  what,  if  not  to  the  irresistible  force  with  which  it  has  inculcated 
the  truth  that  Grod  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  wiping  out  of  that  blot  on  the  glorious  American  escutcheon,  and 
on  our  own  before  it  had  burned  itself  tn,  to  their  and  our  everlasting  disgrace? 
—on  the  sacreduess  of  the  marriage  tie,  on  the  cruelties  of  war,  on  the  severities  of 
law,  and  on  the  care  of  the  poor. 

Moreover,  has  it  not  now  and  again  broken  down  barriers  which  separated  class 
from  class,  annihilated  many  restrictions  which  pressed  heavily  upon  many  of  our 
fellows,  elevated  those  who  were  crushed  by  the  caprice  or  tyranjiy  of  a  few,  and 
stretched  out  a  compassionate  hand  to  help  others  out  of  habits  and  customs  b^ 
which  they  had  debased  themselves?  It  has,  indeed,  diffused  itself  through  our 
whole  socud  system,  in  attractions  so  winning,  in  forms  so  varied,  so  continuous, 
80  pervading,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  number,  or  say  where  th^ 
are  not  felt  if  not  entirely  submitted  to.        * 

Christianity  brings  into  society  principles  which  men  feel  they  cannot  ignore  or 
despise ;  and  whenever  it  enters  the  domains  of  tyranny,  the  despot  finds  men  at 
once  who  wiU  not  bend  to  his  despotism,  because* they  value  its  truths  more  than 
their  lives.  It  lays  the  foundation  and  rears  the  temple  of  liberty  and  enlighten- 
ment wherever  it  comes,  and  infuses  into  the  minds  of  the  people  tiie  sublime  truth 
that  equal  rights  belong  to  every  man,  not  by  accident  or  birth,  but  as  one  of  the 
great  human  family  ;  and  it  clothes  him  with  the  high  responsibility  which  he  can- 
not divide  with  another->cannot  throw  aside — of  provmg  every  truth  in  religion 
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and  politics  as  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  And  if  this  responsibiliiy  were 
but  felt  and  admitted  and  acted  upon  in  our  country,  how  many  difficultiea 
would  be  settled,  how  biany  intricate  social  problems  would  be  solyed,  how 
many  grieyanees  would  be  for  eyer  doomed,  how  many  social  sores  would  for 
ever  Iw  healed  I  Already,  wherever  it  has  penetrated  a  country  or  town,  it 
has  not  failed  to  awaken  men  to  earnest  thought,  to  draw  out  their  energies  Uy 
diligent  action,  and  to  cause  them  to  taste  the  first  reviying  draught  of  soc^  and 
leligious  liberty, — the  inalienable  birthright  of  man.  It  has  ripp^  up  innumerably 
old  errors,  torn  away  many  decayed  abuses  from  the  body  politic,  dug  up  buried 
truths,  multiplied  the  means  of  civilisation  and  progress,  and  scattered  abroad 
with  liberal  hand  the  highest  social  blessings  man  can  enjoy, — ^liberty  and  security 
in  social  life ;  purity,  happiness,  and  comfort  in  home ;  moral  elevation,  hope,  and 
TOety  in  individual  life.  Men  may  be  indifferent  to  it,  may  allow  it  to  fade  away 
from  their  very  midst,  may  banish  its  power  from  their  laws  and  lives,  may,  as  far 
as  they  can,  extinguish  it ;  but,  like  genius,  it  has  the  divine  capacity  of  kindling 
its  own  fire,  and  when  men  may  vainly  fancy  they  have  snuffed  it  out,  it  will  burst 
through  all  priestly  or  scientific  patent  extiuguishers,  and  shine  more  brightly  ih&VL 
before. 

I  have  thus  so  far  tried,  however  feebly,  to  show  that  the  influence  of  Christianity 
in  some  parts  of  our  social  system  is  decided  and  invaluable,  and  may  be  palpable- 
to  every  candid  observer ;  yet  we  are  constantly  reminded  in  reviews,  which  I 
need  not  name,  and  by  authors  of  great  repute  in  certain  circles,  that  it  has  served 
its  day, — ^that  it  belongs  to  those  institutions  which  naturally,  after  a  time,  fallinta 
the  limbo  of  inanity  and  forgetfulness,  and  which  this  age  has  outgrown.  We  are 
told  that  other  times  and  other  forms  of  thought  are  dawning  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  physical  science,  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  biology,  sociology,  etc.^ 
are  to  be  the  pilots  in  bringing  our  time  into  a  social  elevation  and  light  to  which 
all  previous  advance  and  aU  present  enlightenment  will  be  but '  darkness  visible;' 
that  these  material  and  moral  forces  are  to  be  the  main  levers  in  raising  our 
country  into  a  sphere  of  freedom,  education  (let  us  hope  undenominational), — ^into 
a  sphere  where  low  prices  and  high  wages  and  a  glorious  do-as-you-please-ism  will 
be  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  multitude ;  and  all  this  will  conduce  to 
make  our  poor,  ignorant,  superstitious  country  superior  to  that  paradise  fabled  of  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Nay,  Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  History  of  Rationalism,  declares  we 
are  all  astray  in  attributing  modem  progress  in  civilisation,  thought,  and  social 
toleration  especially  to  the  gradual  influence  and  acceptance  by  us  of  Christianity. 
It  is  to  such  a  man  as  Yoltaire,  Diderot,  and  the  like,  that  the  praise  for  these 
blessings  is  due.  They  were  alone  tiie  men  who  understood  toleration  and  freedom,. 
and  all  such  doctrines,  in  their  day.  Well,  we  will  admit  that  one  kind  of  tolera" 
tion  M.  Yoltaire  did  understand, — which  he  wished  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
the  French  Government  particularly  to  learn, — and  that  was,  toleration  of  M. 
Yoltaire ;  but  we  look  in  vain  in  his  life  for  any  other  conception  he  had  of  this 
Christian  doctrine.  Would  he  die  for  it  ?  liTot  he  I  He  understood  peace  at  any 
price  too  well  for  that ;  instead,  he  would  build  a  chapel — ^in  honour  of  a  religion 
he  spent  his  life  in  scorning — ^to  appease  the  priests,  and  to  make  them  keep  £eir 
sacredotal  fingers,  which  were  itching  considerably  in  that  direction,  out  of  his 
throat.  I  can  imderstand  men  persecuting  others  whom  they  beheve  to  be  heretics,, 
because  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the  block  or  stake  themselves  should  they  be  found 
in  eiTor ;  but  those  who  are  indifferent,  not  tolerant,  to  all  truths  and  errors  pro- 
miscuously, can  never  understand  true  toleration,  and  there  is  a  mighty  gulf  between 
that  and  indifference. 

But,  we  may  ask,  When  did  civil  and  religious  freedom  and  social  elevation 
begin  to  be  understood  in  Western  Europe  ?  Was  it  not  with  the  popular  transla- 
tion and  diffusion  of  Scripture?  and  have  not  all  the  enemies  to  human  progress 
proscribed  the  Bible  as  tending  too  much  to  liberty  and  freedom  ?  and  have  not 
mil  and  spiritual  enlightenment  been  most  fully  developed  precisely  within  those 
limits  where  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  been  most  welcomed  ?  We  do  not 
imply  that  a  perfect  spirit  of  freedom  or  toleration  rose  completely  from  the  minds 
of  ttxe  Beformers,  like  Minerva  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Jove;  rather,  I 
acknowledge  that  now  there  are  traths  in  l^cripture  o£  which  we  at  tiie  present 
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•day  have  but  glimpaes.  The  beams  which  flash  from  these  higher  spiritual  truths 
«hine  above  us,  and  we  must  rise  in  spiritual  comprehensiou,  Christian  attainment, 
and  social  purity,  before  we  are  enlightened  by  their  cheering  influence.  Still,  it 
43eems  hardly  fair,  and  almost  ungrateful,  for  any  one  enjoying  the  results  of  our 
religion  socially  to  a  degree  beyond  computation, — whim  all  do  who  live  in  this 
country, — to  sneer  at  its  power,  and  declare  it  is  a  drag  on  modem  thought,  a 
hindrance  to  modem  social  progress,  an  enemy  to  natural  science.  It  is  a  drag  to 
nothing  but  evil,  a  hindrance  to  nothing  but  to  what  is  dangerous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  human  family.  And  it  is  an  especially  unkind  deed,  by  whomsoever 
done,  at  the  present  time  to  put  science  of  any  kind  and  religion  thus  in  unfriendly 
antagonism,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  science  and  religion  are  two  glorious  planets, 
moving  in  two  different  orbits — ^the  one  nearer,  the  other  farther  off — ^but  each 
circling  round  the  sun  of  divine  wisdom ;  and  it  is  a  vain  endeavour  for  the  pigmy 
might  of  man  to  attempt  to  bring  them  into  collision  as  they  thus  sail  calmly  and 
supremely  in  the  highest  heavens  round  that  central  sun  which  illumines  both. 

Before  closing,  I  would  make  one  or  two  remarks  further  in  regard  to  the  cry 
raised  by  some  would-be  reformers  of  the  present  day, — ^that  Christianity  is  unable 
"to  cope  with  existing  difficult  problems  in  our  social  and  national  life ;  that  it  is 
incompetent  as  a  remedial  system  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  feeling  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  unable  to  harmonize  or  to  prevent  such  social  com- 
motions as  strikes  and  trade  disputes,  whidi  produce  such  dispeace  and  unprofitable 
agitation  and  bickering  in  our  own  and  many  other  countries.  Now,  it  is  the 
rankest  injustice  for  any  set  of  men  to  look  on  these  evUs  calmly,  and  then  sneer- 
ingly  to  a&,  What  can  Christianity  do— what  is  it  doing — to  alleviate  or  cure  them  ? 
while  at  same  time,  as  we  know  from  facts,  they  are  very  careful  it  shall  neither 
he  employed  nor  recommended  by  themselves  as  a  power  at  atf  able  satisfactorily 
to  deal  with  these  questions.  Tlus  conduct  is  like  that  of  a  man  who  will  choke 
himself  with  foxd  air,  who  is  conscious  his  life  is  being  extinguished,  and  who 
nevertheless  derisively  cries  out,  Who  says  there  is  any  fresh  air  when  I  am  thus? 
Christianity  has  infinite  faith  in  itself ;  and  if  many  of  our  social  reformers  had 
faith  in  it,  even  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  for  the  amelioration  of  social  grievances, 
they  would  at  once  cease  vapouring  about  a  future  social  millennium,  which,  we  fear, 
will  always  remain  there  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary, — ^a  millennium  to 
he  brought  about  no  one  knows  exactly  how,  when  every  man  will  be  as  good  as  his 
neighbour,  or  better,  when  equal  rights  will  be  given  to  all,  and  the  parks  of  the 
loobies  become  the  cabbage-gardens  of  the  people. 

And  when  we  are  assured  again  and  again  by  some  who,  if  you  believe  their  own 
tale,  are  the  descendants  of  those  whom  tiie  patriarch  accused  of  imagining  they 
were  the  people,  and  wisdom  would  die  with  &6m,— when  we  are  assured  that  there 
are  certain  very  powerful  scientific  and  critical  forces  or  machines  at  work  amongst 
^,  the  ultimate  action  of  which  will  be,  to  put  an  endi  to  all  belief  in  Christianity 
^  the  highest  revelation  of  God  to  man,  and  perhaps  leave  us  nothing  but  the 
memory  of  Christian  influence  in  the  world, — we  are  ready  to  prove  that  neither 
past  nor  present  facts  warrant  such  an  assumption.  Moreover,  we  do  not  forget 
that  this  is  the  age  of  hypotheses  as  well  as  the  age  of  science,  and  that  the 
former  have  been  elevated  to  tiie  position  of,  and  are  received  by  many  as^  *  con-» 
firmations  strong  as  holy  writ.' 

Looking  around  on  modem  affairs,  the  only  thing  we  can  find  our  time  possesses, 
which  was  wanting  from  that  when  the  religion  of  Christ  converted  Imperial  Rome 
into  Christian  Rome,  is  our  physical  science,  with  its  natural  result,  material 
wealth.  But,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  science  must  be  utterly  powerless 
as  a  lundrance  to  religion,  though  opposed  to  it  by  men,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
^iritual  realities,  the  sole  possession  of  our  religion,  are  unapproachable  by  physics. 
Except  that,  then,  we  see  nothing  but  what  is  favourable  to  the  jaore  extended 
influence  in  the  world,  and  the  wider  acceptance  by  men,  of  our  holy  religion. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  sesthetic  culture,  in  our  political  and  ethical  intelligence, 
in  our  literature  and  art,  which  can  put  it  to  shame,  or  make  it  for  a  moment  think 
that,  with  a  good  grace,  it  ought  to  fold  its  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  silently  steal 
Away  from  the  light  of  modern  times  into  the  darkness  of  the  past.  If  some  of  the 
Adherents  of  every  school  of  ancient  philosophy  became  Christians,— iLQrigen  or 
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Jerome,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  all  syBtemg,  submitted  to  the  sublune 
truth  taught  by  Christ, — ^what  is  to  prevent  the  students  of  the  Royal  Institation 
from  accepting  and  humbly  bowing  before  the  same?  If  the  men  and  womea 
who  looked  on  the  miracles  of  art,  so  conspicuous  in  ancient  Greece, — who  vere 
familiar  with  the  architectural  glories  of  Ephesus,  Athens,  and  Rome,— who 
read  and  witnessed  the  dramas  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripides, — ^became  devoat 
Christians,  what  is  there  so  wonderful  in  the  works  of  art  hanging  on  the  valk 
of  the  National  Gallery,  or  standing  in  the  halls  of  Kensington, — what  so 
gorgeous  in  the  architecture  of  London  or  Paris,  or  so  lofty,  subtle,  and  engaging 
in  the  literature  of  the  last  three  centuries, — as  to  preclude  the  men  and  womea  of 
modem  times  from  following  their  example? 

On  what  ground  are  we  required  to  allow  that  Christianity,  which  established 
itself  amidst  the  high  civilisation  of  ancient  times,  must  lose  all  its  prestige  before 
that  of  modem  ones  ?  Then  it  found  itself  opposed  by  the  thinkers,  who  denounced 
it  as  a  dream  of  folly ;  confronted  by  time-honoured  and  venerable  institutioDS, 
which  had  gathered  round  them  all  that  was  best  in  the  social  scale ;  national 
feeling,  a  numerous  and  influential  priesthood,  ancient  belief,  and  the  power  of  the 
empire — all  were  brought  in  concentrated  force  against  it,  which  surely,  if  anything 
cotdd,  might  have  made  its  success  hopeless ;  and  no  allies  clustered  round  it,  as 
around  Mahomet,  with  sword  and  banner.  Yet  though  the  soil  of  Italy  was 
drenched  with  Christian  blood,  the  temples  of  Jupiter  began  to  be  deserted,  and 
the  Christian  mysteries  soon  were  celeorated,  no  longer  secretly  in  the  gloomy 
corridors  of  the  Catacombs,  but  in  the  grand  old  Basilicas,  where  everything  that 
opposed  them  had  reigned. 

Thus  Christianity  grows  by  opposition*  In  the  widest  sense,  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church ;  the  stamp  of  perpetual  youth  is  on  its  brov. 
In  support  of  this,  I  may  remind  you  that,  while  many  religions  which  were  con- 
temporary with  the  old  economy  have  vanished  from  the  world,  leaving  nothing- 
but  the  names  of  their  deities  behind, — and  while  those  which  are  contemporary  with 
ourselves  are  not  progressing,  but  standing  in  the  world  like  Memnonian  figures 
in  statuesque  indifference, — the  Christian  religion  is  as  fresh  and  powerful  and  as 
capable  of  conquests  now  as  on  the  day  that  it  was  sent  on  its  blissful  mission  by  its 
Divine  Author.  With  the  fall  of  Thebes  and  Kamak  ended  the  worship  of  Apis 
and  Osiris ;  with  the  ruins  of  Delphi  passed  away  the  worship  of  Juno  and  Jove ; 
in  the  sacking  of  Rome  the  figure  of  tiupiter  Maximus  was  buried  beneath  the  crash 
of  temples  and  fanes ;  and  in  the  oblivion  which  gathered  round  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor — ^famed  for  devotion  to  particular  deities,  as  Ephesus  for  Diana — ^their  worship 
was  forgotten  amid  the  gloom.  But  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  periled  not  that 
holy  religion  which  there  had  its  birth.  From  amid  ita  devastations,  and  the  nun 
of  the  cities  of  the  ancient  Churches  (though  their  idolatry  is  forgotten),  it  rises, 
like  its  Author  from  His  garden  tomb,  receives  an  impulse  from  its  own  immortal 
-vigour,  in  the  strength  of  which  it  goes  over  the  earth,  preaching  peace  and  good> 
wUl  to  men.  Amid  all  the  confusions,  oppositions,  and  difficulties  of  modem  times, 
we  ought  therefore  to  have  no  fear  when  we  think  of  the  divine  power  reposing 
in  Christianity, — of  its  *  charities,  to  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless,'  which  it 
*  scatters  at  the  feet  of  men  like  flowers,' — ^and,  above  all,  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  His  Church.  From  the  history  of  the  past,  we  gain  hope  for  the  future.  '  Oar 
religion  is  no  recluse,  no  solitary  student,  no  dreamer  about  the  past,  no  projector 
of  the  visionary.'  *  It  has  lived  for  eighteen  hundred  years  in  the  world ;  it  has 
seen  all  fortunes,  encountered  all  adversaries,  shaped  itself  for  all  emergencies.  If 
ever  there  was  a  power  on  earth  which  had  an  eye  for  the  times,  which  has  confined 
itself  to  the  practicable,  been  happy  in  its  anticipations,  whose  words  have  been 
facts,  and  whose  commands  prophecies,  such  is  it,  in  tiie  history  of  ages,  which 
speaks  to  men  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  extension  of  which,  fathers  and 
brethren,  we  have  devoted  our  lives. 

♦  Newman. 
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In  this  Magazine  for  January  1876,  an 
address  appeared  which  was  presented 
by  the  congregation  of  Barrhead  to  Mr. 
John  M'Lean,  on  the  completion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  eldership.  On  the 
evening  of  Sabhath,  the  24th  of  June 
1877,  this  worthy  man  departed  this 
life,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  The  day 
of  his  death  was  but  the  third  Sabbath 
he  had  been  absent  from  the  house  of 
God  through  his  final  iUness. 

Mr.  M*Lean  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  Barrhead,  and  came  under  the 

g)wer  of  the  gospel  while  a  young  man, 
e  was  the  eldest  of  eight,— four  brothers 
and    four  sisters,  —  each  of  the  three 
brothers  who  reached  maturity  having 
been  in  turn  ordained  to  the  eldership) 
and  the  son  of  one  of  them  being  now 
United  Presbyterian  minister  atMillport. 
Mr.  M'Lean  was  ordained  on  Septem- 
ber 4, 1825,  and  thus  continued  in  office 
in  connection  with  the  same  congrega- 
tion for  the  long  period  of  nearly  fifty-two 
years*     From  1831  to  1842,  he  acted  as 
session  clerk.    For  a  long  series  of  years, 
also,  he  rendered  valuable  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  congregation.  He 
waa  a  Sabbath  school  teacher  up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  increasing  infir- 
mities of  age  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  was 
a  member  and  vice-president  of  the  Barr- 
head Tract  Society  up  to  his  death.  Be- 
sides frequently  taking  part  in  devotional 
exercises  at  the  congregational  prayer 
meeting,  like  many  elders,  he  occasion- 
ally addressed  it  in  the  minister's  ab- 
sence. He  was  exemplary  and  unwearied 
in  his  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted,  and  eminently  wise  and  tender 
in  his  instructions  and  consolations.  His 
prayers  were  those  of  a  man  full  of  Scrip- 
ture and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    These 
visits  were  not  confined  to  members  and 
adherents   of  his  own  congregation, — 
the  sick  and  sorrowing  in  general  he  was 
ever  glad,  when  desired,  to  converse  and 
pray  with.     Such  visits  to  the  afflicted 
he  was  engaged  in  making  up  to  within 
three  weeks  of  his  death. 

Mr.  M'Lean  was  never  married.  The 
sister  next  to  himself,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  his  early  years  and  his 
comfort  in  old  age,  predeceased  him  last 
March. 

He  was  a  man  of  large  intellect,  great 
natural  sagacity,  thoroughly  sound  in 


the  faith,  well  versed  in  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  as  also  in  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  the  denomination.  He  had  a 
large,  firm  grasp  of  divine  truth.  He  was 
well  qualified  to  expound  the  truth  in 
opposition  to  Arminian  error  and  the 
State  Church  system,  and  in  former  years 
took  some  part  in  such  work  by  voice 
and  by  pen.  The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  King, 
then  of  Greyfriars,  once  said  in  the  City 
Hall  of  Glasgow,  that '  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  was  designed  not  to  put  down 
controversy,  but  to  unsting  and  evan- 
gelize it.'  On  that  occasion,  the  late  Mr« 
James,  of  Birmingham,  said  that  these 
words  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters  of 
gold.  Any  one  who  really  knew  Mr. 
M'Lean  could  not  fail  to  perceive  and 
own  that  in  so  far  as  he  took  part  in  any 
controversy,  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  Christ- 
ian faithfulness  and  love.  While  reso- 
lute and  firm  in  what  was  true  and  holy 
and  good,  he  was  simple-minded  and 
tender-hearted  as  a  child.  Humility  and 
love  were  beautifully  blended  in  him 
with  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

Prior  to  his  last  illness,  he  continued  to 
manifest  warm  and  intelligent  interest  iu 
all  that  was  transpiring  in  the  Church, 
and  used  to  read,  or  have  read  to  him,  re- 
ports of  presbyterial  and  synodical  dis- 
cussions on  important  questions. 

It  was  the  finest  of  the  wheat  on  which 
his  own  soul  fed.  One  of  his  earliest 
utterances  on  his  deathbed  consisted  of 
the  lines — 

*  Jesus,  my  Lord,  I  know  His  name, 

His  name  is  all  my  boast ; 
Nor  will  He  put  my  soul  to  shame, 
Kor  let  my  hope  be  lost/ 

*  That's  agrand  paraphrase— the  54th,' 
he  added.  Another  day,  when  speaking 
of  man's  weakness  and  the  necessity  of 
divine  strength,  he  quoted  the  two  lines— 

*  Even  an  angel  would  be  weak, 
Who  trusted  in  his  own.* 

The  next  verse  of  the  hymn  thus 
quoted— 272d  of  United  Presbyterian 
Hymn  Book— seems  to  have  been  a  special 
favourite.  He  used  to  repeat  it  to  friends. 
He  quoted  it  in  letters — 

» Retreat  benpath  His  wings, 
And  in  His  grace  confide ; 
This  more  exalts  the  King  of  kings. 
Than  all  your  works  beside.' 

One  day,  speaking  of  the  completeness 
of  Christ's  work,  he  said,  *  He  has  made 
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an  end  of  sin,  and  broneht  in  an  eyer- 
lasting  righteousness;  but  there  must 
be  an  application  of  it  to  our  own  par- 
ticular sins.'  Another  day,  when  being 
conTersed  with  about  Christ  and  simply 
trustiDg  Him,  he  said,  *  That's  enough — 
the  blessing  of  Christ  What  has  His 
death  not  secured?  Simply  to  believe. 
He  has  done  eyerything.  If  we  had 
anything  to  do  it  would  neyer  haye  been 
done.  His  work  is  finished.  We  must 
trust  it.*  Speaking  of  Christ  as  given, 
he  said,  *  He  is  God  alone,  and  He  o£Fers 
Himself.  What  a  gift  that  was !  And 
what  will  He  not  give  when  He  gives 
Himself!* 

^  If  I  am  going  away,*  he  said,  on  the 
Wednesday  before  his  death,  in  his  own 
modest  and  humble  way,  'I  hope  He 
will  take  me  to  Himself.'  *'  That's  cer- 
tain,* was  the  immediate  reply^  followed 
up  by  the  words,  *  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted to  Him  against  that  day.*  '  It  is 
to  Him  you  have  committed  your  soul.* 
*  Yes,  yes,*  was  the  eager  reply ;  and  as 
John  X.  27,  28,  were  also  quoted,  he 
continued  to  express  his  assent  with  an 
air  of  sweet  satisfaction.  The  first  verse 
of  the  23d  psalm  was  twice  repeated  to 
him  during  the  closing  week  of  his  life. 
On  both  occasions  he  spontaneously 
went  on  and  repeated  the  third  verse, 


*  Yea,  thopgh  I  walk  in  death's  dark  vale, 
Yet  will  I  fear  none  ill. 
For  Thou  art  with  me,  and  Thy  rod 
And  staff  me  comfort  still.' 

On  the  second  of  these  occasions, — ^the 
Friday  before  his  death, — he  added,  'His 
presence  banishes  fear.  That's  it.  His 
presence  and  His  grace.' 

He  has  gone.  His  honoured  head 
shall  no  more  be  seen  in  the  house  of 
prayer.  The  benefit  of  his  presence,  and 
wise  counsel,  and  large  experience,  and 
singleness  of  aim,  and  consistency  of 
chioticter,  shall  no  more  be  enjoyed  at 
meetings  of  the  session,  of  which  he  was 
80  long  an  honoured  member ;  his  voice 
shall  no  more  be  heard  in  supphcation 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the  dying. 
He  has  gone  'to  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
far  better.* 

The  writer  pays  this  last  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  beloved  and  valued 
friend.  He  would  not  grudge  him  his 
rest,  or  heaven  itsaccumukting  treasures, 
but  seek  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  joy  of 
those  who  have  gone  before.  At  the 
same  time,  we  know  that  it  is  such  men 
— wise,  believing,  humble,  holy,  prayer- 
ful— who  are,  under  Christ,  the  trae 
pillars  of  Church  and  State,  and  we  feel 
constrained  to  cry  out  at  their  loss  like 
the  Psalmist,  '  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly 
man  ceaseth ;  for  the  faithful  fail  from 
among  the  children  of  men.* 


TOLL  THE  BELL. 

Toll  the  bell,  *tis  Sabbath  even. 

Let  it  echo  through  the  air, — 
Like  a  voice  from  yon  blue  heaven. 

Calling  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

Speaking  gently  to  our  hearts. 

Calmly  does  its  cadence  fall ; 
Softly,  softly,  it  imparts 

Joy  and  peace  and  love  to  all ! 

Toll  the  bell,  then,  sweetly,  slowly, 
Through  the  still  and  solemn  hour  ; 

Let  the  lofty  and  the  lowly 
Share  alike  its  soothing  power. 

Toll  the  bell,  'tis  Sabbath  even. 

And  I  would  I  could  reveal 
All  the  longings  through  me  driven, 

All  the  fancies  that  I  feel; — 
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Longings  all  too  deep  to  utter, 

ThoughtB  that  never  can  be  told, 
Save  in  an  imperfect  mutter, 

Feeble,  paasionleBS,  and  cold  1 

Oh,  my  heart  is  well-nigh  bursting 

With  the  thoughts  I  cannot  speak, 
And  my  soul  is  thirsting,  thirsting. 

For  the  joys  I  dare  not  seek. 

Could  I,  could  I  e^er  inherit 

Pens  of  poets  passed  away, — 
Could  I  have  their  brain  and  spirit 

Dwelling  in  me  night  and  day, — 

Then  would  I  pour  forth  my  numbers 

Through  the  atmosphere  of  time. 
Like  that  bell  which  wakes  men's  slumbers 

With  its  sweet  and  soothing  chime ! 

Toll  the  beU,  'tis  Sabbath  eyen, 

Let  it  echo  through  the  air, — 
Like  a  voice  from  yon  blue  heaven, 

Calling  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

W.  Leighton. 


*  TO  YOU  IS  THE  WORD  OF  THIS  SALVATION  SENT.' 

*  To  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent.'  What  a  world  of  grace  and  mercy  is 
treasured  in  this  brief  sentence !  '  To  you.'  It  was  addressed  to  Jews ;  they  had 
rebeUed  against  God;  they  had  wearied  His  long-suffering,  disregarded  His 
threateningB,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  promises  that  His  prophets  were  commis- 
sioned to  address  to  them,  and  put  the  top-stone  on  the  heaven-reaching  tower  of 
their  guilt  by  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory.  Sorely  this  makes  the  words  all  the 
more  precious  to  us.  In  God's  continued  mercy  to  the  Jewish  race  we  have  a  fore- 
shadowing of  His  dealing  with  each  of  us.  To  you^  reader,  is  the  word  of  '  this 
salvation  sent.'  Perhaps  the  message  has  long  been  in  your  hands.  It  has  been 
delivered  with  the  winning  sweetness  of  a  mother's  voice.  It  has  been  inculcated 
with  tears  of  love  and  pity  by  the  Sunday  school  teacher  in  whose  class  in  child- 
hood and  early  youth  you  sat.  You  have  heard  it  possibly  for  years  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  with  apostolic  zeal  and  fervour.  But  you  have  not  yet  received 
it  True,  you  have  been  on  the  point  of  accepting  it,  but  Satan  succeeded  in 
turning  you  aside  from  your  purpose,  and  you  are  stUl  unsaved. 

Well,  how  does  God  act  this  day  towards  you?  Is  it  as  man  would  act  to  his 
fellow-man  ?  No ;  for  in  that  case  the  offer  would  be  withdrawn.  He  makes  it 
to  you  again,  and  with  a  speciality  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding :  '  To  you  is 
the  word  of  this  salvation  sent.'  Said  Dr.  Chalmers,  '  If  I  were  to  come  as  an 
accredited  agent  to  you  from  the  upper  sanctuary  with  a  letter  of  invitation  to 
you,  withyour  name  and  address  upon  it,  you  would  not  doubt  your  warrant  to 
accept  Well,  here  is  the  Bible, — ^your  invitation  to  come  to  Christ.  It  does  not 
bear  your  name  and  address,  but  it  says  "  whosoever," — that  takes  you  in.  It  says 
«^/,— that  takes  you  in.  It  says  if  any ^ — ^that  takes  you  in.  What  can  be  surer 
or  freer  than  that? '  Bat  mark  the  condition  on  wbich  you  are  addressed.  God 
yiU  not  always  and  may  not  long  wait.  His  patience  bore  long  with  Israel,  but 
it  was  exhausted  at  last ;  the  sun  of  their  day  of  grace  hung  long  in  the  western 
sky,  as  if  unwilling  to  descend,  but  it  did  sink  at  last,  and  left  the  nation  to  the 
darkness  of  long-continuing  night.    With  you,  too,  God's  mercy  will  jBome  to  Jui 
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end.    The  wanuDg  yoice  will  soon  be  hushed,  and  the  gracioas  Spirit  will  soon 
cease  to  strive.    Oh,  then,  accept  His  offer  now  while  you  may  ! 

The  object  of  the  message  is  of  the  highest  moment.  It  is  Saltatiok.  Were 
it  of  little  consequence,  your  apathy  woiUd  be  excusable.  It  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance. What,  we  ask,  is  so  important?  Is  it  wealth  that  so  many  strive  after? 
Well,  suppose  you  obtained  it  to  your  heart's  content,  could  it  make  you  better 
or  happier  ?  is  not  tiie  opposite  the  general  experience  of  mankind?  Honour  or 
fame  ?  what  are  they  but  a  phantom  which  may  attend  your  steps  to-day  and 
desert  you  to-morrow  ?  Nay,  even  life  itself  is  of  slight  value  in  comparison  to 
salvation,  for  it  is  but  a  brief  possession.  You  cannot  count  on  it  for  an  hour. 
But  this  that  God  offers  is  a  lasting  inheritance.  It  is  Gotfs  salvation^  the  pur- 
chase of  Immanuel's  death  and  suffering,— the  best  gift  of  heaven  to  earth.  Oh, 
then,  beware  of  neglecting  it !  beware  of  putting  anything  before  it,  or  in  the 
place  it  ought  to  occupy !  Remember  the  Saviour's  word  to  you  is,  '  Seek^r««  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.'  Reader,  '  to  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent,'  and  it  is  at  your  peril 
that  you  neglect  it. — The  Christian  Review. 

HYMNS  FOR  HEAVEN. 
'  And  they  sung  a  new  song.' — Eev.  v.  9. 
I  WAS  requested  (says  one  of  the  ministers  of  Leicester)  by  one  of  the  poor  people 
to  call  on  an  old  woman  who  had  been  bedridden  for  some  years,  and  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  reaching  the  cottage,  and  finding  no  response  to  my 
knocking  at  the  door,  I  walked  in,  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when  I  soon 
heard  a  faint  voice  requesting  whoever  it  was  to  come  up.  In  a  small  room  at  the 
top  there  lay  an  aged  but  cheerful  invalid.  I  told  her  that  I  had  been  requested 
to  call,  and  that  I  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel.    She  replied,  '  Well,  then,  you  are 

J'ust  the  visitor  I  want,  and  you  are  come  at  the  right  time.'  And,  taking  up  her 
lymn-book,  which  lay  upon  the  bed,  she  said,  *  Now,  I  have  been  searching  for  a 
long  time  to  see  if  I  can  find  a  hymn  that  will  do  io  sing  in  heaven,  and  I  cannot. 
Now,  can  you  ?  '    I  took  the  book,  and  found — 

*■  There  is  a  land  of  pure  deligbl' 

'  Surely  that  will  do.'  *  Well,  go  on,'  she  said,  '  read  the  hymn  through.'  Pres^tly 
I  came  to — 

*  Death  like  a  narrow  sea  divider* 

'  Ah,'  she  said,  *  that  won't  do.'    I  then  mentioned — 

*  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood.* 

*  Go  on,'  she  said.    I  read  the  last  verse — 

*•  Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song, 
ril  sing  Thy  power  to  save, 
When  this  poor  lisping,  stammering  tongue, 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave.* 

'  That  won't  do,'  she  said  smilingly :  *  mine  shan't  be  a  poor  lisping,  stammering 
tongue  then.'  I  found  others,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  *  No,  no,  dear  sir,  shut  the 
book ;  there  will  have  to  be  a  new  one  made.'  '  And  they  sung  a  new  song.' — 
Sword  and  Trowel. 

SECURE  YOUR  PRIZES. 

Two  great  fleets  of  ships  were  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
The  battle  had  been  nearly  fought  out,  and  the  victory  was  on  Engknd's  side. 
But  it  was,  after  all,  in  some  respects  a  sorrowful  victory.  Thousands  of  men, 
who  a  few  hours  before  had  been  full  of  life  and  strength,  were  now  either  killed 
or  wounded.    The  sight  must  have  been  very  sickening. 

Among  the  mortally  woimded  was  the  EngUsh  admiral,  Lord  Nelson.  He  wm 
shot  down  early  in  the  engagement,  and  was,  towards  its  close,  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  He  knew  himself  to  be  dying ;  but  his  thoughts  were  occupied  by  what 
was  passing  around  him*  His  historian  writes  of  almost  the  last  moments  of  his. 
Hfe,  thus: 
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'By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the  breaat  was  gone,  and  Nelson,  having  made 
the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to  him,  **  You  know  I  am  gone.     I  know  it    ' 

Soon  after.  Captain  Hardy,  who  was  next  in  command  on  board  the  admiral^s 
ship,  came  to  his  side  and  congratulated  him  on  having  gained  a  complete  victory. 
How  many  of  the  enemy^s  diips  were  taken  as  prizes  he  did  not  know  exactly,  but 
fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least. 

*  That's  well,'  said  Nelson  ;  '  but  I  bargained  for  twenty ; '  and  then  in  a  stronger 
voice  he  said,  *  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor,' — meaning  the  whole  fleet  was  to  be 
anchored,  together  with  the  prizes. 

The  history  goes  on  to  tell  that  it  was  not  possible  to  anchor  the  fleet  as  Nelson 
had  enjoined ;  and  that  many  of  the  prizes  so  hardly  won,  were  lost.  Some 
foundered  at  sea ;  some  were  driven  upon  the  rocks ;  one  escaped  from  the  victors ; 
and  only  four  were  brought  safely  into  port. 

We  learn  from  this  incident  the  importance  of  guarding  well  what  we  have 
gained.  We  must  secure  our  prizes.  It  is  well  to  gain  a  prize ;  but  it  is  of  little 
profit  unless  we  hold  it  fast.  We  must  keep  it  safe.  We  must  hold  fast  that 
which  we  have,  that  we  lose  not  our  joy  and  reward.  We  must  use  needful  means, 
while  trusting  alone  in  God's  power  and  help.  We  are  to  do  that  which  lies  upon 
us,  leaving  to  God  that  which  He  alone  can  effect. 

You  cannot,  by  your  own  skill  or  in  your  own  strength,  save  yourself  or  others. 
You  cannot  quicken  your  own  soul.  If ou  are  insufficient  of  yourself  to  overcome 
a  single  temptation,  or  beat  down  a  single  foe.  You  cannot  secure  your  safety 
from  the  storm  or  the  wave.  You  cannot  control  the  mighty  wind.  But,  by 
God  s  grace,  you  may  watch  and  pray.  You  may  exercise  faith  and  hope.  You 
may  put  forth  your  hand  to  do  '  the  next  thing.'  You  may  strive  to  keep  what 
you  gain  of  good  and  blessing.  You  may  do  the  bidding  of  your  great  Captain ; 
and  then  you  may  rest  assiured  that  He  wUl  never  fail  to  direct  amd  help  you. 

*  Secure  your  prizes,^ 

Keep  fast  hold  of  those  blessed  truths  of  peace  and  salvation  which  are  brought 
home  to  your  heart  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  '  Mark,  leai'u,  and  inwardly 
digest'  the  faithful  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  Embrace  and  ever  hold  fast  the 
promises  therein  made.  Hide  them  in  your  heart,  and  ponder  them  from  day  to 
oay.  Especially  bear  in  mind  whatever  touches  your  conscience,  quickens  you  to  a 
higher  life,  or  enables  you  more  fully  to  trust  in  Christ. 

If  you  get  a  helpful  thought  from  a  fellow-Christian,  or  a  striking  illustration  of 
truth  from  a  book  you  are  reading,  store  it  up  for  future  use. — The  Cottager  and 
Artisan, 


BY  AN  ARABIAN  FIRE-SIDE. 

While  I  was  in  Egypt,  I  had  occasion  and  rest,  and  to  travel  in  the  cool  of  the 

to  cross  a  part  of  the  desert  bordering  morning    and  evening.      Late  in  the 

on  the  Red  Sea.    I  was  accompanied  by  evening  we  rested  again,  but  then  we 

a  number  of  natives  as  guards.    There  were  more  inclined  to  wile  away  the 

were  eight  or  nine  of  them,  as  wild  and  hours  in  conversation  than  in  the  middle 

picturesque  as  you  can  well  imagine,  of  the  day,  when  we  were  glad  to  sleep- 
They  were  true  sons  of  the  desert,  and         One  evening,  towards  noidnight,  we 

Ishmaelites  of  pure. descent.  had  encamped  as  usual  beside  a  muddy 

They  were  faithful  to  me,  and  it  was  fountain,  secured  our  horses,   lighted 

pleasant,  day  after  day,  to  gallop  among  our  fire,  and   drank   our  coffee ;   my 

this  bearded  troop,  sometimes  convers-  guards    were   seated    round    the  fire, 

ing  with  the  sheik  or  leader,  and  at  smoking  and  chatting,  while  I  made  an 

other  times  witnessing  such  feats  of  effort  to  sleep  under  cover  of  my  own 

horsemanship  as  my  guards  pleased  to  little  tent    It  was  all  in  vain,  however, 

exhibit  for  my  amusement,  or  to  practise  and,  after  many  attempts  to  close  my 

for  their  own.    In  the  heat  of  the  day  eyes  in  forgetf ulness,  I  left  my  tent  and 

we  were  accustomed  to  pitch  our  tents  joined  the  Arabs.  ^  , 
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My  presence  did  not  much  interfere 
with  thdr  conyersation,  but  I  paid  little 
heed  to  what  they  were  saving,  till 
presently  the  sheik,  turning  saddenly 
round  upon  me,  exclaimed — 

'  What  strange  men  you  Englishmen 
Are!' 

*HowBo?'  lasked.  *  Why  strange?' 

'  I  don't  think  you  have  any  religion,' 
was  the  reply.  *  You  don't  pray ;  you 
don't  give  alms ;  you  do  nothing ! ' 

This  was  a  home-thrust,  and  my  con- 
adence  felt  it  I  had  looked  upon  the 
poor  fellows  around  me  as  so  bigoted  to 
their  creed,  and  knew  myself  to  be  so 
completely  in  their  power,  that  I  had 
deemed  it  prudent  to  avoid  every  topic 
which  might  rouse  their  prejudices  and 
passions.  In  my  solitary  tent  at  mid- 
day, I  had  read  the  word  of  life ;  and 
at  morning  and  night  I  had  commended 
myself  in  prayer  to  God,  my  Maker, 
tlm)ugh  Christ  my  Saviour,  and  sought 
the  guidance  and  help  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit;  but  in  each  case  I  had  drawn 
close  around  me  the  curtains  of  my  tent, 
And  whispered  low,  so  that  I  should  be 
neither  seen  nor  overheard. 

'  You  have  no  religion,'  said  the 
«heik :  *you  don't  pray  —  you  do 
nothing !  * 

*  God  forgive  me ! '  I  said  within  my- 
self.   *  The  accusation  is  deserved.' 

*Now  we,'  continued  my  reprover; 
And  he  went  on  boastfully  to  t-ell  what 
their  Prophet  required  of  them,  and  how 
faithful  was  their  obedience  in  matters 
of  devotion,  charity,  and  self-denial. 
While  he  spoke,  I  lifted  up  my  heart  to 
God,  and  asked  for  courage  to  bear  a 
feeble  testimony  to  His  word.  When 
the  sheik  paused,  I  put  my  hand  into 
my  bosom,  and  drew  forth  a  New  Testa- 
ment. 

'  I  have  a  religion,'  I  said.  '  Would 
you  like  to  hear  what  it  teaches  me  in 
relation  to  these  high  matters  ?  ' 

'  Certainly.  Would  I  teU  him  ? '  he 
Asked. 

By  this  time  the  attention  of  each  of 
my  guards  was  directed  towards  me. 
Their  quick,  sparkling  eyes  were  fixed 
fiercely,  as  I  thought,  upon  me,  their 
dark  visages  looking  more  grim  by  the 
flashing  nxe  around  which  they  were 
4seated,  and  their  hands  seemed  ready  to 
grasp  the  dagger  that  would  speedily 
bring  down  vengeance  upon  the  infldel 
'  dog  who  should  dare  to  blaspheme  their 
Prophet. 


'Certainly,'  I  said,  as  calmly  as  I 
could.  I  opened  the  Testament  at  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
*  You  speak  of  almsgiving ;  hear  what 
my  Koran  says  about  this ;'  and  I  ren- 
dered into  Arabic  the  first  four  verses : 
*•  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  give  your 
alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them.* 
When  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
verse,  I  stopped  and  looked  np.  The 
dark  countenances  aroimd  me  wore 
glistening,  but  not  with  anger. 

'Good!'  exclaimed  the  shdk;  'this 
is  very  good.    Go  on.' 

I  gathered  courage,  and  read  again  : 
'  And  when  thou  prayest ' — and  that 
which  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
verse.    Again  I  looked  around  me. 

'  Bismallah  !  but  this  is  wonderful ! 
wonderful  1 '  exclaimed  one  and  another, 
stroking  their  black  beards ;  '  wonder- 
ful ! '  and  every  harsh  and  forbidding 
feature  was  softened  down  to  calm, 
quiet  attention.     '  More,  more ! ' 

I  read  on,  translating  as  I  went,  what 
the  Lord  said  about  fasting. 

'Bismallah!'  cried  the  sheik  again, 
in  evident  admiration ;  '  but  this  is  won- 
derful! ' 

I  needed  no  further  ur^g  on.  Yerse 
by  verse,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  I 
read  on  to  the  close  of  the  chapter,  in- 
terrupted only  by  exclamations  of  sor- 
prise  and  approbation. 

And  I  r^  to  them  further,  how  He 
who  had  spoken  these  wc»rds  of  grace 
and  wisdom  died  for  our  sins  upon  the 
cross  to  make  atonement  for  us,  so  that 
His  blood  can  cleanse  us  from  all  sin. 

'  Wonderful ! '  said  my  swarthy  friend 
the  sheik,  when  at  length  I  closed  the 
book;  'but  this  is  wonderful!  And 
what  good  people  you  Christians  ought 
to  be!' 

I  never  forgot,  and  I  hope  I  never 
shall  forget,  the  lessons  taught  me 
beside  that  desert  fire.  In  the  first 
place,  my  cowardice  and  unbelief  had 
been  rebuked.  Call  it  prudence,  or 
what  I  might,  the  truth  is,  I  had  been 
ashamed  and  afraid  to  acknowledge 
Christ  before  men;  and  thus  I  had 
brought  dishonour  upon  His  name,  and 
upon  faith  in  His  name.  Very  painfully 
was  I  thus  brought  to  think  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  *  Whosoever  shall 
be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words,  (A 
him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed 
when  He  shall  come  in  His  own  gloiy, 
and  in  His  Father's,  and  <A  the  holy 
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angek'  And  earnestly  did  I  ask  for 
more  faith,  to  believe  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  and  may  so  effectually  im- 
press the  minds  of  unbelievers  with  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  as  to  excite  their 
admiration  and  acknowledgment  of  its 
excellency,  its  moral  beauty  and  saving 
power. 

In  the  second  place,  I  felt  how  true 
were  the  words  of  my  Arab  guide, 
*  Christians  ought  to  be  good  people.' 
With  the  Bible  for  their  guide,  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  their  sanctifier  and 
light  -  giver,    with    Christ    for   their 


Saviour, — ^what  manner  of  persons  ought 
they  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness !  If  the  professed  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  but  seek  more 
earnestly  that  guidance  and  sanctifying 
influence, — if  they  were  but  more  con- 
formed to  the  wiU  and  rule  of  Him  who 
died  for  them  and  rose  again, — ^howmuch 
more  would  there  be  of  loving  obedience 
to  their  great  Master's  injunction,  '  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven! ' 
— Selected. 


DR.  MACGREGOR  AND  THE  PAN-PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBOTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— As  at  present  I  am  enjoying 
the  month's  relaxation  which  happily 
it  is  now  the  custom  of  most  of  our  con- 
gregations to  give  to  their  ministers,  I 
employ  my  time  in  seeking  not  only 
hodily  recreation,  but,  as  it  offers  itself, 
mental  instruction.  Finding  myself 
lately  on  a  Sabbath-day  quite  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  your  famous  city,  I 
thought  I  might  perhaps  do  some  good 
to  myself — a  humble  country  minister — 
and  also  by  personal  improvement  to  my 
people,  by  hearing  some  of  the  great 
divines  who  are  the  decus  et  tutatem  of 
the  Metropolis. 

You  wiU  not  be  surprised,  and  I  hope 
not  in  the  least  offended  in  these  days  of 
all-embracing  charity,  if  I  tell  you  that 
I  found  my  way  in  the  afternoon  to 
St.  Cuthbert's,  where  now  ministers  that 
most  popular  of  preachers  and  fervent 
of  Presbyterians,  Dr.  Macgregor.  The 
day  was  wet  and  disagreeable,  and  much 
more  hke  one  in  chill  December  than  the 
usually  sultry  month  of  July,  but  the 
spacious  bunding,  with  its  many  and 
imposing  galleries,  was  well  filled,  as 
I  believe  it  always  is  when  the  popular 
favourite  is  expected  to  appear.  The 
doctor  took  for  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course the  late  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council,  and  as  I  also  had 
looked  in  and  enjoyed  its  proceedings, 
I  quite  cordially  said  ^  Amen '  to  all  that 
the  eloquent  doctor  advanced  in  its 
praise. 

I  was  not  quite  at  one  with  him, 
however,  in  his  terrible  blast  against 


Episcopacy  and  his  contemptuous  refer- 
ence to  Independency ;  for  though  a  leal 
Presbyterian,  I  am  inclined  to  account 
as  something  else  than  fools,  learned, 
able,  and  conscientious  men  who  may, 
on  the  point  of  church  government, 
happen  to  differ  from  me. 

I  may  say  that  the  discourse,  as  a 
whole,  excited  my  amazement  much 
more  than  my  admiration,  and  strength- 
ened a  notion  I  have  of  late  been  in- 
clined to  entertain,  viz.,  that  in  order 
to  be  very  popular  it  is  not  quite  neces- 
sary to  be  very  logical.  It  was  towards 
the  dose,  however,  that  I  was  most 
amazed.  By  the  time  this  was  reached, 
the  fervid  preacher  was  evidently  quite 
carried  away  by  the  stream  of  his  own 
eloquence ;  ana  as  in  rapt  moments  the 
heart  returns  to  its  native  home,  so  be 
fell  into  the  arms  of  *  our  beloved  Zion,*^ 
and  affirmed  that  if  after  these  glorious 
meetings  any  who  had  taken  part  in 
them  should  dare  to  speak  or  mutter 
against  it,  they  would  be  acting  a  most 
inconsist^t  and  unworthy  part.  Now, 
sir,  the  wisdom  of  those  who  planned 
these  meetings  was  seen  in  thus  care- 
fully keeping  out  of  discussion  all  topics 
of  a  purely  denominational  kind. 
Presbyterianism  may  be  allied  with  the 
State  or  it  may  not,  but  its  alliance  or 
non-aUiance  is  not  of  its  essence,  and 
therefore  the  subject  of  the  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  State  was  wisely 
eschewed. 

But  though  doubtless  an  increase  of 
mutual  respect  and  charitable  feeling 
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was  contemplated  as  one  of  the  happi- 
est results  of  the  gatherings,  it  was 
never  contemplated,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
Free  Church  should  in  days  to  come  be 
silent  about  their  *  Claim  of  Right,'  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  speak 
no  more  of  the  Voluntary  principle. 

And  so,  Dr.  Macgregor's  averment  not- 
withstanding, the  unendowed  Churches 


of  Scotland,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
labour  as  heretofore  at  the  special 
ecclesiastical  work  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged,  and  think  that  they  are 
doing  go(^  service,  not  only  to  them- 
selves, but  also  to  the  Establuahed  Kirk, 
when  they  succeed  in  placing  it  on  whafc 
they  deem  a  just  and  scriptural  basis.^ 
Yours,  etc.,  A  Minister. 


^ntellijaftjict,— SIniteir  ^rtslrgtman  Cj^r^j^* 


FSBSBTTBSIJLL  PBOCBEDIMGS. 

Annandale. — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Annan  on  19th  June — the  Kev.  Archibald 
Smith,  moderator.  Moderation  in  a  call, 
as  craved,  was  granted  to  Waterbeck  con- 
gregation, and  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Monday,  2d  July,  and  Mr.  Ronald  to  preach 
and  preside.  Received  a  certificate  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  transferring 
Mr.  Matthew  Dickie,  student  of  the  second 
Tear;  and  he  had  appointed  him  as  sub- 
ject of  sermon,  Luke  xix.  10,  *For  the  Son 
of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.'  The  presbytery  agreed 
to  petition  the  Hoase  of  Commons  for  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  *  Contagions 
Diseases  Acts,'  and  to  be  forwarded  for 
presentation  to  Mr.  Ernest  Noel,  M.P. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held 
at  Annan,  on  Tuesday,  24th  July,  at  11.45 

A.M. 

ArbrocUh.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Porfar  on  the  Ist  of  May— the  Rev.  John 
M^Nab,  moderator  pro  tern.  Copies  of 
two  prize  essays  on  Systematic  Beneficence 
were  presented  by  three  friends  of  the 
Church  to  all  the  ministers  and  session- 
clerks  of  the  congregations  of  the  presby- 
tery, for  which  thanks  were  given  to  the 
generous  donors.  Consideration  was  given 
for  some  time  to  a  report  on  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  several  saggestions  were 
thrown  out;  after  which  the  matter  was 
remitted  to  the  committee  to  be  brought 
up  again  at  a  subseqaent  meeting  in  a 
more  mature  form.  A  digest  of  the 
annual  statistics  of  the  congregations  of 
the  presbytery  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
the  convener  of  the  committee  on  that 
subject,  from  which  it  appeared  that  satis- 
factory progress  was  made  in  most  of  the 
congregations  dnring  the  past  year.  It 
was  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  on  the 
following  subjects,  viz. :  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Women's) 
Acts;  for  a  change  in  the  law  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  banns  of  marriage  in 
Scotland ;  and  in  favonr  of  any  measure 
that  may  be  introduced  for  the  abolition 


of  Church  rates  in  Scotland.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  petition  in  favonr  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Edacation  Board  in  Scot- 
land. Read  a  paper  from  the  Home 
Committee  anent  the  distribution  of  the 
Surplus  Fnnd  of  the  Augmentation 
Scheme,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
'full  share'  of  said  surplus  for  the  past 
year  had  been  £40, — so  bringing  up  the 
ordinary  minimum  stipend  to  £200  per 
annum.  The  presbyteiy  agreed  to  express 
their  satisfaction  with  the  result.  The 
Rev.  John  Traill,  missionary  from  Jey- 
pore,  being  present,  was  welcomed  by  the 
brethren,  and  was  invited  to  give  some 
account  of  his  labours  in  the  field  where 
he  is  located.  Mr.  Traill  accordingly 
addressed  the  coart,  and  gave  a  variety  of 
interesting  details  respecting  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  people  of  Rajpootana, 
the  degrading  character  of  Hindooism  as 
a  system,  and  the  formidable  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  success  of 
Christian  missions,  while  yet  no  small 
success  had  actually  been  gained.  The 
moderator  then  thanked  him  for  his 
address,  wishing  him  every  degree  of 
encouragement  in  his  arduous  work ;  after 
which  prayer  was  offered  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Traill  in  his  future  course.  Next  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Johnshaven 
on  the  19th  day  of  June. 

Bai\f,—ThiB  presbytery  met  at  Grange, 
7th  July — the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogerson,  mode- 
rator. A  unanimous  and  cordial  call  from 
Grange  congregation  to  Mr.  Gavin  S. 
Muir,  A.M.,  was  sustained.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Muir,  accepting  the  call,  was  also 
read,  and  trials  for  oitlination  assigned 
him.  An  extract  minute  of  Synod,  with 
finding  on  Mr.  M'Donall's  application, 
was  read.  It  was  agreed  to  send  a  copy 
thereof  to  Mr.  M'Douall.  A  conference 
on  evangelistic  and  Christian  work,  with 
a  view  to  presbyterial  action  therein,  was 
thereafter  held,  of  which  two  motions,  to 
be  discussed  at  next  statutory  meeting, 
were  the  result.  Next  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Banff  on  Slst  July. 

Dundee,— ThvB  presbytery  met  on  Taei- 
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day,  12th  Jane— the  Bey.  Robert  Lawrie, 
moderator.  Mr.  John  Cook,  student,  was 
transferred  at  his  own  request  to  the  Pres* 
bytery  of  Danfermline,  and  Mr.  M.  Bruce, 
Meikleham,  was  transferred  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Stirling  to  that  of  Dundee. 
Messrs.  James  Gray  and  William  Lawrie, 
students,  having  completed  their  course  at 
the  Hall,  gave  all  their  trials  for  licence, 
which  were  cordially  sustained.  They 
were  thereafter  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. — This  presbytery 
again  met  on  Tuesday,  17th  July — the 
fiey.  Robert  Lawrie,  moderator.  A  peti- 
tion from  the  congregation  of  Tay  Square, 
Dundee,  for  a  moderation  in  a  call  to  one 
to  be  colleague  and  successor  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  M*Gayin,  was  presented  to  the  pres- 
bytery. George  Carmichael,  Patrick 
fianter,  sen.,  Andrew  H.  Foggie,  Patrick 
Hanter,  jnn.,  William  Cunningham,  and 
John  Taylor,  compeared  as  commis- 
sioners. They  stated  that  the  annual 
stipend  would  be  £500,  with  four  Sabbaths 
«f  holidays ;  and  that  that  to  Dr.  M 'Gavin 
wonld  be  £400.  The  presbytery  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  liberality  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  both  pastors,  and  cordially 
agreed  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  appointed  the  Rev.  John  Taylor  to 
preach  and  preside  on  Monday  the  30th 
July.  Received  note  of  transference  of 
Mr.  James  V.  Johnstone,  student  in  Divin- 
ity of  the  2d  year,  from  Aberdeen  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Dundee*  Appointed  the 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  2d  Sabbath  of 
September. 

DunfermUne,—ThiB  presbytery  met  on 
the  5th  of  June — Rey.  Mr.  Dunbar,  mode* 
Tator.  The  Rey.  Mr.  M'Lean,  Alloa,  was 
appointed  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  Messrs.  Cook  and  Goudie,  stu- 
dents of  the  second  year,  were  transferred, 
the  one  from  the  presbytery  of  Dundee 
and  the  other  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  and  had  subjects  for  trial  dis- 
courses prescribed  them.  A  report  was 
read  from  Mr.  Crichton,'  who  had  been 
labouring  as  a  missionary  in  Inverkeithing 
and  vicinity  during  the  winter  months. 
The  presbytery  expressed  much  satisfac- 
tion with  the  same. — The  presbytery  met 
again  on  17th  July— the  Rev.  Mr.  McLean, 
moderator.  The  business  was  formal.  It 
was  agreed  to  take  up  the  Synod  recom- 
mendations anent  elders'  associations 
and  presbyterial  visitation  of  congrega- 
tions, to  promote  the  principles  of  the 
Church,  and  vital  godliness,  at  next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery,  which  was  appointed  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Sep- 
tember. 

BdinburgL-^This  presbytery  met  July 


17th.  Mr.  J.  M.  Kinloch,  West  Linton, 
was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next  six 
months.  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson,  proba- 
tioner, Stirling,  was  ti^en  on  trials  for 
ordination  in  connection  with  a  call  he 
had  accepted  from  the  Mossbank  congre- 
gation, Shetland.  His  trials  were  unani- 
mously sustained,  and  Friday  the  17th 
August  was  fixed  for  his  ordination.  Mr. 
Williamson,  Qneensferry,  and  Mr.  Kirk, 
Haymarket,  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  proceed  to  Shetland,  and,  along  with  the 
brethren  there,  to  ordain  Mr.  Robertson. 
The  commissioners  were  also  authorized 
to  confer  with  the  Mossbank  congregation 
in  regard  to  any  matters  affecting  their 
interests.  Dr.  Peddle  gave  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Leith,  as  to  statements 
made  in  his  speeches  at  recent  presbytery 
meetings  in  regard  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  report  was  in  these  terms : — 
<  The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Mill,  and  to  report,  have  had  repeated 
interviews  with  him.  They  pointed  out 
to  him  several  passages  in  his  speeches 
before  the  presbyteij  which  had  given 
offence,  and  had  excited  the  painfnl  sus- 
picion that  he  had  adopted  views  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  the  standards. 
On  the  import  of  these  passages  they 
desired  information  and  heard  explana- 
tions from  Mr.  Mill,  when  it  appeared 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  or  misunderstood 
some  statements  in  the  Confession  and 
the  Catechisms,  and  hence  was  led  to 
misrepresent  the  teaching  of  these  docu- 
ments. With  the  view  of  testing  the 
sentiments  held  by  Mr.  Mill,  questions 
were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  him 
bearing  upon  some  of  the  objectionable 
passages  in  his  speeches.  To  these  ques- 
tions he  was  requested  to  give  definite 
answers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the 
passages  referred  to,  or  the  replies  given 
by  Mr.  Mill.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
related  to  the  "authority  of  Scripture, 
"  original  sin,"  "  the  salvability  of  the  hea- 
then," "election  to  eternal  life,"  and  the 
"punishments  of  the  future  state."  The 
results  of  the  conference,  both  oral  and 
written,  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows : 
— 1.  He  holds  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment in  matters  of  religion.  2.  He  assents 
to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  stated  in 
the  subordinate  standards  to  consist  in 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of 
original  righteousness,  and  the  corruption 
of  our  whole  nature.  3.  With  regard  to 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  he  admits 
that  there  is  only  one  way  of  salvation, 
and  that  this  is  through  the  mediation  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  if  any 
heathen  obtains  salvation  it  can  be  in  oa 
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Other  way.  4.  He  believes  in  eternal  per- 
sonal election  to  faith  and  salvation ;  what 
he  objected  to  in  the  Confession  was  the 
unnecessary  harshness  of  Its  language,  as 
he  views  it,  in  reference  to  the  non-elect. 
5.  And  finally,  he  condemns  the  manner 
in  which  he  thinks  some  who  adhere  to 
the  subordinate  standards  speak  in  regard 
to  the  pnnishments  of  the  future  world, 
not  the  doctrine  of  these  standards  itself 
on  that  subject.  At  the  same  time,  he 
objects  to  the  standards  for  teaching,  as 
he  thinks  they  do,  that  the  punishments 
of  hell  are  inflicted  by  material  fire.  On 
this  point  the  committee  beg  to  observe 
that  the  language  used  in  the  Confession 
and  Catechisms  docs  not  essentially  differ 
from  that  of  our  Lord.  Such  being  the 
results  of  the  conferences  with  Mr.  Mill, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
presbytery  ought  not  to  press  the  matter 
further.  It  is  believed  that  his  views  do 
not  differ  substantially  from  those  main- 
tained in  this  Church,  and  to  which  he 
solemnly  assented  at  his  ordination.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked  that, 
before  venturing  to  criticise  the  subordi- 
nate standards  in  what  seemed  to  be  a 
hostile  spirit,  Mr.  Mill  ought  to  have 
studied  them  more  closely  than  he  appears 
to  have  done.  The  committee  regret  that 
he  should  not  have  been  more  manifestly 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  matters 
he  was  handling  than  was  indicated  by  the 
style  of  his  addresses  in  the  presbytery. 
And,  in  fine,'they  recommend  that  while  the 
case  may  be  dismissed,  tbeir  brother  should 
be  cautioned  to  be  extremely  guarded, 
exact,  and  reverential  in  treating  of 
the  high  and  awfully  serious  subjects  on 
which  some  of  his  statements  had  occa- 
sioned suspicion  and  pain.'  Br.  Feddie 
went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Mill  acquiesced 
in  these  five  articles  seriathn  :  but  T^en 
he  was  asked  if  he  acquiesced  in  the  whole 
report,  he  neither  acquiesced  nor  dissented. 
After  several  members  had  expressed  their 
opinion,  the  report  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Olaagow, — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  10th  July — Mr.  Brun- 
ton,  moderator.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Bev.  Mr.  Thomson,  Campbeltown,  inti- 
mating the  death,  on  28th  «rune  last,  of  his 
colleague,.  Dr.  Boyd.  Rev.  Mr.  Niven,  in 
accordance  with  custom,  engaged  in  prayer, 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ramage,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  record  their  sense  of 
the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  Dr.  Boyd's 
death.  The  elerk  next  read  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Scott,  intimating  that  the  committee 
of  the  Mission  Board  had  considered  the 
application  from  Stomoway  in  aid  of  re- 
moving the  debt  on  the  manse.  The 
committee  had  agreed  to  request  the  Mis- 


sion Board  to  give  a  grant  of  £50  from  the 
Manse  Fund  and  £100  from  the  Evangel- 
istic Ennd  for  the  support  of  ordinances, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  grant  for  ex- 
penses during  a  vacancy;  further,  that 
tbey  should  endeavour  to  collect  £100 
from  special  subscriptions,  and  request  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  endeavour  to 
raise  a  sum  of  £200,  thus  making  in  all 
£450.  The  letter  was  remitted  to  the 
Stomoway  committee.  The  presbytery 
sustained  a  call  from  Greenhead  Church 
in  favour  of  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Wilson, 
preacher,  and  agreed  to  take  the  usual 
steps  for  its  prosecution.  Thereafter  the 
court  proceeded  to  consider  in  private  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  pre-» 
pare  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  with  reference  to 
his  speech  in  the  presbytery  and  the 
articles  published  by  him  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  magazine. 
The  private  conference  lasted  an  hoos 
and  a  half.  Dr.  Young  gave  in  the  report, 
which  was  of  an  interim  character,  and 
contained  extracts  from  the  speeches  and 
articles  with  regard  to  which  explanations 
were  considered  to  be  desirable.  The 
committee  was  continued,  with  instructions 
to  prepare  questions  to  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Ferguson,  to  report  to  next  meeting 
of  presbytery.  Mr.  James  Johnstone  re- 
ported that  he  had  met  with  certain  parties 
in  connection  with  Bishopbriggs  preach- 
ing station,  who  desired  to  be  erected  into 
a  congregation,  with  a  view  to  the  dispen- 
sation of  ordinances.  Mr.  Kay  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  were-  heard  in  support  of  the 
application,  and,  after  some  conversation, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. 

KeUo. — A  meeting  of  this  presbyteiy 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  19th  June — ^the  Bev. 
Mr.  Inglis,  moderator.  The  minute  of 
the  former  meeting  was  read  and  con- 
firmed. The  clerk  stated  that  the  ap- 
pointments for  supplying  the  pnlpit  at 
Greenlaw  during  Mr.  Mime's  absence  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  improved  state 
of  Mr.  Milne's  heal^  rendered  further 
supply  unnecessary  in  the  meantime.  A 
letter  of  apology  for  absence  was  read 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers.  It  contained 
an  encouraging  account  of  the  state  of  that 
gentleman's  health,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  he 
should  be  able  to  resume  his  duties.  In 
regard  to  the  annual  statistics  for  last 
year,  a  conversation  took  place,  and  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  members  was 
one  of  high  satisfaction,  both  as  to  the 
numerical  and  financial  condition  of  the 
congregations,  and  also  as  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Sabbath  schools,  teachers, 
and  pupils.    Mr.  Fringle  moved  that  a 
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private  conference  on  the  state  of  reli^on 
and  morals  within  the  bounds  of  the  pres- 
by terj  should  take  place  at  the  next  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  presbytery,  said  conference 
to  be  the  first  business,  and  to  terminate  at 
one  o'clock.  Mr.  Ritchie  seconded  th*' 
motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Agreeable  to  the  rule  of  Synod,  that  a  Com- 
mittee on  Missions  should  be  appointed 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  at  the 
meetingimmediatelysncceedingthe  annual 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  Messrs.  Cairns,  Ritchie,  and 
Inglis,  ministers;  and  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Bromfield,  elders,  be  appointed  as  said 
committee — Mr.  Calms  to  be  conyener. 
Mr.  Fringle  mored  the  following  resolu- 
tion:—'That  a  committee,  consisting  of 
all  the  elders  present,  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  forming  an 
elders'  association  conterminous  with  the 
bounds  of  this  presbytery,  and  to  report 
to  a  future  meeting.'  The  elders  present 
coQcarred  in  the  proposal  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation, and  the  motion  having  been  unani- 
moQtly  agreed  to,  the  following  committee 
was  appointed — namely,  Mr.  Bromfield, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Furves  (Stitchel),  Mr. 
Mairhead,  and  Mr.  Porteous,  convener,  to 
report  to  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  The 
clerk  submitted  for  consideration  of  the 
presbytery  the  Marriage  Preliminaries 
(Scotland)  Bill,  which  provides  that  it 
bhould  not  be  necessary  that  all  parties 
should  have  themselves  proclaimed  in  the 
liarish  church ;  and  that  the  period  of  resi- 
dence in  any  district  previous  to  marriage 
be  fourteen  days  instead  of  six  weeks  as  at 
present.  The  cost  of  the  proclamation  of 
banns,  as  proposed  in  the  Bill,  shall  only 
be  28.  6d.  if  the  parties  resided  in  the 
Bime  registration  district,  and  58.  if  they 
resided  in  separate  districts.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  were  approved  of,  and 
the  clerk  was  authorized  to  petition  in 
favour  of  the  bill.  The  next  meeting  of 
presbytery  was  fixed  for  the  third  Tuesday 
in  September. 

GJLLLS. 

Orange  {Banffshire), — Mr.  Gavin  S. 
Mnir,  A.M.,  preacher,  Edinburgh,  called 
June  19. 

Oreenhead  {Ola8gow).—UT,  R.  S.  Wil- 
son, AM.,  called  June  28,  to  be  colleague 
and  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards. 

Kirkcaldy  {Bethelfield),—B,ey.  John 
Clark,  A.M.,  Redcar,  called  July  2. 

^oferfteci.— Mr.  James  Scott,  A.M., 
preacher,  Edinburgh,  called  July  8. 

OakuTUeh {South).— Ur.  Walter  Brown, 
A.M.,  called  July  23. 


ORBINATIONS. 

Stemrton.—Mr,  William  8.    Goodall, 
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A.M.,  ordained  June  28,  as  colleague  and 
successor  to  Rev.  Peter  Cairns. 

N^etvmilna. — Mr  John  T.  Burton,  A.M., 
ordained  July  3. 

INDUCTION. 

KUmarnoch  {Portland  Road), — ^Rev. 
John  Forrest,  late  of  Hull,  inducted 
July  4. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Campbehon,  on  the  28th  June, 
In  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  Rev.  John 
Boyd,  D.D.,  senior  minister  of  the  con- 
gregation there. 

BTITCHBL — LAYING  OF  THE  FOUNDATION- 
BTONB  OF  A  NBW  CHJUBCH. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  beautiful  new 
church,  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  Stitchel,  was  laid  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  19th  June.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  Mnirdean,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  congregation 
for  upwards  of  seventy  years,  and  who  has 
been  a  member  of  session  for  nearly  forty. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cairns,  the  esteemed  pastor  of  the 
church,  gave  the  following  interesting 
sketch  of  its  history : — *  My  friends,  this  is 
the  fourth  time  that  a  foundation-stone 
has  been  laid  of  a  church  in  connection 
with  this  congregation,  as  this  is  the  fourth 
church  which  it  has  required  in  the  course 
of  its  history,  extendingnow  over  a  period  of 
very  nearly  140  years,  for  it  will  be  exactly 
140  years  next  August -since  application 
was  made  to  the  then  infant  Secession 
Presbytery  to  be  received  into  communion 
with  it  as  a  congregation  adhering  to  the 
Secession,  so  that,  if  there  be  any  virtue 
in  antiquity,  that  quality  is  not  awanting 
in  this  church  of  Stitchel.  As  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present  it  is  natural  to 
speak  of  ourselves,  and  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  look  back  for  a  few  moments  on  our 
beginning,  I  shall  occupy  a  very  small 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  this  evening 
by  making  a  brief  statement  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  congregation.  On  the 
large  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Secession 
Church  I  do  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
the  fact  that  in  1733  the  Secession  took  its 
rise  in  four  ministers  being  suspended  from 
their  office  of  the  ministry  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  These  four 
were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
of  Stirling ;  Wilson,  of  Perth ;  Moncriefl*, 
of  Abernethy ;  and  Fisher,  of  Kinclaven. 
The  cause  of  their  suspension,  was  this, — 
Mr.  Erskine  had  preached  a  sermon  before 
the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  in  October 
1732,  upon  certain  recent  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  had  spoken  against  some  errors 
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which  he  considered  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
Charch.  For  this  sermon  he  was  censored 
by  the  Synod.  Against  this  censnre  he 
protested,  and  was  joined  in  his  protest  by 
the  other  three  ministers  I  hare  named. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  following 
year,  1738,  to  which  the  case  had  been 
referred,  ordered  the  four  protestors  to 
retract  their  protest,  under  pain  of  suspen- 
sion if  they  refused.  They  did  refuse,  and 
were  suspended  accordingly,  and  loosed 
from  their  respective  charges.  They  met 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1733,  at  Gaimey 
Bridge,  near  Kinross,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  presbytery  apart  from  the 
Esublished  Church.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  three  years  later  that  they  resolved  on 
exercising  jurisdiction  as  a  Church  court, 
or  complied  with  petitions  presented  from 
various  quarters  to  supply  the  people  with 
sermon,  or  to  organise  the  petitioners  as 
congregations.  Such  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  presbytery  meeting  at  Orwell, 
in  August  1737,  from  the  parish  of  Stitchel, 
bearing  the  accession  of  the  petitioners  to 
the  presbytery  on  the  ground  of  their 
testimony,  and  asking  preachers  to  be  sent 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  minister.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  t^e  the  petitioners 
under  their  inspection,  and  grant  supply 
of  sermon  as  frequently  as  the  scarcity 
of  preachers  would  allow.  A  deputa- 
tion of  the  presbytery,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Moncrieff  and  Fisher,  visited 
Stitchel  in  October  1737,  and  constituted  a 
session  with  five  elders,  one  of  whom  was 
Sir  Robert  Pringle,  of  Stitchel.  As  there 
were  few  preachers  then  in  connection 
with  the  new  body,  and  a  similar  applica- 
tion had  been  made  from  Morebattle,  the 
two  places  were  joined,  although,  as  yon 
know,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
each  other;  and  supply  of  sermon  was 
given  as  frequently  as  the  presbytery 
could  afford,  which  was  generally  once  in 
six  weeks  at  Morebattle,  and  once  in  two 
months  at  Stitchel.  Having  heard  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  first  licentiate  of  the  Secession 
Presbytery,  the  united  congregations  re- 
solved to  call  him  to  be  their  minister,  and, 
after  considerable  delay,  principally  aris- 
ing from  the  demand  on  Mr.  Hunter's 
services,  both  on  account  of  his  popular 
gifts  and  the  scarcity  of  preachers,  ne  was 
ordained  as  minister  of  the  united  congre* 
gations  of  Morebattle  and  Stitchel  on  the 
17th  October  1739.  Some  of  those  now 
present  may  remember  the  great  centenary 
celebration  of  this  event,  which  was  held 
on  Gateshaw  Brae  in  1839,  now  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  where  several  thousand 
people  were  assembled,  and  appro- 
priate services  were  conducted  in  hon- 
our of  the  occasion.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  notice  here   the  extent  of  the 


bounds  of  the  united  congregation  at  its 
formation.  Taking  Gateshaw  as  the 
centre  of  the  southern  part  of  the  congre- 
gation, the  bounds  extended  eight  miles 
south-east,  and  an  equal  distance  to  the 
west,  while  the  Tweed  on  the  north  side 
in  this  direction  was  the  boundary.  Then, 
taking  the  Stitchel  half  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  Tweed  was  again  the  boundary 
on  the  south,  while  the  limits  ran  seven 
miles  to  the  north,  and  the  same  distance 
to  the  east ;  so  that,  taking  this  point  of 
Stitchel  as  the  centre,  the  outer  line  of  the 
circle  would  include  Kelso,  Smailholm, 
Gordon,  Greenlaw,  Eccles,  and  Leitholm, 
while  there  is  mention  made  even  of  those 
dwelling  in  the  districts  of  Chimside  and 
Norham  as  being  among  the  callers  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  the  first  minister.  It  was 
truly  a  large  bishopric,  including  the  whole 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Cheviou 
and  the  Lammermuirs,  and  yet  I  believe 
that  the  people — some  of  them,  at  least- 
were  accustomed  to  travel  on  the  Sabbaths 
when  Mr.  Hunter  preached  at  Gateshaw, 
from  the  Stitchel  side  of  the  congregation, 
and  when  he  preached  here  the  Morebattle 
people  used  to  follow  him.  Truly  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days. 
Mr.  Hunter's  ministry  was  a  very  brief 
one,  he  having  died  within  three  months 
of  the  time  of  his  ordination.  A  small 
volume  was  published  after  his  death,  con- 
taining four  of  his  sermoms  and  the  ser- 
mon preached  by  Ralph  Erskine  at  his 
ordination;  and  in  a  postscript  to  the 
ordination  sermon  referring  to  Mr. 
Hunter's  death,  Mr.  Erskine  says:— *' He 
was  indeed  a  burning  and  a  shining  light, 
that  burned  so  fast  and  shone  so  bright,  it 
is  less  to  be  wondered  that  he  did  not  bom 
and  shine  long."  As  the  first  church  was 
not  built  at  Stitchell  till  1740,  and  not  till 
several  years  later  at  Gateshaw,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter must  have  preached  at  both  places  in 
the  open  air.  Indeed,  it  is  the  tradition 
that  though  at  Gateshaw  for  seven  or  eight 
years  all  the  services  were  in  the  open  air, 
on  the  hill-side  at  Gateshaw  Brae,  and  in 
winter  the  people  sat  among  the  snow, 
yet  none  of  them  caught  cold,  or  suffered 
from  the  exposure.  After  Mr.  Hunter's 
death,  the  congregations  of  Morebattle 
and  Stitchel  were  disjoined.  The  second 
minister  of  Stitchel  was  the  Rev.  John 
Potts,  who  was  ordained  minister  of 
Stitchel  lyid  Kelso,  which  had  been  joined 
to  it.  His  ordination  took  place  in  1751, 
so  that  for  upwards  of  ten  years  the  con- 
gregation had  been  in  a  state  of  vacancy. 
Two  years  after,  in  1753,  Stitchel  and 
Kelso  were  disjoined,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  Stitchel  stood  alone  as  a  separate 
congregation.  Mr.  Potts  remained  mini- 
ster of  Kelso.    He,  however,  soon  left  and 
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went  to  England,  where  he  became  an 
Independent  minister  in  London.  The 
third  minister  of  the  congregation  was  the 
Rev.  George  Coventry,  who  was  ordained 
on  the  18th  of  June  1755.  It  would  seem 
that  the  first  church  built  at  Stitchel  had 
been  only  a  temporary  one,  as,  in  the  year 
of  Mr.  Coventry's  ordination — only  fifteen 
years  after  the  first  church  had  been  built 
—a  new  church  was  erected.  I  believe  it 
stood  nearly  on  the  same  site  as  the  one 
recently  taken  down,  as  I  have  heard  the 
late  venerable  George  Brownlee,  whose 
memory  is  still  fragrant  among  us,  and 
whose  recollections  went  far  back  into  the 
last  century,  say  that  the  new  church — new 
then  to  him,  though  old  to  the  most  of  us 
—was  built,  as  our  new  church,  whose 
foandation  has  just  been  laid,  upon  the 
old  site.  Mr.  Coventry's  ministry  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  fully  forty  years, 
and  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  classes,  high  and  low  alike,  m  the 
community  where  he  so  long  laboured. 
The  next  minister,  the  Rev.  Egbert  Greig, 
had  a  much  shorter  term  of  service,  being 
ordained  in  1796,  and  dying  in  1802,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  ministry.  It  must 
hare  been  during  the  vacancy  that  followed 
his  death,  that  the  third  church — amid  the 
rains  of  which  we  are  here  standing — was 
erected,  as  the  date-stone  on  the  front  of 
it  bore  the  year  1803  as  the  year  of  its 


erection  ;  and  it  was  in  the  following  year, 
1804,  that  the  fifth  minister,  the  Rev. 
William  M'Lay,  whom  some  of  the  older 
persons  in  this  meeting  still  remember, 
was  ordained,  and  remembered  with  affec- 
tionate regard.  His  ministry  lasted,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Coventry,  also  for  forty  years, 
his  death  having  taken  place  in  1844.  Mv 
immediate  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Darling,  was  ordained  in  1845,  and,  after 
labouriog  here  for  nearlv  ten  yean,  he 
resigned  and  went  to  Australia,  where 
he  is  still  living  in  Melbourne,  although, 
I  believe,  he  has  now,  through  infirm 
health,  retired  from  the  ministry,  the 
duties  of  which  he  had  up  till  a  very 
recent  period  efficiently  performed.  My 
own  ordination  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
September  1855,  now  nearly  twenty-two 
years  ago ;  so  that  I  have  completed  my 
majority  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  among 
vou.'  Towards  the  close,  Mr.  Cairns  said 
m  reference  to  this  present  undertaking, 
*  We  have  fully  £1800  paid  or  promised, 
and  I  think,  if  we  have  a  pretty  liberal 
collection  at  the  opening  of  the  church, 
we  will  enter  the  new  edifice  free  of  debt, 
and  thus  have  a  free  church,  owing  no  man 
anything,  but  works  of  love  to  one  another, 
and  praise  to  God  in  that  church  which  He 
has  enabled  us  by  our  own  efforts  and  by 
the  kindness  of  friends  outside  to  erect  for 
His  honour  and  worship.' 


^otxttB  oi  |t-eto  HuWicatbns. 


On  the  Revision  of  the  Confession 
Question.  Speech  partly  spoken, 
partly  unspoken.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Wardrop,  Craigend. 

Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot.    1877. 

This  speech,  part  of  which  was  spoken 
in  the  Synod  at  the  impressive  meetings 
at  which  the  subject  of  creed  revision 
was  discussed,  is  now  printed  in  full. 
Mr.  Wardrop  argues  for  revision,  on  the 
ground  that  in  some  important  respects 
the  Confession  does  not  exactly  express 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
relations  to  it  of  those  who  subscribe 
it  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  He  con- 
siders also  and  seeks  to  rebut  certain 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
against  entering  on  the  work  at  present. 
Mr.  "Wardrop's  speech  will  be  read  with 
nnnch  interest  at  this  time,  and  will  call 
forth  only  the  respect  even  of  those  who 
tnay  differ  from  him  in  his  conclusion. 
He  is  a  loyal  Oalvinist,  he  is  thoroughly 
orthodox,  and  is  recognised  by  all  who 
know  him  as  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
attwnmeDts, 


The  spirit  in  which  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed is  excellent,  being  deeply  rever- 
ent, and  profoundly  appreciative  of  the 
difficulties  which  confessedly  lie  in  the 
way.  Still  these  do  not  make  him  afraid ; 
and  he  thus  encourages  himself  and 
those  whom  he  urges  forward  to  what 
he  deems  a  great  work  and  one  of  urgent 
necessity,  and,  if  rightly  performed,  of 
most  beneficial  issues.  ^Revision  is,  I 
think,  what  Dr.  Hodge  says,  it  may  be, 
**the  dictate  of  true  reverence  for  Uie 
standards.^'  And  I  think  also  that  true 
reverence  for  ourselves  and  our  actions 
would  dictate  the  same  step. 

*  The  task  no  doubt  will  be  difficult ;  it 
will  demand  protracted  labour ;  it  will 
require  delicate  and  reverential  dealing ; 
it  may  even  run  this  house  into  perplex- 
ities which  we  cannot  well  foresee:  but  to 
avoid  it  is  to  shrink  from  duty,  and  the 
spirit  that  is  still  in  the  Church — not 
less  than  in  Westminster  days— may 
make  her  both  courageously  and  con- 
fidently go  where  duty  points.  There 
is  a  middle  way  for  the  Churchy  between 
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reckless  rashness  in  dealing  with  her 
formulated  faith,  and  that  timid  want  of 
self-reliance  which  i/i  but  want  of  divine 
trost.  Let  us  take  that  safest  middle 
course  and  walk  in  it.  If  men  dared 
for  their  country^s  sake,  and  for  their 
Churches  sake,  and  for  their  Lord's  sake, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  to  create  this 
Confession  of  Faith,  may  we  not  try 
to  catch  their  spirit  and  imitate  their 
actions  ?  May  we  not  venture  to  revise 
their  work  and  suit  it  to  this  generation 
of  their  posterity,  and  thus  maintain  the 
interests  that  prompted  its  first  forma- 
tion? If  we  stand  obstinately  and 
timidly  and  weakly  by  the  old  forms  and 
words  and  thoughts,  even  where  change 
is  confessedly  needed,  what  do  we  do 
but  abjure  the  spirit  and  condemn  the 
conduct  to  which  we  owe  our  Confes- 
sion's existence  ?  And  may  we  not  ven- 
ture on  this  reform,  when  by  the  events 
that  are  upon  us  of  many  kinds  and  from 
many  quarters,  it  would  seem  that  God 
Himself  is  giving  the  word  ?' 

Glimpses  of  Pastoral  Work  in  the 
CovENANTiNa  TiMES:  A  Record  of 
the  Labours  of  Andrew  Donaldson, 
A.M.,  Minister  at  Dalgety,  Fifeshire, 
1644-1662.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Ross,  LL.D.,  Bridge  of  Allan,  Author 
of  *  Burgh  Life  in  Dunfermline  in  the 
Olden  Time.' 

London:  James  Nisbet  A  Co.  Edinburgh:  Andrew 
Elliot.    1877. 

There  are  few  spots  more  charmingly 
beautiful  than  Aberdour  and  its  vicinity. 
It  lies  beautifully  embosomed  in  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  is  rich  in  historical  scenes  and  asso- 
ciations. A  little  to  the  west  of  the 
village,  close  by  the  shore,  and  not  far 
from  the  Donibristle  House,  lie  the  ruins 
of  the  old  parish  church  of  Dalgety. 
Hitherto  they  have  never  attracted  much 
interest,  and  have  often  been  passed 'by 
unnoticed.  We  think,  however,  that 
tiiis  will  not  be  the  case  for  the  future, 
at  least  with  those  who  have  read,  or 
may  read,  this  deeply  interesting  little 
volume.  The  volume  is  a  record  of  the 
labours  of  Andrew  Donaldson,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Dalgety,  1644-1662, 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  kirk-session 
records  of  the  parish,  and  woven  by  the 
author  into  a  clear  and  continuous  nar- 
rative. It  contains  many  extracts  of  a 
quaiut  and  an  amusing  character,  as  wit- 
ness the  following : — ^  William  Cuning- 


hame,  ane  elder,  appoynted  to  reprove 
Caterine  Thomsone,  in  Litle  Fordell, 
for  sleiping  in  the  kirk  in  tyme  of  hear- 
ing.' *  The  sessione,  considering  the 
great  abuse  of  bringing  dogs  to  the  kirk, 
ordains  that  whoever  saU  bring  dogs 
hereafter,  sail  be  marked,  and  besides 
reproof  sail  pay,  toties  qtioties^  6s.'  *  The 
beddel  is  ordeaned  to  cite  Margaret 
Dewar,  in  Ottirstoune,  and  ChnBteu 
Brown,  in  Clinkhill,  for  flyting  when 
they  were  going  home  from  the  kirke.' 
Such  extracts,  however,  do  not  form 
by  any  means  the  staple  of  the  work. 
It  is  valuable  for  the  vivid,  life-like 
views  it  gives  us  of  the  labours  and  times 
of  Andrew  Donaldson.  Such  subjects 
as  the  following  are  handled  in  the 
volume : — '  Parochial  machinery,  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education,  management 
of  the  poor,  the  minister's  labours  in  the 
preaching  of  the  word  and  catechizing, 
and  in  connection  with  communion  sea- 
sons. The  elders'  work  in  their  districts, 
work  of  the  kirk-session,  in  ordinary 
cases  of  discipline,  in  cases  involring 
superstition,  and  in  cases  springing  oat 
of  the  troubles  of  the  time.'  It  doses 
with  notices  of  Andrew  Donaldson's 
Bufferings  and  death.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these,  but  we  think  that  no  one  can  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  this  volume  without 
feeling  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  in 
many  points  of  view  we  resembled  our 
fathers  more.  Dr.  Ross  spent  the  earh'er 
years  of  his  ministry  in  Aberdour,  where, 
we  believe,  he  was  himself  regarded  as  a 
model  pastor,  and  he  must  therefore  be 
quite  familial  with  the  locality  where 
the  labours  he  so  well  describes  were 
carried  on.  The  work  has  eridently 
been  to  him  a  labour  of  love ;  and  we 
heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  are 
desirous  to  know  more  about  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  our  Scottish 
history.  The  volume  has  been  got  op 
in  handsome  style. 

Mohammed,  Buddha,  and  Chmst:  Fom* 
Lectures  on  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion.    By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 

London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1877. 
In  a  brief  prefatory  note.  Dr.  Dods  says, 
'  These  lectures  to  young  men  were  re- 
cently delivered  at  the  English  Presby- 
terian College,  London,  and  are  published 
in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the 
lectureship.' 

The  subject  which  Dr.  Dods  diacuases 
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is  one  of  deepest  interest,  and  of  his 
qnalifications  to  treat  it  competently 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  He 
briogs  to  the  discussion  a  mind  of  much 
philosophic  grasp  and  acuteness,  gener- 
ous sympathies,  extensive  research,  and 
at  the  same  time  loyal  adhesion  to  the 
creed  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a 
distinguished  minister.  As  his  purpose 
is  to  expound  the  systems  of  which  he 
treats  as  a  philosopher,  and  not  to  in- 
dulge in  invective  as  a  partisan,  it  may 
be  that  he  may  be  thought  by  some  too 
liberal  in  his  allowance  of  excellence 
to  religions  undoubtedly  false,  and  too 
sparing  in  denunciation  of  obvious 
errors  and  grievous  defects.  And  it 
may  be  that  in  his  treatment  of  Mo- 
hammed and  Mohammedanism,  the  tone 
of  the  mere  expositor  has  been  too 
uniformly  preserved,  and  that  of  the 
righteous  moral  judge  held  in  abeyance. 
It  may  be  supposed  also  by  some, 
in  theur  perusal  of  the  earlier  lectures, 
that  Dr.  Dods  inclines  to  a  naturalistic 
theory  of  religion,  and  speaks  of  the 
various  creeds  as  natural  developments, 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  of  the 
religious  faculty.  But  this  supposition 
is  seen  to  be  quite  untenable  when  the 
condoding  lecture  is  perused,  —  that, 
namely,  on  the  *  Perfect  Religion.'  On 
this  Dr.  Dods  gives  no  uncertain  sound. 
Thus  he  says :  *  Now,  if  we  inquire  into 
vhat  lay  at  the  root  of  this  superiority 
of  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  the  first 
explanation  that  we  meet  with  is,  that 
this  was  the  idea  given  by  God  Himself. 
Other  ideas  of  God  fall  short,  and  the 
human  spirit  grows  past  them ;  but 
this  idea  remains  unsurpassed,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  while  the  former 
embody  man^s  thoughts  about  Grod,  the 
latter  embodies  God's  revelation  of 
Himself.  No  explanation  could  be 
more  satisfactory  or  better  fit  the  facts. 
Bat  is  it  true  ? '  This  question  Dr.  Dods 
unhesitatinglyanswers  in  the  affirmative, 
and  thereby  places  toto  csslo  the  Chris- 
tian religion  on  a  different  basis  from 
every  other.  It  is  only  just  and  fair 
to  inquire  into  the  meaning  and  worth 
of  the  reli^ous  teaching  of  the  various 
prophets  (so-called)  that  have  greatly 
influenced  large  portions  of  our  race; 
but  a  statement  that  is  merely  supported 
by  the  authority  of  an  erring  mortal 
like  Mohammed  or  Buddha,  must  ever 
occupy  an  essentially  different  place 
from  that  which  is  at  once  accorded  by 


all  Christiaa  minds  to  a  declaration 
which  is  enforced  by  a  '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.' 

These  lectures  deal  intelligently,  sym- 
pathetically, and  at  once  most  humanly 
and  Christianly  with  problems  of  deepest 
interest  and  greatest  uaportance.  They 
will  undoubtedly  add  to  Dr.  Dods'  well- 
known  reputation  as  a  thinker  and  a 
scholar ;  and  if  any  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  sees  too  much  of  *  the  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,'  and  even  fails 
sufficiently  to  emphasize  that  which, 
according  to  his  own  strongest  convic- 
tions and  deepest  feelings,  is  best  and 
highest,  and  alone  altogether  divine 
and  true,  it  must  be  because  they  do 
not  bear  in  ihind  the  method  which  he 
carefully  pursues,  and  the  purpose  which 
he  affirms  he  has  iu  view.  To  do  justice 
to  other  forms  of  faith  will  only  show, 
as  Dr.  Dods  has  here  done,  the  divine 
superiority  of  the  Christian. 

A  Young  Man's  Difficulties  with  his 
Bible.  By  the  Author  of  *The 
Christian  in  the  World.' 

London :  Hodder  A  Stoughton.    1877. 

The  different  sections  of  this  excellent 
and  attractive  little  volume  were  ori- 
ginally delivered  as  lectures  on  a  Sab- 
bath evening  to  large  and  interested 
audiences,  *  in  a  thrifty  and  intelligent 
inland  city  of  New  England.'  The 
author  tells  us  that  '  every  chapter, 
without  an  exception,  has  grown  out  of 
an  actual  conveisatioQ  held  with  some 
young  friend,  or  else  out  of  some  letter 
or  message  received  from  him.  When 
delivered  as  lectures,  the  author  re- 
ceived repeated  thanks  from  individuals 
to  whom  they  had  been  helpful.' 

The  class  addressed  is  a  deeply  in- 
teresting one,  and  the  purpose  iu  view 
is  of  the  first  importance;  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose  the 
writer  brings  many  excellent  qualifica- 
tions,— ^warm  sympathy  with  the  young, 
extensive  acquaintance  with  their  diffi- 
culties, and  careful  study  of  the  various 
topics  discussed.  The  book  is  meant 
for  popular  and  general  use,  rather  than 
for  specialists,  or  those  who  have  the 
means  and  leisure  of  perusing  learned 
tomes ;  hence,  we  suppose,  the  style  is 
purposely  more  rhetorical  than  a  severe 
taste  would  approve  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subjects  under  review.  These  are 
such  questions  as — ^the  inspiration  of 
Scripture;  miracles;  geology ,  astroaomy. 
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and  history,  in  relation  to  the  Bible. 
The  spirit  in  which  the  discussion  is 
carried  on  is  excellent,  and  the  argu- 
ments generally  conclusive.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  his  statement  of  facts 
and  dates,  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  gospels  and  epistles,  may  be  con- 
troverted by  those  who  have  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  subject.  A 
mode  of  reasoning  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed that  is  open  to  exception.  Thus, 
in  speaking  of  miracle  and  law,  it  is 
said,  *  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  my 
arm  bang  down  at  my  side ;  .  .  .  when 
I  lift  my  arm,  I  over-work  the  law  of 
gravity.  My  will  practically,  and  within 
a  limited  range,  suspends  the  results 
of  law.  The  law  exists.  It  acts.  But 
I  counteract  it.  A  new  force  super- 
naturally  is  thrust  in.  My  will  la  above 
nature, — ^is  stronger  than  nature, — ^is 
supernatural.  Now,  if  I  can  work  right 
over  nature,  right  above  her  laws,  can- 
not God  more  also?'  Now,  this  kind 
of  reasoning  involves  a  great  deal  of 
misconception  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
terms  nature,  law,  and  supernatural, 
and  virtually  gives  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion. For  if  the  term  supernatural  is 
applicable  to  man's  working  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  applicable  to  the 
working  of  God,  then  wherein,  except 
it  may  be  in  greater  potency,  is  God 
superior  to  man?  And  in  this  case 
why  speak  of  the  supernatural  at  all? 
And  tnen  about  over-working  the  law 
of  gravity  by  the  lifting  of  our  arm, 
surely  there  is  a  law  also  according  to 
which  this  is  done,  else,  according  to 
our  author's  reasoning,  a  miracle  is 
wrought  by  us  almost  all  the  day  long. 
We  have  referred  to  this  at  greater  length 
than  perhaps  in  our  brief  notice  we 
should  have  done.  But  it  is  of  import- 
ance, in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  use  *  Christian  argu- 
mente'  that  may  be  made  *  infidel 
objections;'  and  rather  to  set  forth  a 
few  that  are  thoroughly  cogent,  than 
gather  up  many  that  are  of  only  dubious 
force,  and,  it  may  be,  positively  weak 
or  untenable. 

We  have,  however,  much  pleasure  in 
commending  the  book  on  the  whole,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  inquiring  young 
men  will  derive  from  the  perusal  of 
these  lectures  what  they  gave  to  many 
when  delivered, — much  help  in  their 
struggles  towards  a  clearer  and  fii-mer, 
because  a  more  intelligent,  faith. 


Englishuen  not  Israelites:  am  An- 
swer TO  '  Twenty-Seven  Identifica- 
tions' AND  *  Flashes  OF  Light.'  lif 
John  Wilkinson,  a  Friend  of  Israel. 
Second  Edition. 

London:  Haaghton  4s  Co.    1877. 

This  pamphlet  gives  us  new  revelations 
of  the  amount  of  the  world's  gullibility. 
Some  one  has  been  foolish  enough  to  take 
up  the  notion  that  not  the  Jews,  the 
descendants  of  Judah,  are  the  true  Israel- 
ites,  but  that  Englishmen  are  ;  and  not 
only  to  entertain  the  notion,  but  to 
write  it  and  publish  it,  in  a  work  or 
works,  in  which  are  contained  such 
original  explanations  of  our  social  con- 
dition as  the  following  : — '  We  have 
drunkards  and  ritualists  from  Ephraim, 
but  we  also  have  farmers  and  cattle- 
breeders  from  Reuben,  as  well  as  marin- 
ers from  Dan,  lawyers  and  writers  from 
Zebulon,  soldiers  and  artillerymen  from 
Asher ;  and  are  indebted  to  Benjamin, 
and  not  to  Rome,  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.'  To  this  folly,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, a  missionary,  we  believe,  to  the  Jews 
in  London,  is  foolish  enough  to  write  and 
print  an  elaborate  and  painstaking  reply; 
and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  there  are,  it 
seems,  so  many  people  interested  in  this 
dispute  and  needing  guidance  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  send  Mr.  Wilkinson's  reply 
into  a  second  edition.  *  A  mad  world, 
my  masters ! ' 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  with  a  Critical  Introductiok. 
Translated  from  the  second  French 
edition  of  F.  Godet,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Theology,  Neufchatel,  by  M.  D. 
CasiN  and  S,  Taylor.  Volume 
Second. 

Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs 
and  Ecclesiastes.  By  Franz  De- 
LiTZSCH,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  Exegesis,  Leipsic. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev. 
M.  G.  Easton,  D.D.,  Darvel. 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1877. 

The  Messrs.  Clark  present  us  with  these 
two  new  volumes  of  their  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Library.  Of  the  author  of  the 
former  of  these.  Dr.  Godet,  we  have 
already  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
our  admiration ;  and  it  added  not  a  little 
to  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the 
recent  General  Presbyterian  Conference, 
that  he  was  present  and  took  part  in  its 
deliberations.  The  second  volume  of  bis 
Commentary  on  John  is  before  us  in  an 
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excellent  translation,  extending  from  the 
second  to  the  tenth  chapters  of  the 
Gospel,  and  thus  embracing  a  portion  of 
the  sacred  text  which  offers  mach  im- 
portant matter.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that,  whether  we  agree  with  oar  author 
or  not  in  his  particular  interpretations, 
we  always  have  occasion  to  admire  his 
exegetical  acuteness,  his  fulness  of 
knowledge,  and  his  deep  and  fresh 
spiritual  insight.  We  point  to  his  view 
of  the  criti<»d  question  regarding  the 
uarratiye  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, as  peculiar  and  worthy  of  note. 
According  to  Dr.  Godet,  this  narrative 
does  not  belong  to  John,  but  is  ^anr 
editorial  introduction  of  some  ancient* 
and  authentic  'tradition.* 

The  other  volume,  by  Dr.  Delitasch', 
is  also  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable  one.  In  the  exposition  of  the 
Song,  the  author's  vast  stores  of  know- 
ledge, especially  in  the  fields  of  Jewish 
and  Oriental  literature,  find  full  and 
effective  scope,  and  the  result  is  one  of 
the  best  commentaries  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  on  that  difficult  book. 
In  regard  to  the  general  import  of  the 
poem,  his  view  stands  as  a  mean  between 
the  purely  allegorical  and  the  purely 
ethical.  *  Shulamith,'  he  says,  '  is  not 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  range  of  her 
thoughts  is  not  that  of  a  Idng's  daughter, 
bat  of  a  rustic  maiden. ...  In  body  and 
soul  she  is  bom  to  be  a  princess,  but  in 
reality  she  is  but  the  daughter  of  a 
humble  family  in  a  remote  part  ol 
Oalilee.  .  .  .  She  is  a  pattern  of  simple 
deyotedness,  naive  simplicity,  unaffected 
modesty,  moral  purity,  and  frank 
prudence.  .  .  .  Solomon  raises  this  child 
to  the  rank  of  queen,  and  becomes  beside 
this  queen  as  a  child.  The  simple  one 
teaches  the  wise  man  simplicity ;  the 
humble  draws  the  king  do^wn  to  his 
level ;  the  pure  accustoms  the  impetuous 
to  self-restraint.  .  .  .  The  Song  trans- 
figures natural  but  holy  love.  .  .  .  But 
because  Solomon  is  a  type  of  the  spiritual 
David  in  his  glory,  and  earthly  love  a 
shadow  of  the  heavenly,  and  the  Song  a 
^urt  of  sacred  history  and  of  canonical 
Scripture,  we  will  not  omit  here  and 
there  to  indicate  that  the  love  subsisting 
between  Christ  and  His  Church  shadows 
itself  forth  in  it.'  These  slight  extracts 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
author's  theory  regarding  the  subject  of 
the  book ;  but  for  further  explanations, 
and  for  the  unfolding  of  its  dramatic 


structure,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  commentary  itself.  The  other 
exposition  which  the  volume  contains — 
that  on  Ecclesiastes— is  also,  and  that 
of  course,  distinguished  for  ability,  acute- 
ness, and  learning.  We  have  found  it 
less  interesting  and  satisfactory  than  the 
preceding, — ^perhaps  because  our  con- 
servative instincts  are  somewhat  offended 
by  the  view  taken  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
book.  Dr.  Delitzsch  regards  Ecclesiastes 
as  a  post-exilian  book — *  one  of  the  most 
recent  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' *  It  was  not  written  by  Solomon 
hamself,  but  by  a  Jewish  thinker  of  a 
much  later  age,  who  sought  to  conceive 
of  himself  as  in  Solomon's  position,  and 
clothed  his  own  life-experiences  in  the 
confessions  of  Solomon.'  This  theory 
of  a  quasi-Solomonie  authorship  does 
not  commend  itself  to  our  mind  ;  it 
approaches  uncomfortably  near  to  a 
certain  personation  theory  of  which  we 
have  been  lately  doomed  to  hear  a  great 
deal.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  Uie  sphere  of  sacred  criticiism, 
but  we  cannot  accept  of  the  solutiou 
here  offered*  We  have  pleasure,  how- 
ever, in  commending  the  commentary  to 
our  studious  readers.  Like  that  on  the 
Song, — ^and  indeed  like  all  Dr.  Delitzsch's 
commentaries, — ^it  is  not  to  be  neglected 
by  any  who  would  make  himself  master, 
as  far  as  human  ability  and  learning 
wQl  allow,  oi  the  meaning  of  holy 
writ. 

GrITKIAL    Ain>   EXEGETI€AL    HANDBOOK 

TO-  THE  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Bv 
H.  A.  W.  Meter,  Th.  D.  Translated 
from  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Ger- 
man by  Rev.  P.  J.  Gloao,  D.D.  VoL  I. 
Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook 
TO  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Th.  D.  Vol.  I. 
First  Epistle,  Ch.  1-13.  Translated 
from  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Grerman, 
by  Rev.  D.  Douglas  Bannerman,  M.  A. 

Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Clark.    1877. 

"^It  cannot  be  necessary,  and  it  would  even 
be  inappropriate,  to  do  more  in  regard 
to  these  volumes  than  simply  introduce 
them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It 
would  be  a  work  of  obtrusive  superero- 
gation to  dilate  on  the  well-known  and 
universally  acknowledged  excellences  of 
Dr.  Meyer  as  an  expositor  of  the  New 
Testament, — his  clearness,  his  tact,  his 
learning,  his  critical  and  grammatical 
conscientiousnesSf  his  power  of  express- 
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ing  his  full  meaning  in  the  briefest 
possible  space.  His  work  on  the  Acts, 
of  which  we  have  here  the  first  volume, 
comprising  chanters  1-12,  we  have  long 
used,  and  founa  a  most  serviceable  help 
in  the  study  of  that  interesting  book; 
and  the  other  work,  that  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  of  which  also  the 
first  instalment  is  now  before  us,  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  on  the  whole  the  best 
of  all  Dr.  Meyer's  commentaries,  and 
among  the  best  ever  written  on  this  por- 
tion of  Scripture.  The  outward  form  of 
the  volumes,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, the  work  of  the  translators, — by 
no  means  an  easy  task, — leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

The  Symbolic  Parables  of  the  Church, 
THE  World,  and  the  Antichrist. 
Being  the  Separate  Predictions  of  the 
Apocalypse,  viewed  in  their  relation 
to  the  General  Truths  of  Scripture. 

Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Clark.    1877. 

We  feel  it  necessary  here  to  confess  that 
we  have  no  theory  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  make  up 
our  mind  as  to  the  guiding  principle  by 
which  the  book  as  a  whole  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded, and  do  not  feel  entitled  to  rank 
ourselves  with  any  of  the  classes — pis- 
terists,  futurists,  or  continuous-historical 
— into  which  its  interpreters  have  been 
divided.  The  ingenious  author  of  the 
anonymous  work  above  named  informs 
us  that  there  are  in  the  British  Museum 
more  than  a  thousand  volumes  deviated 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  book ;  and  yet  we 
are  persuaded  that,  notwithstanding  all 
this  abundant  expenditure  of  thought 
and  means  upon  the  task,  its  exposition 
has  not  hitherto  been  established  on  a 
satisfactory  basis.  We  believe  that 
many  students  of  the  word  of  God 
are,  iike  ourselves,  open  to  new  light  on 
the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  book, 
and  prepar^  to  appreciate  and  to  do 
justice  to  any  new  attempt  at  its  inter- 
pretation .  Such  an  attempt  is  presented 
in  the  work  before  us.  It  claims  to  re- 
present a  new  system  of  apocalyptic 
interpretation,  which,  in  contradistinc- 
tion with  those  already  mentioned,  may 
be  called  the  parabolic.  We  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  sure  that  the  author 
is  right  in  asserting  for  his  method  a 
claim  of  absolute  novelty.  There  is  a 
somewhat  numerous  body  of  interpreters,, 
iucluding    such  well-known  names  as 


Hofmann,  Hengstenberg,  Auherlen, 
Luthardt,  8.  Davidson,  Ebrard,  who, 
along  with  much  mutual  divergence, 
agree  in  recognising  in  the  Apocalypse 
a  series  of  pictures,  poetical  or  para- 
bolical, representing  not  a  continuous  or 
successive  history,  but  the  condition  of 
the  Church  under  different  aspects  and 
in  relation  to  the  agencies  by  which  itB 
progress  is  affected  in  all  periods  of  its 
history.  With  these  we  would  class  the 
writer  of  the  present  work,  while  award- 
ing to  him  the  merit  of  asserting  the 
parabolic  principle  with  a  consistency 
and  plausibility  imparting  to  it  new 
claims  to  the  attention  <^  the  students 
of  the  divine  word. 

The  principle  (d  this  method  of  expo- 
sition, as  here  presented,  is  that  the 
different  visions  of  the  book  represeut 
symbolically  the  development  of  the 
Church  in  different  aspects  and  relations, 

*  including  all  history,  as  Christ^s  para- 
bles oi  His  kingdom  include  the  whole 
course  of  the  kingdom.'  The  following 
extract  will  enable  our  readers  to  under- 
stand the  leading  ideas  of  the  work  :— 

*  We  consider  that  the  revelations  given 
to  John  in  symbol  run  in  three  great 
lines  or  divisions — The  septenary  of  the 
seals,  unfolding  the  providence  of  God 
towards  His  Church,  or  a  parabolic  his- 
tory of  Christ's  kingdom ;  the  septenary 
of  the  trumpets,  unfolding  the  same  pro- 
vidence towards  the  world,  or  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth ;  while  the  septenary 
of  the  vials  unfolds  it  in  the  case  of  a 
counterfeit  Church,  the  greatest  foe  of 
the  true  Church,  and  therefore  Anti- 
christ. Id  the  seals,  that  providence  is 
seen  to  be,  towards  Christ's  Church, 
probative;  in  the  trumpets  it  is  seen  to 
be,  towards  the  world,  corrective^  and 
that  both  in  its  meaning  of  retribatiye 
and  reformative ;  and  in  the  vials  it  is 
seen  to  be,  towiu*ds  Antichrist,  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  error,  destructive.  All 
the  minor  visions  are  appendages  to 
these  three  leading  subjects,— explana- 
tory, introductory,  or  supplementary.' 
In  filling  up  this  outline,  the  author 
displays  very  great  ingenuity,  and  a  very 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Scripture 
language  and  imagery.  Whether  or  not 
his  system  of  interpretation  will  ulti- 
mately stand  the  test  of  careful  and 
deliberate  study,  he  has  certainly  sur- 
rounded it  with  enough  of  prima  facte 
probability  to  entitle  it  to  have  its  claims 
calmly  and  respectfully  considered.    We 
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recognise  some  difficulties  and  objections 
needing  to  be  remoYed  ere  the  principle 
of  the  book  can  be  generally  accepted, 
and  we  meanwhile  shrink  from  some  of 
the  particular  interpretations ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  his  method  has  about  it  an 
air  of  scriptural  simplicity  which  tends 
to  win  regard  and  confidence,  and  in- 
clines UB  to  cherish  the  wish  that  it  may 
be  found  true.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  whether  or  not  the  unknown 
author  has  succeeded  in  solvbg  the  very 
difficult  problem  which  he  has  attacked, 
he  has  at  least  fumi^ed  an  important 
eontribution  towards  its  solution.  The 
anther's  thinking  is  better  than  his  style. 
There  is  in  the  latter  an  occasional  weak- 
ness and  eifusivenesB  which  detracts 
considerably  from  the  scientific  charac- 
ter of  his  book.  Judging  also  from 
what  is  here  presented,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  his  subject  is  rather 
imperfect. 

1.  The  Westminster  Doctrine  of  the 
Inspiration  of  Scripture  (with  a 
Prefatory  Note  on  the  Free  Church 
College  Committee's  Report,  and 
WITH  Remarks  on  Dr.  Marcus  Dods' 
recent  Sermon).  By  Hugh  Martin, 
D.D. 

London:  J.  Nisbet  A  Co.    1877. 

2.  Professor  Smith  on  the  Bible,  and 
Dr.  Marcus  Dods  on  Inspiration. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  M.A.,  Free 
Church,  Tarland. 

Edinburgh:  John  Greig  &  Son.    1877. 

3.  The  Free  Church  and  the  Higher 
Criticism  ;  being  a  Letter  to  Pro- 
fessor W.  R.  Smith.    By  a  Layman. 

Glasgow:  David  Bryce  &  Son.    1877. 

4.  Deuteronomy  the  People's  Book  : 
ITS  Origin  and  Nature.  A  Defence. 

London:  Daldy,  Ibbister,  &  Co.    1877. 

The  four  works  before  us  are  a  sample 
of  those  already  evoked  by  the  now 
famous  *  higher  criticism'  of  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  and  the  *  inspiration  * 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Marcus  Dods.  A  number 
of  others  have  already  appeared  on  the 
same  topics,  and  we  anticipate  that  many 
more  will  see  the  light  ere  the  contro- 
versy  gathering  round  these  fruitful 
themes  shall  be  finally  settled. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  here  into 
any  discussion  of  &e  very  serious  ques- 
tions which  this  controversy  involves; 
and  though  probably  enough  our  sym- 
pathies may  become  manifest,  we  shall 


avoid  pronouncing  an  opmion  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  We  wish  simply,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  above-named  publica- 
tions. As  it  happens,  these  four  works 
are  all  on  the  conservative  side  on  this 
rising  controversy.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, in  the  particular  aspects  of  the 
truth  which  they  in  common  exhibit 
and  vindicate,  as  well  as  in  the  skill  and 
power  of  the  vindication. 

1.  Dr.  Martin  occupies  himself  with 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  set  forth 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  as  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  Free  Church 
College  Committee  on  the  sermon  of  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  Confession, 
it  is  God  Himself  who  is  the  author  of 
the  scriptural  record,  and  he  very  pro- 
perly limits  the  meaning  of  inspiration 
as  a  fiomen  technicum  to  this  divine  re- 
cording, distinguishing  it  from  various 
other  things  with  which  it  is  too  fre- 
quently confounded.  The  tractate  is 
characterized  in  a  high  degree  by  that 
vigour  and  freshness  of  bought  and 
languaee  for  which  the  author  is  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  arguments  and 
views  it  contains  have  value  irrespective 
of  the  particular  occasion  which  has 
called  them  forth. 

2.  The  lengthened  and  closely  printed 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Tarland,  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  articles  originally 
printed  in  one  of  the  Aberdeen  news- 
papers. These  articles  take  up  and 
handle  the  more  important  points  of  the 
controversy  in  a  rapid  and  popular  style, 
and  with  much  clearness  and  ability. 
We  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  desire  to  obtain,  in  a  very  readable 
and  lucid  form,  a  view  on  the  traditional 
side  of  the  matters  in  dispute. 

3.  The  next  on  our  list,  by  a  layman, 
is  also  ably  written,  but  seems  less  fitted 
for  popular  conviction  and  effect  than' 
the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  the 
formal  method  of  treatment*  which  the 
author  has  adopted.  We  mark  as 
noteworthy  the  writer's  argumenta- 
tion regarding  the  theory  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  in 
the  days  of  Josiah.  There  is  also  a 
lengthened  note  on  the  relation  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  to  ecclesiastical 
prosecutions  and  censures,  in  which  the 
principles  inculcated  deserve  attention. 

4.  The  last  of  the  above-named  works 
is,  like  the  preceding  one,  anonymous,  but, 
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unlike  all  the  three  preceding,  forms  not 
a  pamphlet  hut  a  goodly  volume.  It  is 
an  ingenious  and  praiseworthy  essay  in 
defence  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  one 
whom,  from  the  style  and  other  indica- 
tions, we  judge  to  be  a  layman.  The 
author  is  evidently  a  man  of  scholarly 
culture,  and  of  much  general  informa- 
tion, who  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  his  subject  so  far 
as  accessible  to  merely  English  readers, 
but  who  gives  no  token  of  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  untranslated  German  and 
other  continental  works  relating  to  this 
theme.  He  adduces  from  the  stores  of 
his  general  English  learning,  not  a  few 
good  illustrations  bearing  on  special  de- 
partments and  aspects  of  the  question 
under  discussion,  but  the  book  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  It  is  an  overgrown  pamphlet 
rather  than  an  enduring  work,  and  it 
has  been  written  too  hastily,  and  with 
too  slight  preliminary  equipment  of 
thought  and  learning,  to  form  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question. 

On  the  Character  of  a  True  Theo- 
logian: an  Inaugural  Address,  de- 
livered at  Franeker,  16th  April  1675. 
By  Herman  Witotus,  S.S.T.P.,  D.D. 
I'ranslated  by  the  Rev.  John  Donald- 
son, Senior  Minister  of  the  Free 
Church,  Ceres.     Second  Edition. 

The  Question,  Was  Moses  the  Author 
OF  the  Pentateuch?  answered  in 
THE  Affirmative.  By  Herman  Wit- 
sius,  S.S.T.D.  et  P.  Translated,  pre- 
pared, and  annotated  by  the  Kev. 
John  Donaldson,  etc. 

Edinburgh:  Madaren  A  Macniven.  1877. 
"We  have  here  excellent  translations  of 
two  of  the  tractates  of  the  excellent 
Witrius.  The  former  is  a  republication, 
having  been  originally  issued  with  a 
recommendatory  note  by  the  late  Prin- 
cipal Cunningham  in  1854 ;  the  latter  is 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  is 
iutroduced  with  some  remarks  by  the 
translator  bearing  on  the  pentateuchal 
controversy  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of 
Witsius,  and  strongly  animad?erting 
on  the  views  of  Professor  R.  Smith. 
Both  pamphlets  are  evidently  meant  to 
be  read  in  relation  to  the  controversy 
with  which  Professor  Smith's  name  is 
associated ;  and  the  latter  especially  is 


of  some  importance  in  this  connectioD. 
Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  critical  argumentation  of  Witsius  is 
in  all  respects  seasonable,  new,  or  com- 
petent at  all  points  to  meet  the  *  higher 
criticism '  of  the  present  day.  No  two 
of  the  Christian  centuries  have  been 
more  fruitful  in  discovery  and  discussion 
in  the  fields  of  sacred  literature  than  the 
two  which  separate  us  from  the  time  of 
the  famous  Dutch  divine,  and  the  floods 
of  controversy  have  dug  for  themselves 
many  new  channels.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  to  what 
extent  the  arguments  and  counter-argu- 
ments on  the  great  theme  of  the  origin 
and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the 
reproduction  of  those  of  the  earlier  time ; 
anti  this  circumstance  imparts  a  certain 
specialty  of  importance  to  the  transla- 
tion before  us.  We  thank  the  author 
for  furnishing  the  general  public,  who 
have  not  the  power  or  the  leisure  to  con- 
sult Witsius  and  his  opponents  for  them- 
selves, the  means  of  comparing  easily  and 
agreeably  the  older  dispute  on  the 
absorbing  subject  of  the  Pentateuch 
with  that  which  is  at  present  threaten- 
ing ourselves. 

The  OnaAN  Question  viewed  in  the 
Light  of  Scripture.  Two  Dis- 
courses delivered  at  the  opening  of 
an  Organ  in  the  West  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Linlithgow,  1st  April 
1877.    By  Rev.  J.  L.  Munro,  B.D. 

Edinburgh :  Andrew  EUiot    1877. 

These  sermons,  preached  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  an  organ  in  the 
West  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Lin- 
lithgow, and  now  published  at  the 
request  of  the  session,  deal  with  the 
question  of  instrumental  music,  as  an 
aid  to  congregational  worship,  in  a  racy 
and  vigorous  manner.  Mr.  Munro's 
position  is,  that  instrumental  music 
formed  part  of  the  service  of  praise  in 
Old  Testament  times,  and,  if  not  pre- 
scribed, is  not  proscribed  in  the  New 
Testament,  In  repelling  objections  and 
defending  his  own  position,  Mr.  Monro 
is  generally  cogent  in  argument  and 
always  plain  in  speech, — ^perhaps  too 
much  so  in  the  latter  respect. 

The  influence  of  recent  revival  agenta 
and  agencies  is  thus  justly  pointed  out ; 
and  it  conveys  a  lesson  which  good 
people  of  strongly  adverse  opinions 
would  do  well  to  ponder: — 

'  1  should  think  that  a  converted  man 
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vill  give  bis  best,  and  will  wish  to  see 
others  give  tbeir  best,  praise  to  God. 
Qaite  recently  we  got  a  lesson  on  tbis 
point.  Mr.  Sankey,  taking  up  tbe 
vocation  of  tbe  ancient  prophets,  went 
through  our  country  singing  tbe  gospel ; 
and  whatever  else  be  did,  be  iSiowed 
the  people  bow  great  a  power  music 
was,  and  bow  useful  it  might  be  made 
even  in  the  highest  spiritual  work.  I 
trust  the  Qhurdb  will  take  tbe  lesson  to 
heart.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  a  dogged  indifference  to  tbe  demands 
of  the  time,  or  by  a  stupid  clinging  to 
old-fashioned  prejudices.' 

The  subject  discussed  in  these  dis- 
courses is  one  that  is  increasingly  excit- 
ing interest  in  tbe  present  day,  and 
their  publication  will  afford  tbe  means 
to  parties  on  both  sides  of  going  over  it 
in  an  intelligent  manner.  - 

Heavenly  Love  and  Earthly  Echoes. 
By  H.  K.  Wood  (a  Glasgow  Mer- 
chant).  Improved  edition.  Ninth 
thousand. 

London:  Hodder  ft  Stoughton.    1877. 

The  fact  that  tbis  book  has  reached  a 
ninth  edition  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  has  found  wide  and  cordial  ac- 
ceptance. It  possesses  all  the  character- 
istic excellences  of  its  autbor^s  works. 
It  is  simple  in  style,  convincing  and 
highly  evangelic  in  substance,  and  pro- 
foBeiy  illustrated  with  apt  and  interest- 
iog  anecdotes  drawn  from  the  author^s 
reading  or  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation. It  is,  in  its  present  issue, 
very  attractive  externally;    and    this, 


with  its  great  intrinsic  worth  and 
power  of  securing  the  reader^s  interested 
attention,  makes  it  one  of  those  books 
specially  suitable  to  be  given  by  Chris- 
tian friends  to  those  young  people  in 
whose  spiritual  welfare  they  take  an 
affectionate  interest. 

The  Glory  of  the  Cr^^ss  as  manifested 
IN  THE  Last  Words  of  Jesus.  By 
A.  B.  Mackay,  Acting  Chaplain 
to  H.M.  Forces,  and  Minister  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church,  Queen's  Road, 
Brighton. 

London :  Hodder  A  Stoughton.    1877. 

This  little  volume,  which  is  very  attract- 
ive in  appearance,  is  also  very  excellent 
in  substance.  Its  acceptability  is  proved 
by  its  having  reached,  in  a  short  time, 
a  second  edition.  It  illustrates  the 
glory  of  tbe  cross  as  a  manifestation  of 
redeeming  love,  in  its  object,  fruit, 
power,  extent,  price,  consummation, 
and  perfect  end. 

Tbe  whole  treatise  shows  that  its 
author  is  a  man  of  an  earnest  spirit  and 
no  little  mental  power.  When  delivered, 
these  discourses,  we  have  no  doubt, 
would  be  highly  popular,  and  will  be 
read  by  many  with  interest.  We  think, 
however,  that  there  is  occasionally  a 
kind  of  pressure  in  the  thought,  and  pil- 
ing up  in  tbe  language,  that  somewhat 
detract  from  its  excellence  otherwise. 
We  might  refer,  e.g.^  to  such  passages  as 
those  on  *  bells  of  God — Golgotha,'  etc. 
But  tbis  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  and  what 
we  consider  a  fault  may  be  deemed  bj 
others  a  virtue. 


MEETING  OF  THE  PAN-PBESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL. 

This  event,  for  which  so  many  and  laborious  preparations  were  made,  and  to  which 
so  many,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  looked  forward  with  interest,  is  now  reced- 
ing, m  these  days  of  rapid  movement,  into  the  past.  Clergymen  who  came  from 
European,  American,  and  Australian  shores  to  share  in  its  deliberations,  are  on 
their  return  voyage,  or  are  already  actively  engaged  in  tbe  ordinary  duties  of  tbeir 
usual  spheres. 

Naturally  tbe  question  occurs,  Has  this  meeting  been  a  success,  and  has  it 
answered  the  expectations  of  those  who  so  earnestly  and  skilfully  promoted  it? 
The  reply  as  given  by  themselves  is,  that  it  has  more  than  realized  their  expecta- 
tions, and  that  for  the  work  actually  accomplished,  the  harmony  maintained,  and 
the  brotherly  kindness  manifested,  there  is  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  that  so  many  men  of  great  learning,  of  high  intellectual 
power,  and  of  earnest  religious  spirit,  could  meet  together  for  the  space  of  ten  days 
without  setting  forth  much  fitted  alike  to  interest  and  instruct ;  and  when  at 
length  the  report  of  the  proceedmgs  and  tbe  papers  read  are  fully  published,  it 
will  be  found  that  much  valuable  information  on  many  important  pointers  given^ 
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At  a  meeting  such  as  this  was,  naturally  the  basis  of  Presbyterianism  as  a 
mode  of  religious  worship  was  carefully  discussed.  Professor  Flint,  in  his  openiog 
sermon, — a  sermon  characterized  by  great  breadth  of  sympathy  and  much  intellec- 
tual power, — seemed  inclined  not  to  defend  it  so  much  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  as  on  the  ground  of  its  being  agreeable  thereto. 
This  position  did  not  meet  with  general  approval ;  and  several  speakers  were 
careful  to  note  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  teaclung  of  Scripture  was  expUdt  in  this 
matter.  Dr.  Flint,  however,  has  a  following  even  amongst  those  who  are  cordially 
and  conscientiously  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship. 

The  question  of  creeds  and  confessions,  of  course,  came  up  in  a  form  which  pre- 
cluded discussion.  The  object  of  the  committee  appointed  is  to  gather  informa- 
tion. The  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  will  not,  at  its  coming  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia or  elsewhere,  assume  to  itself  the  part  of  remodellmg  in  any  way  the 
creed  of  the  Church,  but  tiie  information  gathered  may  be  of  great  service  to  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  may  feel  called  on  ere  long  to 
advance  in  this  direction.  We  hear  much  about  the  light  of  the  present  time ;  but 
there  is  also  *  the  light  of  other  days,'  and  when  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
present,  it  will  be  seen,  in  instances  not  a  few,  to  shine  with  no  inferior  brightness. 

Preaching  has  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  Presbyterian  worship. 
Episcopacy  has  given  special  attention  to  the  devotional  part  of  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  It  has  its  beautiful  liturgy  and  its  impressive  music, — ^instrumental 
as  well  as  vocal ;  but  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  prayers  and  sacred  songs  the 
sermon  has  often  been  scarcely  perceptible.  In  Presbyterian  worship,  the  sermon 
has  occupied,  it  may  be,  only  too  conspicuous  and  large  a  place.  The  late  Dr. 
William  Anderson  thought  the  Westminster  divines  had  committed  a  grave  mis- 
take when  they  said,  '  The  Spirit  of  God  maketh  the  reading,  but  especially  the 
preaching,  of  the  word '  a  means  of  conversion.  He  believed  this  order  ought  to 
have  been  reversed.  Preaching,  however,  must  occupy  an  important  place  in  all 
religions  worship  which  seeks  to  benefit  those  who  engage  in  it ;  and  therefore 
all  means  by  which  it  may  be  made  more  effective  ought  to  be  vigorously  employed. 
The  direction  in  which  improvement  is  to  be  sought  was  well  indicated  by  Dr. 
Begg,  who  said  the  pulpit  had  not  lost  ite  power,  though  perhaps  some  of  the  men 
who  were  in  it  had. 

In  these  days  of  spiritual  unrest,  the  discussion  on  modem  scepticism  was  one  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  it  had  important  lessons.  The  position  taken  by  Dr.  M^Cosh 
was  admirable  and  altogether  unassailable.  Let  us  fear  no  inquiry  ;  let  us  stand 
on  facte  and  facts  alone.  Preconceived  opinions  and  even  cherished  convictions 
must  give  way  when  facts  are  against  them.  Truth  alone  deserves  our  homage. 
Now  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  worthy  of  one  who  is  as  accomplished  a  philo- 
sopher as  he  is  a  sound  divine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  of  the  meetings  was  that  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  young  of  our  Churches  was  considered.  Among  the  things 
desiderated  was  a  healthy  and  attractive  literature  for  the  young.  Now  we  are 
not  amongst  those  who  can  see  only  evil  in  the  juvenile  religious  literature  that 
already  exists.  We  have  much  that  is  very  good  indeed ;  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Christian  community  are  due  to  those  publishers  who  have  for  many  years  been 
successfully  engaged  in  providing  a  reidly  wholesome  and  attractive  kind  of  read- 
ing for  the  children  of  our  Sabbath  schools.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  great  deal  that  has  been  published  in  this  connection  is  mawkish 
and  sentimental  in  the  extreme.  As  reported  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  this  meeting  said,  ^  Too  often  the  ideal  child  in  these  books  is  one  who 
sings  hymns  and  dies.'  There  is  truth  in  this.  Not  long  ago,  a  little  girl 
came  to  her  papa  and  said  she  hoped  she  was  not  getting  very  good;  and  on 
being  asked  why  she  had  put  such  a  question,  replied  that  she  had  l^n  reading  a 
number  of  books  about  little  girls,  and  always  when  they  became  very  good  they 
took  ill  and  died.  Now,  of  what  importance  to  show  children  that  religion  has 
its  bright  side,  and  has  to  do  with  daily  life,  and  not  only  urges  to  duty,  bat 
smiles  on  joy  and  assuredly  imparts  it.  We  therefore  very  cordiafiy  agree  with  the 
motion  put  by  Dr.  Plumer  and  unanimously  carried, — *  The  Council  records  its 
sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  Christian  training  of  the  youug  as  a  branch  of 
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Church  work,  as  well  as  a  duty  of  Christian  parents ;  would  specially  record  its 
sense  of  the  value  of  treatises  on  this  subject  of  a  high  Christian  tone ;  and  would 
express  the  hope  that  the  different  Churches  represented  would  take  the  subject 
into  their  earnest  consideration,  so  as  to  ripen  opinion  on  the  subject  before  next 
meeting  of  Council.' 

We  have  to  congratulate  the  cidzens  of  Edinburgh  on  the  enjoyment  which  they 
imparted  as  well  as  received  on  this  now  historical  occasion.  Edinburgh  has 
always  been  famous  for  its  unrivalled  beauty  and  the  culture  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
has  been  supposed,  however,  to  fall  considerably  behind  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  west  in  large-hearted  hospitality.  If  this  reproach  was  ever  deserved, 
certainly  it  was  not  so  in  connection  with  this  great  gathering ;  and  many  grave 
and  learned  divines  in  days  to  come  will  retain  pleasant  memories,  in  their  distant 
spheres  of  labours,  not  only  of  a  magnificent  city  and  a  profitable  and  impressive 
gathering,  but  of  warm  Scottish  hearts  and  characteristic  Scottish  hospitality. 


*  A  PEDANTIC  THEORY.' 

A  WRITER  in  the  June  number  of  Fraser's  Magazine  discusses  in  a  professedly  unim- 
passioned  and  impartial  manner  Hhe  probable  consequences  of  Disestablishment.' 
He  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  the  question  as  one  of  principle.  Whether  estab- 
lishments are  founded  on  Scripture  and  consistent  with  justice,  he  does  not  ask, 
but  simply,  *  Suppose  the  Church  disestablished  and  disendowed,  what  then  ?  ' 
There  are  various  consequences  mentioned,  the  relevancy  or  weight  of  which  we 
do  not  pretend  very  clearly  to  see.  One,  however,  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dubiety,  is  the  increased  power  of  the  laity  in  matters  ecclesiastical, — a  consequence 
which  we  naturally  think  might  not  be  wholly  evil. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  while  the  writer  professes  to  treat  the  subject  as  a 
philosopher,  Im  sympathies  are  all  in  the  line  of  Establishment  Voluntaryism  he 
callfi  *  a  pedantic  theory.'  Various  epithets  have  been  applied  to  Voluntaryism  in 
its  day,  meant  to  be  expressive  of  scorn  and  condemnation.  We  do  not  remember, 
however,  to  have  seen  this  epithet  applied  to  it  before,  and  were  constrained  to 
ask  on  what  grounds  it  has  any  relevancy.  *  Pedantic '  is  not  unfrequently 
applied  to  a  person,  and  when  it  is  so,  it  is  meant  to  describe  one  who  in  a  pom- 
pous way  affects  a  learned  style  of  conversation.  We  cannot  see,  however,  in 
what  way,  either  etymologically  considered  or  according  to  the  usus  loquendi,  it 
can  in  any  sense  be  applied  to  Voluntaryism.  There  can  be  nothing  pedantic  in 
the  principle  ;  and  as  to  those  who  defend  it,  they  are  generally  accused  of  using 
only  too  great  plainness  of  speech.  Voluntaryism,  Uke  Christianity,  did  not 
originate  in  learned  halls ;  and  its  defenders,  however  learned,  have  generally  pre- 
served the  simplicity  of  speech  which  befits  itself  and  its  origin. 

This  writer,  however,  not  only  stignoatises  the  theory,  but  casts  suspicion  on  the 
motives  of  its  advocates.  Thus  he  says :  '  There  is,  however,  another  not  less  im- 
portant aspect  under  which  this  question  must  be  considered,  namely,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  external  relations  of  the  Church  to  other  religious  bodies.  Indeed, 
this  is  really  the  root  of  the  matter  as  regards  the  Liberationist  party.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  their  zeal  is  stimulated  entirely  by  an  a  priori  theory  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  any  connection  between  Church  and  State ;  even  in  religious 
matters  Englishmen  do  not  make  war  for  an  idea.  It  is  not  even  the  mere  abstract 
preference  for  what  is  called  religious  equality  that  supplies  the  motive  for  such 
persevering  efforts.  When  once  the  buri^  question  is  buried.  Nonconformists  will 
find  it  difficult  to  produce  a  tangible  grievance.  It  is  the  sense  of  social  inequality — 
the  feeling  that  they  are  weighted  in  Sie  race,  that  the  rector  is  a  greater  man  than 
the  minister,  that  the  Establishment  gives  its  clergy  an  unfair  prestige,  and  that 
if  once  this  were  swept  away,  all  denominations  would  start  fair,  and  none  would 
have  any  advantage  to  start  with.' 

The  writer  of  this  passage  must  have  a  wide  acquaintance  with  Nonconformists 
and  an  unerring  insight  into  the  state  of  their  hearts.  They  are  animated  in  their 
Disestablishment  efforts,  it  would  seem,  not  chiefly  by  conscientious  conviction,  but 
by  paltry  ambition.  They  wish  the  rector  to  be  as  insignificant  as  themselves.  It 
is  really  not  easy  to  see  how  a  statement  like  this  can  be  made  in  face  of  the 
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fact  thftt  DifisenliDg  ministeis  might  have  been  amongst  the  Established  clergy  had 
they  so  wished ;  whilst  here  in  Scotland  the  Church  is  using  all  manner  of  enticing 
words  to  win  back  the  homblest  Nonconformist  pastor  or  probationer  to  its  fold. 

At  the  same  time,  we  frankly  confess  there  is  motive  to  exertion  on  the  part 
of  Dissenting  ministers,  in  seeing  the  prestige  which  connection  with  the  State 
gives  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church.  However  humble  may  be  the  gifts  of  the  man, 
however  unsatisfactory  his  character,  if  he  is  the  parish  minister,  he  has,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  precedence  given  him  socially  and  ecclesiastically.  This  sorely 
is  not  consistent  with  an  Engliahman^s  love  of  fair  play,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  it  excites  indignation  in  the  ranks  of  English  Dissent. 


SUPERSTITION  AND  INFIDELITY. 

*  Extremes  meet  ^  is  an  expression  in  common  use,  and  one  which  is  continually 
receiving  fresh  illustration.  In  the  religious  sphere,  superstition  and  infidelity 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ;  and,  as  the  pendulum  swings  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  so  religious  thought  has  often  rebounded  from  the  extreme  of  super- 
stition to  that  of  infidelity,  and  vice  oersd. 

We  have  had,  however,  in  our  own  day,  a  curious  illustration  of  how  both  these 
disordered  forms  of  thought,  though  different  in  their  nature,  may  be  siaiiliar  in 
their  results.  We  refer  to  two  books  which  have  been  occupying  public  attention 
a  good  deal  of  late,  namely.  The  Priest  in  Absolution  and  The  Fruits  of  Philosophy. 
The  former  is  published  for  the  guidance  at  the  confessional  of  priests  who  belong 
to  what  is  called  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  is  said  to  be  a  republication 
of  some  medisBval  abomination  which  was  much  in  use  by  confessors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  noticed  in  Parliament,  and  certain  members  urged  its  prohibition. 
The  Attorney-general  characterized  the  book  as  *  disgusting  and  obscene,'  and 
affirmed  that  had  it  been  published  for  general  circulation  he  would  have  inter- 
fered, but  as  it  was  meant  only  for  the  priests  he  thought  it  beyond  his  province. 

The  renewal  of  the  confession  in  the  Church  of  England  on  a  large  scale— the 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross  number  seven  hundred — is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  time.  Think  of  the  effect  on  the  confessor  himself  of  engaging  in  such 
an  exercise,  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  book  as  The  Priest  in  Absolution.  *  What,' 
asks  Isaac  Taylor,  *  must  the  state  of  that  soul  be  through  which  there  filters  the 
filth  of  a  parish  ?  '  And  it  may  be  also  asked,  *  What  must  be  the  state  of  these 
souls  that  are  brought  into  closest  contact  with  one  so  contaminated  ? '  There  is 
action  and  re -action ;  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  mutually  to  deteriorate  what 
erewhile  was  sufficiently  polluted. 

The  publication  of  a  book  of  false  morality  and  improper  statement  by  such  a 
person  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  There  are  infidels  and  in- 
fidels ;  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  assuredly  belongs  to  the  inferior  order  even  of  his  class. 
He  is  wanting  in  reverence,  thoughtf  ulness,  and  all  sense  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
his  theory  involves  him,  and  the  ruin  which  its  universal  adoption  would  inevitably 
spread.  There  is  a  large  class  of  sceptics  who  will  not  affirm  that  there  is  no  God ; 
they  only  say,  *  If  there  be  a  God,  we  cannot  attain  any  knowledge  of  Him ;  He  is 
by  us  unknown  and  unknowable,  and  therefore  we  let  the  matter  rest,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  what  is  within  our  reach.'  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  however,  positively  affirms 
that  there  is  no  God,  and  thus  lays  himself  open  to  the  accusation  of  John  Foster, 
who  says  *  that  the  atheist  in  denying  the  divine  existence  arrogates  to  himself  the 
attributes  of  deity,  while  a  Grod  is  denied.' 

Against  Mr.  Bradlaugh  personally  we  bring  no  charge,  as  his  manner  of  life  is 
unknown  to  us ;  but  of  the  kind  of  people  which  his  creed  is  fitted  to  produce,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were  truly  described  of  old  by  the  Psalmist 
David  in  the  53d  Psalm :  *  The  fool  has  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.  Corrupt 
are  they,  and  have  done  abominable  iniquity.' 

And  so,  as  we  have  said,  *  extremes  meet.'  In  the  moral  sphere,  superstition 
and  infidelity  are  equally  mischievous,  and  against  both  battle  must  be  winged ; 
and  whilst  all  appropriate  means  are  employed,  let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that 
prayer  is  best  and  highest.  The  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood ;  the  Lord  alone 
can  effectually  lift  up  a  banner  against  him. 
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COLPORTAGE. 
Dr.  Cairns,  in  speaking  lately  at  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, took  up  the  important  subject  of  literature,  and  the  duty  of  young  men  in 
relation  to  it. 

Naturally  he  seemed  to  think  that,  considering  the  vast  accumulations  of  the  past, 
the  men  of  the  present  might  pause  before  adding  to  them.  ^  Of  making  many 
books  there  is  no  end ;  '  the  wise  man  says,  and  he  would  bring  the  whole  matter 
to  a  brief  and  conclusire  point, — *  Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments,  for  that 
is  the  whole  duty  of  mfan.' 

Bat  whilst  evils  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  unnecessary  production  of  books, — 
and  every  one  who  publishes  a  book  should  consider  his  responsibility  in  this 
matter, — yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  book-making  to  a  certain  extent  is  in  every  age 
a  necessity  of  that  age,  as  expressing  its  thoughts  and  meeting  its  special  demands. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  line  of  remark  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
colportage.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  of  the  colporteur  is  to 
distribute  books  and  various  kinds  of  serials.  Now,  these  serials  require  to  meet  a 
state  of  things  very  different  from  that  which  obtained  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
whilst  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  kindred  books  are  for  ever  young  and  of  universal 
adaptation,  yet  there  are  special  forms  of  duty  to  be  enforced,  and  phases  of  vice  to 
be  condemned  and  removed,  which  these  do  not  directly  touch.  And  so  it  is  well 
that  men  and  women,  with  wise  heads  and  warm  hearts,  have  gone  amongst  our 
rural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  population  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  it  is 
with  them,  and  then,  in  the  pleasantly  told  and  attractively  illustrated  tale,  seek  to 
win  them  from  the  ways  of  vice  and  lure  them  into  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue. 

The  subject  of  colportage  was  brought  before  the  English  Presoyterian  Synod  at 
its  last  meeting,  when,  amongst  other  things,  the  Moderator  said : — 

*  Why  should  we  not  have  a  colportage,  to  sell  or  distribute  among  our  common 
people  the  cheap  and  useful  literature,  which  might  diffuse  among  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  of  the  aims  and  blessings  of  the  Christian 
life  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  of  our  city  missionaries  and  tract - 
distributors,  that  we  need  a  new  class  of  publications  to  oppose  the  unbelief  and 
scepticism  which  at  present  abound.  When  other  projected  enterprises  are  brought 
under  consideration,  might  we  not  include  the  inquiry  whether  we  can  make  a 
more  beautiful  use  of  the  press  than  we  hitherto  have  done? ' 

Mr.  James  E.  Mathieson,  in  following  up  the  subject,  stated  that— 

'  In  Scotland  this  had  been  for  many  years  an  agency  of  great  usefulness-,  and 
200  agents  (238  by  last  report)  are  at  present  employed.  In  England  also  the 
work  was  now  taking  root.  The  Christian  Colportage  Association  for  England 
had  been  formed  three  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  work  upon  a 
strictly  unsectarian  and  evangelical  basis,  and  already  fifty  agents  are  employed. 
He  knew  of  no  agency  which  was  more  widely  blessed  than  this,  because  the  men 
selected  were  earnest  Christian  labourers,  who  wield  the  double  weapon  of  the 
living  voice  and  Christian  books  for  the  propagation  of  the  truth.' 

This  kind  of  agency  is  worthy  of  the  warmest  support  of  all  the  members  of  our 
churches ;  and  Christian  ministers  in  country  districts  will,  we  are  sure,  always  give 
the  colporteur  a  hearty  welcome,  and  aid  him  in  his  work.  The  enemy  is  sowing 
tares  by  night  and  by  day.  The  quantity  of  vicious  literature  with  which  the  land 
is  flooded  is  positively  appalling.  The  work  of  the  artist  is  called  in  to  help  that 
of  the  printer ;  and  in  many  instances  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
language  employed  or  the  illustrations  given  are  most  disgusting.  How  important, 
then,  that  a  pure  and  attractive  literature  should  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
land,  and  the  minds  of  our  youths,  instead  of  being  polluted  beyond  remedy  ere 
life  in  earnest  is  begun,  should  be  purified  and  fortified  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  the  Lord  that  maketh  the  simple  wise,  and  in  the  keeping  of  which  there  is 
a  great  reward. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

These  two  great  topics  still  continue  seriously  to  occupy  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
Although  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information,  the  progress 
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of  events  shows  that  ultimately,  if  unaided,  Turkey  must  succumb  to  the  greater 
power  of  Russia.  We  have  still  amongst  us  those  who  would  gladly  see  this 
country  plunged  into  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  They  allege  that  if 
Russia  triumph  it  will  be  dangerous  to  British  interests.  Russia  has  always  ayerred 
that  it  seeks  in  no  way  to  imperil  British  interests,  but  simply  to  place  the  interests 
of  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  on  a  secure  basis.  It  is  amrmed,  however, 
that  the  word  of  Russia  is  not  to  be  trusted.  But  it  has  emerged  that  the  pro. 
bability  of  Uiis  country  being  drawn  or  draped  into  war  by  any  action  Russia 
may  be  inclined  to  tEike,  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  attitude  taken  by 
Austria  and  Germany.  These  two  great  powers  are  in  no  way  desirous  of  seeing 
Russia  lengthen  her  stakes  unduly ;  and  now  she  is  well  aware  that  if  certain  steps 
were  to  be  taken  by  her,  she  would  not  only  have  Great  Britain,  but  Austria  and 
Germany  also,  with  whom  to  deal.  And  this  is  a  consideration  which  may  well 
make  a  power  better  equipped  in  men  and  means  than  Russia  pause  before  she 
provokes  consequences,  certainly  of  an  unpleasant,  probably  of  a  disastrous  kind 

A  new  interest  has  been  imparted  to  what  is  called  ^  The  Eastern  Question,'  bj 
the  proposed  election  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
His  opponent  is  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  Between  the  two  men  in  point  of  genius 
and  learning  tiiere  can  be  no  comparison ;  and  if,  as  one  might  naturally  have 
supposed,  these  qualities  had  been  chiefly  looked  to  in  the  man  to  occupy  the 
place  of  honour  in  a  seat  of  learning,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  chosen  by 
acclamation.  But  political  considerations  are  not  unknown  even  in  college 
coteries,  and  so  this  contest  is  regarded  not  so  much  as  indicating  any  opinion  aboat 
the  scholastic  qualifications  or  fame  of  the  candidates,  as  indicating  the  mind 
of  the  students  on  a  great  public  question.  In  this  light  it  has  been  regarded  by 
Mr.  Froude,  whose  name  also  had  been  proposed,  but  who  judiciously  withdrew, 
in  order  that  the  chances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  might  not  be  endangered  by  any 
division. 

Of  late  Mr.  Gladstone's  honoured  name  has  been  chiefly  associated  with  his  great 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  outraged  and  oppressed  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe.  His 
words  have  gone  right  to  the  heart  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen; 
and  while  they  will  rejoice  in  any  honour  that  may  be  conferred  on  him  for  his 
own  sake,  much  more  even  will  they  rejoice  in  an  expression  of  opinion  and  feeliog 
fittingly  in  connection  with  him,  which  shows  that  Scottish  hearts  still  beat  in 
sympathy  with  the  injured,  and  are  capable  of  being  roused  to  noble  ire  by  cause- 
less and  cruel  wrong. 

THE  LATE  MR.  PETER  DRUMMOND. 

At  a  good  old  age,  there  lately  passed  away  one  who  has  been  honoured  to  do 
a  good  and  great  work  in  his  day,  and  leave  it  in  increasing  power  behind  him. 
The  name  of  Peter  Drununond  is  indissolubly  associated  with  *  The  Stirling  Tract 
Enterprise.'  In  his  earlier  years  he  pursued  in  Stirling  the  occupation  of  seeds- 
man, but,  being  of  a  decidedly  and  actively  religious  spirit,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  advancement  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  Two 
evils  specially  afflicted  him, — Sabbath-breaking  and  horse-racing.  Having  pro- 
tested against  these  by  the  living  voice,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  pre^  and 
tracts  specially  bearing  on  these  subjects  were  published.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  scheme  which  prospered  greatly.  It  has  increased  so  that  now  the  Stirling 
Tract  Enterprise  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  London  Society. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Drummond's  life  is  well  worth  recording.  It  is  true  the  land 
is  deluged  with  biographies,  only  too  many  of  which  can  show  no  raison  (Tetre. 
But  Mr.  Drummond's  work  is  more  than  a  justification  for  the  publication  of  his 
biography,  and  it  will  need  no  adventitious  element  to  make  it  interesting  in  itself 
and  honourable  to  him.    All  that  is  required  is  *  a  plain  unvarnished  tale.' 
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THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH:  ITS  MISSION 
TO  THE  AGE. 

BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  WHITELAW,  M.A.,  GLASGOW. 

'  What  we  have  heard  and  known,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us,  we  will  not  hide  from  their 
children,  showing  to  the  generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  His  strength, 
and  His  wonderful  works  that  He  hath  done.  .  .  .  — Pa.  IxxriiL  8-7. 

Having,  in  our  former  article,  adverted  to  two  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
bistory  of  our  Church,  we  proceed  to  notice  in  our  concluding  paper  one  or 
two  others.    ITius : — 

in.  A  third  lesson  which  is  written  on  the  page  of  our  Church's  history 
is, — the  ahiUty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  support  and  extend  herself  through 
the  free-mil  offerings  of  Iter  people.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  leave 
behind  Him  on  the  earth  a  Church  insufficiently  equipped  for  its  mighty 
enterprise  of  spreading  abroad  His  gospel,  is  what  no  one  who  believes  in 
Christ  would  naturally  expect.  That  He  forgot  to  make  provision  for  its 
maintenance  and  extension,  no  one  who  reads  his  Bible  thinks.  Yet, 
singularly,  it  was  long  before  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Scotland  came  to  see 
that  the  one  simple  law  which  had  been  engrossed  in  her  statute  book 
bearing  on  this  subject  was,  that  they  who  were  ordained  to  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry  should  be  supported  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  Christ's 
people.  '  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,'  said 
the  Lord  to  His  twelve  apostles,  when  He  sent  them  out  upon  their  first 
sacred  mission, '  nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes, 
nor  yet  staves  ;  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat ;'  and  when,  a  little 
later,  He  sent  out  the  seventy  disciples.  He  gave  them  very  similar  instruc- 
tions, adding, '  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.'  A  writer  in  the  English 
Presbyterian  Messenger  for  February  tries  to  argue  from  this  word  '  hire ' 
that  it  was  our  Lord's  intention  that  the  ministry  should  be  regarded,  both 
by  them  who  exercise  it  and  by  them  who  receive  its  benefits,  as  a  profession 
or  trade,  to  be  rewarded  Uke  other  trades  and  professions.  But,  without 
endorsing  this  idea,  we  may  safely  follow  Paul's  interpretation  of  his 
Master's  will, — '  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  who  preach  the 
gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel; '  and  again, '  Let  him  that  is  taij  '    " 
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word  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things.**  Yet,  from 
the  first,  the  Church  of  Scotland  appears  to  have  imagined  that  Christ's  law 
for  the  support  of  gospel  ordinances  was  altogether  different — was,  in  fact, 
that  the  Church  should  draw  her  living  from  the  exchequer  of  the  Stated- 
founding  upon  a  figurative  expression  in  Isaiah  about  kings  being  nnrsing 
fathers,  and  queens  nursing  mothers  to  the  Church  of  God  in  gospel  times. 
The  plain  and  explicit  statute  we  have  quoted  had  obviously  not  been 
discovered,  or  was  not  understood.  Even  to-day,  when  the  statute  has  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  obliged  to  act  upon  it  to  a 
large  extent,  as  well  as  her  sister  churches,  she  rather  thinks  it  not  so  wise 
and  good  a  law  as  that  which  she  had  framed  or  discov^ed  for  herself. 
Yea,  it  is  currently  reported  that  there  are  many  now  supported  by  the 
free-will  offerings  of  Christ's  people  that  have  a  hankering  after  the  comfort- 
able manses  and  the  fat  glebes  of  the  State  Establishment.  But  the  truth 
is  becoming  every  day  more  widely  accepted,  that  the  free-will  offerings 
of  Christ's  believing  people  form  the  only  proper  and  legitimate  revenue  of 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  for  the  recognition  of  this  truth  to-day,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Scotland  is  indebted  mainly  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  So  to  speak,  in  the  year  1733,  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  undertook  to  conduct  an  experiment,  or  rather  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, in  those  lands,  in  the  sight  of  His  believing  people,  viz.  to  build  np, 
sustain,  and  propagate  a  Church  without  the  help  of  State  aid.  Selecting 
first  the  four  brethren  of  the  Secession,  He  set  them  out  on  their  career  with 
no  better  provision  for  their  temporal  support  than  that  which  the  twelve 
and  the  seventy  enjoyed,  viz.  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people.  After  that 
He  undertook  a  task  more  difficult.  Not  four  men,  but  one  was  selected, 
and  to  him  was  given  ,the  work  of  setting  up  a  Church,  without  the  aid  or 
encouragement  of  Caesar — without  church,  without  manse,  without  friend ; 
with  nothing  to  rely  on  but  God  and  the  gospel.  And  both  of  these  experi- 
ments succeeded.  The  free-will  offerings  of  the  people  proved  equal  to  the 
demands  which  were  made  upon  them.  It  is  admitted  that  the  noble  men 
who  built  up  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  were  not  largely  remune- 
rated. Certainly,  they  were  not  rewarded  as  their  self-denying  labours 
merited.  Oftentimes,  too,  they  were  called  on  to  endure  hardships.  Bat 
God  gave  them  grace  to  persevere ;  and  the  two  great  works  were  done. 
The  Secession  and  Relief  Churches,  that  never  received  a  penny  of  State 
aid,  became  worthy,  in  point  of  size  and  influence,  of  standing  alongside 
their  ancient  mother,  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Could  anything  more  be 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  Christ's  Church  to  flourish  and  extend 
without  the  subsidies  of  Cfiesar  ?  One  would  have  thought  not.  Yet,  as  if 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  objection,  the  experiment  was  a  third  time 
repeated.  The  Voluntary  system  could  sustain  four  men,  or  one  man,  to 
begin  with,  and  others  who  might  be  added  from  time  to  time ;  was  it  equal 
to  the  strain  of  sustaining  and  extending  a  fully-equipped  Church,  if  thrown 
on  its  resources  ?  It  is  well  known  that,  prior  to  the  Disruption  in  '43,  this 
question  was  often  eagerly  put  and  dubiously  answered  by  Dr.  Chahners 
and  the  leaders  of  that  great  secession.  God  Himself  gave  the  answer  to  it 
in  the  remarkable  prosperity  which,  from  the  first  and  ever  since,  has 
attended  that  sister  Church.    If  there  be  any  in  that  sister  Church  that  are 


the  Christian  people  were  chiefly  relied  on  for  the  supply  of  the  Church's  temporal  wants.' 
— JAfl  Finance  of  the  Free  Chwch,  by  Dr.  Bobert  Buchanan. 
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still  lasting  after  Caesar's  flesh-pots,  it  argues  base  ingratitude  to  TTim  who  in 
the  past  hath  done  so  great  things  for  them ;  and  if  there  be  any  anywhere 
who  believe  that  Voluntaryism,  as  they  contemptuously  call  it,  has  proved 
a  failare,  it  can  only  be  that  they  are  incapable  of  understanding  the  logic 
of  facts.  The  most  that  we  are  willing  to  admit  is,  that  Christ's  people,  by 
the  liberality  of  their  gifts,  might  give  their  faithful  ministers  reason  to 
speak  even  much  more  enthusiastically  in  its  cause. 

IV.  A  fourth  lesson  which  the  past  history  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chorch  supplies  is  that  of  the  sinfulness  of  schism^  and  the  duty  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  aim  at  union.  Here,  however,  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
between  schismatic  separation,  which  is  sinful,  and  such  separation  as  is 
justified,  and  even  demanded,  by  loyalty  to  Christ  and  truth.  That  only  can 
be  schism,  or  a  reckless  breaking  up  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  is  occasioned  by  an  unenlightened  and  pertinacious  adherence 
to  non-essentials ;  while  that  disruption  of  its  external  oneness,  which  is 
hecessary  in  order  to  maintain  allegiance  to  the  fundamentals  of  Christi- 
anity, is  not  schism,  but  a  solemn  duty  imposed  upon  the  conscience  by  the 
Church's  Head.  When  a  man,  e.^.,  withdraws  from  a  church  or  a  congre- 
gation because  some  particular  aspect  of  Christian  doctrine,  on  which  it  is 
allowable  for  good  men  to  differ,  is  not  accepted  by  his  brethren,  say  because 
he  thinks  the  Bible  teaches  that  God  made  the  world  in  six  natural  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each,  while  his  brethren  think  the  Bible  does  not  neces- 
sarily shut  them  up  to  that  conclusion,  or  vice  versd^  or  because  his  brethren 
have  adopted  certain  forms  of  worship  which  to  his  mind  appear  erroneous, 
saj  because  his  brethren  sing  hymns,  while  he  can  only  sing  psalms,  or  his 
brethren  kneel  while  they  are  praying,  and  he  would  have  them  stand,  or  his 
brethren  think  the  music  of  the  congregation  might  be  assisted  by  a  sweetly- 
toned  instrument,  while  he  is  certain  that  the  Bible  only  allows  a  precentor 
with  a  pitchfork,  or  at  the  most  a  choir  with  paid  leaders — ^that  man  is  a 
schismatic.  The  principles  that  apply  to  individuals  apply  with  equal 
cogency  to  congregations.  Congregations  that  break  off  from  the  main 
body  on  any  points  of  minor  moment,  such  as  those  that  have  been  indicated, 
are  guilty  of  following  divisive  courses,  and  are  certainly  not  '  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  On  the  contrary, 
however,  when,  after  solemn,  deliberate,  and  prayerful  consideration,  the 
conscience  of  either  individual  or  congregation  is  persuaded  that  the  main 
body  has  abandoned  the  essential  truth  of  God  in  either  doctrine,  or 
worship,  or  government,  not  only  is  that  individual  or  that  congregation 
not  guilty  of  schism,  if,  after  exhausting  all  legitimate  efforts  to  bring  the 
brethren  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  it  withdraws  from  their  fellowship, 
but  it  is  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  so  to 
do.  Now,  the  history  of  our  Church  supplies  us  with  illustrations  of  these 
distmctions  and  definitions.  When  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  William  Wilson, 
and  Alexander  Moncrieff,  and  James  Fisher,  left  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  Presbytery  at 
Gaimey  Bridge,  in  Kinross-shire,  on  the  5th  of  December  1733,  because,  as 
they  alleged,  and  facts  prove  that  their  allegations  were  correct, '  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  this  Established  Church  are  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection 
from  our  reformed  and  covenanted  principles,  and,  particularly,  are  suppress- 
ing ministerial  freedom  and  faithfulness  in  testifying  against  the  present 
backslidings  of  the  Church,'  they  were  not  guilty  of  schism.  They  were 
only  doing  what  every  friend  of  evangelical  truth  in  that  corruptAssembly 
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should  have  done.  When  Thomas  Gillespie,  in  1752,  was  violently  thrust 
forth  from  the  Establishment,  because  he  declined  to  violate  his  conscience 
by  helping  to  enforce  an  unacceptable  presentee  on  ^  reclaiming  congrega- 
tion, he  was  not  guilty  of  schism  in  setting  up  the  Church  of  the  Belief. 
When,  however,  in  1747,  the  Secession  Church  was  split  into  two  opposiog 
factions  of  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher,  there  was  schism  on  either  one  side  or 
the  other,  perhaps  on  both ;  when,  about  fifty  years  later,  on  the  question  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  the  Old  Light  Burghers  and  the  Old  Light  Anti-Burghers 
were  formed,  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  them  of  the  same  sin ;  and  when,  in 
1820,  the  Original  Seceders  withdrew  because  the  breach  of  '47  had  been 
healed,  there  was  surely  schism.  These  are  points  in  our  denominational 
history  which  we  all  look  back  upon  with  sorrow  and  r^ret.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  much  they  hindered  the  cause  of  truth,  bnt  it  is  certain 
their  influence  upon  the  general  religious  condition  of  the  coantry  was  not 
good.  They  led  many  to  conclude  that  division  was  inseparable  from 
dissent,  and  that  the  strong  band  of  a  State  alliance  was  indispensable,  if 
for  nothing  else  than  to  keep  the  Church  from  splitting  up  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  An  erroneous  conclusion  surely,  and  one  that  is  highly  dis- 
honouring to  the  Church's  Head.  Whether  it  was  that  a  bitter  experience 
of  the  evils  of  disunion  begat  within  the  hearts  of  our  seceding  fathers  an 
ardent  longing  after  closer  Christian  fellowship,  certain  it  is  that  no  Ohorch 
in  Scotland  has  been  more  distinguished  than  our  own  for  a  serious  and 
persistent  endeavour  to  gather  up  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  In  1820,  the  breach  was  healed  between  the  Burghers  and  Anti- 
Burghers.  In  1847,  the  followers  of  the  Erskines  and  of  Gillespie  coalesced, 
at  the  same  time  inscribing  upon  their  common  banner  a  name  expressiTO  of 
the  spirit  by  which  they  desired  in  future  to  be  actuated — ^the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  1868,  true  to  her  name  and  her  past  history,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  declared  her  readiness  to  enter  into  union  with  all  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  land ;  and  although  after  ten  years  of  pro- 
tracted consultation  that  much-to-be-desired  result  has  not  been  reached,  she 
can  fearlessly  declare  that  the  responsibility  of  failure  does  not  rest  with  her. 
Ah*eady  she  has  given  proof  of  her  readiness,  even  at  the  expense  of  m'nch 
self-sacrifice,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  union.  She  has  parted  with 
nearly  100  congregations  and  ministers  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed,  that 
the  brethren  in  England  might  be  able  to  dwell  together  in  unity ;  and 
to-day  she  is  waiting  for  any  opening  in  Providence  that  may  enable  her  to 
draw  together  the  severed  households  of  the  faith  in  Scotland,  and  so  hasten 
on  the  glorious  realization  of  our  Saviour's  prayer,  ^  That  they  all  may  be 
one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee.* 

Y.  And  now,  the  last  lesson  to  which  we  shall  advert,  as  prominently 
taught  by  our  denominational  history  of  the  last  150  years,  is, — the  duty  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  evangelize  the  world.  It  must  ever  be  a  mystery  how 
professedly  Christian  men,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  their  Bibles, 
had  never  stumbled  over,  or  had  contrived  so  completely  to  forget,  that 
remarkable  scene  in  our  Lord's  life,  when,  after  His  resurrection.  He  stood 
upon  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  surrounded  by  His  eleven  disciples,  and,  pointing 
to  the  far-off  regions  lying  beyond  the  snow-capped  hills  of  Lebanon  on  the 
north,  the  white-waved  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  the  Moabitish  ridges  on 
the  east,  and  the  Judean  wilderness  on  the  south,  said,  ^  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  tjreature;'  and  yet,  when  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1796,  it  was  proposed  to 
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organize  a  mission  to  the  heathen,  the  proposition  met  with  the  most  uncom- 
promisiDg  opposition.  One  minister,  Hamilton  of  Gladsmair,  eulogized  the 
innocence  of  savage  life  as  not  requiring  the  gospel,  a  sentiment  w^ch  pro- 
voked the  venerable  Dr.  Erskine  to  exclaim, '  Moderator,  rax  me  that  Bible !  * 
Dr.  Hill  of  St.  Andrews  declared  that  missionary  societies  '  were  highly 
dangerous  in  their  tendency  to  the  good  order  of  society  at  large;'  while  an 
elder  from  the  burgh  of  Irvine,  afterwards  better  known  as  Lord  President 
Boyle  of  the  Court  of  Session,  maintained  that  missionary  societies  were  ^  of 
an  alarming  and  dangerous  tendency/  It  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to 
assert  that  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  even  then,  there  were  not  those  of  a 
like  spii-it  with  Dr.  Erskine,  who  believed  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
under  an  imperative  obligation,  if  she  would  be  faithful  to  her  Lord's  com- 
mand and  her  own  commission,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
earth.  But  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  a  whole,  was  not  of  this  spirit ;  and, 
indeed,  moderatism  and  missionary  enterprise  never  co-exist  well  together — 
the  one  is  sure  to  be  the  death  of  the  other.  The  men,  however,  who 
fonnded  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches,  were  imbued  with  the  true  spirit 
of  gospel  missionaries ;  and  hence,  to  the  honour  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chnrch,  she  has  all  along  been  distinguished  by  a  sincere  desire  to  carry  the 
good  news  of  salvation  to  the  regions  beyond.  Prior  to  her  commencement 
there  was  only  one  missionary  society  in  Britain, '  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,*  fonnded  in  1701.  The  institution 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  1792,  and  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  1795,  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society  in  1800,  and 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  1817,  tended  to  foster  in  the  hearts 
of  her  people  that  missionary  zeal  which  was  the  proper  outcome  of  their 
erangelical  religion.  Hence,  from  the  very  first,  they  were  accustomed  to 
contribute  of  their  substance  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1820, — the  year  of  the  first  union, — ^that  she  deter- 
hiined  as  a  Church  to  adopt  a  mission  of  her  own.  '  And,'  says  Dr.  Thomson, 
in  his  history  of  the  Secession, '  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  has  become  a  tree. 
Canada  was  first  selected  as  an  appropriate  sphere  of  operation,  then 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad;  and  then,  as  the  first  step  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
the  shores  of  Old  Calabar.  Timid  men  trembled  and  doubted  as  each  new 
scene  was  measured  out,  but  the  growing  and  steady  munificence  of  the 
people  each  time  rebuked  and  dispelled  their  fears.  The  missionary  spirit 
was  seen  rising  every  year.  Sometimes  in  one  year  the  funds  increased  by 
thoosands.'  In  1847, — the  year  of  the  second  union, — the  Secession  Church 
^wasfonnd  to  be  supporting  a  staff  of  more  than  60  missionaries.  Since 
then  the  progress  of  her  missions  has  been  such  as  to  call  for  the  profoundest 
and  liveliest  gratitude  to  God.  At  this  moment,  as  we  learn  from  the 
eloquent  address  of  our  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  students  attending  the 
Diyinity  Hall,  delivered  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  printed  in  the  May  number 
of  onr  Missionary  Record^  she  has  no  fewer  than  68  stations,  reaching  from 
Trinidad  and  Jamaica  in  the  west,  to  India,  China,  and  Japan  in  the  east, 
and  to  Livingstonia,  Calabar,  and  Caffreland  in  the  south,  in  which  *  are 
labouring,  while  we  wake  and  we  sleep — for  the  sun  never  sets  upon  these 
workers — 49  ordained  European  missionaries,  20  other  European  mission- 
aries, besides  295  educated  native  agents,'  in  all  364.  The  contributions  of 
the  Church,  too,  for  specifically  missionary  enterprise  among  the  heathen, 
were  never  larger  than  they  are  to-day.  In  the  statement  of  the  Synod's 
treasurer,  which  will  be  found  in  the  April  Record^  the  sum  contributed  for 
foreign  missions  during  the  year  1876  is  stated  as  £45,897,  17p4dn.^^ 
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the  expeDditnre  as  £46,232.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  onr  two  sister 
Churches  are  distinguished  by  increasing  liberality  towards  the  cause  of  God 
among  the  heathen,  though,  perhaps,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  cherishing  a 
special  sense  of  gratitude  to  God  for  giving  to  the  members  of  our  Chiircli 
the  grace  of  liberality  in  such  measure  as  to  enable  them  to  occupy  the 
foremost  place  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,*  and  to  continue  doing  bj 
their  example  what  they  have  all  along  been  privileged  to  do,  viz.  provoke 
their  fellow-Christians  unto  love  and  good  works.  And  may  He  who  hath 
said,  *'  The  silver  and  the  gold  are  mine,'  and  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts 
of  men,  so  increase  His  people's  wealth,  and  multiply  their  gifts,  not  in  one 
particular  branch  of  the  Church  alone,  but  in  all  branches  and  sections,  that 
the  ancient  oracle  of  Isaiah,  which  he  spake  about  the  gospel  Church,  may 
be  at  length  fulfilled-—'  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves 
to  their  windows  ?  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  first,  to  bring  Thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with 
them,  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
because  He  hath  glorified  Thee.'  May  the  good  Lord  hasten  it  in  His 
time.*    Amen. 
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{Concluded.) 

Before  all  out-of-door  occupations  and  interests,  however,  in  Mrs.  Fletcher's 
estimation,  were  her  husband  and  children.  It  is  interesting,  and  may  be 
useful,  to  see  her  plans  and  ways  with  her  children.  There  is  so  much  unin- 
telh'gent  hving  at  random  in  this  respect,  that  the  experience  of  a  wise, 
observant,  and  rational  woman  on  such  an  important  matter  is  valuable. 
She  says :  '  I  do  not  remember  to  have  had  any  stirrings  of  worldly  vanity 
or  ambition.  My  delight  in  feeling  that  my  sympathy  in  my  husband's 
pubHc  feelings  contributed  much  to  his  happiness,  and  my  just  pride  in  the 
lofty  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the  aflfectionate  kindness  of  his  heart 
towards  me  and  our  children,  formed  my  happiness.  These  children,  too, 
were  my  '*  mirth  and  matter."  I  was  wrapped  up  in  them ;  and  though  1 
never  could  command  the  patience  that  qualified  me  to  be  their  teacher,  1 
delighted  in  making  them  my  happy  and  confidential  companions.  I  seldom 
required  to  use  any  other  punishment  for  their  offences  than  exiling  them 
from  the  sitting-room,  and  they  became  very  contrite  in  the  nursery.  My 
principle  of  education  was  sympathy  and  truthfulness  in  my  dealings  with 
them.'  Again :  '  My  daughters  went  on  vnth  their  school-room  education 
under  Miss  Rattray's  tuition.  And  here  I  must  enter  my  protest  against 
any  one's  continuing  to  tolerate  such  faults  in  a  governess  as  may  interfere 
with  the  happiness  of  children.  Miss  Rattray  was  truthful,  pious,  consi- 
derate of  the  poor,  and  very  industrious ;  but  she  had  a  sternness  and  want 
of  sympathy,  a  harshness  of  nature  which  made  the  schoolroom  irksome, 
and  which  was  alike  unfavourable  to  the  temper  and  to  the  happiness  of  the 
children.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  inflict  on  them  this  unnecessary  disci- 
pline, and  I  have  often  regretted  it.    It  was  my  custom  then  (not  a  very 

*  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch—Income  from  all  sources  (1876)        .  £378,268  10    4 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ......    666,196  10    4 

Established  Church— Total  coDtributions  in  1876      .  .  .    384,106  15    2 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  Dr.  Scott's  report  on  general  statistics  at  last  Synod ; 
James  A.  Campbell's  report  of  Committee  on  Christian  Liberality,  laid  before  the  Assembly 
in  May ;  and  the  report  of  the  Fiuance  Committee  submitted  to  the  Free  Assembly  by  Hr. 
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common  one  with  Edinburgh  ladies)  to  walk  with  the  children  before  break- 
fast, they  taking  their  little  tins  to  get  milk  at  a  dairywoman's  field  on  the 
Qaeensferry  Road.  I  liked  to  caltivate  in  them  an  early  taste  for  simple 
habits  and  simple  pleasures.  These  morning  walks  in  spring-time  were  an 
emancipation  from  school-room  rigidity,  which  they  and  I  enjoyed  together 
exceedingly.'  And  again :  '  If  I  had  any  system  in  education,  it  was  to  lay 
as  little  restraint  as  was  consistent  with  their  good  on  the  wishes  and  pur- 
suits of  my  children.  They  equally  shared  my  sympathy  and  confidence. 
I  had  no  pleasures  which  they  did  not  share,  no  amusements  in  which  they 
did  not  take  part.  I  thought  that  in  making  them  happy  I  should  make 
them  good ;  but  I  think  I  erred  in  encouraging  amusements  of  too  exciting 
a  character, — such  as  private  theatricals  and  recitations.  In  dear  Grace 
they  had,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  increase  an  excessive  sensibility  and 
enthusiasm  of  character,  which,  while  it  made  her  a  most  attractive  and 
delightful  human  being  to  every  one  who  conld  appreciate  her  refined  taste 
and  varied  talents,  would,  had  she  lived,  have  made  her  too  susceptible  to 
the  disappointments  of  life.  I  think  I  did  not  help  my  children  sufficiently 
to  strengthen  their  minds  by  self-discipline ;  and  though  I  endeavoured  to 
teach  them  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  stilF  I  think  their  rehgious  home-teach- 
ing was  too  vague  and  unsystematical  to  impress  habits  of  self-restraint  and 
self-government  from  the  fear  of  offending  God  constantly  on  their  minds. 
To  girls  educated  at  home  this  is  not  an  unsafe  religious  education ;  but  to 
sons,  educated  as  all  men  are  by  the  world,  it  is  not  strict  enough  to  enable 
them  to  avoid  the  seductions  of  the  passions,  and  the  evils  of  bad  example 
to  which  they  are  so  soon  exposed.* 

Now,  when  there  are  so  many  reviews  that  their  name  may  bo  said  to  be 
legion,  we  can  hardly  realize  the  interest  felt  by  the  Reform  party  in  the 
launching  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  the  very  sight  of  whose  blue  and  yellow 
cover  could  send  a  thrill  to  the  hearts  of  its  readers.  For  the  Fletchers  it 
had  a  double  attraction,  as  not  only  did  they  sympathize  with  the  principles 
advocated,  but  they  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the  earliest  contributors. 
Among  these  were  Henry  Brougham,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Dr.  John  Thomson, 
Mr.  John  Allen,  Francis  Horner,  and  James  Grahame.  In  connection  with 
this,  Mrs.  Fletcher  tells  us  that '  the  authorship  of  the  different  articles  was 
discussed  at  every  dinner-table ;  and  I  recollect  a  table-talk  occurrence  at 
our  house  which  must  have  belonged  to  this  year  (1802).  Mr.  Fletcher, 
though  not  himself  given  to  scientific  inquiry  or  interests,  had  been  so  much 
struck  with  the  logical  and  general  ability  displayed  in  an  article  of  the 
young  Review  on  Professor  Black's  Chemistry^  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  few , 
guests,  of  whom  Henry  Brougham  was  one,  he  expressed  an  opinion  (while 
in  entire  ignorance  as  to  the  authorship)  to  the  effect  that  the  man  who 
wrote  that  article  might  do  or  be  anything  he  pleases.  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
was  seated  near  me  at  table,  stretched  eagerly  forward  and  said,  "  What, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  be  anything!  May  he  be  Lord  Chancellor?"  On  which  my 
husband  repeated  his  words  with  emphasis,  '*  Yes,  Lord  Chancellor,  or  any- 
thing he  desires."  This  opinion  seems  to  confirm  Lord  Cockbum's  words  in 
another  place,  concerning  the  young  Henry  Brougham  of  the  Speculative 
Society,  that  he  even  then  "  scented  his  quarry  from  afar." ' 

These  social  gatherings  of  the  elite  of  Edinburgh  society  Mrs.  Fletcher 
^lijoyed  greatly.  Speaking  of  the  winter  of  1811,  she  says, — 'It  was  not 
marked  by  any  home  event  that  I  can  specially  remember,  except  that  our 
son  Miles's  attendance  at  the  Moral  Philosophy  class  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  was  the  means  of  making  us  acquainted  with  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
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who  had  the  year  before  been  appointed  saccessor  to  Dugald  Stewart.  Mrs. 
E.  Hamilton  was  still  resident  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  her  hoase  we  always 
fonnd  most  agreeable  society,  as  well  as  at  that  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggao, 
who  two  years  before  had  established  herself  in  Edinburgh,  proving  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  little  cu'cle.  The  society  of  Edinburgh  at  that  time  was 
delightful.  The  men  then  most  distinguished  in  social  interconrse,  alike  by 
literary  reputation  and  amiable  manners  iii  society,  were  Walter  Scott,  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  Pro- 
fessor Playfair,  Mr.  Pillans,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alison.  A  little  before  this 
time,  the  forms  of  social  meetings  had  somewhat  changed  from  what  they 
were  when  I  knew  Edinburgh  first.  Large  dinner  parties  were  less  frequent, 
and  supper  parties — I  mean  hot  suppers — were  generally  discarded.  In 
their  place  came  large  evening  parties  (sometimes  larger  than  the  rooms 
could  conveniently  hold),  where  card-playing  generally  gave  place  to  music 
or  conversation.  The  company  met  at  nine  and  parted  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  handed  about  at  nine,  and  the  quests  sat  down  to  some 
light  cold  refreshments  later  on  in  the  evening;  people  did  not  in  these 
parties  meet  to  eat,  but  to  talk  and  listen.  There  you  would  see  a  group 
(chiefly  of  ladies)  listenmg  to  the  brilliant  talk  of  Mr.  Jeffrey ;  in  a  different 
part  of  the  room,  perhaps,  another  circle,  among  whom  were  pale-faced, 
reverential-looking  students,  lending  their  ears  to  the  playful  imaginative 
discussions  of  Dr.  Brown ;  while  Professor  Playfaii*  would  sometimes  throw 
in  an  ingenious  or  quiet  remark  that  gave  fresh  animation  to  the  discourse. 
On  other  occasions  old  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  enliven  the  conversation  with 
anecdotes  of  men  and  manners  gone  by.  It  was  this  winter  that  Mrs. 
Apreece  and  Mrs.  Waddington  divided  the  admiration  of  the  Edinburgh 
circles  between  them — ^the  one  attractive  by  the  vivacity  of  her  conversation, 
the  other  by  her  remarkable  beauty  and  the  grace  of  her  manners.  Her 
eldest  daughter,  then  an  intelligent  girl,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Baron 
Bunsen.  I  may  remark  that  it  was  in  this  society  that  Lord  John  Russell, 
then  an  inmate  of  Professor  Playfair's,  used  to  spend  some  of  the  evening 
hours  that  he  could  spare  from  hard  study.  The  enlightened  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Playfair's  mind,  when  brought  into  close  contact  with  his  own  youthful 
aspirings,  may  have  contributed  to  give  Lord  John^  mind  that  high  tone  of 
political  morality  for  which  he  has  since  been  so  distinguished.' 

By  and  by  came  the  time  (which  always  strikes  one  as  so  touching  in  the 
history  of  families)  when  Mrs.  Fletcher's  children  began  to  separate.  The 
eldest  daughter  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  worldly  circumstances 
soon  after  got  involved,  and  consequently  they  seem  to  have  lived  for  the 
most  part  under  a  cloud.  This  Mrs.  Fletcher  felt  keenly.  It  was  her  first 
great  misfortune;  but  when  very  soon  the  shadow  fell  more  darkly,  she  felt 
how  wrong  she  had  been  in  repining  at  the  dealings  of  God  with  her.  This 
greater  sorrow  was  the  death  of  her  second  daughter,  a  girl  highly  gifted 
by  nature,  and  very  dear  to  her  mother.  Twice  again  in  the  course  of  her 
life  did  death  come  knocking  at  her  gate,  first  for  her  husband,  who  passed 
away  peacefully  at  a  good  old  age,  after  a  life  of  prolonged  usefulness,  and 
then  for  the  eldest  son;  Miles,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  a 
long  illness,  which  was  endured  with  resignation  and  even  cheerfulness,  and 
was  greatly  blessed  to  him.  His  mother,  in  writing  of  him  to  an  absent 
daughter  after  his  death,  says, — '  I  could  fill  volumes  with  what  is  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  about  our  dear,  dear  Miles,  but  I  cannot  now.  I  will 
send  you  a  little  memorial  of  him  when  time  has  mellowed  my  grief.  It  will 
then  be  soothing  to  me  to  remember  him  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  his 
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youth,  but  he  improTed  in  character,  in  real  life^  every  year  he  lived ;  sick- 
ness and  disappointment  in  his  hopes  of  worldly  prosperity  most  certainly 
fixed  his  heart  on  God.  He  read  his  Bible  mach,  and  there  was  a  glowing 
light  over  his  wasted  features  which  showed  the  peace  within/  Then  her 
remaining  two  daughters  were  married — one  to  Dr.  Davy,  brother  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  the  other  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  well  known  in  connection 
with  Arctic  exploration.  Thus,  of  all  the  six  children  she  had  lived  in  and 
for,  only  one  remained  (her  son  Angus)  unoccupied  with  other  family  ties. 

I  have  known  people  who,  when  their  immediate  interests  vanish,  particu- 
larly when  quenched  in  the  darkness  of  death,  give  themselves  up  to  a 
hopeless  state  of  despondency ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  blame  them — ^the 
heart  knows  its  own  bitterness ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  Mrs.  Fletcher.  No 
doubt  she  knew  that  even  crosses  from  His  sovereign  hand  were  blessings  in 
disguise,  but  also  she  felt  all  along  that,  though  much  had  been  taken,  much 
had  been  left,  and  her  affections  flowed  readily  into  new  channels,  and  her 
remaining  children  and  grandchildren  found  that,  instead  of  leaning  on  them 
for  support,  she  was  a  stronghold  of  encouragement  and  assistance  always 
at  hand. 

We  find  her,  after  her  husband's  death,  giving  up  her  own  house,  and 
moving  here  and  there,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  as  she 
thought  best,  to  help  one  here,  or  enjoy  the  society  of  another  there.  So  we 
find  her  going  off  to  Tadcaster,  to  cheer  the  lonely  age  of  the  aunt  who  had 
acted  a  mother's  part  to  her.  Then  taking  a  cottage  near  Rugby,  so  that 
a  grandson  might  attend  Dr.  Arnold's  school,  whose  society,  along  with  that 
of  his  wife,  she  enjoyed  intensely,  and  whose  untimely  death  she  mourned  not 
less  intensely.  Then  she  is  heard  of  in  Paris,  where  she  went  along  with  the 
Dayys.  Writing  about  this  visit,  she  says, — '  I  must  leave  Mary  to  give  you 
the  sequel  of  our  adventures  in  Paris ;  she  alleges  I  did  not  enjoy  it  suffi- 
ciently. The  fact  is,  it  excited  me  too  much.  I  never  felt  myself  old  till  I 
went  to  Paris.  I  wanted  to  find  people  to  talk  to  me  about  the  Federation 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  about  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  the  scenes  that  took 
place  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  but  I  could  find  no  one  who  knew  or  cared 
about  them.'  Te;i  years  before,  when  fifty,  she  had  heard  with  amused 
surprise  that  she  had  been  called  '  the  old  lady  ;*  but  now  it  came  home  to 
her,  not  however  with  a  feeling  of  any  of  its  infirmities,  as  shortly  after  her 
return  she  undertook  the  charge  of  her  grandchildren  in  Edinburgh,  to  let 
then:  father  go  abroad  for  his  health.  Then,  when  relieved  of  this  charge, 
she  returned  to  her  aunt,  who  again  revived  under  her  care. 

As  it  happened  at  this  time,  an  election  took  place  at  York.  It  was 
shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  the  excitement  was  intense, 
and  Mrs.  Fletcher  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
a  youth  of  twenty,  was  on  the  hustings,  and  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  the 
Liberal  candidate  immensely.  In  1832  she  returned  to  Edinburgh.  That 
was  the  time  of  the  first  election  under  the  Reform  Bill.  What  a  triumph 
for  those  who  had  wrought  so  long  and  suffered  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
liberty !  Mrs.  Fletcher,  like  some  of  the  Roman  matrons  of  old,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Hamilcar,  when  he  led  the  youthful  Hannibal  to  the  altar  and  made 
him  swear  eternal  enmity  to  the  foes  of  his  country,  used  to  take  her  grand- 
sons to  the  hustings  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  tell  them  how  their 
father  and  grandfather  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  day  in  the  history  of 
their  country's  freedom. 

Next  we  find  Mrs.  Fletcher  taking  lodgings  for  three  months  at  the  lakes, 
and  luxuriating  in  the  lovely  scenery  there,  and  in  the  society  of  Wja^dswortii 
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and  his  wife,  Southey  and  his  sister,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold.  Theo,  with 
no  certain  place  of  abode,  but  ready  for  whatever  might  turn  up,  she  gare 
up  house  and  lodgings  and  everything  but  a  one-horse  carnage,  in  which 
she  travelled  about  for  some  months,  settling  down  for  a  short  time  here 
or  there  as  taste  and  circumstances  suggested.  About  this  time  she  made  a 
pilgrimage  to,  and  stayed  a  month  in,  her  native  village.  There  seems  a  strong 
tendency,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Horace,  or  rather  as  old  as  human  nature,  in 
people  when  they  grow  old  to  visit  the  scenes  of  their  early  life,  only  to  find 
that  there,  as  elsewhere,  all  is  changed,  and  not  only  that  the  place  that  once 
knew  them  knows  them  no  more,  but  that  even  they  do  not  know  it.  She 
says :  ^  It  is  strange  that  the  month  I  spent  at  this  time  in  my  native  village 
did  not  strengthen  in  the  least  the  reminiscences  of  my  childhood  and  youth. 
I  had  lived  so  intensely  during  the  fifty  years  I  had  left  that  now  almost 
ruinous  house  where  I  was  born,  and  had  left  at  eighteen,  that  it  was  more 
identified  with  my  imagination  as  what  it  then  was,  cheerful  and  neat,  with 
its  trim  garden  in  front,  gay  with  flowers  and  its  well-trained  fruit-trees  on 
the  walls,  and  its  abundant  orchard  behind,  than  now  in  its  forlorn,  ahnost 
uninhabitable  state.  ...  It  was  mournful  for  me  to  feel  that  I  was  the  last 
survivor  of  that  once  cheerful  village.' 

Notwithstanding  this,  she  shortly  after  set  out,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  on 
what  she  calls  '  a  little  tour  to  Switzerland,'  and  enjoyed  it  greatly.  After 
her  return,  her  time  was  mostly  spent  at  a  small  property  called  Lancrigg,  in 
the  Lake  district,  the  purchase  of  which  was  negotiated  for  her  by  Words- 
worth, diversified  by  occasional  visits  to  Edinburgh.  During  one  of  these 
visits  she  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Chalmers.  She  says  of  this,—*  It 
was  one  of  our  greatest  gratifications  during  this  visit  to  Edinburgh  to  hear 
Dr.  Chalmers  address  his  humble  congregation  in  the  Tanners'  Warehouse 
in  the  West  Port,  where  he  has  assembled  a  ragged  school  for  week-day 
teaching,  and  it  is  used  as  a  place  of  worship  on  Sundays.  It  is  near  the 
scene  of  the  Burke  murders.  The  persons,  old  and  young,  who  are  gathered 
together  there,  never  probably  before  heard  the  Word  of  God,  or  were 
taught  to  feel  their  relation  to  Him  as  immortal  beings.  We  breakfasted 
with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers  at  Morningside  the  day  after  he  completed  his 
sixty-sixth  birthday.  His  morning  prayer  was  beautiful ;  one  of  its  petitions 
I  remember,  "  Give  us,  0  Lord,  such  holy  dispositions  on  this  side  of  death 
as  may  fit  us  for  the  blessedness  Thou  hast  prepared  on  the  other  side  of 
death  for  those  who  love  and  do  Thy  truth  here  in  holiness  of  mind." '  Of 
his  conversation  she  remarks :  '  Dr.  Chalmers  spoke  with  great  interest  of  the 
lakes  and  of  Wordsworth,  asking  many  questions  about  him,  and  retoming 
to  it  when  other  subjects  were  introduced.  He  said  he  took  a  walk  from 
Fife  to  Westmoreland  in  1797,  and  he  afterwards  visited  Rydal  Mount  in 
1817.  He  said,  "  I  always  felt  attracted  to  Wordsworth  by  his  love  for  the 
common  people."  In  speaking  of  Grasmere  he  said,  with  a  sweet  glow  of 
countenance  for  a  man  of  sixty-six,  "  There  is  an  intense  loveliness  about 
that  place."  He  spoke  very  warmly  of  Dr.  Arnold's  sermons,  and  said  they 
contained  evangelical  doctrine  without  the  phraseology  which  often  weakens 
the  effect  of  the  most  important  truths.' 

As  years  rolled  on,  they  began  to  tell  even  on  Mrs.  Fletcher's  vigorous 
frame,  and  sometimes  she  was  distressed  by  a  feeling  of  confusion  and  hurry 
in  her  head.  She  would  awake  as  with  the  feeling  of  a  person  setting  out 
on  a  journey,  having  forgot  some  necessary  preparation,  and  havmg  but 
little  time  to  get  ready.  Was  this  a  touching  'survival'  of  the  many 
journeys  she  had  prepared  for,  or  was  it  a  strange  foreslplowing  of  thelast 
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long  journey  now  drawing  inevitably  near?  For  it,  however,  happily  her 
preparations  were  made.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  says :  '  I  don't  suppose 
Dr.  Davy  thinks  there  are  any  alarming  symptoms  in  my  present  case  of 
infloenza ;  but  on  the  very  borders  of  eighty-four,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
I  am  walking  through  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  God  be  praised 
I  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me ; 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  Humbly  trusting  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  through  my  Redeemer,  I  have  no  fear  of  death,  except  the  mortal 
conflict ;  but  my  gracious  God,  whose  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  will  support  me  in  that  awful  hour.  I  will  trust 
in  Him,  whether  I  live  or  die,  for  ever  and  ever.' 

Ere  long  the  mortal  conflict  did  come,  but  not  as  she  had  feared.  Her 
prayer  was  heard.  She  passed  away  in  a  gentle  sleep  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  February  1858. 

Perhaps  no  more  touching  tribute  could  be  paid  to  her  than  by  giving 
The  Impressions  made  on  a  Granddaughter  as  a  Child:  'The  concern  she 
showed,  if  any  of  her  grandchildren  failed  in  due  deference  to  her,  never  had 
a  shadow  of  petty  exactingness,  but  was  always  plainly  for  themselves,  as 
being  a  defect  of  character  where  she  would  fain  have  seen  nothing  but 
good.  If  she  ever  fancied  there  had  been  the  least  trace  of  personal  vexa- 
tion in  the  most  deserved  reproof,  she  would  before  long  ask  a  little  girl's 
pardon  as  for  undue  vehemence,  to  the  delighted  wonder  of  the  rest,  and  the 
utter  melting  of  the  culprit  herself. 

'  Her  sympathy  with  the  young  in  all  their  joys  had  the  rare  quality  of 
not  requiring  that  the  joy  should  be  one  that  she  herself  would  have  chosen, 
her  imagination  always  helping  her  heart  to  enter  into  the  needs  of  widely- 
differing  characters.  Her  intuitive  wisdom  also  kept  her  from  expecting 
exact  agreement  with  even  her  most  cherished  forms  of  opinion,  content  if 
she  saw  any  kindling  of  enthusiasm  for  what  was  unquestionably  good,  any 
sign  of  quiet  dutifulness ;  and  many  who,  in  a  different  age  and  among  other 
surroundings,  may  have  been  led  to  varying  conclusions,  must  yet  feel  how 
much  of  any  love  of  goodness  and  hatred  of  evil  there  may  be  in  them,  was 
kindled  and  fostered  by  her.  How  much  of  the  delight  in  books,  and 
Nature,  and  human  life  came  to  them  through  the  touch  of  her  inspiring 
ardour!  Her  very  look  and  tone  amidst  the  simplest  country  pleasures 
could  teach  (unconsciously  at  the  time)  high  lessons  of  love  and  thankful- 
ness, so  that  an  afternoon's  nutting  by  the  stream;  an  evening's  stroll 
through  the  meadows  when  the  hog-bean  was  in  its  f)rime,  a  drive  home 
from  some  loving  family  gathering,  can  all  be  remembered,  after  nearly  forty 
years,  far  more  surely  than  the  mere  charm  of  the  outward  pictures.  Last- 
ing, too,  ought  to  have  been  the  impressions,  on  the  one  hand  of  honest 
indignation,  and  on  the  other  of  the  dignity  of  the  true  simplicities  of  Ufe, 
of  unselfish  frugalities,  and  most  unpretending  and  thoughtful  charities, — 
points  in  which  the  stately  "  matriarch,"  eloquent  on  some  theme  of  politics, 
or  poetry,  or  philanthropy,  still  kept  the  heart  of  the  little  Oxton  child. 

'  One  of  the  ways  in  which  she  tried  to  cherish  and  direct  little  children's 
natural  delight  in  giving,  was  by  making  the  power  and  the  permission  to 
bestow  alms  a  much-coveted  reward.  The  impression,  as  of  a  beneficent 
being,  she  made  even  on  the  youngest,  and  when  she  herself  was  a  very  young 
grandmother,  is  well  shown  by  the  recorded  words  of  a  tiny  brother  and 
sister,  who,  after  giving  the  history  of  a  happy  holiday  by  the  sea,  wound 
^p  with,  '^  Then  we  said  our  prayers  and  went  to  bed,  and  speaked  about 
God  and  grandmamma."  *  ^  , 
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On  her  seryants,  too,  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  a  singularlj  happy  influence. 
Herself  feeling  as 

^Eyer  in  the  Great  Taslnnaster's  eye,* 
she  tried  to  make  them  feel  that  she  was  not  only  their  mistress  bat  their 
friend.  Her  daughter  says, — ^^  The  feeling  so  common  with  servants  of  having 
a  separate  code  of  morals  for  themselves  and  their  masters,  was  one  she 
exceedingly  disliked.  She  endeavoured  to  make  them  feel  that  she  loved 
them  as  children  of  a  common  Master,  and  earnestly  desired  to  raise  them  to 
her  standard  of  feeling  and  action ;  and  where  she  was  understood  by  her 
domestics,  the  impression  she  made  on  them  was  as  permanent  as  on  ererj 
other  class  of  persons  she  associated  with.' 

While  she  lived,  Mrs.  Fletcher  exerted  a  happy,  elevating  influence  on  a 
very  large  circle,  and  now  that  she  is  gone,  the  record  of  that  life*  is  fitted  to 
have  a  widening  and  sweetening  effect  on  the  minds  of  all  into  whose  hands 
it  comes.  Like  a  beautiful  panorama,  it  spreads  out  before  the  reader, 
bringing  before  him  many  scenes  of  rich  and  varied  interest,  but,  unlike  a 
panorama,  it  does  not  end  in  blankness  and  vacancy.  Death,  as  regards  the 
Christian  life,  is  but  the  shifting  of  the  scene — '  Begun  on  earth,  'tis  perfect 
in  the  skies.'  I.  S. 


INSPIRATION  AND  MODERN  CRITICISM. 

BY  BEY.  ALEXANDEB  BOBB,  D.D. 

Now  that  the  views  of  the  modem  school  of  criticism  are  demanding 
admission  into  the  evangelical  Churches  of  this  country,  it  is  time  that  all 
should  know  what  they  are.  On  the  Continent,  churches  and  chairs  of 
theology  are  dependent  on  the  breath  of  kings  or  their  ministers :  the  free 
Churches  of  Britain  and  America,  providing  their  own  teachers,  can  protect 
themselves  and  the  truth  which  is  committed  to  their  keeping  as  a  sacred 
trust. 

The  modem  party,  as  represented  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  speak  so  plainly  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  ignorant  of 
their  views  and  aims.  If  the  living  Church  of  God  only  know  these,  she 
cannot  receive  the  representatives  of  them  into  her  house  or  bid  them  God- 
speed. We  have  to  thank  such  men  as  the  late  Dr.  Graf,  as  Professor 
Reuss  of  Strasburg,  Kuenen  of  Leyden,  Kayser,  Golgziher,  and  the  rest  of 
the  school,  for  working  out  the  principles  of  their  party  to  the  last  results. 
This  paper  is  intended  to  give  some  account  of  their  views  of  prophecy,  as 
these  are  stated  by  Kuenen  in  his  recent  work,  De  Profeten  en  de  Frofede 
onder  Israel.  The  author  tells  in  his  preface  that  the  work  was  suggested 
to  him  by  Dr.  Moir  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  in  preparing  it  he  had  in  view 
the  wants  of  the  English  public.  In  his  opening  chapter,  he  justifies  his 
undertaking  as  needed,  inasmuch  as  the  orthodox  writers  on  this  subject— 
Dr.  Payne  Smith,  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Delitzsch,  Tholuck,  Kueper, 
the  late  Professor  Hofmann  of  Erlangen,  and  others — ^admit  that  what  be 
calls  the  traditional  view  of  prophecy  is  one-sided  and  insufficient.  He 
states  fairly,  at  least  sympathetically,  the  view  of  prophecy  that  has  always 
been  held  by  the  living  Church,  and  which,  although  perhaps  not  alwajs 
correctly  formulated,  has  yet  really  been  a  part  of  her  creed.  Every  one 
knows,  he  says,  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  live  on  in  the  thankful  remem- 
brance of  their  own  people,  and  also  of  the  whole  of  Christendom,  while  the 

•  Autobiography  and  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Fletcher.    Bj  her  SuTTiving  Dangh^. 
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great  men  of  classic  antiqnitj  are  known  in  learned  circles.  Samnel  and 
EUjah,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  are  household  words  in  every  Christian  and 
Jewish  family.  The  reason  of  this  honour  and  admiration  are  not  far  to 
seek.  These  men  are  regarded  as  the  messengers  of  Ood,  and  their  words 
as  His  oracles.  They  arose  in  Israel,  and  to  Israel  they  spoke;  bat  as 
Heaven's  agents  in  realizing  the  great  redemption,  which  embraces  the  whole 
world,  they  have  as  mach  authority,  and  as  close  a  bond,  with  all 
Christendom.  He  credits  Christians  of  the  present  day  with  the  recognition 
of  a  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  mentions  two, 
—1st,  that  between  the  service  of  the  spirit  and  the  service  of  the  letter,  a 
difference  which  the  Old  Testament  recognises  as  well  as  the  New  (Jer.  vii. 
22, 23,  xi.  4 ;  Isa.  i.  11-16,  xzix.  13  ;  Eccles.  v.  1) ;  and  2d,  that  justification 
by  faith  has  come  in  the  room  of  justification  by  works,  although  Paul 
(Rom.  iii.  21,  and  4th  chapter)  shows  that  the  former  was  as  much  the  Old 
Testament  justification  as  it  is  that  of  the  New.  Yet  Professor  Euenen 
gives  to  orthodoxy  the  credit  of  seeing  essential  unity  in  the  face  of  all  this 
serious  discrepancy,  for  Christendom  brings  it  to  pass  that  the  demand  of 
the  law  is  fulfilled  in  those  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find  the  gospel  in  the  Old  Testament  itself. 
Not  merely  was  there  a  preparation  for  it ;  it  is  actually  there  present,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  prophets.  They  were  all  evangelists;  yea,  God  Himself 
preached  the  gospel  in  paradise.  Abraham  received  the  promise  that  in 
him  and  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  should  be  blessed.  Jacob  foretold  the 
coming  Shiloh ;  Balaam  saw  the  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  the  Sceptre  out  of 
Israel;  Moses  assured  the  fathers  that  God  should  raise  up  to  their 
descendants  a  Prophet  like  to  him  ;  and  David  was  blessed  with  the 
assurance  of  a  throne  on  which  his  Son,  the  Messiah,  should  sit  for  ever. 
After  the  kingdom  of  David  was  rent  in  two,  the  promise  was  ever  renewed ; 
the  faith  of  the  Church  in  Israel  was  fostered,  and  her  heart  consoled  amid 
the  calamities  that  befell  the  land  for  the  sins  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
were  not  the  true  Israel.  And  while  Micah  foretold  Immanuel's  birth  in 
Bethlehem,  and  Hosea  His  flight  into  Egypt,  Daniel  signified  the  year  of 
His  birth  ages  before ;  and  Malachi,  with  the  dying  breath  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  announced  His  forerunner. 

Kuenen  has  a  soul  to  feel  the  sublimity  of  the  view  he  thus  shortly 
sketches.  The  coming  Christ,  casting  His  sjiadow  before  from  the  very 
beginning  of  human  history,  promised  in  Eden  under  the  very  shade  of  the 
fatal  tree,  the  obscurity  that  shrouded  the  great  redemption  scheme  gradually 
vanishing,  till  the  Lord  stands  revealed,  to  the  joy  of  those  who  were  looking 
for  His  coming.  What  is  the  soul  worth  that  is  not  thrilled  by  a  picture  so 
noble  and  so  sublime  ?  And  the  author  thinks  it  not  strange  that  those 
who  are  possessed  with  this  view  should  look  on  every  other  as  leze- 
majesty. 

But  he  declares  his  adhesion  to  one  that  contradicts  this  in  all  that  is 
essential.  The  living  Church  has  always  held  that  God  handled  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  in  a  manner  specifically  different  from  any  other  men 
that  ever  lived.  Supernatural  inspiration  is  an  article  in  every  form  of  the 
evangelical  creed.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  in  no  sense  committed  to  any 
definition  of  the  mode  of  this  or  any  other  supernatural  phenomenon. 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  theologians  to  give  some  account  of  it ;  but 
if  these  be  all  utter  failures,  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  not  thereby  in  the 
smallest  degree  affected.  The  fact  remains  the  same,  that  God  so  handled 
these  instruments,  not  in  any  mechanical  way,  that  their  writings,  from 
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Beresbith  to  Amen — ^from  Gen.  i.  1  to  Rev.  xxii.  21 — are  the  word  of  God. 
It  is  this  view  that  the  party  which  Euenen,  Reuss,  and  others  represent, 
seek  to  combat  and  expel.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  distinctly  known, 
or  if  the  charge  be  untrue,  that  it  should  be  shown  to  be  so.  We  will 
rejoice  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  views  of  the  Nenet*  Kritik  regarding  the 
history  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  prophecy  in  particular,  can  live  in  any 
possible  logical  harmony  with  an  honest  belief  in  an  honest  inspiration. 
The  ^  modern  criticism,'  as  represented  on  the  Continent,  neither  need  nor 
seek  this  shield,  for  they  expressly  reject  the  view  of  inspiration  asserted  in 
Scripture,  and  held  by  the  Church,  which  takes  Scripture  fact  as  the  founda- 
tion and  substance  of  her  faith. 

Professor  Kuenen  thus  states  the  view  of  his  party  regarding  prophecy. 
To  them  it  is  the  most  important  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  religion,  bat 
on  that  account  just  a  human  phenomenon,  which  arose  in  and  was  addressed 
to  Israel.  Yea,  doubtless  it  was  from  God,  for  '  of  Him  are  all  things, 
and  we  in  Him ; '  and  '  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.'  Bat 
not  the  less  was  it  of  man,  of  Israel, — the  highest  outcome  of  the  spirit  or 
intellect  of  Israel, — and  therefore  a  testimony,  not  as  from  God  to  us,  bnt  of 
man's  wants  and  of  Israel's  peculiar  destination  to  '  seek  God  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him.'  It  was  also  a  preparation  for 
Christendom,  but  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  the  tradition  will 
have  it.  It  is  not  a  foretelling  of  events  from  the  life  of  Christ,  bnt  a  pre- 
paring of  the  soil  out  of  which  Christendom  should  grow, — a  prelude  to  the 
new  religious  creation  for  which  mankind  have  to  thank  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  same  view  was  stated  by  the  author  in  his  work,  ffistorisch-kritisch 
Onderzoek.  He  holds  that  there  was  no  specific  difference  between  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  God  on  the  religious  development  of  Israel,  and  that  which 
He  exercised  on  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the  second  part  of  that 
work  (p.  14),  he  says  that '  all  who  believe  in  a  living  God  know  that  His 
working — however  we  may  understand  it— is  not  confined  to  one  part  of 
mankind,  but  embraces  the  whole,  so  that  no  single  people  and  no  single 
person  is  excluded  from  it  for  a  single  moment.'  This  all-embracing  divine 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  ancient  peoples,  especially  in  their 
religious  development,  is  recognised  by  all.  But  one  cannot  distinguish  the 
divine  working  from  the  human,  so  as  to  be  able  to  show  where  the  first 
begins  and  the  second  ends,  and  vice  versd.  Although,  e.g.^  the  history  of 
Greece  is  recognised  as  the  theatre  of  divine  providence,  no  one  thinks  him- 
self justified  to  say.  There  God  worked,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  work ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand.  There  worked  the  spirit  of  Greece,  and  God  not. 
And  the  great  question  is  now,  Was  this  also  true  of  the  development  of 
Israel,  especially  of  their  religious  development  ?  A  negative  answer  seems 
to  Professor  Kuenen  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  supematuralism ;  a 
yes  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  theory  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs.  This  he  calls  the  organic  (organisch)  or  historico-critical  {his- 
torisch'kritisch)  theory.  But  wMle  he  denies  that  there  was  any  specific 
difference  between  God's  working  among  the  Israelites  and  His  working 
among  other  nations, — holding  that  He  actually  worked  among  them  all, 
especially  in  their  religious  development, — he  guards  against  the  misunder- 
standing that  this  view  obliterates  the  distinction  between  Israel  and  the 
other  nations,  or  denies  the  superior  excellence  of  the  religic^  of  Israel ;  for 
there  is  the  same  relative  difference  between  the  religion  of  fetish-wor- 
shippers, and  that,  for  instance,  of  Zoroaster.  This  is  made  to  rest  on  the 
fact  that  the  sacred  books  of  other  peoples,  which  are  now  better  known  to 
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literary  men,  disclose  much  that  is  excellent ;  so  that  the  Old  Testament 
cannot  establish  its  claims  to  a  divine  origin  on  the  ground  of  any  moral 
religious  superiority  over  them.  The  assertion  that  they  in  this  respect 
possess  a  superiority  that  is  not  human,  but  of  divine  origin,  is,  the  professor 
says,  supported  by  no  good  reasons.  JBCe  thinks  that  he  (p.  23)  sufficiently 
refutes  ^tbe*  earlier  opinion,  that  God  in  an  arbitrary  way  took  to  do  with  the 
development  of  Israel,  or  gave  fragmentary  communications  regarding  the 
future  to  the  -Israelitish  prophets.'  The  prophetic  phenomena  in  Israel  can 
be  explained  in  a  historico-psychological  manner;  and  thus  the  specific 
distinction  between  God's  messengers  in  Israel  and  those  among  other 
peoples  of  antiquity  falls  away,  and  the  organic  or  historico-critical  theory 
is  established. 

The  professor  emphasizes  his  opposition  to  the  supernatural  view.  He 
holds  that  prophets  of  different  ages,  yea,  of  the  same  age,  differ  in  their 
^  anticipations '  and  views,  yea,  even  oppose  one  another,  and  that  many  of 
their  predictions  or  '  anticipations '  have  remained  unfulfilled ;  and  that  facts 
like  these  exclude  entirely  every  supernatural  view  of  Israelitish  prophecy 
(p.  26).  The  phenomena  of  Israelitish  prophecy  are  explained,  he  holds,  by 
the  religious  character  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  as  this  developed  itself 
through  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  of  their  lot,  and  the  continued 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  prophets  were  genii  or  heroes  in  the 
department  of  religion  and  morals,  and  were  brought  forth  by  Israel  in  the 
same  sense  as  every  other  nation  produced  its  great  men.  They  differ  from 
the  great  men,  especially  from  the  prophets  of  the  other  Semitic  peoples, 
not  in  kind  but  in  degree.  This  difference  was  most  closely  connected  with 
the  high  excellence  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  must,  equally  with  this 
excellence  itself,  be  explained  by  the  providential  working  together  of  the 
intellect  and  history  of  the  people. 

The  same  view  is  taught  by  Ernst  Meier  in  his  Geschichted  er  Poettschen 
National-Literature  der  Hebrder^  published  in  1856: — 'Not  alone  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  but  the  prophets  of  Greece,  of  India,  and  of  other  nations, 
profess  that  a  god  spake  by  them.  The  contents  of  the  revelation  make  the 
only  difference  ;  for  in  itseff  prophecy  is  a  human  and  national  endowment 
as  well  as  poetry,  and  in  no  way  banished  to  the  soil  of  Palestine '  (p.  249). 
While  admitting  (p.  253)  that  the  prophetic  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is  so 
peculiar  that  no  other  people  has  anything  like  it  to  show,  yet '  the  Chinese, 
the  Persians,  the  Hindoos,  and  other  nations  had  their  founders  of  religion 
as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  and  these  are  not  to  be  separated  from  their  re- 
spective nationalities,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets. But  this  does  not  make  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  the  mere 
common  sayings  of  men.  Every  highly-endowed  poet  speaks  not  the 
common  words  of  men, — he  speaks  the  speech  of  the  gods,  as  the  ancients 
said.  So  it  is  with  the  poets  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
have  spirit  and  genius,  and  stand  high  over  the  common  mass  of  the  people. 
Yet  their  words  and  poems  remain  the  words  of  men ;  they  betray  this 
purely  human  and  national  origin,  and  only  thus  are  they  to  be  understood 
and  estimated'  (p.  264). 

Such  is  the  account  which  this  school  gives  of  the  religious  phenomena 
of  the  world,  including  that  which  the  Church  of  Christ  believes  to  have  a 
purely  divine  origin,  without  in  the  least  admitting  the  justice  of  the  nick- 
name which  this  party  give  to  her  view,  namely,  the  mechanical.  The 
Modem  Kritik  teaches  what  we  may  justly  call  a  theological  Darwinism. 
There  is  in  man  a  religious  something  that  has  developed  itselMnto  the 
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various  religions  of  the  world,  and  the  fonn  we  hare  in  Israel  and  in  Chris- 
tianity is  only  in  some  respects  a  superior  outcome.  The  Spirit  of  God  (for 
they  use  the  orthodox  term  in  a  new  sense)  works  equally  among  all  peoples, 
and  has  done  so  all  along,  at  the  same  time  coming  to  view  only  in  the  great 
persons  they  have  respectively  produced.  ' 

Truly  to  accept  this  view  implies  a  great  upturn.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  conceive  or  believe  that  the  one  Spirit  of  God  can  thus  be  the  guiding 
hand  of  all  these  developments,  from  fetishism  up  to  Zoroaster,  to  Moses, 
to  Christ.  The  feat  can  no  doubt  be  performed  by  some  minds.  Cicero 
wrote  that  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  but  there  are  those  who  will  say  it. 
So  there  is  nothing  so  absurd,  but  there  may  be  those  who  will  say  thej 
believe  it.  Some  of  the  scientific  theologians  of  the  Continent  were  saying 
lately  that  it  is  not  easy  at  first  to  conceive  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
as  mythical  and  non-historical,  but  effort  makes  it  possible. 

How  far  away  all  this  is  from  the  teaching  of  the  whole  book  of  God, 
hardly  needs  to  be  said.  The  Bible  is  liberality  itself  in  comparison.  The 
tradition  of  the  evangelical  Charch  is  broad ;  this,  like  all  spurious  broad- 
ness, is  essentially  narrow.  The  tradition  of  the  Church  gives  the  poorest, 
the  least  intellectual,  all  the  breadth  of  God — makes  it  all  his  own.  This 
boasted  liberality  really  takes  this  away,  and  gives  instead  the  narrowness 
of  human  genius!  The  tradition,  which  is  simply  the  Church's  well -attested 
title-deeds,  brings  God  Himself  near,  proving  His  nearness  by  appropriate 
evidence ;  this  pretentious  Kritik  gives  us  instead  the  guessings,  often  the 
vagaries,  of  '  great  personalities.'  These  were  admirable  in  many  things, 
and  we  do  not  undervalue  them ;  we  only  scorn  that  the  great  light  of 
heaven — ^the  great  personality  of  the  Spirit  of  God  speaking  in  the  prophets, 
and  God  Himself  manifest  in  flesh — should  be  reduced  to  mere  human 
dimensions,  and  shrouded  in  human  uncertainty.  It  is  certain  that  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  and  all  connected  with  what  we  confidently  call  the 
history  of  divine  redemption,  will  for  ever  refuse  to  have  this  party  as 
their  expounders.  And  it  is  equally  sure  that  any  faith  which  deserves 
the  name  of  Christian,  must  reject  this  view  as  being  thoroughly  opposed  to 
the  view  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  themselves,  and  therefore  essentially 
unscientific. 

.We  would  not  misrepresent  the  views  of  this  party.  Indeed,  we  have 
the  conviction  that  the  more  accurately  they  are  stated,  the  more  fully 
they  are  known,  the  better  and  the  safer.  Error,  like  poison,  is  most 
dangerous  in  small  doses,  when  neither  taste,  colour,  nor  smell  betrays  its 
presence.  The  modern  party — at  least  as  represented  on  the  Continent- 
deserve  to  get  the  credit  of  openness  ;  they  are  jubilant  and  jaunty.  They 
have  penetrated  the  fortress,  and  are  doing  as  they  like  with  the  old  defences. 
If  tradition  can  be  conquered  in  Britain  and  America,  their  victory  is  com- 
plete. No  doubt  the  best  answer  to  all  this  is  the  activity  of  Christian  work. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  stifle  the  faith  of  a  Christian.  He  may  be  perplexed, 
— he  may  not  know  what  to  say, — ^but  if  he  knows  whom  He  hath  believed, 
he  cannot  fail  to  stand  and  to  work  for  himself  and  others.  The  votaries 
of  these  views  are  not  the  most  active  in  Christian  enterprises  either 
in  Christendom  or  heathendom.  Only  the  old  faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
can  supply  fuel  to  the  fire  of  that  zeal  which  spends  and  is  spent  for  others. 
But  all  the  more  should  the  men  of  faith  seek  to  know  something  of  these 
views,  and  of  the  efforts  thtft  are  being  made  to  propagate  them  among  us. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  party  in  question,  really  as 
much  as  the  older  rationalistic  party,  out  of  which  they  have  sprung,  deny  the 
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supernatural  element  in  revelation.  The  division  of  this  party  which  works 
in  the  department  of  criticism,  makes  it  their  object  to  show  that  the  Bible 
is  simply  a  human  book, — divine  in  no  other  sense  than  the  works  of  great 
poets,  and  of  the  founders  of  religious  systems  in  general,  are  divine.  The 
effect  of  their  views  is  exacfly  the  same  as  that  of  their  predecessors.  If 
the  position  of  the  latter  may  be  Ukened  to  that  of  the  atheist,  the  position 
of  the  former  is  that  of  the  pantheist.  They  equally  deny  the  God  and  the 
Christ  of  the  Bible.  One  thing  the  lovers  of  the  truth  ought  to  avoid.  Some 
thmk  that  scientific  unbelief  can  be  won  over  by  surrendering  certain  points 
that  seem  unimportant.  This  attempt  has  been  made  with  no  advantage  to 
the  truth.  The  standpoints  of  the  Church  and  of  this  School  are  diametri- 
callj  opposed.  That  of  the  one  is  faith,  that  of  the  other  is  unbelief.  There 
is  no  middle  place  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  entire  surrender  of  our- 
selves to  God  and  the  adoption  of  His  opinion  about  all  that  He  has  given 
any  opinion  upon,  and,  on  the  other,  leaning  entirely  on  our  own  wisdom. 

Professor  Kuenen,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  view  of  his  party  is  as  attractive 
and  elevated  as  tlie  traditional  one,  and  has  as  much  importance  and  worth 
for  the  religious  life  of  men  as  the  one  he  seeks  to  expel.  If  so,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  its  enterprise  on  the  Continent.  Let  us  see  it  win  back 
the  populations  of  the  great  cities,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  etc.,  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  God, — ^let  us  see  the  enterprises  in  heathendom  it  shall  animate, — 
and  then  the  boast  shall  be  justified.  Nay,  Christianity  ceases  to  be  an 
inspiring  thing  if  the  supernatural  be  eliminated,  because  it  then  ceases  to 
be  the  true.  We  can  want  no  evidence  that  God  has  given  to  men  the 
Bible,  the  prophets.  Christ  Himself  has  said  a  great  deal  too  much,  if  it 
be  not  true  to  the  letter.  If  these  pretensions  had  been  infinitely  less, — ^if  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  had  been  only  like  that  of  the '  Sanscrit  Texts,' — then  we 
could  have  said  that  it  was  the  best  of  human  books,  and  Christ  the  best 
of  human  teachers ;  but  we  cannot  now  take  this  view  of  the  case.  It  seems 
to  imply  a  loose  morality,  that  a  book  or  a  man  can  make  any  amount  of 
high  and  false  pretensions,  and  yet  be  praised  for  pre-eminence  in  morality. 
Nay,  Thomas  Paine  was  more  right  when  he  scouted  the  Bible  as  an  insult 
to  the  God  in  whom  he  believed.  And  those  Jews  were  right  who  called 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  an  evil  man  and  a  blasphemer, — as  He  certainly  was,  un- 
less the  old  faith  of  the  Church  be  the  true  one.  The  pretensions  of  revela- 
tion, and  of  all  concerned  in  giving  it  to  man,  are  enough  to  condemn  or  to 
vindicate  it  and  them ;  and  with  these  they  must  either  stand  or  fall. 


SOME  OF  MY  IMPRESSIONS  ON  A  TRIP  TO  JAMAICA  AND  BACK. 

I  LEFT  on  the  8th  of  July,  about  ten  o^eloek  in  the  morning,  by  train  for  Liverpool, 
where  I  arrived  about  five  o^clock  afternoon. 

You  meet  with  queer  people  sometimes  in  travelling.  When  you  have  seated 
yourself  in  the  train,  and  have  had  time  to  look  into  your  neighbour's  face  opposite, 
these  questions  start  up  at  once  in  your  mind  :  *  Who  are  you  t ' — '  I  wonder  where 
you're  going ! ' — *  I  wonder  what  your  business  is ! ' — *  Have  you  any  certificates  of 
character  about  you? ' — *  Is  your  name  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson?  '  If 
you  happen  to  have  a  long  summer's  day  to  travel  with  the  same  people,  you 
geners^y  come  to  know  a  little  of  their  characters,  tastes,  pursuits,  and  eccen- 
tricities. From  the  conversation  of  my  fellow-passengers  I  learned  that  three 
of  them  were  interested  in  horse-racing.  They  had  just  been  at  some  sport  of  that 
kind,  and  were  in  h^h  glee  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  more  of  it  at  Liverpool. 
One  of  them  was  a  jockey,  or  else  his  cap  and  tight-fitting  corduroys  belied  liim. 
To  me  the  earnestness  of  these  men  in  t^eir  talk  was  wonderful    I  regretted  that 
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80  mncli  warm  human  interest  should  not  be  awakened  by  something  better.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  regarded  the  great  commandment  to  run  thus :  *  Thou  shalt  loye 
horse-racing  wiUi  all  thy  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind/  Little  boys 
love  hobby-horses  and  fun  :  I  do  not  see  that  if  the  horses  happen  to  hare  blood 
in  them,  the  merry-go-round  of  the  racecourse  is  fun  any  more  fit  to  occupy  the 
whole  reasonable  soul  of  a  grown-up  man. 

By-and-by,  and  very  strangely,  the  conyersation  took  a  theological  turn,  in 
the  course  of  which  one  of  the  men  declared  with  strong  emphasis  that  every  man 
carried  his  hell  in  his  own  bosom.  He  appealed  to  me  for  confirmation,  and  I  said 
I  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trutJi  in  his  remark.  I  do  not  believe  a  train 
ever  crosses  the  Border,  but  two  or  three  out  of  every  half-dozen  Scotchmen  in  it 
are  engaged  in  controversy  about  some  religious  or  theological  things. 

At  Carlisle  two  ship-captains  joined  us,  very  jolly  fellows,  not  at  all  like  M 
out  of  the  water.  From  the  lips  of  one  of  them  there  dropped  a  gem  of  English 
poetry,  which!  picked  up  and  have  carefully  preserved.  It  is  one  verse,  and  that 
verse  is  a  complete  poem.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  admire  more  the  rhythmical 
music  of  the  lines  or  the  simplicity  of  the  thought  which  they  contain.  You  will 
notice  that  there  is  here  none  of  the  misty  grandeur  which  characterizes  so  many 
of  the  much-quoted  Tennysonian  lines : 

^  From  WimUeton  to  Wambleton  is  fourteen  miles, 
From  Wambleton  to  Wimbleton  is  fourteen  miles, 
From  Wimbleton-  to  Wambleton,  from  Wambleton  to  Wimbleton, 
SiVom  Wimbleton  to  Wambleton  is  {ourteen  miles.' 

Repeat  the  satne  vene  for  chorus,  and  then  begin  at  the  beginning  again  as  often 
as  vou  please,  and  you  have  the  captain^s  song.  There  was  a  gO(^  deal  of  coarse 
talk  amongst  tiiese  men,  which  I  sucoessfiilly  interrupted  by  handing  round  a 
couple  di  religious  tracts  which  I  happened  to  have  with  me.  These  tracts  con- 
tained a  very  beautiful  poem,  entitled  'How  doth  death  speak  of  our  beloved?' 
The  effect  of  this  upon  my  feUow-passengers  was  instantaneous,  and  to  me  very 
striking.  No  thunderbolt  ever  startled  human  sinners  more.  They  were  silent  in 
a  moment ;  and  though  I  noticed  that  some  of  them  would  have  liked  to  indulge  in 
ridicule,  none  were  b^ld  enough  to  do  so.  They  took  and  read  the  tract  respect- 
fully, and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  not  a  rude  expression  fell  from  their  lips. 

We  arrived  safely  at  Liverpool,  which  may  be  called  a  city  of  sailors,  and  of 
sailors^  wives.  It  is  the  great  <]!apemaum  of  England.  I  am  afraid  it  does  not 
stand  any  higher  morally  than  the  ^Capernaum  of  old  did.  One  of  the  officers  on 
board  ship  told  me  that  it  was  swarming  with  sailors^  drunken  wives.  The  poor 
fellow  told  me  that  his  own  wife  was  one  of  them.  She  was  young  and  beautiful, 
— he  showed  me  her  carte^ — ^butwas  addicted  to  drink,  and  had  become  so  debased 
that  he  could  not  live  with  her,  and  had  no  desire  ever  to  see  her  again.  She  told 
lies,  of  course.  Every  strong  drinker  does.  He  could  place  no  dependence  on 
her.  He  had  often  tried  by  kindness  to  reform  her,  but  in  vain.  His  kindness 
was  only  abused,  and  she  remained  as  deceitful  and  debauched  as  ever.  He  told 
me  that  often  he  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  pain  of  his  bruised  heart  by  taking 
his  own  life,  so  much  of  the  agony  of  despair  did  that  wretched  woman  bring 
upon  him.  This  he  would  have  done  had  he  not  had  a  sister  whom  he  loved,— a 
sweet  Christian  girl, — who  wrote  to  him  encouragingly,  and  whose  fervent  prayers 
he  knew  were  offered  for  him  and  his  poor  wife  to  the  God  of  all  grace  and  con- 
solation. You  cannot  calculate  how  much  power  a  woman  has  in  this  earth  for 
good  or  evil.  If  that  city  of  seafaring  men  have  many  such  wives,  let  us  hope  it 
has  many  such  sisters  too. 

I  slept  a  night  in  Liverpool,  and  next  day  about  noon  went  on  board.  The  big 
ship  was  lying  midway  in  the  river,  which  is  very  broad  there.  A  small  steanaer 
conveyed  passengers  and  luggage  from  the  wharf  out  to  his  big  West  Indian 
brother,  ft  was  a  roasting  c^y.  We  were  bound  for  the  tropics.  If  the  beat  was 
so  tinbearable  at  Liverpo(3,  what  might  it  be  expected  to  be  in  those  sonthem 
regions  to  which  we  were  going  ?  GHhat  was  rather  a  serious  question  with  me,  for 
I  knew  that  my  head  could  not  endure  a  strong  sun ;  and  my  mends  had  expressed 
very  gloomy  anticipations  regarding  what  was  awaiting  me  if  I  tmdertook  such  a 
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journey  at  such  a  season  of  the  year.  One,  a  medical  man,  said  I  was  going  out  to 
Jamaica  to  get  fever  and  ague,  and  to  be  ruined  for  life.  Another,  also  a  medical 
man,  said  I  should  rather  go  to  Norway :  it  was  madness  for  me  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies.  Another  threaten^  me  with  earthquake  and  hurricane.  And  ahnost  all  of 
them  were  nearly  certain  that  if  I  did  not  get  snakebite  I  should  not  come  o£F 
without  a  dose  of  yellow  feyer.  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  by  whether  any  or  all  of 
these  calamities  overtook  me.  But  the  evil  prognostications  of  my  friends  certainly 
made  me  take  more  care  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  Accordingly  I  had 
provided  myself  with  everything  I  could  think  of  as  a  protection  from  the  sun.  A 
white  hat,  with  a  very  broad  brim  to  fit  on  it  when  I  pleased,  and  a  *  puggery,' — 
one  of  those  white  muslin  articles  for  winding  round  the  hat,  making  it  turban-like. 
In  Liverpool  I  bought  another  white  hat,  shaped  like  a  helmet,  and  also  a  white 
umbrella.  Thus  furnished,  I  thought  myself  ready  for  the  adventure,  having  done 
all  I  could  to  reduce  the  risk  of  danger  to  the  lowest  degree. 

For  a  while  there  was  great  confusion  on  the  deck  of  the  ship.  It  was  over- 
whelmed with  luggage,  and  overrun  completely  with  passengers,  so  distracted, 
some  of  them,  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  think  that  they  were  seeking  for  lost 
Ingg^e  as  seeking  their  lost  senses.  Turn  one  way,  and  you  stumbled  over  a  huge 
portmanteau ;  turn  the  other,  and  you  brushed  off  the  spectacles  of  the  owner  of 
it.  However,  after  a  time,  men  and  things  got  into  their  appointed  places,  and 
we  found  ourselves  gliding  slowly  out  of  the  river.  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  a 
good  cabin,  shared  by  another  gentleman,  with  two  berths  or  sleeping-places  in 
it.  Most  of  the  cabins  were  under  the  deck ;  ours  was  on  deck,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a  good  view  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Going  into  your  berth  for  the 
first  time,  you  feel  as  if  you  were  going  into  your  coffin,  minus  the  lid.  You  are 
boxed  in,  and  so  narrowly,  sometimes,  that  it  is  said  you  must  get  out  altogether 
and  go  in  afresh  if  you  want  to  turn  yourself  in  bed. 

Our  ship,  one  of  the  smallest  on  the  line,  had  new  machinery,  and  was  reputed 
a  good  and  fast  sailer.  As  we  were  going  out  of  the  river,  however,  we  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  one  steamer  after  another  come  up  behind  and  pass  on 
ahead  of  us.  The  explanation  was  that  we  had  bad  coal.  It  would  not  bum, 
and  of  course  could  not  make  water  boil  and  steam  rise.  The  colliers  were  on 
strike  in  Engluid,  and  the  coal-agent,  having  nothing  better  on  hand,  had  given 
us  a  mass  of  rubbish.  We  did  all  we  could  to  burn  it,  if  for  nothing  else  but 
simply  to  put  it  out  of  existence.  During  the  voyage,  I  heard  the  poor  cook  com- 
plain that  he  could  hardly  get  a  fire  up  sufficient  to  cook  our  food ;  and  instead 
of  getting  half-a-day^s  rest  on  Sunday,  the  slow  fires  deprived  him  of  any  rest  at 
all  I  wonder  if  the  high-minded  colliers  of  England  would  really  have  struck 
work  had  they  known  such  results  were  about  to  follow  ? 

What  is  a  ship  at  sea  ? — It  is  a  floating  prison,  wherein,  besides  being  a  prisoner, 
you  have  the  chance  of  being  drowned.  It  is  more  than  that :  it  is  a  little  world 
amid  the  waters,  with  about  the  same  relative  proportion  of  love  and  hatred,  hope 
and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  pain  and  pleasure,  health  and  sickness,  that  you  find  m 
the  big  world — or  the  big  ship,  rather — ^that  sails  so  regularly  and  quietly  round 
its  circular  course  in  the  sea  of  our  solar  system  and  the  ocean  of  immensity. 
Our  ship  might  be  regarded  as  a  small  epitome  of  the  world,  inasmuch,  also,  as  it 
had  among  its  passengers  representatives  from  most  of  the  chief  nations  of  the 
world.  Besides  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish,  we  had  French,  (Jerman,  Dutch, 
American,  Mexican,  East  IndUan,  and  West  Indian,  and  yet  there  were  not  more 
than  thirty  passengers  altogether. 

For  some  days  after  leaving,  we  had  a  rather  rough  sea,  and  most  of  the 
passengers  were  sick.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  that  illness,  and  lay  two  miserable 
days  in  bed  under  it.  I  don^t  know  that  any  one  has  ever  attempted  to  describe 
sea-sickness.  No  human  description  could  ever  do  justice  to  it.  If  I  were  put  on 
the  rack  for  a  definition,  I  should  say  it  was  a  prolonged  attempt,  often  rising  to 
desperation,  of  your  whole  inside  to  exchange  places  with  the  outside.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  that  must  be  felt  in  order  to  be  known.  The  misery  of  one 
thoroughly  sea-sick  is  so  great,  that  he  welcomes  the  prospect  of  death  as  a  relief 
to  his  distress.  And  yet  I  believe  that  where  there  is  real  danger  there  is  no  sick- 
ness.   A  man  may  be  lying  utterly  helpless  on  ^ip-board,  and  numerable  tp  a 
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seveiifold  extent,  and  may  be  -wishing  with  all  his  heart  that  he  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  but  let  a  cry  of  fire  arise,  or  let  the  ship  strike  a  rock,  and  the  grim 
king  Death  actnallj  come  near,  and  the  same  man  will  be  np  in  an  instant  as 
active  and  energetic  as  any  one  coold  be,  in  the  effort  to  save  that  life  which  a  few 
moments  before  he  felt  too  wretched  to  endore.  *  Skin  for  skin ;  yea,  all  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  giye  for  his  life.'  And  the  only  known  core  for  sea-sickness  is 
the  fear  of  death. 

While  you  lie  sick,  every  minute  seems  an  hour,  every  hour  a  day,  every  day  a 
week ;  and  you  do  not  know  but  that  the  sickness  will  lie  on  you  till  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  and  that  seems  an  eternity  in  length.  I  remember  during  those  two 
dreary  days  of  my  illness  how  melandioly  the  prospect  was  of  enduring  the  misery 
twelve  times  longer.  However,  in  two  or  three  days  I  began  to  recover  a  little. 
When  I  got  on  my  legs  again,  they  were  as  weak  under  me  as  two  straws,  and  my 
face  when  I  looked  at  it  in  the  glass  was  an  astonishment  and  a  terror  to  me.  It 
was  as  thin  and  ghostly  as  one  Siat  had  either  just  risen  from  the  grave  or  was 
about  to  enter  it. 

We  should  not  for  about  a  fortnight  get  to  Jamaica,  if  I  were  to  describe  the 
yarioas  characters  of  my  feUow-passengers  as  they  appeared  to  me,  and  the 
various  ways  in  which  we  contrived  during  the  voyage  to  make  the  time  pass 
pleasantly.  I  cannot  pass  over  these  altogether,  and  shall  treat  them  as  briefly 
as  I  can. 

The  most  important  and  indispensable  person  on  board  ship  is  the  captain. 
Perhaps  I  should  rather  say  the  cook,  for  he  that  has  command  of  the  stomachs  of 
his  fellow-creatures  may  be  said  to  have  command  of  almost  everything  else.  If 
you  wish  everything  to  go  wrong  in  a  house  or  a  ship,  let  the  food  be  badly  cooked 
The  peace  of  many  a  quiet  household  has  been  ruined  in  this  way,  and  I  believe 
from  the  same  cause  many  a  good  ship  has  been  wrecked.  Many  a  soul  has  been 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  just  because  his  wife  had  not 
the  sense  to  have  proper  meals  ready  for  him  when  he  came  in  hungry  and  weaiy 
from  his  work.  If  the  stomach  is  not  well  pleased  or  well  suited  with  what  it 
gets,  the  head  begins  to  ache,  the  temper  becomes  irritable,  and  a  small  trifling 
thing  will  cause  a  word  to  be  spoken  or  an  action  to  be  done  that  will  set  man, 
house,  or  ship  on  the  fair  way  to  destruction.  Fortunately  we  had  a  good  cook,  or 
I  believe  we  should  never  have  reached  Jamaica.  You  had  only  to  see  the  captain 
to  know  what  would  happen  if  he  should  be  displeased  at  dinner-time.  He  was 
almost  as  broad  as  an  ordinary  man  is  long ;  but,  being  taller  than  ordinary,  his 
longitude  was  greater  than  his  latitude.  He  was  evidently  a  good  eater,  and  had 
as  jolly  a  face  as  any  publican  could  wish  to  wear.  Like  most  fat  people,  he  was 
good-tempered  upon  the  whole,  and  could  be  very  surly  too  with  tiiose  whom  he 
did  not  like.  Altogether,  he  seemed  the  very  picture  of  a  ship-captain ;  had  a  voice 
that  almost  shook  the  vessel  from  end  to  end,  like  the  voice  of  the  sea-god  him- 
self ;  and  when  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  at  meals,  with  his  broad,  open,  red 
face,  broad  shoulders,  and  burly  frame,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  the  honour  of  old 
Neptune^s  presence  presiding  over  us. 

There  was  on  board  an  English  colonel  going  on  duty  to  Jamaica.  To  be  a  military 
man,  he  had  the  most  unsoldierly  bearing  of  any  I  ever  saw.  His  clothes  did  not 
seem  to  like  him,  and  his  Umbs  seemed  to  have  been  put  on  too  loosely.  However, 
I  found  him  a  very  quiet  and  intelligent  man.  His  wife,  I  think,  was  really  the 
colonel.  She  had  great  power  of  organization,  and  a  knack  of  bringing  everything 
and  everybody  into  requisition  to  serve  her  own  ends.  From  beginning  to  end  of 
the  Yoyage,  there  was  hardly  a  minute  when  somebody  was  not  going  or  returning 
in  the  way  of  servii:^  her.  She  was  only  half  sea-sick,  unfortunately,  and  was 
able  to  desire  one  thing  or  another,  and  had  the  full  use  of  her  tongue.  *  Mr. 
RoUey,  bring  me  a  pillow,  please.'  The  pillow  was  brought  instantly.  In  another 
minute  an  order  for  another  pillow.  Then  a  faint  shriek  would  come  from  her^ 
'Where  is  that  boy  Willy?  I'm  sure  he's  overboard! '  Then  there  would  be  a 
rush  made  by  half-a-dozen  passengers  after  the  missing  brat.  Of  course  he  was 
always  found  safe  and  soimd,  amusing  himself  in  some  corner  with  his  knife  or  a 
bit  of  strine.  No  sooner  was  the  fear  concerning  Willy  allayed,  than  something 
else  wantedk^  by  Mrs.  Colonel  made  the  rest  of  the  passengers  rise  and  move  hither 
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and  thither  or  swarm  about  her  person.  Her  head  was  too  high  or  too  low ;  she 
was  always  either  reclining  in  a  canvas  chair  somewhere  about  the  deck,  or  lying 
about  the  door  or  on  the  floor  of  her  cabin,  which  was  on  deck  and  next  to  mine. 
Her  head  fixed  by  half-a-dozen  hands  at  the  right  altitude,  she  must  next  change 
her  position  or  her  place.  She  will  sit  now,  or  walk  a  little  bit,  or  she  will  Ue 
down  where  there  is  less  wind ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  she  is  settled  in  a  lee  comer, 
with  chaur,  pillows,  rugs,  and  all  the  other  et-ceteras  of  comfort  to  her  mind,  the 
sun  peeps  at  her,  and  she  must  change  again.  And  so  the  wearisome  ceremony 
went  on,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  week  after  week ;  only,  as  we  got  into 
hotter  weather,  her  wants  became  more  numerous,  her  commands  more  exacting, 
and  they  were  not  so  easily  obeyed.  It  was  strange  to  me  that  the  members  of 
this  family — and  there  were  seven  altogether — seemed  scarcely  ever  to  think  of 
helping  one  another.  The  colonel  and  the  others,  who  were  able  to  go  down 
below  to  meals,  coolly  took  their  food,  and  allowed  several  of  the  passengers  to 
make  uncomfortable  voyages  up  and  down  stairs  in  order  to  serve  Mrs.  Colonel 
and  two  or  three  sick  children  with  something  delicate  in  soups,  or  meats,  or 
sweets.  Perhaps,  as  they  had  become  accustomed  to  life  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  every  Englishman  has  a  servant  to  brush  the  flies  from  his  nose,  they 
thought  it  was  none  of  their  business  to  serve  one  another  if  anybody  else  could 
be  got  to  do  it.  Like  most  soldiers*  families,  they  had  no  rest  for  any  long  time 
in  one  place,  but  had  always  been  on  the  move,  and  had  been  in  almost  all  the 
British  military  stations  abroad.  The  colonePs  wife,  though  a  little  too  fussy  and 
exacting,  was  after  all  a  very  intelligent  and  good  woman.  She  was  a  pious 
woman,  and  had  shown  it  practically  in  her  good  offices  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  Crimea,  in  India  during  the  mutiny,  and  in  France  during  the  late  war. 
She  had  been  associated  with  the  famous  Florence  Nightingale,  and  had  a  red 
cross  of  honour  which  had  been  given  to  her  for  her  services.  She  and  I  got  on 
very  well  together,  and  we  had  often  yeary  pleasant  talks  on  religious  and  secular 
affairs. 

You  spend  your  time  on  shipboard  in  reading,  talking,  walking  for  exercise  (if 
the  motion  of  the  ship  is  not  too  great  to  make  that  pleasant  or  possible),  eating, 
and  sleeping.  In  warm  weather,  you  cannot  lie  in  bed  after  daylight  in  the 
morning.  You  get  up  about  five  o'clock,  and  if  you  want  a  marine  baSi  you  can 
have  it  at  the  hose  with  which  the  sailors  are  washing  the  deck.  The  deck  is 
washed  and  scrubbed  every  morning,  and  made  more  beautifully  clean  and  white 
than  you  will  find  any  floor  in  Scotland.  The  hose  is  similar  to  that  of  a  fire- 
engine,  and  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  sea  by  steam.  Several  of  the 
passengers,  myself  included,  had  the  luxury  of  this  free  and  easy  bath  every 
morning.  There  was  a  bath-room  below  in  the  cabin,  but  rarely  you  could  get 
the  use  of  it  without  much  delay  and  trouble.  After  your  bath  you  can  walk 
about  and  enjoy  the  deliciously  cool  air,  if  the  deck-scrubbing  process  is  far 
enough  advanced  to  give  you  room.  From  six  till  half -past  six  you  may  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  if  you  wish  it.  Then  you  amuse  yourself  in  the  best 
way  you  can  till  eight  o'clock,  when  a  bell  rings  to  tell  you  that  breakfast  will  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour.  When  you  get  near  the  tropics,  the  sun  begins  to  be  very 
hot  about  eight  o'clock.  Indeed,  I  heard  the  captain  one  day  say  that  he  always 
felt  the  heat  most  between  eight  and  eleven.  I  suppose  that  the  atmosphere  being 
purer  in  the  morning,  the  sun's  rays  have  less  to  intercept  them  or  moderate  the 
fierceness  of  their  heat  By  about  eleven,  vapours  begin  to  collect ;  and  although 
the  actual  strength  of  the  sun's  rays  is  greater  farther  on  in  the  day  when  it  is 
overhead,  yet  the  veil  of  moisture  in  the  air  acts  like  a  thin  umbrella  to  keep  them 
off.  My  experience  afterwards  in  Jamaica  agreed  with  the  captain's.  I  was 
alwajrs  most  oppressed  by  the  heat  from  about  eight  a.m.  till  eleven. 

At  half-past  eight  the  bell  rings  again  to  intimate  that  breakfast  is  ready.  You 
have  got  past  your  sickness,  and  the  sea  air  has  given  you  a  good  appetite.  You 
go  down  stairs  to  the  saloon.  The  passengers  are  supposed  to  be  ranged  on  either 
side  next  the  captain  according  to  their  importance.  You  take  the  seat  allotted 
you,  or  rather  you  take  the  best  seat  you  can  get,  for  the  passengers  are  usually 
allowed  to  fall  into  seats  at  the  table  according  to  the  estimate  they  form  of  their 
own  importance.    No  blessing  is  asked  at  meals.    I  was  surprised  atthis,  for  I 
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liad  been  led  to  beliere  that  this  was  always  done,  especially  if  there  was  any 
clergyman  at  table  to  do  the  duty.  It  all  depends  on  the  religions  tastes  of  the 
captain.    Oar  captain  had  no  such  tastes. 

(To  he  continued,) 


THE  LATE  REV.  JAMES  BOYD,  D.D.,  OF  CAMPBELTOWN. 

The  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  fell  upon  the  town  of  Campbeltown,  Argylkbire, 
on  Thursday  the  28th  June,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  Kev.  Dr.  Boyd,  the 
revered  and  esteemed  senior  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation, 
had  been  removed  by  death.  Though  for  long  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health, 
it  was  known  in  the  town  that  he  had  seen  some  of  his  friends  in  the  drawing- 
room  that  day,  and  therefore  the  intelligence  of  his  death  came  upon  the 
community  with  unexpected  suddenness.  The  office-bearers  of  the  congregation 
have  requested  us  to  draw  up  a  short  notice  of  their  late  beloved  pastor  for  the 
Magazine;  and  this,  the  last  service  we  can  render  to  our  revered  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  Lord's  work,  we  now  begin. 

Dr.  Boyd  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  January  1806,  at  Gilmerston,  then  the  name  of 
a  farm  near  Paisley,  of  which  his  father  was  tenant.  James,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  the  seventh  of  a  family  of  twelve.  His  parents,  William  Boyd  and 
Margaret  Orr,  were  people  of  genuine  piety,  and  attended  most  conscientiously 
to  <£e  godly  up-bringing  of  their  large  family.  His  father  was  long  a  member 
and  elder  of  the  West  Belief  Church,  Paisley,  which  at  the  time  of  James'  birth 
was  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M^Diarmid,  who  baptised  him,  and  took 
a  deep  interest  in  his  progress  and  preparation  for  the  ministry.  The  Sabbath 
evenings  were  devoted  by  Mr.  Boyd  to  family  catechising,  and  with  this  duty,  which 
he  esteemed  a  delight,  nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere.  It  is  told  that  on  one 
occasion  a  distinguished  stranger  was  to  preach  in  Paisley  on  a  Sabbath  evening. 
Some  of  the  elder  members  of  the  family  wished  very  much  to  be  present,  and  re- 
spectfully requested  their  father  to  allow  them,  for  once,  to  be  absent  from  the 
family  catechizing  to  attend  the  Sabbath  evening  service  and  hear  the  great  man. 
This,  however,  was  something  new,  and  might  be  a  dangerous  precedent;  still 
the  request  did  not  appear  unreasonable.  After  due  consideration,  and,  very  likely, 
consultation  with  the  mother,  the  request  was  granted,  upon  the  express  condition 
that  the  young  people  should  bring  a  full  account  of  the  sermon  preached,  with  all 
the  heads  and  particulars.  This  condition  they  gladly  accepted,  and  honourably 
and  satisfactorily  fulfilled.  The  spiritual  instruction  communicated  to  him  in 
childhood  by  his  Christian  parents,  and  confirmed  by  their  holy  example  and 
earnest  prayers,  seems,  with  the  ministrations  of  the  Word,  to  have  been  blessed 
of  God  for  the  spiritual  light  and  life  of  James  at  a  very  early  period.  From  a 
child  he  appears  to  have  known  the  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation.  It  is  well  when  God^s  peo{)le  can  look  back  to  the  tune  and  the  means 
by  which  they  were  led  first  to  think  seriously  on  divine  things,  and  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  forsaking  all  former  ways  of  wickedness,  begin  a  life 
of  true  holiness.  It  is  better  still  when  they  cannot :  better  when  the  dawn  of 
the  spiritual  life  is  lost  in  the  dawn  of  the  natural  life,  and  they  cannot  remember 
a  time  when  the  name  of  Jesus  was  not  sweet  in  their  ears,  and  the  person  of 
Jesus  not  precious  to  their  souls,  and  the  love  of  Jesus  not  the  joy  and  rejoicing 
of  their  hearts.  So  has  it  been  with  many  whom  God  has  honoured  most  highly 
to  live  and  labour  for  His  glory  in  earth.  So  was  it  with  Dr.  Paterson  of  l3rk- 
wall,  with  Mr.  Biddell  of  Moffat,  and  with  many  in  our  own  and  other  churches, 
whom  we  cannot  here  name.  In  such  cases,  surely,  we  have  the  covenant  promises 
fulfilled,  *  I  will  be  a  God  unto  thee  and  thy  seed.'  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  So  it  appears  to  have 
been  with  Dr.  Boyd. 

In  youth  he  was  fond  of  reading  and  study ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  that  age 
when  what  is  to  be  his  real  life-work  becomes  a  serious  and  anxious  question  to 
a  young  man  and  also  to  his  parents,  so  strong  was  his  desire  to  study  for  the 
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ministry,  that  his  father  consented  to  this  course,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classes  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Paisley,  with  the  view  of  preparing 
for  the  Uniyersity.  In  due  time  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  studying 
under  Professors  Walker,  Sir  Daniel  Sandford,  Jardine,  Milne,  Millar,  and  Meikle- 
ham,  and  in  all  his  classes  proved  himself  a  diligent  and  successful  student.  The 
last  two  sessions,  he  undertook  the  care  of  two  young  gentlemoi  who  were  attending 
the  junior  classes,  whose  studies  he  carefully  superintended,  and  on  completing  his 
coarse  in  1826  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Of  all  his  professors  he 
entertamed  warm  and  grateful  remembrances^  but  especially  ol  Professor  Jardine. 
The  Professor  of  Logic  appears  to  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  every  student 
individually,  and  besides  prescribing  exercises  for  the  class  generally,  prescribed 
special  exercises  to  individual  students,  as  he  learned  from  their  essays  they 
required.  And  Dr.  Boyd  used  to  tell  with  much  thankfulness  the  exercises 
Professor  Jardine  prescribed  to  him,  to  free  him  from  a  tendency  to  parenthetic 
statements  in  his  compositions.  On  ooiapleting  his*  university  course  he  became 
a  student  of  divinity  in  connection  with  the  Relief  Church,  and  entered  the 
Divinity  Hall,  of  which  the  late  Rev.  James  Thomson,  D.D.^  was  professor.  To 
the  days  of  his  student  life  at  the  Hall  he  ever  looked  back  with  pleasant  remem- 
brance, and  cherished  gratitude  not  only  to  the  learned  and  beloved  professor  at 
whose  ifeet  he  sat,  but  fdso  to  the  ministers  of  the  Ghurch  who  invited  the  students 
to  their  houses,  and  sought  to  guide  and  encourage  tbem  in  their  readings  and 
other  preparations  for  the  great  work  of  their  future  lives.  At  that  time  it  was 
the  custom  to  make  each  student  at  the  Hall  write  a  series  of  essays,  which 
constituted  a  system  of  divinity,  and  on  being  examined  and,  where  necessary, 
corrected  by  the  prof essor,, was  retained  by  the  student  for  reference  in  after  life. 
This  practice  did  much  to  form  and  fix  the  opinions  of  the  students  on  the  im- 
portant questions  in  divinity  that  continue  to  be  agitated,  and  to  enable  them  to 
express  their  convictions  v^ith  clearness  and  propriety.  We  have  seen  the  two 
large  volumes  which  Dr.  Boyd  wrote  as  this  exercise,  and  have  heard  him  express 
the  great  satisfaction  he  had  in  performing  that  portion  of  student  work. 

Having  finished  his  curriculum  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and,  from  first  to  last,  proved  himself  an  able,  earnest,  eloquent,  and  impressive 
pre»!her  of  the  gospel.  He  had  not  been  long  on  the  probationers  ^  list  ^  when  he 
received  a  call  to  the  West  Bridgend  Relief  Church  in  Dumbarton,  and,  having 
accepted  the  call,  he  was  ordained  pastor  in.  December  1831. 

His  ministry  in  Dumbarton  met  with  much  acceptance,  and  he  was  honoured 
with  extensive  usefulness  in  that  town.  In  the  last  address  that  the  late  Dr. 
Finlayson  ever  gave,  which  was  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Campbeltown,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  induction  of  Dr.  Boyd's  colleague,,  he  referred  in  the  happiest  manner  to  the 
success  of  our  friend's  ministry  in  Dumbarton,  and  told  how  he  and  his  fellow- 
student,  now  Dr.  William  Bruce  of  Edinburgh,  used  frequently  to  walk  several 
miles  to  that  town  to  have  their  souls  stirred  by  the  fire  and  eloquence  of  the 
young  Relief  minister.  At  that  time,  what  is  known  as  the  *  Campbeltown  Case  '- 
was  creating  great  interest,  not  onljr  in  the  town  of  Campbeltown,  but  throughout 
and  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Relief  denomination.  We  cannot  expect  space  to 
^  the  story  of  this  case  fuUy.  Readers  interested  in  it  will  find  a  complete 
account  in  the  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Struthers'  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  Still, 
a  few  words  are  necessary  to  show  the  circumstances  in  which  Dr.  Boyd  entered 
upon  his  work  in  Campbeltown.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  minister  of  the  Relief 
Church,  was  evidently  making  the  proposed  union  of  the  Secession  and  Rehef 
Churches  the  occasion  of  endeavouring  to  lead  his  congregation  with  all  its 
property  into  the  Established  Church.  The  members  became  alarmed,  and  com- 
Daunicated  with  the  members  of  the  Presbytery,  whose  attention  had  been  otherwise 
called  to  the  matter.  After  failing  to  get  a  conference  with  Mr.  Smith  when  he 
J2*  "^  the  '  low  country,'  the  Presbytery  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Camp- 
beltown, and  summoned  Mr.  Smith  and  the  office-bearers  to  meet  them,  so  that 
on  the  spot  they  might  ascertain  the  state  of  matters,  and  adopt  whatever  healing 
nieasures  might  appear  necessary.  An  effort  made  by  some  of  the  brethren  to 
l^^e  a  private  meeting  with  Mr.  Smith  for  a  friendly  conference  failed.  After 
loiig  sederonts  during  two  days,  and  finding  themselves  unable  to  bring  Mr. 
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Smith  to  a  right  state  of  mind,  the  Presbytery  came  to  the  decision  that  *he 
ought,  in  duty  and  prudence,  to  declare  that  he  cordially  adheres  to  the  deter- 
mination of  hiJB  session  and  managers  to  abide  by  the  regulations  and  principles 
of  the  Synod  of  Relief  as  at  present  constituted'  To  this  Mr.  Smith  refused  to 
accede,  and  the  Presbytery  declined  to  proceed  further  until  their  first  regular 
meeting,  to  which  he  was  summoned.  After  another  long  and  unsatisfactory 
meeting  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  Presbytery  felt  shut  up  to  decide  ^  that  thore  is 
sufficient  evidence  before  the  <;oiirt  that  he  (Mr.  Smith)  is  not  adhering  to  his 
ordination  vows,  and  acting  upon  them.  Wherefore  the  Presbytery  declare  Mr. 
Smith  to  be  out  of  connection  with  the  Relief  body.'  Agaiust  this  decision  Mr. 
Smith  appealed,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Synod  at  a  pro  re  nata  meeting, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Glasgow,  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  to  preach 
at  Campbeltown,  read  the  decision  to  the  congregation,  and  declare  the  church 
vacant.  On  reaching  Campbeltown,  however,^ Mr.  Harvey  had  an  interdict  from 
the  Sheriff  of  the  d£trict  put  into  his  hands,  prohibiting  the  office-bearers  from 
'  giving  access  to  any  person  whatever,  except  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Smith,  to  preach 
in  the  said  church,  or  on  the  green,  or  in  other  grounds  belonging  thereto  \  also 
interdictmg,  prohibiting,  and  Sschai^ng  the  said  Alexander  Harvey,  or  any  other 
minister  of  the  Relief  Presbytery,  from  preaching  the  said  church  vacant^  imtil  the 
petitioner's  civil  rights  are  ascertained  in  the  Supreme  Court,'  etc.  The  servant 
of  Christ,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  executing  his  commission.  The 
congregation  met  on  the  Sabbath,  according  to  intimaticm  circulated  from  house  to 
house,  in  the  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  chuvch.  The  preacher  stood  in  the  open 
doorway  of  an  upper  store,  the  aged  and  infinn  people  hieing  accommodated  within, 
the  great  majority  of  the  large  audience  standing  in  the  open  air,  in  a  cold  and 
stormy  day  in  the  depth  of  winter ^  and,  after  preaching  the  gospel,  Mr.  Harvey, 
according  to  his  appointment,  disregarding  >the  int^xiict,  declared  the  church 
which  had  been  closed  against  them  vacant.  The  congregation  was  now  without 
a  pastor,  deprived  of  the  church  which  their  fathers  with  much  hardship  and 
heroism  had  built,  and  dragged  into  the  civil  court  and  subjected  to  all  the 
anxieties  and  vexations  of  a  case  of  litigation,  the  issue  of  which  many  con- 
sidered doubtful.  Questions  that  touch^  the  dvil  and  religious  liberty  of  all 
denominations  were  raised  by  this  case.  It  was  not  a  mere  congregational 
dispute.  The  Campbeltown  congregation  was  called  on  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Dissenters  generally ;  and  many  friends  were  raised,  who  cheered  and  encouraged 
them  in  the  struggle.  The  Relief  Presbytery  did  -everything  in  their  power  to 
sustain  and  cheer  the  congregation ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Struthers  made  the  case 
with  all  its  trials  his  own,  and  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  in  collecting 
and  arranging  evidence  for  the  instruction  of  the  counsel,  and  in  defending  the 
rights  that  were  endangered.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man  connected 
with  the  case,  the  congregation  feel  indebted,  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished 
with  love,  veneration,  and  gratitude.  After  dragging  its  weary  length  along  for 
three  and  a  half  years,  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  were  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  congregation,  and  they  entered  again  upon  full  possession  of  their  church. 
Although  expenses  were  allowed  by  the  Court,  the  sum  taxed  came  short  of  what 
the  litigation  cost  the  congregation  by  upwards  of  £1000.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  decision  filled  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  and 
their  many  friends  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  for  it  was  a  real  gain  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  land.  After  exhaustive  pleadings,  and  able  and 
impartial  consideration,  the  rights  of  dissenters  were  recognised  and  asserted,  and 
acted  on  by  the  judges  of  the  highest  civil  court  in  Scotland.  It  was  shown  that, 
while  questions  regarding  the  ownership  of  Church  property  fall  to  be  considered 
and  decided  by  the  civil  court  as  civil  matters,  decisions  of  non-established  church 
courts  regarding  matters  of  discipline  and  doctrine,  out  of  which  the  question  of 
the  ownership  of  church  property  may  arise,  are  not  subject  to  be  reviewed  or 
reversed  by  the  civil  courts,  but  are  held  by  them  to  be  final,  to  be  simple  facts, 
and  prohatio  probata  of  the  principles  of  the  denomination.  And,  even  in  regard 
to  the  ownership  of  church  property,  an  important  principle  was  evolved.  Mr. 
Smith  maintained  that  he  was  holding  the  old  Relief  principles  regarding 
establishments,  and  therefore  that  he  and  those  who  adhered  to  him,  and  not 
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the  Relief  congregation,  who  were  represented  by  him  as  having  changed  on  this 
matter,  ought  to  hold  the  property.  The  Court  of  Session  was  thus  called  on  to  look 
at  the  question,  What  amount  of  change  regarding  doctrine  or  practice  in  a  de- 
nomination or  congregation  is  necessary  to  deprive  the  body  of  their  property,  and 
transfer  it  to  others  who  profess  to  hold  the  original  principles?  Were  every 
modification  of  doctrinal  expression  and  every  change  upon  me  forms  of  worship 
to  deprive  a  congregation  or  denomination  of  its  right  to  its  own  property,  the 
power  of  the  smallest  minority  might  become  intolerable  tyranny  and  despotism. 
In  giving  their  opinion  on  this  question,  all  the  judges  agreed  that  such  a  change 
must  be  important;  that  it  must  be  something  ^ which  essentially  changed  the 
character  of  the  tenets  and  faith  originally  professed:  it  must  be  a  change  in 
essentialihus,^  And  such  it  was  held  the  Establishment  principle  was  not.  The 
bearing  of  this  upon  questions  of  Union  and  the  Revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
is  obvious  and  important  The  Campbeltown  case  thus  elicited  from  the  Court  of 
Session  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  non-established  churches  to  maintain  their 
doctrine  and  administer  their  discipline  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  civil 
court  in  the  country. 

It  was  when  this  exciting  agitation  was  going  on,  and  the  result  by  no  means 
certain,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Dumbarton,  was  appointed  to  dispense  the 
communion  to  the  Campbeltown  congregation.  His  services  were  highly  accept- 
able, and  when  he  had  supplied  the  pulpit  another  Sabbath  by  request,  several 
months  after  the  congregation  considered  themselves  ripe  for  a  moderation,  and 
he  was  unanimously  called  to  be  pastor  on  the  24th  July  1837.  The  friends  of 
the  congregation  cordially  approved  of  the  choice,  as  Mr.  Boyd  was  known  to  be 
not  only  an  able  and  popular  minister,  but  a  man  of  prudence  and  peace,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  firmness,  and  thus  specially  fitted  for  the  trying  position  he  was 
invited  to  occupy.  The  induction  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  27th 
September,  but  the  congregation  were  denied  access  to  their  place  of  worship.  A 
large  woodyard  in  the  neighbourhood  was,  however,  at  once  put  by  its  owner, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  M^Nair,  at  the  service  of  the  congregation.  By  willing  hands  it 
was  cleared  in  a  few  hours,  and  sitting  accommodation  extemporized  for  upwards 
of  a  thousand  people.  The  workshop  stair-head  served  for  a  pulpit,  and  the  large 
open  yard  in  front  of  it  was  crowded  by  a  most  attentive  and  devout  assemblage 
of  worshippers.  The  congregation  not  only  cordially  welcomed  theur  new 
minister,  but  felt  assured  that  the  Lord  had  heard  and  answered  the  earnest 
prayers  that  they  had  presented,  that  they  might  see  their  teacher,  and  receive 
one  according  to  His  own  mind.  The  ^  case '  was  not  decided  until  nearly  two 
years  after  Mr.  Boyd's  induction ;  a  period  that  must  have  been  to  him  peculiarly 
anxious  and  harassing.  He,  however,  applied  himself  with  all  earnestness  and 
energy  to  the  work  of  his  new  sphere.  By  his  presence  and  ministrations  the 
congregation  were  greatly  comforted  and  edified.  When  the  prospects  of  a  favour- 
able issue  to  the  case  appeared  darkest,  his  hopeful  spirit  cheered  the  people.  And 
when  the  diurch  was  at  length  declared  to  be  their  own,  it  need  not  be  said  how 
much  minister  and  people  rejoiced  together. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  the 
congregation  had  been  placed,  its  various  organizations  had  somewhat  fallen  into 
disorder,  and  soon  after  his  induction  Mr.  Boyd  set  himself  to  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. The  Society  for  Religious  Purposes  had  new  vigour  imparted  to  it,  and 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  its  operations  greatly  increased.  It  was  divided  into 
a  Home  and  Foreign  department,  and  the  congregation  undertook  the  support  of  a 
home  missionary.  The  Rev.  James  Lauchline,  a  licentiate  of  the  Relief  Church, 
was  appointed,  who,  with  quiet  and  unwearying  diligence,  has  laboured  amongst 
the  poor  and  spiritually-destitute  in  the  town  and  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Kiniyre  for  well-nigh  forty  years,  and  continues  his  good  work  until  this  day. 
While  encouraging  home  operations,  Mr.  Boyd  sought  to  foster  the  foreign 
missionary  spirit  as  well.  As  he  had  opportunity,  he  invited  brethren  who  had 
returned  from  their  labours  in  foreign  lands  to  visit  the  congregation,  and  tell  of 
the  good  work  among  the  heathen.  And  many  members  still  look  back  with 
deep  interest  to  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Niven,  some  thirty-nine  years  ago,  when 
he  first  returned  from  Caffraria.    Mr.  Boyd  turned  the  visits  of  such  brethren  to 
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excellent  aooount,  by  way  of  enoouran^ing  the  missionary  spirit  among  the 
people,  and  drawing  forth  their  liberality  in  aid  of  missionary  operations.  While 
encouraging  the  congregation  in  works  of  holiness  and  labours  of  love  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  performance  of  his  own  peculiar 
duties  as  preacher  and  pastor,  he  had  high  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  To  the 
pulpit  he  gave  earnest  and  laborious  preparation.  All  through  life  his  discourses 
gave  evidence  of  careful  thought  and  composition.  He  had  not  a  little  power  of 
easy  extempore  address,  but  to  this  he  nerer  tmsted  in  the  pulpit.  On  the  altar 
of  his  God  he  always  laid  the  best  offering  he  could  present.  The  Mondays  were 
generally  devoted  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  with  much  tact  and  tenderness 
did  he  administer  the  comforts  of  our  holy  religion  to  the  afflicted,  the  dying,  and 
the  bereaved.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  preparations  for  the  following  Sabbath 
began,  and  the  early  portion  of  every  day  devoted  to  the  composition  and  the 
conmiitting  of  the  two  weekly  discourses.  Even  when  from  home  assisting  a 
brother  at  the  conmiunion  or  otherwise,  he  hastened  back,  that  his  preparations 
for  the  following  Sabbath  might  not  be  behind.  And  thus  his  pulpit  ministra- 
tions maintained  a  character  of  high  efficiency  during  a  ministry  of  some  forty-six 
years.  In  the  instruction  of  the  young  Dr.  Boyd  took  a  very  deep  interest,  and 
while  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  encourage  Sabbath  schools  in  connection 
with  the  congregation,  charged  himself  with  the  duty  of  teaching  the  Bible  classes 
for  young  men  and  young  women.  For  many  years  he  met  the  young  men  for  an 
hour  before  beginning  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  went  over  with  them  a 
book  of  the  scriptures,  encouraged  them  in  turn  to  take  the  opening  prayer,  and 
did  much  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  was  well  fitted  not  only  to  store  the  mind 
with  religious  knowledge,  but  to  win  the  heart  to  the  Saviour.  The  young 
women's  class  generally  met  on  a  week  evening,  and  was  also  an  institution  of 
much  power  for  good.  These  classes  were  not  only  numerously  attended  but 
highly  valued ;  and  many  now  past  the  meridian  of  Ufe  cherish  the  memories  of 
these  meetings,  and  the  benefit  received  at  them.  In  addition  to  these,  special 
classes  for  intending  communicants  were  held  for  several  weeks  before  every  half- 
yearly  communion.  The  pastoral  visitation  of  a  large  congregation,  spread  over  a 
territory  of  some  twenty-two  miles,  many  families  occupying  almost  inacessible 
spots  among  the  hills,  must  be  a  laborious  and  exhausting  work.  But  to  this 
duty  Dr.  Boyd  attended  most  conscientioasly.  Besides  special  visits  to  the  sick 
and  the  dying,  at  regular  periods  he  visited  all  the  families  in  the  congregation, 
addressing  words  of  counsel  and  comfort  as  he  saw  necessary,  and  not  only  con- 
ducting a  religious  service  in  each  home,  but  in  the  counti^  districts  galLering 
the  families  together  in  the  evening,  and,  after  devotional  exercises,  addressing 
them  in  a  more  regular  manner.  The  religious  interests  of  the  town  were  ever 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  most  of  its  institutions  are  indebted  to  him  for  valuable 
help  in  originating,  advocating,  and  supporting  them.  His  devoted  and  highly 
successful  labours  were  known  and  recognised  beyond  the  bounds  of  Eantyre. 
And  in  appreciation  of  his  ability  and  culture  as  a  man,  and  his  unweary- 
ing labours  as  a  minister,  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1855, 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  1859  the  Synod 
elected  him  to  fill  the  moderator's  chair.  Dr.  Boyd  was  an  excellent  plat- 
form speaker.  He  could  say  the  appropriate  thing  in  a  very  graceful  and 
happy  manner,  and  those  who  had  the  responsibility  of  arranging  the  details 
of  public  meetings,  felt  that  a  motion  or  resolution  was  always  safe  in  his  hands. 
His  extensive  information,  rare  conversational  power,  and  rich  fund  of  anecdote, 
made  him  a  most  agreeable  visitor  and  guest,  and  while  he  knew  and  enjoyed  the 
'  time  to  laugh '  as  much  as  any  one,  he  never  failed  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  Christian  minister.  The  distance  of  Campbeltown  from  the  seat  of  presbytery 
prevented  him  from  taking  the  part  he  was  well  fitted  to  do  in  the  business  of  the 
Church ;  but  in  all  the  Church  procedure  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  formed 
clear  and  decided  convictions  on  the  important  questions  agitated  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  poUtical  world.  The  meetings  of  Synod,  and  reunion  of  old  friends  on 
these  occasions,  he  greatly  enjoyed,  and  always  returned  to  his  work  much  re- 
freshed in  spirit.  Dr.  Boyd  did  not  attend  the  political  meetings  held  in  the  town, 
but  in  an  annual  sermon  preached  on  a  week-day,  in  connection  with  a  service  of 
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thanksgiving  for  the  harvest,  he  generally  reviewed  the  political  proceedings  of  the 
year,  and  made  the  improvement  of  them  he  thought  right. 

In  May  1871,  when  attending  a  meeting  of  Synod,  Dr.  Boyd  was  prostrated  by 
a  sudden  and  severe  illness  of  a  very  alarming  character.  Under  that  illness  he 
lay  for  a  considerable  time  with  little  hope  of  recovery.  In  these  circamstances, 
he  and  the  congregation  thought  it  necessary  that  a  colleague  and  successor  should 
be  obtained,  and  in  October  1872  the  writer  of  this  notice  was  inducted  into  that 
position.  When  he  felt  the  relief  from  responsibility  that  the  induction  of  a  colleague 
implied,  Dr.  Boyd's  health  revived  wonderfully,  and  up  to  February  1876  he  was 
able  to  take  his  part  in  pulpit  work ;  and  to  the  last  his  earthly  happiness  appeared 
to  consist  in  serving  his  Master.  After  this,  his  health  decidedly  declined ;  still  he 
hoped  to  be  again  able  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  people.  Witii  much  interest  he 
looked  forward  to  the  June  communion,  and  for  many  weeks  was  preparing  to 
preach  the  action  sermon.  But  on  the  Friday- before  the  Sabbath  he  felt  compelled 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  preaching,  and  agreed  to  give  the  pre-communion  address 
iostead.  The  solemn  and  impressiye'  occasion  will  neyer  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed  it.  The  subject  of  this,  his  last  address,  was  the  singularly  suitable 
one,— Colossians  i.  12,  *  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  bath  made  us  meet  to 
be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.'  The  servant  was  full  of  his 
Master's  message,  and  the  sight  of  the  renerable  man  struggling  to  deliver  it, 
while  his  tongue  faltered  under  its  weight,  was  eloquence  of  the  most  impressive 
character.  From  that  time  Dr.  Boyd  felt  convinced  that  his  work  was  done,  and 
with  true  resignation  of  soul  submitted  to  what  appeared  to  be  his  Master's  wilL 
His  illness  kept  him  almost  entirely  within  doors,  and  though  not  able  latterly  to 
take  much  part  in  conversation,  he  was  evidently  interested  in  all  that  passed. 
The  subject  of  experimental  religion  was  always  to  him  a  deeply  sacred  one,  and 
only  in  the  most  solemn  circumstances  was  it  made  by  him  a  matter  of  conversa- 
tion. But  more  than  once  he  freely  opened  his  mind  to  his  colleague ;  spoke  of 
the  congregational  work ;  indicated  how  utterly  he  distrusted  himself  and  any- . 
thing  he  had  done,  as  any  ground  of  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  death ;  how 
cordially,  with  death  before  his  mind,  he  himself  believed  that  gospel  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  preaching  to  others,  and  how  precious  he  felt  the  Saviour  to 
be  to  him,  with  the  swelling  Jordan  before  his  view !  We  cannot  give  the  exact 
words,  as  they  were  not  noted  at  the  time,  but  we  well  remember  the  thoughts, 
and  of  retiring  from  the  room  deeply  impressed,  and  breathing  the  prayer,  *  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.'  For  the  sake 
of  his  son  and  daughter,  who  were  living  at  a  distance,  Mrs.  Boyd,  who  was 
strengthened  to  minister  to  him  during  his  long  illness  with  unwearying  devotion, 
took  a  few  sick-room  notes,  of  which  we  give  one  or  two.  '  After  reading  one  of 
Bonar's  hymns,  and  remarking  that  it  was  very  beautiful,  the  response  was, 
"Precious!  precious  ! "  The  hymn,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  was  also  read, 
on  finishing  which  he  repeated,  half  to  himself,  the  lines  in  the  last  verse, 

**  Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

...  Mr  Gray,  who  had  preached  last  Sabbath,  called,  but  he  said  little  to 
him.  "  I  am  waiting  and  wearying  for  my  change,"  was  the  utmost  he  said 
of  himself.  .  .  .  The  reading  of  hymns  seems  now  to  give  much  pleasure. 
Once,  while  lying  resting  in  the  little  bed  off  the  study,  he  asked  me  to 
come  to  him,  and  on  going,  asked  me  to  repeat  the  hymn,  "I  lay  my  sins 
on  Jesus."  .  .  .  Remarks  dropped  now  and  then  showed  a  full  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  all  God's  dealings,  even  when  most  trying, 
and  often  in  family  prayers  was  submission  to  God's  will  specially  sought.  A 
favourite  expression  about  this  time,  I  noticed,  when  saying  "  Good  night ! "  and 
being  wished  a  good  sleep,  was,  "  He  giveth  His  beloved  rieep."  ...  He  seemed 
much  depressed  during  the  forenoon,  praying  aloud  twice,  in  terms  something 
like  these,  "0  God  I  whatever  fails  me,  let  not  my  faith  in  Thee  faU."  To  his 
son  he  sent  the  message,  "  Put  your  trust  in  Christ ;  let  Him  be  your  all-suffi- 
ciency." To  his  daughter,  "  Tell  her  to  make  Christ  her  all-sufficiency."  To 
hoth,  "  Cling  to  each  other ;  live  in  love." ' 
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The  seyere  iUness  oontinned  and  became  seTerer.  Still,  he  rose  almost  eveiy 
day.  We  saw  him  on  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
evidently  very  iU.  He  listened  to  the  words  of  comfort  from  the  Word  thskt  were 
spoken,  indicated  a  cordial  assent  when  prayer  was  |>roposed,  and  oonreyed  his 
thanks  in  a  manner  most  affecting.  In  the  afternoon,  it  was  evident  that  the  end 
was  near.  He  was  assisted  into  bed,  and  shortly  after,  without  a  struggle,  he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus.  ''  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord :  they  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Since  the  death,  interesting  facts  have  come  under  our  notice,  proving  that  his 
labours  have  not  been  without  fruit,  but  they  cannot  now  be  recorded.  On  the 
day  of  the  funeral  a  large  congregation  assembled  in  the  church.  After  devo- 
tional exercises  in  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  house  with  the 
relatives,  the  dust  was  taken  to  its  last  resting-place.  Besides  the  relations,  the 
minister  of  the  town,  the  elders  and  managers  of  the  congregation,  the  magistrates 
and  members  of  the  town  council,  and  a  great  company  of  the  general  puhlic, 
followed  the  body  to  the  grave,  the  shops  of  the  town  being  closed,  and  the  hells 
solemnly  tolling  forth  minute  strokes.  At  the  grave  prayer  was  offered  up  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Logan  Aikman,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  last  token  of  respect  was  paid 
to  one  held  in  high  esteem  and  veneration  for  his  own  and  his  worVs  sake.  On 
the  Sabbath  after  the  funeral,  the  Rev.  William  France,  nK)derator  of  Synod,  occu- 
pied the  pulpit  in  the  forenoon,  and  improved  the  solemn  event  for  the  good  of  the 
congregation.  And  thus  closed  a  long  and  laborious  ministry,  all  the  blessed  fraits 
of  which  the  day  only  will  declare.  John  Thomson. 

Campbeltown,  11th  August  1877. 


THE  LATE  REV.  OEORGE  DEANS,  PORTOBELLO  * 

In  a  notice  we  lately  saw  of  the  recently-issued  biography  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Amot, 
it  was  said  that  not  a  half-dozen  of  Scottish  clergymen  were  more  widely  known, 
and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry  he  was  subjected  to  the  inconvenience 
of  being  continually  *  called '  by  congregations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
were  anxious  to  secure  as  their  pastor  a  man  of  original  character  and  exceptional 
gifts. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  recognised  more  folly  and  gratefully  than  it  is,  that 
there  are  many  admirable  ministers  who  do  excellent  service,  even  though  their 
names  are  not  very  widely  known  on  any  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  though  they 
have  not  their  mental  quietude  disturbed  by  a  succession  of  *  competing  calls.' 

To  this  latter  class  belonged  the  late  Mr.  Deans, — a  man  of  modest  and  retiring 
disposition,  but  who,  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  placed  by  Providence,  was 
held  in  high  esteem  and  did  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude.  Under  his  earnest 
and  warm-hearted  ministry  the  infant  cause  at  Portobello  grew  into  a  large  and 
flourishing  congregation,  and  became  a  power  in  that  important  suburban  town. 

His  friends  have  collected  the  utterances  of  several  co-presbyters  of  Mr.  Deans, 
and  also  given  a  short  sketch  of  his  career,  in  the  interesting  little  publication 
before  us,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

*•  Mr.  Deans  had  reached  the  good  old  age  of  76.  Bom  on  28th  of  July  1801t 
in  the  parish  of  Newbattle,  he  thero  spent  the  years  of  his  youth,  and  received 
such  elementary  education  as  could  be  granted  at  the  parish  school.  In  1833, 
having  finished  his  University  course  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  hj 
the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  the  Secession  Church,  and  as  a  preacher  he  laboured 
till  1835.  In  this  year  he  was  appointed,  in  response  to  an  earnest  petition  from 
the  people,  to  the  preaching  station  at  Portobello,  where  he  continued,  with  much 
acceptance,  to  hold  forth  the  gospel.  The  congregation  first  assembled  in  Wel- 
lington Street  schoolroom,  and  in  1836  had  increased  to  such  extent  that  on  16ih 
March  he  received  a  unanimous  call,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Deans  was 
formally  ordained  to  the  pastorate.    To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  histoiy 

«  In  Memoriam:  Rev.  Georae  Deans,  of  Pwtobello;  His  Death,  Funeral,  and  TribuU  of 
Respect.  By  Drs.  Peddie  and  Thomson,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Brodie  of  Lass  wade.  Portobello: 
Printed  at  Taylor's  Press. 
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of  the  Church  at  the  transition  period  (which,  howerer,  it  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  sketch  to  treat  of),  the  difficulties  he  had  to  grapple  with  will  be  more  or 
less  familiar ;  bat  his  was  a  mind  formed  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles,  and 
success  was  the  reward  of  unswerving  faith  and  unwavering  energy  and  persever- 
ance. Hence  it  was  that,  drawn  bj  the  irresistible  force  of  the  expanding  mind 
and  increasing  influence  of  Mr.  Deans,  large  numbers  flocked  to  his  fold,  which 
ere  long  was  Sled  with  an  earnest  and  faithful  people,  who  became  too  nuuiy  for 
the  Wellington  Street  schoolroom,  and  so  the  present  church  in  Bath  Street  was 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £600.  For  two-and-forty  years  this  worthy  man 
continued  in  his  labours,  ever  displaying  that  earnestness,  that  consistency,  that 
energy,  that  ability,  for  which  he  first  became  known.  Year  by  year  he  continued 
to  receive,  by  additions  to  his  congregation,  unfailing  testimony  to  the  progress  of 
his  work,  and  until  a  year  ago  he  maintained  his  post  against  increasing  infirmity, 
brought  on  by  a  life  of  unceasing  hard  work.  Even  then  it  was  only  on  the 
earnest  and  unanimous  desire  of  hu  congregation  that  he  was  induced  to  accept 
a  helper  in  the  person  of  the  talented  Mr.  Paterson,  who  now  takes  his  place  in 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  may  succeed  to  his  inheritance 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  frequently,  and  at  times  when  least  able,  did 
this  faithful  servant  of  the  Cross  ascend  the  stairs  of  his  pulpit  and  unfold  to  his 
loving  congregation  the  glories  of  the  goepeL  Even  on  the  Sunday  before  his 
death,  as  has  been  already  referred  to,  did  he  expound  with  power  the  word  of 
life.  Mr.  Deans  leaves  a  family  of  four, — his  faithful  widow,  one  daughter,  and 
two  sons,  of  whom  one  is  Mr.  James  Deans,  B.A.,  the  well-known  minister  of 
Junction  Road  Church, — a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father.' 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Deans'  funeral,  every  token  of  respect  was  manifested 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  he  had  occupied  a 
prommei;it  and  influential  place. 

On  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  sermons  were  preached  in  Bath  Street  church  by 
two  of  his  friends,  who,  as  near  neighbours,  and  having  had  frequent  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  him,  were  able  to  speak  with  fulness  of  knowledge  concerning 
him,— viz.  Rev.  Dr.  Peddie,  and  Mr.  Brodie,  Lasswade. 

At  the  close  of  his  discourse,  Mr.  Brodie  said : — 

'In  selecting  these  words  (Col.  iii.  4)  with  a  view  to  their  forming  the  subject  of 
observation  at  this  time,  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  improve,  in  the  most 
suitable  manner,  the  solemn  circumstances  in  which  we  are  now  assenibled  together. 
Certain  I  am  that  the  doctrine  which  I  have  just  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate, 
is  one  which  has  largely  ministered  to  the  comfort  of  the  dearly-beloved  and 
venerated  pastor  whose  loss  we  now  mourn, — ^the  practical  influence  of  which  it  has 
been  his  habitual  aim  to  exemplify  while  he  lived,  and  in  the  joyous  belief  of  which 
he  has  died.  And  I  am  no  less  persuaded  that  no  worthier  memorial  of  him  can 
possibly  exist,  than  in  its  being  allowed  to  regulate  and  mould  your  life  and 
character  and  conversation.  Very  unfitted  as  I  feel  myself  to  be  for  performing 
the  mournful  duty  which  devolves  upon  me  to-day,  I  have  yet  had  no  hesitation  in 
heartily  responding  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  family  of  our  departed  friend 
that  I  should  do  so.  And  I  find  no  little  encouragement  in  the  assurance  that 
what  is  done  as  a  labour  of  love  on  my  part,  and  in  honour  of  one  whose 
memory  is  so  dear  to  us  all,  will  meet  with  a  kindly  and  sympathising  reception 
on  yours. 

'  I  need  not  remind  you,  my  brethren,  that  your  late  minister  was  one  whose 
character  and  life  and  labours  among  you  were  such  as  have  gained  for  him 
special  claims  upon  your  grateful  remembrance.  Born  of  parents  who,  humble  as 
was  the  sphere  in  which  they  moved,  were  yet  persons  of  Christian  worth  and 
respectability,  he  was  from  his  childhood  nurtured  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour.  While  I  can  say  nothing  of  the  time  or  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
his  heart  began  to  feel  the  power  of  renewing  grace,  I  believe  that  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  cherished  the  intention  of  dedicating  himself  to  the  service  of 
God  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  although  his  elementary  education  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  an  imperfect  kind,  he  yet,  by  dint  of  strenuous  applica- 
tion, carried  on  manfully  and  heroically  amid  many  difficulties,  succeeded  in 
qualifylDg  himself  for  the  studies  which  were  immediately  preparatonr  to  the 
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attainment  of  his  deure.  Having  at  length  completed  his  appointed  conne  of 
training,  he  received  from  the  Rresbytery  of  Edinburgh  licence  to  preach  the 
blessed  gospel,  and,  after  having  been  stationed  for  about  a  year  in  Portobello,  be 
received,  on  the  16th  March  iSs,  a  call  to  become  the  minister  of  this  congrega- 
tion, which  he  accepted.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement,  the  members  of  our 
Church  in  this  place  consisted  of  but  a  mere  handful  of  persons,  who  were  straggling 
for  bare  existence  as  a  congregation,  and  who  had  little  of  a  temporal  kind  to  offer 
him  in  the  way  of  encouragement.  The  call  given  to  him  was  signed  by  no  more 
than  fifty-three  members,  of  whom  seventeen  were  males,  and  by  twenty-three 
adherents ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  of  the  fifty-three  members,  in  as  far 
as  can  be  discovered,  only  four  are  now  alive.  But  despite  the  prospect  of  a  long 
career  of  continuous  up-hill  work  which  lay  before  him,  he,  in  the  strength  of  the 
Master  whom  he  served,  hesitated  not  to  accept,  with  all  its  accompanying  trials 
and  discouragements,  a  charge  which  many  in  the  circumstances  would  have 
shrunk  from  undertaking.  In  the  exercise  of  that  faith  and  patience  winch  lead 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  promises,  and  in  that  spirit  of  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance  of  which  he  had  previously  given  a  sufficient  exemplification,  he 
entered  upon  his  work,  and  toiled  onwards  &om  day  to  day,  fainting  not,  and  he 
found  his  reward  in  the  increasing  multiplication,  year  by  year,  of  M3  people,  and 
in  the  extent  to  which  he  found  his  way  into  their  hearts,  and  kept  his  hold  of 
their  affections. 

'Mr.  Deans  was,  indeed,  a  man  who  was  well  qualified,  in  respect  of  his  endow- 
ments both  of  mind  and  of  heart,  for  the  attainment  of  success  in  his  sacred 
calling.  Gifted  as  he  was  with  abilities  of  superior  excellence,  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  diligent  and  assiduous  in  the  use  and  cultivation  of  them.  His  inner 
man  was  well  replenished  with  stores  of  information,  having  a  bearing  upon  ahnost 
every  kind  of  subject,  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  recalling  and  turning  to 
account,  as  occasion  required.  He  was  a  lover  of  books — a  lover  of  science— a 
lover  of  nature  in  every  one  of  her  departments — a  lover  of  all  that  is  grand  and 
beautiful,  whether  in  the  creation  of  God  or  in  the  conduct  of  man£nd.  His 
kindly  sympathies,  while  they  were  ever  in  special  readiness  to  be  exhibited  to- 
wards his  fellow-men,  descended  in  the  manifestation  of  them  towards  the  lowest 
forms  of  animated  being.  And  his  intelligent  and  constantly  operative  faith  in 
the  soul-saving  truths  of  the  gospel  sanctified  and  gave  a  heavenly  lustre  to  all 
his  other  endowments,  and  prepared  them  for  effective  and  profitable  engagement 
in  the  high  service  of  his  Lord.  I  have  never  seen  the  eye  which,  more  than  his, 
beamed  with  a  settled  expression  of  mildness  and  benignity.  I  have  never  heard 
the  voice  whose  tones  were,  more  than  those  of  his,  indicative  of  sincerity  blended 
with  warm  benevolence.  Nor  have  I  ever  listened  to  a  preacher  whose  teachings 
were,  more  than  his,  fitted  to  instruct,  as  well  as  to  lure  into  the  paths  of  peace 
and  righteousness.  He  was  a  friend  true  as  steel,  on  whose  constancy  you  could 
ever  with  unshaken  confidence  depend.  He  was  a  counsellor  whose  advice  was 
ever  of  high  value,  and  such  as  might  ever  with  safety  be  followed.  And  he  was 
one  whose  help  on  any  occasion,  and  in  any  kind  of  need,  was  never  sought  hy 
any  one  in  vain.  Thus  capacitated  as  he  was  for  the  performance  of  his  impor- 
tant duties,  we  need  not  wonder  that,  under  the  beneficent  smile  of  Heaven,  his 
congregation  grew  from  year  to  year,  until  it  attained  to  its  present  magnitude, 
and  to  the  honourable  position  which  it  now  holds.  You,  my  brethren  in  sorrow, 
are  at  once  his  children  and  his  best  surviving  monument  of  an  earthly  kind  He 
has,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  service  in  the  vineyard  of  God,  gone  in 
and  out  among  you,  and  been  identified  more  or  less  with  you  in  aU  your  interests, 
both  as  families  and  as  individuals.  And  of  not  a  few  of  you  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  he  has  baptized  and  instructed  both  them  and  their  offspring.  Of  what  he 
was,  therefore,  as  a  minister,  you  are  far  more  able  to  speak  from  experience  than 
is  he  who  now  addresses  you.  You  have  been  witnesses  to  his  unwearied  labours 
in  the  work  of  the  gospel — ^to  the  blamelessness  of  his  walk  and  conversation-^to 
his  entire  devotedness  to  your  best  welfare  and  happiness — and  to  his  conscientioas 
fidelity  to  the  sacred  trust  confided  to  him.  How  many  a  precious  message  of 
salvation,  coming  warm  from  his  inmost  heart,  has  he  delivered  from  this  honoured 
pulpit !    To  how  many  a  guilt-burdened  soul  in  this  place^ias  he  conveyed  the 
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cheering  tidings  of  peace  and  forgiveness !  How  many  a  humble  disciple  of  the 
Sayioor  has  he  helped  and  encoaraged  in  his  pilgrimage  to  the  rest  of  eternal 
glory  1  How  many  a  backslider,  and  how  many  a  careless  professor  of  the  faith, 
has  he  warned  Of  the  error  of  their  way,  and  urged  to  give  diligence  to  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure  I  How  many  a  chamb^  of  affliction  has  he  enlivened  with 
his  presence  and  prayers,  and  affectionate  words  of  comfort  I  And  how  many  in 
the  hour  of  death,  or  in  the  house  of  mourning,  have  found  him  by  their  side, 
pointing  them  to  Him  who  has  vanquished  death,  and  provided  for  the  lasting 
victory  over  it  of  all  who  trust  in  His  name  1  Thus  it  was  that  he  continued  to 
minister  to  you,  whUe  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  vigour  of  life.  And  when, 
in  the  perception  of  his  failing  bodily  energies,  your  kindness  and  generosity  pro- 
vided for  him  that  dear  helper  in  the  gospel,  whose  assistance  he  has  for  so  short 
a  season  enjoyed,  you  know  how  little,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  courted  any  sedf- 
indulgence.  It  was  indeed  his  expressed  wish  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  die  at 
his  post,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  of  love ;  and  his  fervent  desire  was  granted 
to  the  very  letter  of  it,  by  Him  in  whose  keeping  are  the  keys  of  death  and  of  the 
invisible  world.  The  last  day  of  his  life  found  him  still,  according  to  his  power, 
occupied  with  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  and  having  the  prospect  of 
preaching  here,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  on  the  following  Sabbath.  And  when,  at 
the  close  of  that  day,  he  retired  to  his  accustomed  nightly  repose,  the  first  slumber 
with  which  he  was  visited  was  that  of  the  blessed  who  die  in  the  Lord.  He  has 
gone  from  us,  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  Master  whom  he  loved  and 
served  while  he  was  here.  He  has  gone  from  us  to  meet  and  be  welcomed  by 
the  many  belonging  to  this  congregation  who  have  preceded  him  to  the  mansions 
of  celestial  joy.  And,  having  reached  his  desired  abode  in  the  better  country,  he 
is  now  prepared  to  welcome  in  his  turn  all  of  his  surviving  people  who  may 
follow  him  to  the  same  happy  destination,  that  he  and  they  ihtij  rejoice 
together  in  the  completed  enjoyment  of  all  the  fruits  of  an  eternally  glorious 
salvation. 

*•  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  that,  in  the  pocket-purse  of  our  departed 
friend,  there  was  found  after  his  death  a  tattered  leaflet  carefully  folded  up,  con- 
taining a  beautiful  little  poem,  the  opening  lines  of  which  appear  to  me  so  appli- 
cable to  the  manner  of  his  deaths  that  the  recital  of  them  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
listen^  to  by  you  with  interest ; — 

"  Wearied  and  worn  with  earthly  cares,  I  yielded  to  repose, 
And  soon  before  my  raptured  sight  a  glorious  vision  rose : 
I  thought,  whilst  slumbering  on  my  couch,  in  midnight's  solemn  gloom, 
I  heard  an  angePs  silvery  voice,  and  radiance  filled  my  room. 
A  gentle  touch  awakened  me,  a  gentle  whisper  said, 
*■  Arise,  0  sleeper,  follow  me  ;^  and  through  the  air  we  fled. 
We  left  the  earth  so  far  away,  that  like  a  speck  it  seem'd, 
And  heavenly  glory,  calm  and  pure,  across  our  pathway  streamed. 
Still  on  we  went — my  soul  was  rapt  in  silent  ecstasy ; 
I  wondered  what  the  end  would  be,  what  next  should  meet  mine  eye. 
I  knew  not  how  we  joumey'd,  through  the  pathless  fields  of  light, 
When  suddenly  a  change  was  wrought,  and  /  was  clothed  in  white. 
We  stood  before  a  city's  walls,  most  glorious  to  behold ; 
We  pass'd  through  gates  of  glistening  pearl,  o'er  streets  of  purest  gold; 
It  needed  not  the  sun  by  day,  the  silver  moon  by  night: 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  was  there,  the  Lamb  Himself  its  light." 

'  The  course  of  my  ministry,  and  my  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  your 
minister,  all  began  at  the  same  time.  And  during  the  continuance  of  very  many 
years^  intimacy  with  him,  I  can  truly  say  that  never  has  one  moment,  nor  the 
slightest  shade  of  unpleasant  feeling,  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  ever- 
deepening  intensity  of  our  mutual  attachment.  Many  have  been  the  seasons  of 
happy  intercourse  with  him  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  spend  here.  Many 
have  been  the  sweet  counsels  which  we  have  held  with  one  another  on  earth. 
Many  have  been  the  acts  of  kindness,  and  much  the  aid  and  encouragement  in  my 
'W^ork,  which  I  have  received  from  him.  And  now,  when  I  can  see  his  face  no  more 
in  the  flesh,  I  wish  to  find  a  means  of  solace  in  the  hope  of,  sooner  or  later,  renew- 
ing my  intercourse  with  him  in  better  and  happier  circumstances/than^a^  Jn 
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which  it  has  been  carried  on  in  this  world.  His  departure,  I  need  not  say,  has 
left  a  sad  and  dreary  blank  in  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  loved  and  revered 
head,  but  the  sanctuary  of  whose  sorrow  needs  not  to  be  unveiled,  in  order  that 
your  tender  and  Christian  sympathies  may  be  awakened.  Deeply,  I  am  sure,  is 
his  removal  mourned,  not  only  by  the  congregation  to  which  he  has  so  long  mini- 
stered with  acceptance  and  delight,  but  by  the  presbytery  of  which  he  was  a 
dutiful  and  valued  and  honoured  member.  And  many,  we  may 'believe,  there  are, 
not  only  within,  but  far  beyond  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  by  whom  the  loss 
of  him  will  long  be  felt,  as  of  that  of  a  good  and  faithful  minister  of  tiie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  But  let  us  not,  in  the  midst  of  our  grief,  allow  ourselves  to  be  for- 
getful of  the  many  things  relating  to  him  which  furnish  us  with  reasons  for  thanks- 
giving. Let  us  bless  and  praise  the  Lord  for  all  that  He  has  made  him,  and  tot 
aU  that  He  has  done  by  him,  of  a  kind  that  has  been  glorifying  to  the  Saviour. 
He  has  not  only  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  to  the  latest  moment  of  which  his  mental 
faculties  have  remained  unimpaired,  but  lived  to  see  much  of  the  Lord's  goodness 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  He  has  been  happy  in  the  people  of  his  charge,  by  whom 
his  able  ministrations  ^ve  been  appreciated ;  happy  in  his  children,  sdl  of  whoni, 
with  the  exception  of  his  eldest- bom,  who  died  in  early  childhood,  he  has  seen 
comfortably  settled  in  life,  and  one  of  whom  worthily  represents  him  in  the 
ministry ;  and  happy,  not  least  of  all,  in  her  who  has  so  long  been  his  loving  com- 
panion in  the  journey  of  life,  the  sharer  of  his  joys,  and  trials,  and  vicissitudes, 
and  the  lightener  of  his  cares,  and  burdens,  and  anxieties.  And  let  us  be  grateful 
that  what  is  so  great  a  loss  to  us  has  been  productive  to  him  of  unspeakable, 
glorious,  and  everlasting  gain.  I  am  sure,  my  brethren  in  the  Lord,  that  I  do  not 
ask  in  vain  that  your  fervent  prayers  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  sorrowing  widow 
and  children  and  relatives  of  your  dear  departed  pastor, — ^that  the  Grod  of  all  con- 
solation may  be  their  refuge  and  comforter  in  this  the  day  of  their  trouble.  And 
for  yourselves,  let  it  be  your  solicitude  that  the  designed  effect  ei  his  life  and 
teaching  and  labours  among  you  may  not,  along  with  him,  be  altogether  lost  to 
you.  "  Look  to  yourselves,  that  he  lose  not  those  things  which  he  has  wrought  in 
you,  but  that  he  receive  a  full  reward.'^  See  to  it  '^  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but 
followers  of  him  and  of  all  others  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  now  inherit  the 
promises."  Be  grateful  to  God  that,  while  He  has  taken  away  your  senior  minister, 
He  has  left  another  of  approved  ability  and  excellence,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Lord  among  you,  in  whose  comfort  and  prosperity  his  lamented  colleague,  as  I 
well  know,  felt  a  deep  and  paternal  interest.  Let  nothing  be  wanting  on  your 
part  which  is  fitted  to  strengthen  his  hands  and  encourage  his  heart,  amid  his 
numerous  anxieties,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  manifold  and  onerous  and 
responsible  duties.  Let  your  daily  supplications  ascend  to  the  throne  of  grace  for 
an  abundant  blessing  from  on  high,  to  accompany  his  sowing  among  you  of  the 
seed  of  eternal  life.  And  maintain,  above  all,  an  unceasing  personal  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  Him  who  is  the  alone  permanent  Office-Bearer  in  the  Church, 
and  who,  amid  all  changes,  abides  **  the  same,  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
May  the  Lord  grant  that,  having,  in  imitation  of  our  departed  friend,  served  our 
generation,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  we  may,  each  of  us  in  his  own  time,  fall 
asleep  in  Jesus,  and  find  ourselves  associated  at  last  with  all  the  truly  excellent  of 
the  earth,  in  the  celebration,  through  endless  ages,  of  the  triumphs  of  redeemiBg 
love.    Amen.' 


TOM  PAINE  THE  INFIDEL  AND  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  an  American  author,  has  published  a  book,  entitled  The  Bible  and 
the  Republic,  showing  that  constitutional  liberty  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  the 
Bible.  As  illustrating  the  debt  of  unbelievers  to  the  sacred  volume,  he  cites  the 
testimony  of  Benjamin  Franklin  : — 

*•  Faine  had  sent  him  the  manuscript  of  one  of  his  infidel  publications.  Franklin 
returns  it  with  the  advice  to  Faine  to  bum  it.  He  reminds  him  bluntly  how  much 
he  owes  to  Christianity  and  to  a  religious  education  himself,  for  whataver  of  virtue 
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he  has;  and  then  says,  *'  Among  us  it  is  not  necessary,  as  among  the  Hottentots, 
that  a  youth,  to  be  raised  into  the  company  of  men,  should  prore  his  manhood  by 
beating  his  mother.  I  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  unchaining  the  tiger, 
but  to  bum  this  piece  before  it  has  been  seen  by  any  other  person,  whereby  you 
will  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  regret  and  repentance.  If  men  are  so  wi<^ed 
wiih  religion,  what  would  they  be  if  without  it?"  This  sufficiently  indicates  the 
sentiments  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  speaks  as  we  should  expect  from  a  man 
whose  })arents  were  devout  Christians,  whose  principles  were  imbibed  in  a  Bible 
home,  and  whose  father  was  a  man  of  such  profound  religious  convictions  as  to 
have  not  only  brought  up  his  household  in  the  fear  of  God,  but  left  his  native  land 
that  he  might  come  to  a  shore  where  he  could  carry  out,  without  molestation,  his 
religious  principles.' 

[The  late  Grant  Thorbum,  an  eminently  shrewd  and  Christian  man,  who  lived 
till  a  great  age,  narrated  in  the  New  York  Observer^  as  we  well  remember,  how  he 
and  Paine  had  left  England  together,  and  how  it  came  to  pass,  as  years  went  on, 
that  Paine's  infidelity  led  to  his  moral  and  social  degradation,  till  he  became  the 
lowest  among  the  low,  dependent  even  for  the  means  of  subsistence  on  the  bounty 
of  his  old  friend  and  others.  At  one  time  the  American  Congress  awarded  to 
Paine  a  medal  for  his  political  writings.  William  Cobbett  brought  over  his  bones 
to  England  about  forty-five  years  ago.  But  his  old  friend's  testimony  to  the 
miserable  life  he  lived  in  his  latter  years  is  on  record,  and  cannot  be  forgotten  by 
the  readers  of  Grant  Thorbum,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  Laurie  Todd  of  John 
Gait  the  novelist.] — Sabbath  School  Magazine, 

FIRST  THE  KINGDOM. 

There  is  often  far  more  anxiety  felt  about  filling  the  church,  than  there  is  about 
bringing  sinners  to  Chnst.  The  addition  of  a  single  family  to  a  congregation  is 
frequently  the  subject  of  congratulation  among  the  members,  while  the  awakening 
of  a  soul  to  a  sense  of  its  lost  condition,  or  its  conversion  to  God,  is  allowed  to 
pass  almost  without  remark.  Yet  *  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need  no  repentance ; ' 
and  should  not  the  Church  on  earth  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  the 
first-bom  abore  ? 

We  have  often  tried  to  account  for  this  apparent  anomaly.  Christians  not  only 
ought  to  desire  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners,  more  than  any 
earthly  or  selfish  interest,  but  we  are  led  by  the  Word  of  God  to  believe  that  all 
true  believers  actually  do.  The  very  first  impulse  of  their  new  life  is,  to  do  as 
their  divine  Master  did,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  and  as  Andrew  and  PhUip 
did-— each  one  to  find  his  own  Simon,  or  Nathaniel,  and  bring  him  to  Jesus.  And 
yet  we  are  very  loth  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  those  who  do  not  presently  show 
this  active  interest  in  the  spiritual  growth  of  a  church  cannot  be  Christians.  That 
point  we  must  leave  to  themselves  to  settle,  between  their  own  consciences  and 
God  who  trieth  our  hearts.  To  their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall.  We  can  only 
repeat  the  inspired  admonition,  *  Examine  yourselves.* 

Of  the  fact  of  this  apathy,  however,  in  many  of  our  churches,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Neither  can  we  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  our  churches 
do  not  fill  up,  and  why  those  who  do  come  amongst  us  remain  so  often  and  so  long 
unconyerted.  Worldly  people  are  generally  sharp  enough  to  see  whether  we  seek 
theirs  or  them.  They  are  too  ready,  in  most  cases,  to  conclude  that  ministers  are 
more  anxious  for  the  Jleece  than  for  the^oc^.  And  if  their  natural  suspiciousness 
is  confirmed  in  any  case,  by  observing  that  the  treasurer  of  the  church  pays  them 
more  attention  than  any  one  else,  they  will,  not  unlikely,  become  prejudiced  against 
all  religion  and  religious  people,  and  perhaps  stumble  over  that  stumbling-stone 
into  perdition !  AVe  have  seen  men  bored  and  button- holed  for  money  in  a  way 
that  seemed  to  us  very  likely  to  lead  to  that  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tme  and  prayerful  interest  in  a  man's  spiritual  welfare,  or 
in  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  church,  will  show  itself  unmistakeably  in  ways 
that  need  no  describing.  It  will  glisten  in  his  eyes.  It  will  tremble  in  the  tones 
of  his  Toice.  It  v^ill  betray  itself  in  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  And  however 
indifferent  or  even  opposed  any  one  may  be  to  spiritual  religion,  hen^notyh^lp 
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being  fayourably  impressed  by  the  exhibition  of  a  genuine  and  unselfish  interest 
in  himself  personally,  or  in  those  around  him.  *  He  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is 
judged  of  aU ;  and  so,  falling  down  on  his  face,  he  will  worship  God,  and  report 
that  God  is  in  us  of  a  truth.' 

Men  love  earnestness  and  sincerity  and  warmth  whererer  they  see  it,  and  will 
often  leave  a  cold  and  lifeless  congregation  for  one  of  more  congenial  atmosphere. 
The  words  of  Christ  to  the  Laodiceans,  *  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  Ao/,'  are  the 
expression  of  a  longing  no  less  human  than  it  is  divine.  And  we  never  yet  knew 
a  church  to  be  lively  and  spiritual,  when  the  unconverted  were  not  attracted  to  its 
services.  The  cross  attracts  them ;  the  Spirit  draws  them ;  their  friends  invite 
them  ;  and  the  house  is  f  ulL  Of  such  a  church  the  Lord  says,  *  They  that  dwell 
under  its  shadow  shall  return ;  they  shall  revive  as  the  com,  and  grow  as  the  vine; 
and  the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon.' 

If,  therefore,  our  brethren  will  only  seek  that  first,  which  is  of  chief  importance, 
and  aim  at  direct  spiritual  results,  rather  than  at  popularity  or  financial  prosperity, 
they  will  find  that  they  are  taking  the  surest  and  the  speediest  way  of  attaining 
their  wish  in  regard  to  the  temporalities  of  the  church.  The  injunction,  ^  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness,'  has  a  voice  as  much  for  churches 
as  for  individual  believers,  and  the  promise  is  equally  sure  to  them  and  to  all  who 
obey  it,  '  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.' — Canadian  Independent, 


THE  BOYS  OF  THE  BIBLE— JOSEPH. 


My  Dear  Bots, — Which  of  you  has 
not  heard  again  and  again  the  story 
of  Joseph?  But  you  cannot  hear  it  too 
often,  and,  above  all,  you  cannot  think 
of  it  too  much.  If  any  boy  wishes  to 
get  on  well,  let  him  just  say,  *  I  will  act 
like  Joseph,'  and  he  is  sure  to  be  wise, 
and  good,  and  rich.  We  are  not  told 
very  much  about  Joseph  when  he  was 
a  boy,  but  we  can  fancy  from  his  after 
life  how  he  would  behave  when  he  was 
young. 

I.  He  would  he  ivery  kind, — It  is  said 
about  him  that  he  was  the  son  of  his 
father's  old  age  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3),  and 
therefore  his  father  loved  him  more 
than  bW  his  other  children.  I  think  that 
means  that,  when  Jacob  was  getting  old 
and  frail,  Joseph  was  the  one  who  took 
care  of  him.  The  other  brothers  were 
busy  in  the  fields  witii  the  cows  and 
goats,  and  Benjamin  was  just  a  wee 
fellow,  toddlin'  about  the  house,  so 
Joseph  sti^ed  beside  his  old  father. 
Perhaps  he  would  make  nice  broth 
for  him,  as  Esau  used  to  do  for  Isaac. 
And  then,  when  he  wished  to  go  out, 
Joseph  would  bring  him  his  hat  and 
stick,  and  the  old  man  would  lean  upon 
his  son's  arm.  Or  if  the  evening  was 
cold,  perhaps  he  would  put  Jacob's  chair 
near  me  fire ;  and  when  he  might  have 


been  out  playing  with  the  other  lads,  he 
stayed  and  read  to  his  father,  or  asked 
him  questions  about  the  wondrous  things 
that  happened  long  before.  And  oh !  how 
kind  Joseph  would  be  to  Benjamin.  Long 
after,  in  Egypt,  he  said  so  lovingly  to 
him,  *Grod  be  gracious  to  thee,  my  son!' 
Perhaps  he  thought  just  then  of  the 
time  when  in  his  father's  tent  at  Hebron 
he  used  to  help  his  stepmother  Leah  to 
nurse  his  baby  brother.  Don't  you  think 
he  would  carry  him  quietly  outside  into 
the  soft  warm  air,  or  dandle  him  on  his 
knee,  and  make  him  crow  and  laugh, 
or  rock  the  cradle  till  baby  Benjie  fell 
asleep?  Yes,  I'm  sure  that  would  be 
the  way  that  Joseph  would  behave ;  for 
afterwards  he  showed  a  heart  as  full  of 
love  as  a  wet  sponge  is  full  of  water. 
And  like  a  wet  sponge,  too,  whenever 
he  was  touched  by  anything,  he  could 
not  help  crying ;  only  I'm  sure  he  did 
not  cry  just  to  seem  sorry,  but  because 
he  really  was  so  tender-hearted.  Just 
find  out,  boys,  how  often  it  is  said 
about  Joseph  in  the  last  eight  chapters 
of  Genesis  that  *he  wept,'  and  then 
you'll  see  that  he  was  indeed  very 
kind. 

And  now,  my  dear  boys,  oh  I  let  me 
ask  you  to  be  as  kind  to  your  fathers  and 
brothers,  your  mothers  and  sisters,  and 
all  your  friends,  as  Jpseph  was  to  his. 
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God  likes  to  see  little  children  helping 
old  people.  Love  to  your  Father  in 
heayen  is  the  great  duty  ;  it  begins  the 
first  table  of  the  law.  Love  to  your  father 
on  earth,  and  your  other  friends,  is  the 
next  duty ;  it  begius  the  second  table, 
and,  as  St.  Paul  says,  it  is  the  first  com- 
mandment that  has  a  promise,  for  God 
says  if  you  honour  your  father  and 
mother,  you  will  live  a  long  time  (Eph. 
vi.  3).  And  he  says  again,  Let  children 
and  nephews  learn  first  to  show  kindness 
at  home,  and  to  requite  (or  pay  back) 
their  parents  (1  Tim.  t.  4). 

Bat  remember,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  word  of  God  says,  'The  eye  that 
mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth 
to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the 
brook  (the  same  who  brought  bread  and 
flesh  to  God*s  children,  1  Kings  xyii. 
U)  shall  pluG^  it  out,  and  the  young 
eagles  shall  eat  it'  (Frov.  xxx.  17). 

II.  But  Joseph  was  not  only  hind,  hut 
obedient. — It  is  more  difficult  to  obey  than 
to  be  kind.  When  we  are  kind,  it  is  to 
those  who  are  poorer  or  weaker  than  our- 
selves, and  this  is  apt  to  make  us  think 
well  of  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  are 
pleased ;  but  when  we  are  told  to  do  a 
thing,  it  may  be  something  that  we  do  not 
like  to  do  at  all,  and  so  it  is  not  easy 
always  to  obey.  Now,  Joseph  always 
obeyed.  One  day  his  father  called  him, 
and  told  him  to  go  away  to  a  place  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  off,  and  see  how  nis  brothers 
were,  and  the  sheep  which  they  were 
feeding.  Joseph  might  have  said,  '  Oh  t 
but  father,  you  know  my  brothers  don't 
like  me ;  they  have  not  spoken  a  kind 
word  to  me  for  ever  so  long,  and  if 
they  get  me  all  alone,  perhaps  they  will 
thrash  me,  or  do  me  harm,  and  so  you 
might  send  some  of  the  servants.'  But 
he  did  not  say  any  such  thing,  whatever 
he  may  have  thought — ^he  simply  obeyed; 
and  putting  on  the  nice  coat  his  father 
had  given  him,  he  was  off  at  once.  When 
he  came  to  Shechem,  to  which  his  father 
had  sent  him,  he  found  that  his  brethren 
had  left.  Now  some  lads  would  have 
said,  *  I  don't  need  to  go  any  further ;  I 
have  come  where  father  told  me,  and 
now  I'll  go  home.'  But  Joseph  had  the 
obedient  spirit,  and  so  he  sought  about 
everywhere ;  and  then,  when  he  was  told 
they  were  in  Dothan,  on  he  went  there, 


and  found  them.  And  you  all  know 
what  his  obedience  cost  him.  Now, 
that's  the  right  way  to  obey.  When 
you  are  told  to  go  a  message,  go  at 
once;  and  if  you  don't  get  what  you 
want  in  one  &op,  instes^  of  making 
that  an  excuse  to  get  back  to  your 
play,  go  to  another  and  another,  till 
you  either  get  what  you  are  sent  for, 
or  are  sure  that  it  can't  be  got. 

Ah!  boys,  that's  the  way  that  a 
greater  than  Joseph  obeyed.  'Jesus 
was  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross'  (Fhil.  ii.  8). 
His  Father  wanted  some  one  to  go 
down  and  seek  and  save  lost  men 
and  women,  and  boys  and  girls;  and 
when  all  the  angels  and  archangels 
were  thinking  who  would  go,  the  Son 
of  God  said,  *  Lo !  /  come  to  do  Thy  will, 
0  God.'  And  liow  Jesus  seeks  1  He  is 
like  the  shepherd :  He  seeks  until  He 
finds.  Oh!  boys,  do  you  know  He 
has  been  seeking  you  f  Every  Sabbath 
evening  when  you  learn  your  catechism, 
or  paraphrase,  or  hymn,  at  your  mother's 
knee,  and  thoughts  of  heaven  and  God 
come  into  your  mind,  that's  Jesus  seeking 
you.  Every  time  you  see  a  funeral  or  a 
graveyard,  or  hear  of  people  dying,  and 
you  think  of  death  and  all  that  is  coining 
hereafter,  that's  Jesus  seeking  you.  A 
poor  girl  in  Glasgow,  when  on  her  death- 
bed, speaking  of  the  way  in  which  she 
had  at  last  been  saved,  said,  *  Jesus 
often  sought  to  catch  me,  but  I  aye 
rebelled  and  ran  away,  but  He  catched 
me  at  last,^  Oh  I  boys,  that  you  might 
let  Jesus  catch  you,  not  at  the  last,  when 
the  next  moment  it  might  be  too  late, 
but  now.  You  do  not  like  to  get  a  full- 
blown rose,  for  however  sweet  it  looks 
and  smells,  you  know  that  it  will  fall  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  plucked ;  but  you  like 
to  get  a  tiny  little  bud  just  opening  out 
in  its  blushing  beauty,  for  it  is  not  only 
pretty  in  itself,  but  you  know  will  last 
for  several  days,  and  become  a  lovdy 
.flower  when  put  in  water.  So  let  Jesus 
pluck  you  now  when  you  are  quite 
young,  like  little  flower-buds,  that  He 
may  have  the  joy  of  seeing  you  open  out 
into  the  loveliness  of  Christian  boyhood, 
shedding  the  sweet  scent  of  a  holy  life 
around  you,  at  home,  and  at  school,  and 
wherever  you  go.  That's  what  Joseph 
was. — ^Your  loving  friend, 

G.  S.  M. 
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THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PBESBTTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^The  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Kirkwood,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  which  took  place 
on  the  27th  July  last,  and  who  has  been  for  upwards  of  eleven  years  the  *  Father' 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  has  su^ested  to  the  writer  that  the  following 
list  of  those  who  have  been  the  '  Fathers  of  the  Church  since  the  foimation  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery  in  1733,  viewing  all  its  different  sections  as  one,  may 
prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine: — 


Ehenezer  Erskine. 
Alexander  Moncrief. 
James  Fisher. 
Willtam  Button. 
Andrew  Amot. 
John  Heugh. 
James  Morrison. 
Alexander  Fringle,  D.I). 
James  Feddte,  D.D. 
Alexander  Ball onr. 
William  Eidston,  D.D. 
John  Jamieson. 
John  Anderson. 
Alexander  Yonng. 
Bohert  Leishman. 
James  Pringle. 
James  £irkwood,  M.A. 


Portmoak  and  Stirling. 

Abernethy. 

Kinclaven  and  Glasgow. 

Stow  and  Dalkeith. 

Midholm. 

Stirling. 

Norham. 

Perth. 

Edinburgh. 

Lethendy. 

Kennoway  and  Glasgow. 

Scone. 

Eilsvth. 

Logiealmond. 

Kinross. 

Newcastle^ 

Kilmarnock  and  Edinburgh. 


A«ed. 

Ordained. 

Died. 

Yean. 

22  Sept  1703 

2  June  1754 

74 

14  Sept.  1720 

7  Oct  1761 

67 

28  Dec.  1726 

28  Sept.  1775 

79 

19  Nor.  1740 

14  Feb.  1791. 

80 

8  July  1752 

24  May  1803 

81 

24  Oct  1763 

18  Sept  1810 

79 

23  June  1766 

14  Feb.  1824 

92 

14  Aug.  1777 

12  May  1839 

87 

3  April  1783 

11  Oct  1845 

87 

81  July  1787 

19  Maroh  1847 

85 

18  Aug.  1790 

23  Oct  1862 

86 

16  March  1791 

6  March  1853 

86 

12  Sept  1793 

2  Feb.  1862 

98 

16  April  1800 

18  Oct  1864 

89 

20  March  1804 

9  Sept.  1865 

90 

10  Oct  1804 

8  March  1866 

85 

26  July  1811 

27  July  1877 

90 

The  Rev.  Principal  Harper,  who  was  ordained  on  2d  February  1819,  is  now  the 
*  Father'  of  the  Church.— T  am,  etc.,  Adam  Cranston. 

Hawthorn  Cottage,  Penicuik,  V6th  August  1877. 
P.S. — The  figures  indicating  the  age  means  that  they  had  entered  on  that  year. 


litAelligenr^,— ^nitjeb  ^nsbgterian  Cj^rrj^* 


7RE8BTTBBIAL  FR0CBEDIK08. 

AnnandaU, — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Annan  on  24th  July  last  —  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Smith,  moderator.  Mr.  Konald 
reported  that,  in  terms  of  appointment,  lie 
had  moderated  in  a  call  at  Waterbeck, 
and  that  Mr.  James  Scott,  preacher,  had 
been  unanimously  elected.  Commissioners 
from  the  congregation  laid  the  call  on  the 
table,  aigned  by  178  members  and  66  or- 
dinary hearers.  Parties  having  been 
heard,  were  remoyed.  The  presbyteiy, 
after  reasoning,  unanimously  agreed  to 
sustain  the  call.  Mr.  Scott  being  present, 
had  the  call  presented  to  him,  and  having 
accepted  it,  and  the  presbytery  having 
agreed  to  accept  the  subject  of  trial  ap- 
pointed to  him  by  the  Presbytery  of 
raisley  and  Greenock  in  connection  with 
his  call  to  Benfrew,  Mr.  Scott  gave  an 
exercise  and  additions  on  Mican  v.  2, 
and  was  examined  on  theology  generally. 
Which  exercises  were,  severally  and  in 
cumulo,     unanimously    sustained.      The 


presbyteiy  agreed  that  Mr.  Scott's  ordina- 
tion take  place  at  Waterbeck,  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  Sep- 
tember; the  presbytery  to  meet  at  11.30 
A.M.,  and  the  ordination  services  to  begin 
at  twelve  noon.  Appointed  Mr.  Smith  to 
preach,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  to  ordain  and 
address  the  minister  and  congregation. 
Mr.  George  Smart,  student,  in  terms  of 
request,  was  transferred  to  the  Presbjtery 
of  Perth.  Mr.  Meiklejohn's  motion  wat 
adopted  in  regard  to  Session  Records,  and 
that  the  time  of  presentation  be  the  first 
meeting  of  each  year. 

EdirSmrgh* — A  meeting  of  this  presby- 
tery was  held  on  7th  August — Mr.  Kinlocb, 
West  Linton,  moderator.  Dr.  Morton, 
St.  James'  Place  Church,  in  moving  that 
the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Elrkwood 
be  removed  from  the  roll,  remarked  on  the 
public  estimation  in  which  their  deceased 
father  was  held,  and  the  interest  he  ever 
took  in  the  work  of  the  presbyteiy  before 
advancing  age  laid  him  aside  from  actire 
service.  Mr.  Parlane,-4M  the  eldest  mini- 
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ster  present,  in  ftoeordance  with  cnitom, 
eogiged  in  prayer,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
Eirkwood  was  then  deleted  from  the  rolL 
The  presbytery  agreed   to   minute  their 
cordial  expression  of  the  high  esteem  in 
wliich  their  departed  father  was  held,  and 
their  gratitude  that  he  had  been  spared  so 
long  to  fill  so  honourable  a  place  in  the 
Christian  ministry.    A  petition  was  read 
from  the  congregation  of  Aberlady,  ask- 
ing assistance  m  their  effort  to  build  a  new 
church  and  manse.  The  presbytery  cordi- 
ally agreed  to  recommend  the  scheme  to 
the  liberal  consideration  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  agreed 
to  grant  a  moderation  to  the  congregation 
at  Barra  Isles,  Shetland,  and  Mr.  William- 
sun  and  Mr.  Kirk,  who  are  to  proceed  as 
commissioners    to    Shetland,    were   ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  matter.    On  an 
application  by  Dr.MacGill,  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board,  it  was  agreed  to 
ordain  Mr.  Lundy,  who  is  going  out  as  a 
missionary  to  Old  Calabar.    Mr.  G.  F. 
James  was  appointed  to  ordain,  and  Mr. 
Carr,  Tranent,  to  |9reach.    The  eyening  of 
the  first  Tuesday  m  September  was  sug- 
gested as  the  time  when  these  services 
should  take   place.     Consideration  of  a 
circular  from  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  Mission 
Committee,  and  the  desirableness  of  having 
a  conference  on  missions,  was  delayed  till 
next  meeting.    The  committee  gave  in 
the  report  upon  the  Arthur  Street  case. 
Mr.  Gemmell,    on   request,  was   granted 
extracts,   and    the  consideration  of  the 
case  was  delayed  till  next  meeting  of 
presbytery. 

tiffin  and  Inverness, — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Burghead  on  the  25th  July,  to 
ordain  Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  A.M.,  pro- 
bationer, as  pastor  of  the  congregation  of 
Burghead.  Along  with  the  members  of 
presbytery,  most  of  whom  were  present, 
HcT.  Dt,  Cairns,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,  the  Bey.  James  Imrie,  Glasgow, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  Fraserburgh, 
being  present,  were  invited  to  correspond. 
After  praise  and  prayer,  Mr.  Pringle 
preached  from  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  last  clause. 
Mr.  Pringle  then  briefly  narrated  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken  towards  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Watt,  and  proposed  to 
him  the  questions  of  the  formula,  which 
were  satisfactorily  answered  by  him,  after 
which  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  by  prayer 
and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery.  The  right  hand  of  fellowship 
having  been  given  to  Mr.  Watt  by  the 
members  of  presbytery,  Mr.  Lind  addressed 
the  newly  ordained  pastor,  and  Mr.  Sharpe 
the  congregation,on  their  respective  duties. 
At  the  close  of  the  services,  Mr.  Watt  re- 
ceived a  most  cordial  welcome  from  the 


members  and  adherents  of  the  eongrega- 
tion.  The  presbytery  having  afterwards 
met  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business, 
an  application  was  made  for  the  modera- 
tion of  a  call  by  the  congregation  of 
Campbelton  (Ardersier),  which  was 
granted ;  Mr.  Watson,  Forres,  being  ap- 
pointed to  preside  in  the  moderation^-to 
be  held  on  Monday  the  6th  August,  at 
seven  p.m.  A  short  time  after  the  ser- 
vices of  the  day  had  been  brought  to  a 
close,  a  circumstance  occurred  by  which 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  presbytery 
were  deeply  solemnized — a  telegram  hav- 
ing been  received  b^  Mr.  Pringle,  clerk 
of  the  presbytery,  intimating  that  their 
much  esteemed  brother,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
T.  Turn  bull,  Nairn,  ordained  only  about 
ten  months  before  as  colleague  to  Mr. 
Bisset,  had  that  morning  been  removed 
by  death. 

OcUlotoay, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
7th  August — the  Rev.  William  Muirhead, 
moderator.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Duncan,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  being  pre- 
sent, was  invited  to  correspond.  Mr. 
James  Adam,  preacher,  under  call  to 
Fort  William,  gave  in  his  trials  for  ordi- 
nation, and  his  ordination  was  thereupon 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of 
this  month,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Scott,  Cars- 
law,  and  Watson  to  ofilciate.  The 
certificates  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  Hall  from  Mr.  John  Kyle  were 
received,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed 
to  send  in  his  name  to  the  Theological 
Committee.  The  usual  committees  were 
appointed.  It  was  agreed  that  a  con- 
ference be  held  on  Foreign  Missions 
at  the  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held 
in  October  next,  Mr.  Lindsay  to  introduce 
the  subject. 

Glasgow, — ^The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  14th 
August — ^Bev.  Dr.  Black,  moderator. 
The  clerk  read  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Wilson,  proba- 
tioner, stating  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
accept  the  call  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  to  become  colleague  and  successor 
to  Dr.  Edwards.  A  petition  was  read 
from  the  Greenfield  congregation,  Govan, 
requesting  the  presbytery  to  grant  the 
moderation  of  a  call  to  a  pastor  for  the 
congregation,  which  was  granted.  A  call 
to  the  Rev.  Bobert  Hall,  Old  Meldrum, 
from  the  Mordaunt  Street  congregation, 
was  read,  and  Dr.  George  Jeffrey  was 
appointed  to  accompany  the  other  com- 
missioners in  its  prosecution  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Aberdeen.  The  call  was 
signed  by  95  members  and  28  adherents. 
Mr.  Johnston,  Springbum,  reported  that 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
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presbytery  he  had  preached  at  the  Btation 
at  Bisbopbriggs  on  the  13th  Jaly,  and 
afterwards  declared  17  persons,  whose 
certificates  had  been  given  in,  a  congrega- 
tion in  connection  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Cbnrch.  Since  then  there  had 
been  other  19  certificates  received,  so  that 
the  members  now  nnmber  36.  Mr.  John- 
ston also  presented  a  petition  from  the 
congregation,  praying  the  presbytery  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  election 
of  elders,  and  for  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  at  as  early  a  period  as 
convenient.  The  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Johnston  was 
aathoriaed  to  take  the  nsaal  steps  for 
carrying  oat  the  wishes  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Dr.  Tonng  submitted  a  report  by 
the  committee  appointed  in  June  last  to 
look  at  certain  utterances  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Ferguson  to  the  pres- 
bytery, and  at  passages  in  certain  papers 
contributed  by  him  to  a  Christian  maga- 
zine. This  report  concluded  with  a  series 
of  eight  qaestions  relating  to  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  obedience  of  all  to  the 
moral  law,  the  ability  of  the  '  natural 
man '  by  his  own  strength  to  convert  him- 
self, the  effect  of  every  sin,  Christ's  work 
in  relation  to  full  satisfaction  of  His 
Father's  justice,  justification  through 
Christ,  the  '  covenant  of  grace,'  and  the 
ascription  of  salvation.  These  qaestions 
were  adopted  by  the  presbytery,  and  so 
also  was  a  motion  asking  Mr.  Ferguson 
to  answer  them  at  next  meeting,  and  *  to 
invite  brotherly  conference  with  him  in 
regard  to  the  whole  matter.' 

KirkcaMy.— 'This  presbytery  met  at 
Leven  on  the  5th  of  June.  A  petition  for 
a  moderation  was  presented  from  Union 
Church,  Kirkcaldy.  The  congregation 
promised  a  stipend  of  £280  per  annum, 
inclusive  of  sacramental  expenses,  with 
manse  and  garden.  The  petition  was 
pcranted,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  was  appointed 
to  preach  and  moderate  in  a  call  in 
Union  Church  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
22d  of  July,  worship  to  begin  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  J.  F.  Burton  declining  the  call  to 
Betheltield. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
caldy on  the  7th  August.  Mr.  Guthrie 
reported  that  he  had  preached  and  mode- 
rated in  a  call  in  Union  Church ;  that  the 
call  had  been  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John 
Clark,  Bedcar,  and  was  signed  by  249 
members  in  full  communion,  and  40  ordi- 
nary hearers.  The  presbytery  unani- 
mously agreed  to  sustain  the  call,  and 
appointed  the  Rev.  William  Guthrie,  along 
with  Messrs.  John  Burnet,  John  Lomie, 
and  John  Speedie,  commissioners  from  the 
congregation,  to  prosecute  it  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Darlington. 


CALLS. 

Dundee  (Tay  /S^gtiare).— Rev.  James  Orr, 
A.M.,  B.D.,  Hawick,  called  30th  July  to 
be  colleague  to  Rev.  Dr.  MH>avin. 

Olcugow  (Mordaunt  Street).  —  Be?. 
Robert  Hall,  Old  Meldrum,  called  30th 
July. 

Campbelton  (Ardereier).  —  Mr.  Hugh 
Glen,  called  6th  August. 

OBDIMATIOHS. 

Burghead. — Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  A.M., 
ordained  25th  July. 

Mossbank  {Shetland).—^!.  Thomas 
Robertson,  ordained  17th  August. 

Orange,— }ILr.  G.  S.  Muir,  ordained  22d 
August. 


At  Nairn,  on  the  25th  July,  Rev.  H.  J.  T. 
TumbuU,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  the  27th  July,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age  and  67th  of  his  minis- 
try. Rev.  James  Kirkwood,  A.M.,  senior 
minister  of  St.  James'  Place  Church.  - 

Erratum, — In  our  last,  for  Rev.  John 
Boyd,  D.D.,  read  Rev.  James  Boyd,  D.D., 
died  at  Campbeltown. 

HONORJLRT  DBQRBB. 

The  Senatus  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh conferred  on  1st  August  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  on  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart, 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Chorcb, 
Blackburn. 

BIOOAB — LATIKG  OF  THB  VOUKDATIOH 
BTONB  OF  A  NBW  CHURCH. 

On  Thursday  the  2d  August,  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  a  new  church  for  the  Sooth 
Congregation  was  laid  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  and  deeply  interested  assemblage, 
by  J.  G.  Chancellor,  Esq.  of  Shieldhiil. 
The  church,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  is  a  very  handsome  structare, 
and  will  be  quite  an  ornament  to  this  in- 
creasingly beautiful  and  thriving  little 
town. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  In  his  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  ceremony,  observed:  *Not 
very  many  years  ago,  many  of  us  now 
present,  and,  alas  I  many  who  have  now 
left  us,  met  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
that  lovely  place  of  worship  erected  by 
the  efforts  of  the  North  Congregation  here. 
Who  that  heard  it  can  ever  forget  the 
eloquent  and  powerful  address  that  wss 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Cains, 
or  cease  to  remember  the  venerable  form 
of  their  late  beloved  pastor  as  he  engaged 
in  the  services  of  that  day,  with  the  pre- 
sentiment,  it  may  be,  that  he  might  opt 
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long  be  spared  to  utter  ^forth  within  its 
walls  the  words  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness ?  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Smith  for  seven  years, 
and  will  ever  retain  the  deepest  feelings 
of  love  and  respect  for  his  memory.  In 
regard  to  the  present  undertaking,  it  is 
difficalt  whether  most  to  admire  the 
simple  faith  that  has  led  you  to  form  this 
noble  resolution,  leaving  it  in  God's 
hands  to  guide  you,  knowing  your  cause 
to  be  a  righteous  one,  or  that  great  and 
praiseworthy  sacrifice  by  which  you  trust 
to  see  your  hearts'  wish  carried  out.  I 
believe  the  motive  that  has  mainly  influ- 
enced you  is  yoar  affection  for  your 
beloved  pastor,  and  a  desire  to  give  him 
a  place  of  worship  worthy  of  his  talents 
and  high  character.  I  do  not  require  to 
say  much  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Connor. 
He  is  well  known  to  most  of  you.  I  have 
listened  for  many  years  with  much  happi- 
ness, and,  I  trust,  profit,  to  his  earnest 
and  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  heartfelt 
wish  of  every  one  now  present  that  he 
may  be  long  spared  in  increased  health 
and  strength  to  be  the  exponent  in  his 
new  place  of  worship  of  evangelical  reli- 
gion in  his  pulpit  and  in  this  place.' 

Mr.  Connor  in  addressing  the  people 
said:  'It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  fbr  the 
pastor  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  congregation ;  but  as  this  has  been 
already  done  in  a  printed  form  in  a  book, 
which  is  known  to  all,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  many  of  vou,  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  formation,  nor  de- 
tain you  by  lengthened  notices  of  its  nine 
previous  ministers,  but  will  content  my- 
self with  the  briefest  possible  statement. 
The  congregation  was  formed  on  the  28th 
November  1780.  That  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Rev.  Robert  Pearson  was  or- 
dained minister  of  Biggar  parish.  He  had 
been  presented  by  the  patron  as  earlv  as 
25th  March  1779,  twenty  months  before, 
hnt,  after  preaching,  proved  so  unaccept- 
able to  the  people,  that  not  one  could  be 
found  either  to  move  or  sign  a  call.  And 
after  canvassing  for  thirteen  months,  only 
seven  parishioners,  out  of  a  population  of 
1200,  could  be  found  willing  to  concur  in 
the  call.  It  was  carried  to  the  Assembly, 
and  on  29th  May  the  Supreme  Court  en- 
joined tbe  presbytery  to  proceed  with  the 
settlement.  The  presbytery,  carrying  out 
the  Assembly's  injunctions,  fixed  28th 
November  1780  for  the  ordination.  Having 
met  on  that  day,  opportunity  was  given 
to  the  parishioners  to  state  objections. 
Whereupon,  one  bearing  an  honoured 
name  in  this  district,  John   Gladstone, 


stepped  fom^ard,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
parishioners,    lodged   a    number  of   ob- 
jections which  the  presbvtery  refused  to 
sustain.     He  then  tabled  a  protest  and 
appeal  to  the  Synod,  which  was  deemed 
irrelevant ;  and  finally,  having  exhausted  all 
legal  means  for  obtaining  what  they  con- 
sidered their  rights  and  liberties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  in  vain, 
they  felt  constrained  to  secede  from  the 
church  of  their  forefathers,  and  formed 
themselves  into  what,  for  sixty-seven  years, 
was  known  as  the  Relief  Church  of  Biggar, 
and   since  the  auspicious    union   of  the 
Relief  and  Secession  Churches  in  1847,  as 
the  South  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Biggar.    Our  church  had  therefore  for  its 
founder,  one  whose  name,  in  the  person  of 
his  illustrious  grand-nephew,  has  become 
world-famous ;  for  wherever  British  power 
is  felt  and  British  commerce  has  extended, 
the  name  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  is 
held  in  highest  honour.  The  old  building, 
of  which  few  stones  are  now  left  standing 
one  upon  another,  had  the  venerable  age 
of  ninety-five  years.    It  was  not  without 
deep  regret  that  we  were  forced  to  abandon 
it,  and  demolish  those  walls  to  which  clung 
so  many  hallowed  remembrances.     But 
necessity  has  no  taw,  and  our  building  of 
a  new  church  was  a  work  forced  on  us  not 
by  choice  but  compulsion.    The  building 
was  discovered  to  be  unsafe,  and  the  rumour 
spread  till  H  created  something  like  a 
panic,  and  prevented  some,  out  of  fear, 
from  attending  ordinances  within  its  walls. 
After  anxious  deliberation,  the  congrega- 
tion almost  unanimously  agreed  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  spend  any 
more  on  repairs,  and  especially  such  as 
would  have  rendered  its  appearance,  which 
was  never  elegant,  positively  ungainly,  and 
only  postponed  for  aseason  what  they  would 
at  no  distant  date  require  to  face — namely, 
the  building  of  a  new  church.     Such  are 
the  facts  of  the  case  so  far  as  the  beginning 
of  our  undertaking  was  concerned.    It  was 
not  without  fear  and  trembling  that  we 
contemplated  the  arduous  enterprise,  but 
recognising  it  as  a  duty  which  we  were 
bound  to  undertake.     All  the  members  of 
the  congregation  being  fully  persuaded  of 
this,  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
erection  of  a  new  church.    They  joined 
heartily,  and  contributed  nobly  for  the 
object.    When  the  church  is  completed, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  beautiful  in  archi- 
tectural design,  an  ornament  to  the  town, 
and  in  every  way  suited  for  the  purposes 
of  church  work  and  success.     Thus,  the 
latter  house  would  be  grander  than  the 
former,   but  he  specially  wished   that  it 
might  be  grander  in  a  higher  sense.' 
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The  War  against  the  Westminster 
Standards.  Rev.  David  Macrae's 
Speeches:  Speeches  in  Presbytery; 
L^ure  at  Gourock;  Speeches  in 
Synod; Vindication (sappressed).  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Published 
with  Mr.  Macrae's  consent,  and 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Criticisms. 

Glasgow:  John  S.  Hftrr  A  Sons.    1877. 

This,  under  a  somewhat  nnfortnnate 
title,  is  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Mr.  Macrae's  utterance  against  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  An  interest  is  thus 
indicated  in  the  subject,  and  iJso  in 
what  Mr.  Macrae  has  said  concern ing  it. 

There  are  only  two  points  in  reference 
to  which  Mr.  Macrae  differs  from  the 
majority  of  his  brethren,  viz.,  the  €x- 
tent  to  which  revision  of  our  Standards 
should  be  carried,  and  the  time  when  the 
work  of  revision  should  be  entered  on. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
any  minister  in  our  Church  who  asserts 
that  the  Westminster  Confession  is  per- 
fect, and  consequently  unalterable.  But 
there  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
may  be  added  to  or  abstracted  from  it ; 
and  on  this  point  Mr.  Macrae  is  supposed 
to  hold  views  with  which  the  great 
majority  of  his  brethren  do  not  exactly 
agree. 

As  to  the  second  point,  that  of  the 
proper  time  for  revision,  seeing  the 
Synod  has  appomted  a  large  and  in- 
fluential committee  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  it  felt  something  required  to  be 
done,  if  not  in  tiie  way  of  actual  re- 
vision, at  all  events  of  giving  due 
attention  to  it. 

In  moving  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Macrae 
has  simply  exerdsed  a  right  which  he, 
in  common  with  every  other  minister  of 
our  Church,  undoubtedly  possesses.  But 
exception  has  been  taken  to  his  method 
on  two  points.  It  has  been  generally 
felt  that,  instead  of  treating  the  subject 
in  a  calm  and  philosophic  manner,  he 
has  vehemently  declaimed,  and  been 
exceedingly  rhetorical.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  direction  in  which  at  once  Mr. 
Macrae's  strength  and  weakness  lie. 
Few  men  are  gifted  with  his  powers  of 
declamation  and  description ;  but  there 
are  spheres  in  which  these  powers  are 
not  fittingly  exercised,  and  one  of  these 
assuredly  is  that  which  he  has  chosen 
in  the  present  instance. 


Mr.  Macrae  also  has  created  not  a 
little  uncomfortable  feeling  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  spoken  of  his 
brethren — as  being  untrue  to  themselTes 
and  their  profession.  It  is  greaUy  to 
be  regretted  that  an  accusation,  which 
certainly  required  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  men's  hearts,  impossible  to  any 
one,  should  have  been  made,  and  having 
unfortunately  been  made,  should  not 
have  been  openly  and  entirely  with- 
drawn. 

Even  in  the  editorial  preface  to  this 
edition,  we  find  language  used  which  is 
fitted  and  justly  to  offend.  Thus  it  is 
said;  *  The  leaders  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  to-day  were  young, 
when  earlier  voices  proclaimed  the  need 
of  revision  and  reform ;  but  they  shrank 
from  their  duty,  and  now  (with  a  few 
notable  exceptions)  grown  old  in  indo- 
lence, and  hardened  into  oonserratism, 
the^  seem  to  find  no  use  for  their  ex- 
perience, but  in  deprecating  and  retard- 
ing the  reform  which  they  themselTeB 
should  have  attempted  long  ago.' 

We  called  attention  in  our  last  num- 
ber to  Mr.  Wardrop's  pamphlet  ou  the 
subject  of  'Creed  Revisian.'  Mr. 
Wardrop  seeks  the  same  object  as  Mr. 
Macrae,  but,  very  wisely,  he  carefully 
abstains  from  all  invective  and  accusa- 
tion, and  deals  strictly  with  the  subject 
in  hand.  We  trust  that  his  good  ex- 
ample will  be  followed  by  those  who 
may  yet  take  part  in  this  controversy. 
It  is  a  great  and  solemn  subject  Surely 
the  only  object  which  ought  to  be  kept 
before  us  is  the  search  after  and  ascer- 
taining and  establishing  of  the  truth ; 
and  it  is  no  matter  of  charity,  but  the 
merest  justice,  for  any  one  to  credit 
others  with  aims  as  lugh  and  motires 
as  pure  as  his  own.  It  is  surely  not 
necessary  among  honourable  men  and 
Christian  ministers,  that  differences  of 
opinion  should  lead  to  unchiuritableness 
of  judgment. 

We  have,  in  this  publication,  notes 
in  which  there  are  certain  references. 
One  is  as  to  the  duty  of  a  man  remain- 
ing in  a  church  whose  creed  he  seeks  to 
reform.  Some  seem  to  imagine  that  is  a 
question  very  easy  of  solution,  but  prac- 
tically it  is  very  difficult — ^not  on  the 
lower  ground  usually  alleged  of  material 
considerations,  but  on  tiie  larger  one  of 
conscience  itself.    Doubtless  a  point  may 
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be  reached  at  which  honour  and  oon- 
Bistenc7  require  separation,  but  where 
that  point  is  maj  not  be  easily  seen ; 
and  to  ayer  that,  whenever  dissatis- 
faction is  felt,  a  severance  should  be 
effected,  is  to  give  np  entirely  the 
question  of  internal  reform,  and  settle 
down  in  a  state  of  oriental  conserratism. 

We  have  also  amongst  the  notes  a 
quotation  from  a  discourse  by  Dr. 
Walter  Morrison,  which  states  the  posi- 
tion very  clearly  and  judiciously : — 

^  We  occupy,'  says  Dr.  Morrison,  *  as 
a  church,  this  double  ground.  We 
have  a  written  standing  creed  imposed 
upon  our  office-bearers,  which  they  are 
conacientiously  to  accept  and  hold ;  and 
we  maintain  at  the  same  time  that  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  are  what  we  are  to 
believe,  and  that  we  are  continually  to 
inquire  into  Scripture,  unhesitatingly 
giving  up  everything  which  we  may  have 
found  to  be  in  error^  even  although  it  is 
in  the  Confession^  and  as  unhesitatingly 
receiving  what  we  may  have  discovered 
to  be  truth,  even  although  it  is  opposed 
to  something  in  the  Confession.  .  .  . 
The  Gonfeasion  of  Faith  is  ever  to  be 
tried  by  its  standard — the  Bible — and 
kept  in  conformity  with  that.  Other- 
wise it  would  become  a  false  balance, 
which  is  '*  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.** 
.  .  .  The  position  which  the  Confession 
holds  in  our  Church — the  fact  that  any 
one  who  is  tried  for  error  among  us  is 
judged  by  it — implies  a  most  solemn 
obligation  as  resting  upon  the  Church 
that  she  keep  her  Confession  always 
rectified,  the  trial  of  the  standard,  so  to 
speak,  ever  going  before  the  trial  of  the 
man.  ^*  To  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony ;  *'  if  the  creed  at  any  time  speak 
not  according  to  the  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  it.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  ''all  truth" 
into  which  the  promised  Spirit  was  to 
lead  us ;  and  I  should  fear,  at  all  events, 
that  we  were  not  showing  a  simple 
fidelity  to  the  duty  of  inquiry,  if  we 
entered  upon  it  with  the  foregone  con- 
clusion in  our  minds  that  we  were  to 
arrive  at  nothing  great.* 

This  pamphlet  in  its  present  form 
will  likely  obtain  a  considerable  cir- 
culation. Mr.  Macrae,  we  believe,  is 
deeply  in  earnest  in  ^e  great  matter 
of  creed  revision,  and  doubtless  .has 
issued  these  'Speeches*  in  order  to 
advance  what  he  deems  the  interests 
of   truth.     It  might,   however,   itself 


be  improved  by  a  careful  revision  of 
certain  parts.  It  would  have  been  all 
the  more  effective  had  the  epithets  been 
occasionally  lees  pungent,  and  the  tone 
and  attitude  more  conciliatory. 

Old  Stones  for  a  New  Church.  The 
Forgotten  Doctrine  of  Enox  and 
THE    Early    General    Assemblies, 

'  TUICHING    THE     SUSTENTATIOUN     OF 

Ministers.*     By  J.    Calder   Mac- 
phail,  Minister  of  Pilrig  Church. 

Edinburgh:  Madaren  A  Macniyen. 

Glasgow:  D.  Bryce  A  Son,  and  J.  M.  MacUnlajr. 

Aberdeen :  A.  A  R.  Milne. 

London:  Nisbet  &  Co.    1877. 

This  pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of  an  able 
Free  Church  minister,  the  successor  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  accomplished  Dr. 
Blaikie,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  It 
is  unique  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
as  a  publication,  pressing  home  upon 
the  membership  of  our  churches  a  most 
important  practical  duty,  is  at  the 
present  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
specially  opportune.  Its  drift  and 
some  of  its  disclosures  will  probably 
take  not  a  few  readers  by  surprise.  It 
bears  closelv,  though  indiirectly,  on  the 
great  question  of  the  day,  that  of  Dis- 
establishment and  Disendowment,  and 
brings  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
change  from  an  old,  yet  novel  because 
unlooked-for,  quarter.  Mr.  Macphail  has 
evidently  made  himself  familiar  from 
original  sources  with  the  ecclesiastical 
annals  of  Scotland  during  the  Refor- 
mation period.  After  a  brief  but 
masterly  sketch  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  and  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformed  faith  in 
1560,  he  introduces  us  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1565,  when  a  matter  of 
urgent  concern — ^that,  namely,  of  the 
temporal  support  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Word — fell  to  be  considered  by  Knox  and 
his  associates.  Those  ministers  were,  it 
would  appear,  in  great  straits,  and  the 
Assembly  were  at  once  compelled  to  face 
the  question  as  to  the  proper  and  scrip- 
tural mode  of  ministerial  support,  and 
give  a  deliverance  thereon.  Not  to 
enter  into  details,  that  deliverance  sub- 
stantially was,  *That  the  support  of 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  should  be 
derived  specially  from  the  people  among 
whom  they  laboured.'  And  they  forth- 
with resolved  'to  issue  a  Pastoral  Letter 
*'  to  all  the  faithful  within  the  Realme 
of  Scotlande,^'  exhorting  them  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  m^iistry.'    A 
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large  portion  of  what  Mr.  Macpbail  well 
styles  this  magnificent  pastoral  —  the 
composition  of  Knox — is  given,  the 
gist  of  the  whole  being  that  the  flock 

IS     BOUNDEN     TO     PROVIDE     FOR    THEIR 

PASTOR.  In  the  Assembly  which  met 
the  year  following,  the  same  principle 
was  laid  down  still  more  expressly  and 
emphatically.  Without  re-quoting  from 
Mr.  Macphail's  pages  the  very  words 
and  spelling  of  the  resolution  come  to 
by  the  Assembly,  that  resolution  set 
forth  the  following  positions  in  most 
explicit  terms: — ^Ist,  That,  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  flock  to  do  what  they 
can  to  provide  for  their  pastor.  2d, 
That  none  other  are  bound  to  provide 
for  ministers.  3d,  That  to  oblige  others 
against  their  will  to  contribute  for  the 
support  of  ministers  who  are  no  ministers 
to  them,  is  contrary  to  duty  and  con- 
trary to  reason.'  For  the  author's 
well-toned  and  admirable  comment  on 
each  of  these  three  points  in  order, 
and  for  the  weighty  and  eloquent  ap- 
peal with  which  he  closes,  expressing, 
as  we  feel  certain  it  does,  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  Free  Church 
brethren,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  pamphlet  itself. 

The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 
By  Alfred  Cave,  B.A. 

Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Clark.    1877. 

We  have  perused  this  book  with  regret 
and  disappointment.  The  subject  dis- 
cussed is  one  of  much  present  interest 
and  of  high  importance.  The  author 
has  devoted  much  research  and  no  small 
measure  of  ability  to  its  elucidation, 
and  no  one  can  read  it  without  getting 
a  measure  of  information  concerning  it. 
Mr.  Cave,  however,  lacks  the  logical 
faculty:  his  thinking  is  often  obscure, 
and  his  Iwiguage  vague  and  indefinite, 
and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly 
what  he  means. 

In  his  preface  he  says,  '  With  a  view 
to  his  own  intellectual  satisfaction,  in 
the  first  place;  and,  in  the  second,  of 
filling  an  undesirable  void  in  our 
theological  literature,  the  author  has 
attempted  an  investigation  into  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  Sacrifice  in  all 
its  dissimilitude  and  completeness.' 

In  pursuing  this  object  he  discourses 
on  Sacrifice  in  its  Historical  Develop- 
ment, as  it  appears  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  finally  in  the  Heavenly 


World.  He  also  glances  at  Theories 
that  have  obtained  in  Ancient  and 
Modem  Times. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into 
a  critical  examination  of  any  of  the 
positions  assumed,  but  we  may  say  that 
the  author  seems  to  hold  the  or&odox 
doctrine  concerning  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ, — albeit  the  maimer  in  which 
he  criticises  Mr.  Dale's  Congregational 
Lecture  on  the  subject  seems  scaioely 
consistent  with  this ;  and  one  is  rather 
amazed  to  find,  after  a  great  number 
of  important  exceptions  have  been  taken 
to  Mr.  Dale^s  arguments,  that  Mr.  Cave 
agrees  with  him  in  his  condosion, 
viz.  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the 
objective  ground  on  which  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  is  imparted. 

Sometimes,  we  have  imagined,  Mr. 
Cave  felt  just  a  trifle  too  sure  of  his 
ability  to  supply  the  desideratam  in 
theological  literature  which  he  had 
felt ;  but,  after  all,  we  discover  that  we 
have  been  mistaken,  for  just  at  the 
close  he  says:  *And  now  the  author 
takes  farewell  of  his  patient  reader 
with  many  regrets,  not  the  least  poig- 
nant of  which  arise  from  the  sense  of 
possible  insignificance.' 

Mariner  Newman  :  A  Voyage  in  the 
Good  Ship  *Glad  Tidings^  to  the 
Promised  Land.     By  Duncan  Mac- 

OREGOR. 

London:  Hodder  A Stonghton.     1877. 

The  idea  of  this  book  evidently  was 
suggested  by  The  Pilgrim's  Progrm. 
It  is  an  attempt,  after  a  nautical  fasbioD, 
to  describe  the  Christian's  course  on  his 
way  to  glory.  Of  course  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Christian  literature  John 
Bunyan  stands  alone ;  but  his  method 
has  a  peculiar  charm,  and  we  obBerve 
that  though  Mariner  Newman  can  make 
no  pretension  to  the  genius  of  Th 
Pilgrim,  it  is  read  with  interest,  espe- 
cially by  the  young. 

Robert  Raikes,  Journalist  and  Phil- 
anthropist. A  History  of  the  Origin 
of  Sunday  Schools.  By  Alfred 
Gregory. 

London:  Hodder  ft  Stonghton.    1877. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  authors  to  show 
a  sufficient  reason  for  their  appearance 
in  print.  They  cannot  say  that  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat  has  not  been 
adequately  discussed  before,  or  venture 
to  affirm  that  thev4Lave  facts  or  argu- 
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ments  to  produce  with  which  an  intelli- 
gent pablic  is  not  already  acquainted. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  •  Gregory  is  most 
fortunate.  The  subject  of  his  little 
Tolume  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and 
he  has  something  to  say  on  it  with 
which  the  public  is  not  generally  ac- 
quainted. And  his  book,  we  doubt  not, 
will  receiye,  as  it  deserves,  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  who  are  either  actively  en- 
gaged in,  or  are  in  earnest  sympathy 
with,  the  now  great  and  extensive  work 
of  Sunday  school  tuition. 


Memorials  of  Disruption  Times:  A 
Chapter  in  Autobiography  —  em- 
bracing THE  HALF-TEAR  PRECEDING 
AND  THE  HALF-YEAR  FOLLOWING  19tH 

May  1843.    By  Alex.  Beith,  D.D. 

London :  Blackle  &  Son.    1877. 

Dr.  Beith  in  his  preface  says:  ^Some 
years  ago  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  appointed  a 
committee  designated  *^A  Committee 
on  Records  of  Disruption  Ministers." 
Of  this  committee  Mr.  Thomas  Brown, 


nunister  of  Dean  Church,  Edinburgh,  is 
the  present  convener.' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
1875,  Mr.  Brown  laid  on  the  table  a 
volume  entitled  Annals  of  the  Disrup- 
tion^ consisting  chiefly  of  autograph 
narratives  of  ministers  who  had  left 
the  Scottish  Establishment  in  1843. 
The  work  was  very  warmly  received, 
and  authority  was  given  for  its  pub- 
lication. It  is  marked  Part  I.,  *  ad- 
ditional statements  and  records  from 
all  who  can  supply  authentic  informa- 
tion as  to  Disruption  times  '*  being 
earnestly  invited." 

The  present  volume  has  its  origin  in 
this  invitation. 

The  contribution  which  Dr.  Beith 
made  to  this  undertaking,  and  which 
is  now  published  in  a  separate  form, 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  records 
many  earnest  and  self  -  sacrificing 
labours,  and  tells  of  times  when  men 
felt  and  showed  the  spirit  of  *  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs.'  Dr.  Beith's  narrative 
is  not  the  less  interesting  that  it  is 
occasionally  lighted  up  with  racy  re- 
ferences to  social  and  domestic  scenes 
of  a  quite  unecclesiastical  description. 


"^tsni^ln  %tixQBi^iti. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  SONS  OF  MINISTERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  this  Society  lies  before  us,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
commending  it  to  the  kind  consideration  of  the  members,  and  specially  of  the 
ministers  and  relatives  of  ministers,  of  our  Church.  The  object  of  the  society  is 
most  praiseworthy.  It  is  *  to  promote  friendly  intercourse  among  the  members  of 
the  society,  and,  from  motives  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  to  contribute  to  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  and  children  of  ministers  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  of  any  of  the  churches  comprised  in  that  body,  or  in  any  body  with 
which  it  may  unite ;  and  that  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  shall 
govern  its  operations.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  laudable  purpose,  twenty-eight  necessitous  cases  were 
assisted  during  the  course  of  the  year.    As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  following : — 

*  Two  daughters  of  a  deceased  minister,  aged  respectively  thirty-eight  and 
thirty-five.  Their  income  is  an  annuity  of  £30,  with  a  small  sum  which  one  of 
them  receives  from  teaching,  which  is,  however,  uncertain.  Being  in  delicate 
health,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  precluded  from  providing  for  themselves. 

'  A  widow,  sixty- eight  years  of  age.  She  has  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is 
married,  and  the  other  resides  with  her  mother,  occupying  her  time  with  teaching, 
which  occupation,  of  late  years,  has  been  spoiled  by  the  Government  schools. 
Their  whole  income  is  about  £50.  In  speaking  of  the  applicant,  one  of  our 
ministers  says,  **  No  one  more  deserves,  few  persons  more  need,  and  none  will 
more  gratefully  appreciate  or  more  faithfully  expend,  any  pecuniary  assistance 
accorded  to  her." ' 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Thomson,  Belhaven  Church,  Glasgow,  preached  the  annual 
sermon  for  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  Woodlands  Road  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Glasgow,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  Sabbath  of  December  1876.    The 
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sermon  for  the  east  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Moffat,  Edinburgh,  in  St.  James' 
Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  the  14th  of  January  last.  The  collections  amounted 
to  £163,  lis.  6d. 

At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  Mr.  Thomson  made  the  following  most  appropriate 
and  impressive  remarks,  which  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  our  readers. 
They  graphically  depict  the  causes  of  jieed,  and  touchingly  enforce  the  claims  of 
the  society: — 

'  If  we  are  at  all  under  the  influence  of  gospel  motiyes,  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult 
to  do  the  service  to  which  we  are  called  at  this  time,  "  as  unto  Him."  The  objects 
sought  to  be  benefited  are  widows  and  children  of  ministers  of  His  gospel,  men  who, 
wi£  a  self-denial  learned  of  Him,  devoted  their  lives  to  this  noblest  of  all  work, 
though  in  their  case  attended  with  no  material  advantages  whatever.     These  men 

S reached  the  gospel,  and  lived  the  gospel,  in  some  of  our  smaller  towns  and  roral 
istricts,  amid  not  a  little  discouragement.  They  also  stedfastly  maintained  those 
distinctive  principles,  on  which  we  set  a  high  value,  in  quarters  where  they  are 
by  no  means  so  popular  as  they  are  in  this  city.  Some  of  them,  during  their 
whole  course,  had  to  struggle  with  poverty, — ^but  it  was  honest  poverty.  By  dint 
of  strict,  though  sometimes  ambarnissing  economy,  the  ever  recurring  problem, 
*'  how  to  make  ends  meet,"  was  successfully  solvedL  They  could  look  the  whole 
world  in  the  face,  for  they  owed  not  any  man.  But  to  make  anything  like 
adequate  provision  for  those  whom  they  should  leave  behind  them,  was  quite 
impracticable.  They  hoped  to  live  to  fight  out  their  battle,  and  see  their  children 
self-supporting.  But  the  Lord  had  determined  otherwise ;  He  sent  His  messenger 
of  death  to  summon  them  from  the  outer  courts,  in  which  they  had  been  minis- 
tering, into  the  "  holiest  of  all."  It  was  a  severe  test  to  which  their  faith  was 
then  subjected ;  but  they  stood  it.  They  were  enabled  to  commit  those  who  were 
dear  to  them  as  their  own  souls,  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and 
the  Judge  of  the  widows.  He  said  to  them,  ^'  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  and  I 
will  preserve  them  alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me ; "  and  they  knew  whom 
they  had  believed.  Who  will  say  that  their  confidence  was  misplaced  ?  He  in 
whose  hands  are  the  resources  of  the  universe,  is  surely  able  to  provide  for  His 
own  children  those  things  which  are  needful  for  the  body.  He  has  expressly 
promised  to  do  so.  **  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  The  Lord  means 
what  he  says.  I  believe  that  the  poor  Christian  widow,  who  has  a  sore  struggle 
to  provide  for  herself  and  her  family,  sometimes  hardly  knowing  where  the  next 
meal  is  to  come  from,  is  surer  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  the  m^e  worldling 
who  is  rolling  in  wealth.  His  is  poor  security  compared  with  hers,  for  she  has 
the  promise  of  the  God  of  truth. 

'  Now,  we  know  that  He  does  not  supply  the  wants  of  His  people  by  mbacle: 
He  blesses  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  and  when  that  is  insufficient,  He  raises 
up  friends  for  them.  He  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His  hands,  inclines 
those  with  whom  He  has  desdt  bountifully  in  His  providence,  to  minister  to  them 
of  their  substance.  Be  it  ours  to  fall  in  with  His  design  and  way  of  working  in 
the  case  now  presented  to  us.  We  dare  not  doubt  that  the  Lord  will  provide  for 
these  godly  widows  of  godly  ministers  by  some  instrumentality ;  ought  not  we, 
members  of  the  Church  to  which  they  are  warmly  attached,  many  of  us  children  of 
the  manse,  who  cannot  but  have  a  true  and  deep  fellow-feeling  with  them — ought 
not  we  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  being  the  instruments  of  the  divine  bounty? 
Such  a  socie^  as  this  is  surely  one  of  the  things  that  are  '*  lovely,  and  of  good 
report " — ^in  entire  accordance  with  the  Christian  "  fitness  of  things."  Those 
destitute  ones  are  primarily  committed  to  us  by  the  Almighty  Fa&er;  let  ns 
regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  the  means  of  lightening  their  burdens,  and  smooth- 
ing somewhat  the  rough  path  they  have  been  called  to  tread.  If  we  are  indeed 
the  chil<ken  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  ought  to  hail  such  an  appeal  as 
this  as  a  pledge  of  His  love  to  us.  Assuredly  He  would  not  ask  us  to  do  this 
service  if  He  did  not  love  us.  John  was  ^^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loyed ; "  and 
one  of  the  highest  pledges  He  gave  of  His  love  was  the  committal  to  His  guardian 
care  of  Mary,  His  widowed  mother.    There  are  rery  many  in  the  world  still* 
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nearlj  related  to  Him — ^United  to  Him  by  the  closest  and  most  tender  ties,  who 
need  sympathy  and  succour ;  and  these  He  commits  to  the  care  of  those  oif  His 
people  to  whom  He  has  given  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  as  really 
as  ne  committed  Mary  to  the  beloved  disciple.  Let  us  cheerfully  accept  and 
faithfully  execute  the  trust,  and  we  shall  be  *^  blessed  in  our  deed." ' 


MR.  RAMSAY'S  BILL  AND  DISESTABLISHMENT  POLICY. 

The  Synod's  committee  having  considered  the  Bill  lately  brought  into  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Ramsay,  *  still  further  to  alter  and  amend'  'the  Laws  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  ministers  to  parishes  in  Scotland,'  by  withdrawing  the  statos  and 
endowments  of  the  Kirk  in  parishes  falling  vacant  with  a  communicant  roll  of  less 
than  fifty,  and  transferring  the  endowments  to  the  funds  of  the  local  school 
boards,  has  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

*'  That  the  Bill,  which  is  in  form  an  amendment  of  a  State  Church  Act,  and 
assumes  the  continuance  of  the  State  Church  in  Scotland,  by  attempting  to  alter 
the  application  of  the  endowment  in  the  class  of  cases  described,  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  principle  of  disestablishment,  and  of  the  redistribution  of  the 
national  property  now  monopolized  by  the  Kirk — questions  which  ought  not  to  be 
raised  and  decided  on  arbitrary  considerations  affecting  only  special  cases  or 
localities,  but  on  grounds  of  general  equity  and  policy,  independent  of  conditions 
or  contingencies  purely  occasional  and  local. 

*  That,  whether  the  Bill  is  designed  chiefly  to  abate  the  scandals  of  clerical 
sinecures,  or  to  liberate  funds  that  might  be  available  for  educational  purposes, 
the  object  would  be  equally  gamed  by  a  general  measure  of  disestablishment. 
But,  in  any  case,  the  question  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  is  too  im- 
portant to  the  highest  interests  of  society  to  allow  of  its  being  handled  indirectly  or 
subordinately  to  other  questions,  or  otherwise  tiian  on  sound  principles ;  and  that 
any  l^slation  which  would  give  it  the  equivocal  position  which  it  holds  in  the 
BDl  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  the  friends  of  religious  equality. 

*  That  further  attempts  to  amend  the  Patronage  Act,  or  other  Acts  of  Parlia« 
ment  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  State  Church,  and  all  Bills  which,  instead  of 
seeking  the  simple  repeal  of  particular  obnoxious  laws  or  the  termination  of  the 
system  from  which  they  spring,  assume  in  their  preamble  or  otherwise  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  the  State  Church  system  while  modifying  some  of  its  accidents, 
are  objectionable,  being  at  variance  with  principle  and  sound  policy,  and,  at  this 
advanced  stage,  an  obvious  misdirection  of  legislative  energy,  and  an  evasion  of 
the  political  issue  which  ought  to  be  now  set  broadly  before  the  country  by 
leaders  of  opinion — ^the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Kirk. 

'  That,  while  the  state  of  the  Kirk  in  many  of  the  more  thinly  peopled  districts 
— ^the  shadows  and  shreds  of  congregations  belonging  to  it  in  Highland  parishes 
and  elsewhere — presents  a  glaring  illustration  of  the  scandal  and  injustice  of  the 
system  ;  the  populous  centres  of  the  country,  the  seats  of  its  wealth,  commerce, 
and  learning,  show,  in  a  different  manner,  a  not  less  gross  perversion  and  waste 
of  public  funds  on  congregations,  many  of  them  large,  some  of  them  overgrown, 
and  all  of  them  not  less  able,  singly  or  in  concert,  than  the  congregations  of  other 
churches  to  support  their  own  ministers  and  meet  their  own  liabilities.  But  the 
spectacle  is  beheld  in  all  parts  of  the  country  of  congregations  enervated  and 
pauperized  by  the  supei;^uous  and  wasteful  provision  made  for  them  by  the  State, 
which  thus  inflicts  on  other  churches  and  citizens  supporting  their  own  religious 
institutions  the  injustice  of  competition  with  a  State  establishment,  the  stigma  of 
civil  inequality,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  benefits  which  an  unsectarian  applica- 
tion of  the  national  property  so  squandered  would  diffuse  among  all,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  imposes  the  direct  burdens  of  various  rates  and  charges  exacted  for 
purposes  of  the  Kirk. 

*'  That  the  sinecures  of  Highland  parishes,  and  the  demoralizing  and  wasteful 
endowments  of  the  Lowlands,  are  scandals  which  belong  to  the  same  unjust  and 
unacriptnral  system  of  State  patronage  and  control  in  religion,  and  ought  to  be 
terminated  together  by  immediate  abolition. 

'  That  what  is  now  demanded  by  the  progress  of  the  question  of  disestablish- 
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ment,  and  its  importance  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  justice,  is  not  any  Bill  to 
amend  particular  State  Ghnrch  Acts,  but  a  comprehensiye  and  final  measure  of 
disestablishment  and  disendowment — ^a  measure,  in  the  words  of  the  Irish  Ghnreli 
Act,  *^  to  put  an  end  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  "  in  Scotland,  applying 
equitably  to  all  its  pNarishes,  and  giving  an  equal  yoice  to  friends  of  education, 
wherever  resident,  with  isdl  other  citizens,  in  determining  the  destination  of  the 
liberated  funds.' 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GLASGOW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  UNION. 

We  have  just  received  the  fortieth  annual  report  of  this  association,  and  a  very 
interesting  and  impressive  publication  it  is.  It  shows  that  much  good  work  is 
being  done,  and  an  earnest  spirit  manifested  by  not  a  few  workers.  The  following 
figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  carried  on : — 

242  societies  are  reported  upon ;  of  these  234  report  this  year,  and  the  figures 
for  8  are  taken  from  last  year's  report — ^increase,  20.  Number  of  schools,  597, 
composed  of  170  separate  and  427  general — ^increase,  43.  Number  of  teachers  on 
roll—male,  3,981 ;  female,  4,260 ;  total,  8,241 — increase,  224.  Average  attend- 
ance of  teachers — male,  3,544  ;  female,  3,737 ;  total,  7,281 — ^increase,  866.  Num- 
ber of  scholars  on  roll— male,  37,633 ;  female,  44,206 ;  total,  81,839— increase, 
4,255.  Average  attendance  of  scholara — male,  28,336 ;  female,  34,488 ;  total, 
62,774— increase,  4,046. 

At  the  close  of  the  report  we  find  the  following  well-timed  and  much-needed 
observations : — 

'  These  figures  are  impressive  when  we  try  for  a  moment  to  realize  the  vast 
amount  of  activity  and  energy  represented  by  them.  Many  questions,  howeyer, 
suggest  themselves,  which  the  tables  of  statistics  furnish  no  means  of  answering, 
and  which  are  of  the  first  importance.  These  thousands  of  teachers  and  scholars 
gather  week  after  week  in  nearly  600  different  places  of  meeting.  How  many  of 
these  places  are  thoroughly  comfortable,  attractive,  and  suitable  ?  All  the  evidence 
that  can  be  collected  on  this  point  tends  to  prove  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
them  are  so.  Of  the  thousands  of  teachers,  how  many  are  thoroughly  qualified 
for  this  responsible  work  ?  The  testimony  of  superintendents  and  visitors  is  to  the 
effect  that  too  large  a  proportion  are  young  and  inexperienced.  The  report  brings 
out  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  during  the  past  year  370  scholars  hsA 
become  teachers.  Many  must  have  joined  the  ranks  from  other  quarters,  and  yet 
the  increase  is  only  224.  This  confirms  a  statement  frequently  made,  that  many 
young  teachers  sadly  lack  perseverance,  and  after  a  very  short  trial  abandon  the 
work.  Again,  while  the  army  of  scholars  is  so  vast,  and  is  yearly  increasing,  hare 
all  the  children  of  this  great  city  been  gathered  in,  and  brought  under  tiie  influence 
of  religious  instruction  ?  Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  visit  different  qnarteis 
on  Sabbath  evenings  will  at  once  answer.  No.  To  what  conclusion  do  all  these 
circumstances,  and  the  whole  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  this  report,  point? 
Clearly  this,  that  this  Union  may  not  think  that  it  has  yet  attained  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  On  the  contrary,  advancing  years  and  increasing  numbers 
bring  greater  responsibility,  and  a  more  earnest  call  to  strenuous  efforts  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  noble  work.  Let  every  effort  be  put  forth  to  arouse  the  Church 
to  a  deeper  sense  of  her  duty  in  relation  to  the  young,  while  every  means  is 
adopted  to  excite  among  teachers  a  deep  sense  of  the  resfK)nsibility  r^ng  iip(»i 
them.  This  report,  and  the  known  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  our  &bbath 
schools,  afford  no  room  for  boasting ;  neither  is  there  lack  of  material  to  enable  ns 
to  thank  God  and  take  courage.* 

These  remarks  touch  on  some  of  the  weak  points  of  Sabbath  schools  as  at  present 
carried  on.  They  refer  to  the  want  of  proper  accommodation.  Hiis  largely  prevails. 
One  deeply  interested  in  Sabbath  schools,  and  having  large  experience,  in  speaking 
of  this,  said  he  was  lately  at  a  place  in  which  there  were  eighty  scholars  crowded 
into  a  room  of  the  smallest  dimensions,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  all  and  hindrance 
of  the  work.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  there  are  many  quite  worthy  to 
be  named  with  it. 

Allusion  has  also  been  made  to  the  teachers  falling  away  from  the  uprk.    Many 
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continae  for  a  season,  but  in  the  course  of  time  offer  the  excuse  of  one  in  the 
parable,  '  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  cannot  come.*  It  is  not  well  that 
a  work  of  such  difficulty  abd  importance  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perienced. How  delightful  and  highly  beneficial  it  would  be,  if  we  had,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  admirable  Mr.  Paton  of  Tillicoultry,  many  teachers  and  superintendents 
reaching,  as  such,  their  jubilee  I 

In  this  connection,  we  have  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  from  the  Sahhath 
ScJiool  Magazine,  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  those  who  not  only  look  upon 
Sabbath  school  work  as  appropriate  only  to  the  young,  but  as  unworthy  of  those 
who  occupy  the  high  places  of  the  land : — 

'  President  Hayes,  as  we  learn  from  an  American  paper,  has  secured  the  esteem 
of  the  Christian  public  by  his  obseryance  of  the  Lord's  day;  and  has  shown  his 
interest  in  Sabbath  schools  by  entering  his  children  as  scholars  in  one  of  them. 
Mrs.  Hayes  is  a  Sabbath  school  teacher.  The  following  is  from  the  National  S,  S, 
Teacher: — 

'"  President  Hayes  has  already  done  many  things  to  make  him  popular,  but 
nothing  which  will  giye  the  people  more  confidence  in  him  than  his  quiet  unosten- 
tatious obseryance  of  the  Sabbadi-day.  On  the  first  Sunday,  we  belieye,  after  his 
installation  in  the  White  House,  the  coachman  wajs  informed  that  his  seryices  were 
not  needed.  The  President,  with  his  wife  and  family,  joined  the  stream  of  church- 
goers, unrecognised  by  one  in  a  hundred,  and  walked  to  the  Httle  Foundry 
Methodist  Church,  and  stayed  after  the  services  to  haye  the  children  enrolled  in  its 
Sunday  school.  The  mere  entry  of  his  children  into  the  school  does  not  of  itself 
mean  much,  but  his  personal  care  about  it  means  a  great  deal.  Mrs.  Hayes,  we 
are  glad  also  to  say,  is  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  Sunday  school  worker.  No 
Christian  can  fail  to  rejoice  when  such  an  influence  for  good  emanates  from  the 
White  House." ' 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  CANADA. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  writing  from  Ottawa,  under  date 
July  27,  anent  affairs  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  has  the  following,  in  which  not 
a  few  of  our  readers  feel  a  lively  interest,  and  doubtless  they  will  watch  with  care 
the  process  and  result  of  the  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  non-unionists : — 

'  I  stated  some  time  ago  that  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  refused  to  join 
the  Presbyterian  Union  of  Canada,  and  the  dissentients  have  now  brought  an 
action  in  Montreal,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobie,  against  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada,  to  recover  possession  of  the  Temporalities  Fund  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  plaintiff  demands  an  account  of  the  administration  of  the  fund  by  the 
present  Board,  and  further  asks  that  those  who  joined  the  Union  may  be  declared 
to  have  forfeited  their  rights  to  the  said  fund,  amounting  to  something  like  three - 

rrters  of  a  miUion  of  dollars,  and  to  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  Kirk ; 
that  those  members  of  the  Temporalities  Board  who  have  joined  the  Union  be 
ejected  therefrom,  and  their  places  supplied  by  adherents  to  the  old  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  action  con- 
cludes by  asking  that  the  Acts  of  the  Quebec  Legislature  sanctioning  the  Union 
may  be  declared  illegd  and  unconstitutional.  The  case  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  the  appellants  fighting  for  a  principle,  and  for 
the  final  settlement  of  a  question  which  has  so  long  been  a  source  of  irritation  in 
the  Presbyterian  body.' 

OBITUARY. 

Death  has  recently  taken  away  from  us  our  oldest  minister.  The  Rev.  James  Kirk- 
wood,  senior  minister  of  St.  James'  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  has  been  called  to  his 
rest,  having  attained  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine.  He  also  had  been  in  the  ministry 
for  the  long  period  of  sixty-six  years.  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  a  man  of  weight  in  the 
conncils  of  &e  Church,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  was  exceedingly  and 
deservedly  popular.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  colleagues,  all  of  them  being  men  of 
exceptionaUy  popular  gHt»— the  first  being  Dr.  Logan  Aikman,  now  of  Glasgow ; 
the  second  Dr.  Drummond,  now  of  London ;  and  latterly,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton, 
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under  whose  eloquent  and  faithful  mmifitiy  the  large  congregation  of  St.  James' 
Place  enjoys  mudi  prosperity. 

I^TTELLiOENCE  has  lately  been  receiyed  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Carstairs  Douglas, 
the  well-known  missionary  to  China.  Dr.  Douglas,  who  was  brother  of  the  respected 
Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College  of  Glasgow,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rey. 
Robert  Douglas,  of  Eilbarchan,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1830.  He  was 
educated  for  the  ministry,  and  was  a  distinguished  student  of  the  UniTeisitj  of 
Glasgow,  which  lately  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Haying  completed 
his  studies,  he  went  out  to  China  as  a  missionary  of  the  English  Presb^fterian 
Church  in  the  year  1855 ;  and  he  has  laboured  in  that  field  eyer  since,  except  when 
home  on  furlough.  Four  years  ago  he  published  a  dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
language  in  the  form  spoken  in  Amoy,  which  was  yery  fayourabiy  receiyed;  and 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  accomplished  and  accurate  Chinese  scholar,  as 
well  as  a  deyoted  and  successful  missionary. 


PRAYER  FOR  MISSIONS. 

A  VERT  interesting  and  instructiye  little  publication  lies  before  us  in  connectioD 
with  the  all-important  subject  of  prayer  for  the  missions  of  our  Church.  It  is 
proposed  to  deyote  part  of  each  Sabbath  eyening  to  special  prayer  for  particular 
missions ;  and  in  order  to  deepen  interest  in  these  missions  and  make  prayer  more 
intelligent,  an  account  of  each  mission  is  here  giyen.  A  great  deal  of  information 
regarding  the  peculiarities  of  each  station  is  presented  in  a  clear  and  concise  form, 
beginning  with  Jamaica  and  concluding  with  the  Jewish  Missions.  Taking  these 
indiyidually,  they  embrace  a  period  of  eleyen  months,  beginning  on  the  eyening  of 
August  5,  1877,  and  ending  on  the  eyening  of  June  30,  1878.  At  the  dose  the 
writer  says : — 

*•  Such  is  a  rapid  summary  of  our  missions  to  the  heathen  world.  Could  we  go 
to  some  lofty  point  of  yiew,  up  towards  Grod's  throne,  what  an  impressiye  and  even 
oyerwhelming  sight  of  our  undertaking  would  we  obtain !  The  enterprise,  indeed, 
looks  immense  when  we  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  field  over  which 
it  stretches,  though  we  are  in  danger  of  self-deception  and  of  boasting  when  we 
say  that  the  sun  neyer  sets  upon  our  missions ;  but  this  fact  illustrates  infinitely 
more  the  immensity  of  our  opportunities  than  of  our  achieyements.  Still  it  is 
literally  and  absolutely  true  that  the  sun  is  always  shining  on  some  one  or  other 
of  those  groups  of  884  educated  persons,  male  and  female,  natiye  and  European, 
whom  we  number  among  our  missionary  agents.' 

It  has  always  been  to  the  honour  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  that  whilst 
it  has  maintained  religious  ordinances  at  home,  it  has  recognised  its  duty  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  heathen  lands.  And  whilst  there  is  reason  for  gratitude 
both  for  the  efforts  put  forth  and  the  measure  of  success  that  has  attended  these 
efforts,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  haye  already  attained  or  are  already  perfect 
There  is  need  for  increase  in  the  way  both  of  means  and  agencies  —  and  how 
desirable  that  means  and  agencies  already  in  operation  should  be  more  largely 
successful ! 

And  we  know  what  power  is  necessary  alike  to  moye  men's  hearts,  and  make 
even  the  best  instrumentality  effectiye — it  is  the  power  of  prayer.  The  wood  and 
the  altar  and  the  sacrifice  may  all  be  prepared,  but  what  if  the  fire  from  heaven 
descends  not !  It  is  this,  then,  that  we  need — the  baptism  of  fire ;  and  God  Himself 
has  taught  us  how  this  may  be  obtained — *Yet  for  all  these  things  will  1  he 
inquired  at  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them,  saith  the  Lord.' 

When,  therefore,  it  is  purposed  to  make  our  missions,  collectiyely  and  indi- 
yidually, a  special  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  surely  acting  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  diyine  order,  and  doing  that  which  \vill  meet  with  an  instinctiye  and  irrepres- 
sible response  in  eyery  Christian  heart. 

Printed  by  Mubsat  and  Gibb,  11  Qaeen  Street,  and  Published  by  WiLUi* 
Oliphant  akd  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ist  of  September 
1877. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  GOI>  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 
CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  GLASGOW. 

'  He  that  seeth  me,  seeth  Him  that  sent  me.* — John  xii.  45. 

I  HATE  often  called  yonr  attention,  brethren,  to  the  circumstance,  that 
among  many  respects  in  which  the  working  of  God  is  distinguished  above 
the  working  of  man,  it  is  signally  distinguished  in  this,  that  whereas  man, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  one  object,  must  employ  a  number  of  means  and 
perform  a  variety  of  acts,  on  the  contrary,  God  performs  one  act,  and, 
behold,  a  number  of  important  results  are  the  effect  of  the  single  operation ! 
This  has  been  expressed  with  much  beauty  by  Pope : — 

*In  human  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain;  . 
In  God'Sy  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
And  serves  to  second,  too,  some  other  use.' 

In  nothing  is  this  feature  of  the  divine  working  so  strikingly  displayed  as  in 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  when  the  Eternal  Word  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  The  principal  purpose  of  that  incarnation  was,  without 
question,  that  He  might  make  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  so  that  all  who  believe  on  Him  and  depend  on  His  work  as  a  work 
of  suffering  endured  on  their  behalf,  and  under  this  consideration  deliver 
themselves  up  to  Him  as  their  Master,  who  has  bought  them,  should  receive 
the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  a  title  to  eternal  happiness.  But  those 
persons  do  great  injury  to  this  greatest  of  divine  works,  who  consider  it 
was  exhausted  On  this  one  object,  howsoever  great  and  beneficial.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  mere  purpose  of  taking  on  Him  a  nature  in  which  He 
might  suffer,  will  not  account  for  His  taking  on  Him  the  nature  of  a  man.  He 
might  have  suffered,  and  as  heavily,  in  the  nature  of  an  angel ;  accordingly, 
His  assumption  to  Himself  of  human  nature  not  only  served  the  purpose  of 
rendering  Him  capable  of  suffering  for  our  sins,  but  qualified  Him  to  be  at 
once  our  sjrmpathetic  intercessor  and  sympathetic  sovereign  and  judge, 
besides  placing  Him  in  a  condition  in  which  He  might  set  us  an  example  of 
human  virtue.  All  these  are  important  purposes  beside  the  main  and 
principal  one.    They  greatly  enrich  with  wisdom  and  mercy  ^l^B^^pfe^JJ^^^^ 
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our  salvation ;  and  the  sympathj  which  we  gain  by  them  in  the  coort  of 
heaven,  is  a  topic  on  which  the  Spirit — ^the  Comforter — largely  addresses  us 
in  the  Scripture.  It  is  the  world's  joy  that '  we  have  not  a  High  Priest  who 
cannot  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are.  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.' 

There  is  still  another  object,  however,  of  great  importance  served  by  the 
work  of  incarnation,  to  which  I  would  specially  direct  your  attention  at 
this  time,  in  discoursing  from  the  words  which  I  have  selected  as  the  subject 
of  this  afternoon's  meditation, — it  is  the  manner  in  which  we  are  assisted 
by  that  incarnation  to  conceive  aright  of  the  character  of  God.  Correct 
notions  of  the  divine  character  are  obviously  requisite  both  in  order  to  snch 
a  worship  as  He  will  accept  of,  and  to  the  genume  peace  and  purity  of  oar 
own  minds.  Otherwise,  though  it  be  the  name  of  Jehovah  which  we  utter 
in  our  prayers,  it  may  be  some  god  all  the  opposite  of  Jehovah  in  character 
whom  we  are  in  fact  worshipping ;  or,  at  least,  we  may  be  ascribing  that  to 
the  true  God  for  His  praise  which  is  rather  Hia  dishonour.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  this  correctness  of  views  is  so  necessary,  it  is  of  difficult 
attainment.  Even  after  He  has  revealed  His  character  in  His  word  by  its 
doctrinal  testimonies  and  declarations,  we  cannot  well  comprehend  what  it 
is  for  the  Eternal  One  to  love,  or  what  it  is  for  Him  to  be  angry ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  inability  to  comprehend  their  nature,  and  the  mode  of 
their  operation,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  but  slightly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  the  conduct  by  which  the  one  is  provoked,  or  pursoing 
that  course  of  conduct  by  which  the  other  is  secured.  To  this  conception 
we  are  no  doubt  considerably  assisted  by  the  history  of  His  providence. 
In  the  events  recorded  in  the  Scripture  in  connection  with  the  testimony 
there  given  that  they  were  effected  by  His  agency,  we  are  in  a  manner 
shown  the  anger  and  the  love  of  God  in  action ;  so  that,  when  we  read  of 
the  expulsion  from  paradise,  and  the  flood,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  of  many  other  cities  and  nations  and  individuals,  we 
perceive  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  anger  is  no  mere  speculation  of 
theological  science,  but  a  true  testimony  regarding  an  active  principle  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Deity,  from  within  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  which  we 
would  all  do  well  to  withdraw,  or,  having  withdrawn,  to  the  sphere  of  the 
operation  of  which  we  would  do  well  not  to  return.  And  equally  when  we 
read  the  promise  of  a  Deliverer  to  our  first  parents  and  their  race,  the 
preservation  of  Noah,  the  favour  shown  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  hot 
principally  the  delivering  up  to  death  of  His  only-begotten  Son  for  the 
world'9  redemption,  we  perceive  again  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  lore  is 
no  mere  speculation  of  theological  science,  but  a  true  testimony  regarding 
an  active  principle  in  the  bosom  of  the  Deity,  attracting  us  to  place  our 
confidence  in  Him,  and  give  Him  the  joyful  obedience  of  our  hearts. 

Nevertheless,  had  this  been  all,  there  would  have  been  something  wanting. 
The  existence,  and  nature,  and  mode  of  operation  of  affections  in  the  eternal 
mind  are  matters  so  abstract  and  mysterious,  that  it  requires  more  than 
either  a  doctrinal  or  historical  testimony  to  convey  a  full  impression  of  them 
to  our  hearts.  In  the  present  state,  at  least,  of  our  natures,  it  seems  requisite 
that  man  should  in  a  manner  behold  with  his  eyes  the  expression  of  God's 
countenance  and  His  hand  at  the  work,  and  hear  with  his  ears  the  sound  of 
His  voice  when  thus  moved  with  indignation  or  excited  to  love.  Now,  this 
desideratum  is  supplied  by  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  so  that  in  the 
actings  of  His  humanity  we  have  the  divine  character  set  fOTjJj^^ijJompre- 
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hensible  form.  What  God  is,  is  shown  to  us  in  a  nature  with  which  we 
have  a  fellow-feeling,  and  whose  principles  of  action  we  fully  under- 
stand. We  know  at  once  what  anger  and  what  love  were  in  the  human 
soul  of  Christ ;  and  when  we  behold  them  in  action,  we  are  instructed  to 
infer  that  such  are  the  displeasure  and  affection  of  the  Eternal  Father  Him- 
self ;  for  the  Son  doeth  nothing  but  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do.  He  is 
the  Father's  manifestation, — so  exact  a  portraiture  of  Him  in  His  moral 
perfections  at  least,  even  in  His  state  of  humiliation,  that  whosoeyer  saw 
Him,  saw  Him  that  sent  Him,  and  so  that  whosoever  historically  studies 
His  character  may  learn  with  accuracy  and  impression  what  is  the  character 
of  the  infinite  God. 

Here  I  might  with  sufficient  propriety  enter  on  a  review  of  the  conduct  of 
our  Lord  in  His  state  of  humiliation,  so  as  to  learn  correct  views  of  the 
character  of  His  Father  by  this  interesting  process  of  transferring  to  the 
Father  that  character  which  we  behold  in  His  Son.  It  will  be  profitable, 
however,  to  go  back  into  eternity  and  give  our  principle  a  sure  foundation, 
when  we  hold  this  argument,  that  the  conduct  of  Christ  in  our  own  nature 
affords  a  lively  representation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Eternal  One  Himself. 

I  therefore  observe  that  it  is  essentially  of  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God 
to  manifest  His  invisible  Father, — ^invisible  to  all  save  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  ^  No  man '  (or  rather,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  no  one^  so  as  to 
include  angels  as  well  as  men)—'  no  one  hath  seen  .God  at  any  time ;  the 
only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared 
Him ' — ^not  merely  gives  declarations  of  words  concerning  Him,  but  declared 
Him  by  manifesting  Him  as  His  image.  So  soon  (employing  the  language 
of  time) — so  soon  as  was  the  Father,  co- eternally  there  shone  forth  from 
Him  His  Son  as  the  image  of  His  glory,  just  as  the  light,  contemporaneously 
with  its  existence,  shone  forth  from  the  solar  orb.  It  is  one  attribute  of 
God  to  be  omnipotent,  it  is  another  to  be  holy,  it  is  another  to  be  merciful, 
and  it  is  yet  another  to  manifest  Himself ;  and  such  manifestation  has  been 
made  from  the  beginning  in  His  only-begotten  Son.  This  doctrine  is  fully 
established  by  these  expressions  of  the  apostle,  when  he  describes  our  Lord 
as  being  the  brightness  of  God's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person. 
He  was  all  this  in  eternity  even  before  there  was  a  creature  to  behold  it ; 
ere  yet  angel  was  formed,  God  delighted  to  behold  the  reflection  of  His  own 
glory  in  the  person  of  His  Son.  When  creation  was  summoned  into  exist- 
ence, what  was  the  state  of  matters  then?  What  was  the  theology  of 
angels  f  How  did  they  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Father  1  Only, 
I  answer,  as  they  saw  Him  manifested  in  His  Son.  Not  only  of  the  Father's 
self  had  they  no  vision,  but  properly  they  saw  nothing  of  the  Father's  own 
direct  work  from  which  they  could  infer  His  character.  For  the  Scripture 
testimony  is  as  clear  concerning  the  work  of  creation  as  it  is  concerning 
the  work  of  redemption,  that  it  was  by  His  Son  God  made  the  worlds ;  and 
angelic  philosophy — which  it  would  be  wise  for  human  philosophy  to  follow 
— behoved  to.  proceed  in  this  manner:  'AH  this  magnificence  and  beauty 
-and  skilful  adaptation  and  beneficence  which  we  behold,  and  of  which  we 
ourselves  are  the  subjects,  is  the  workmanship  of  the  Son,  so  that  we  shall 
in  the  study  of  it  learn  first  what  the  Son  is,  and  through  the  knowledge  of 
TTim  we  shall  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  for  He  is  the  Father's 
image.'  But  there  is  more  than  this.  I  am  well  persuaded,  whatever  may 
be  the  way  in  which  anything  is  made  visible  to  the  angels  corresponding 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  visible  to  man,  that  to  the  vision  of  some 
.external  glory  in  the  Son  were  those  angels  originally  admitted-,  flothat  in 
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seeing  Him  at  the  work  of  upholding  all  things  which  He  has  made,  or 
creating  what  was  framed  after  they  themselves  were  called  into  being,  they 
had  in  a  manner  a  sensible  demonstration  of  the  excellency  of  the  Son, 
and  in  that  received  all  their  instruction  respecting  the  excellency  of  the 
Father. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  state  of  matters  under  the  Adamic, 
patriarchal,  and  Mosaic  dispensations  among  the  children  of  men;  and 
here,  again,  when  scripture  is  compared  vnth  scripture,  nothing  appears 
more  evident  than  that  all  the  visions  which  the  ancients  had  of  the  Deity 
were  only  as  He  was  manifested  in  the  Son  of  His  glory,  and  that  it  was 
in  Him,  as  the  express  image  of  His  person,  that  He  received  the  worship 
and  adoration  of  those  holy  men  of  old.  So  that,  after  all,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  which  Jewish  unbelief  makes  against  the  Christian  faith  as 
an  idolatry  which  robs  Jehovah  of  His  glory  and  gives  it  to  another,  it  was 
in  Jesus  Christ  that  their  fathers  worshipped  Him.  This  consideration 
pours  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Scriptures,  and  answers  the  objections  of 
many  unhappy  men  besides  the  blinded  race  of  Abraham.  It  contains  the 
solution  of  those  diflSculties  which  made  Priestley  a  Socinian;  Milton, 
Whitby,  Whiston,  Clarke,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  Magee,  Arians ;  which 
drove  the  illustrious  Dr.  Watts,  and,  they  say,  inclined  Dr.  Doddridge,  to 
the  heresy  eaUed  Sabellianism ;  which  have  driven,  and  are  driving,  every 
day  so  many  Trinitarians  to  the  denial  of  the  precious  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divine  Sonship,  and  which  involve  the  discussions  of  many  inaccurate 
theologians  in  inextricable  perplexity.  If  you  would  have  a  solution, 
brethren,  of  those  difficulties  which  have  contributed  to  the  infidelity  of 
thousands,  make  this  the  view  which  you  take  of  this  great  mystery, — ^that 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  was  from  the  beginning  and 
shall  ever  continue  the  living  personal  manifestation  of  the  invisible  Father, 
in  whom  is  the  brightness  of  His  glory,  in  whom  the  Father  Himself  has 
infinite  delight,  and  in  whom  He  sets  Himself  forth  for  the  study  and  adora- 
tion of  His  creatures. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  this  view  bears  on  His  state  of  incarnation,  with 
which  we  are  more  particularly  concerned  in  the  exposition  of  the  text 
before  us.  In  whatever  state,  then,  I  answer  generally,  the  Son  of  God 
may  be  found,  it  is  essential  to  His  nature — ^without  it  He  would  not  be 
that  Son — that  he  should  afford  a  manifestation  of  His  Father's  perfections 
and  glory ;  so  that,  when  He  was  to  be  manifested  in  human  nature,  it  was 
necessary  that  His  humanity  should  be  peculiarly  endowed.  Accordingly, 
even  although  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  being  appointed  to  undergo 
a  course  of  humiliation  and  suffering  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  a  cloud  was 
spread  over  the  glory  of  His  power,  yet  even  this  power  of  God  did  not 
remain  unmanifested  amid  the  depth  of  His  humiliation.  In  His  miracle- 
working  it  occasionally  burst  forth  with  splendour  through  all  the  mists  in 
which  it  was  enveloped.  In  the  converting  of  water  into  wine,  in  hushing 
the  storm  into  a  calm,  in  walking  on  the  billows  of  the  sea,  in  restoring 
health  to  the  sick,  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  life  to  the 
dead, — in  all  such  acts  of  wonder  did  the  Son  of  God  demonstrate  the 
power  of  His  Father,  of  whom  He  was  the  image.  A  similar  remark  may 
be  made  on  His  discernment  of  that  which  was  in  men,  apd  on  His  prophetic 
foresight,  in  which  He  gave  manifestation  of  His  Father's  wisdom  and 
omniicience.  But  it  was  specially  in  His  moral  character  and  conduct  that 
He  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  men  a  living  portrait  of  His  Father's  per- 
fections.    Here  there  was  nothing  in  His  suffering  conditioa^ichBrohibited 
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a  full  and  constant  display.  When  He  comes  a  second  time  without  sin- 
offering,  there  shall  be  no  obscnring  cloud  on  His  manifestation  of  His 
Father's  majesty;  but  already  in  His  first  coming  has  He  given  full 
manifestation  of  His  Father's  moral  excellence. 

Even  to  state,  much  less  to  illustrate,  all  the  features  of  Christ's  conduct 
in  which  He  illustrated  the  character  of  His  Father,  is  a  task  for  which 
there  is  not  at  present  an  opportunity.* 


THE  FIRST  SCOTTISH  VOLUNTARY. 

In  Scotland,  the  origin  of  the  views  now  known  as  Voluntaryism  does  not 
go  very  far  back.  Our  reforming  forefathers,  although  maintaining  the 
spirltoal  independence  of  the  Church,  were  careful  to  teach  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate  to  defend  and  support  the  true  religion.  It  was  not 
until  about  forty  years  after  the  Revolution  that  there  was  in  Scotland  an 
enunciation  of  anything  like  sound  views  respecting  the  proper  relations 
which  should  exist  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  trials  through 
which  the  Kirk  had  passed  had  rather  fostered  in  herself  than  otherwise  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  from  which  she  had  suffered.  The  two  reformations 
were  political  as  well  as  religious.  Our  Presbyterian  reformers  aimed,  not 
only  at  disestablishing  Popery  and  Prelacy,  but  at  driving  their  adherents 
from  their  places  of  political  power,  and  securing  for  their  own  behoof  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Government.  Nay,  they  even  went  farther,  and  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  civil  authorities  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  puttipg  down  '  Popery,  Prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness, 
and  whatever  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine.' 

After  the  Revolution,  the  Kirk  did  not  exhibit  a  better  spirit.  Those 
who  were  her  standard-bearers  when  Presbytery  was  in  the  ascendant  had 
become  few,  only  about  sixty  of  them  remaining ;  while  there  was  received 
into  her  bosom  the  evil  leaven  of  the  conforming  curates,  who  became  mere 
Government  tools,  and  exerted  a  most  baneful  influence  upon  religion. 
The  low  tone  of  piety  fostered  intolerance ;  for  the  recipients  of  the  State 
pay,  who  cared  only  for  the  State  emoluments,  were  naturally  anxious  to 
maintain  their  exclusive  right  to  civil  recognition ;  while  those  who  were 
more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  office  imagined  that  this  recognition  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  earth  from  being  deluged  with  error  and  cursed 
with  persecution. 

Under  William  a  liberal  spirit  began  to  show  itself  in  the  action  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1712,  the  Toleration  Act,  which  gave  relief  to  the  Epis- 
copalians in  Scotland,  was  passed ;-  but  the  Kirk  strenuously  opposed  the 
measure.  The  General  Assembly  declared  that  it  *  was  persuaded  that  to 
•enact  toleration  for  those  of  the  Episcopal  way — ^which,'  said  the  Assembly, 
with  pious  horror,  '  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  avert ! — would  be  to  establish 
iniquity  by  a  law ;  and  would  bring  upon  the  promoters  thereof  and  their 
families  the  dreadful  guilt  of  all  those  sins  and  pernicious  eff'ects  that  might 
ensue  thereupon.'  Six  y«ars  after,  the  '  Occasional  and  Schism  Act  *  was 
repealed;  and  in  1721  the  'Quakers'  Relief  Bill'  was  carried.  But  the 
spirit  which  passed  these  measures  did  little,  if  anything,  to  modify  public 
sentiment  in  Scotland.    The  dominant  feeling  was  adverse  to  toleration ; 

*  This^  like  maDy  of  Dr.  Anderson's  valuable  mss.,  closes  abruptly.    It  was  written  in 
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while  religions  equality,  though  it  had  been  supported  by  Milton  and  Locke, 
had  not  even  a  solitary  advocate. 

Bnt  in  1725  there  was  a  voice  raised  on  behalf  of  religious  liberty,  whose 
tones  were  both  clear  and  loud.  At  that  time,  the  Rev,  John  Glas,  parish 
minister  of  Tealing,  near  Dundee,  began  to  preach  against  the  Covenants. 
The  National  Covenant,  which  had  been  subscribed  by  the  king  and  his 
household  in  1581,  and  renewed  in  1638,  was  an  ^  abjuration  of  Popeiy, 
and  a  solemn  engagement,  ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  support  the  Protestant 
religion.**  The  Solemn  League  was  drawn  up  and  entered  intoio  1643. 
It  went  a  good  deal  farther  than  the  National  Covenant ;  for  it  aimed  at 
the  preservation  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  extirpation  of  Popery  and 
Prelacy,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  and  Ireland  too.  And  the 
view  commonly  held  was,  that  these  Covenants  were  binding  on  the  nation 
in  all  time  coming.  '  The  attention  of  the  religious  world,*  at  that  time, 
as  Glas's  biographer  observes,  ^  was  wholly  engaged  in  covenanting ;  the 
religious  frenzy  of  former  ages  was  revived ;  all  toleration  was  decried  as  con- 
nivance at  error  and  sin ;  and  those  weapons  were  sanctioned  as  holy  which 
the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity  has  forbidden  to  be  used  in  her  cause.'  When 
Olas  was  expounding  to  his  people  the  Shorter  Catechism,  he  was  broaght 
to  a  stand  by  the  question,  'How  doth  Christ  execute  the  oflSce  of  a  king?' 
for  he  found,  we  are  told, '  that  he  could  not  reconcile  the  Scriptnral 
answer  to  that  question  with  the  then  popular  doctrine,  which  held  forth  the 
binding  obligation  of  the  National  Covenant;  that  these  kingdoms  were 
married  by  that  covenant  to  the  Lord ;  that  the  judgment  of  God  was 
impending,  because  of  that  covenant  having  been  violated  and  disregarded/ 
etc.  The  questions  thus  raised  Glas  studied  with  care,  and  worked  his 
way  to  conclusions  adverse  to  the  Covenants  and  to  civil  establishments  of 
religion ;  for  the  same  principles  underlie  both.  On  his  publicly  declaring 
his  new  views,  his  parishioners  rose  against  him ;  his  father,,  who  was 
minister  of  Auchtermuchty,  branded  him  as  an  Ishmael ;  and  his  father-in- 
law,  a  minister  in  Perth,  assured  him  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  vain 
struggle,  that  what  he  sought  would  never  be  realized.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, he  came  to  be  understood  by  some  of  his  parishioners.  These  he 
formed  into  a  society,  separate  from  his  ordinary  congregation,  and  dis- 
pensed ordinances  to  them.  This  brought  hun  into  colUsion  with  the  courts 
of  his  Church ;  and  so,,  in  1728,  we  find  him,  having  appealed  against  the 
judgment  of  his  Presbytery,  before  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns, 
answering  a  series  of  questions,  which  were  meant  to  elicit  his  views  on  those 
points  on  which  his  orthodoxy  had  been  challenged.  His  answers  were 
direct  and  unequivocal  He  declared  to  the  Synod  that  '  the  magistrate's 
power,  whether  Christian  or  not,  has  no  place  in  the  Church ;  that  Christ's 
kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this  world,  cannot  be  advanced  by  earthly  power, 
or  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  any  otherwise  than  as  all  things  are  working 
together  for  the  advancement  of  it ; '  that  ^  Jesus  Christ  has  not  annexed  civil 
sanctions  to  His  laws ; '  that  '  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  right  to  give  civil 
encouragement  to  any  of  his  subjects  on  the  ground  of  their  being  good 
Christians,  but  only  as  good  citizens ;  *  that  he  '  can  punish  none  that  carry 
as  good  subjects,'  though  they  be  '  heretics  and  false  teachers ; '  that  the 
*  National  Covenant  and  Solemn  League  were  without  wan*ant  in  God's 
word,  and  that  all  the  true  reformation  that  has  been  in  these  lands  was 
carried  on  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus — by  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  *  that  '  no  warrant  can  be  drawn  for  the  Christian  magistrate's  act- 
*  M'Crie's  Sketches  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland^  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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ing  for  the  reformation  of  religion  and  suppressing  of  false  worship  from  the 
examples  of  magistrates  under  the  Old  Testament ;  that  the  kingly  office  of 
David  and  the  kings  that  sat  npon  his  throne  was  ecclesiastical ;  that  the 
Church,  which  consisted  of  all  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  was  a  type  of 
that  Chnrch  which  consists  of  all  Israel  according  to  the  spirit ;  that  that 
typical  Chnrch  enjoyed  only  earthly  blessings  and  an  earthly  inheritance,  by 
Tirtae  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  which  could  not  give  them  spiritual  bless- 
ings and  the  heavenly  inheritance  any  other  than  as  it  was  subservient  unto 
the  bettor  covenant  estabfished  on  better  promises,  by  which  all  true  believers 
among  them  obtained  eternal  blessedness.' 

In  these  answers  there  is  no  uncertain  sound.  They  accurately  define 
the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  rehgion,  confining  him,  as 
Locke  had  taught  he  ought  to  be  confined,  to  things  of  '  civil  concernment,' 
and  assigning  Mm  no  jurisdiction  over  the  conscience.  They  set  forth  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  one  with  which,  from  its  very  nature,  it  is  not 
competent  for  hun  officially  to  meddle,  and  that  all  the  arguments  to  the 
contrary  from  the  Jewish  Church  are  without  force,  as  the  whole  Jewish 
polity,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  typical  of  a  spiritual  New  Testament 
Church.  These  views  Glas  expounded  at  considerable  length  in  a  volume 
which  he  published  the  following  year,  and  which  was  entitled.  The  Testi- 
mony of  the  King  of  Martyrs  concerning  His  Kingdom,  This  work  has  been 
pronounced  by  a  high  authority,  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  to  be  '  one  of  the  most 
valuable  theological  treatises  produced  in  this  country  during  the  eighteenth 
century.'*  It  is  based  on  Jesus'  answer  to  Pilate,  John  xviii.  36,  37: 
'My  kmgdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  my  servants  fight^  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews,'  etc; ; 
and  it  deals  with  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  prophecies  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

2.  The  distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  with  respect 
to  the  Church,  and  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

3.  The  distinctions  between  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  kingdom 
of  Christ. 

4.  The  proper  means  whereby  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  set  up,  main- 
tained, and  advanced  in  the  world. 

5.  The  subjects  of  this  kingdom. 

These  different  topics  are  carefully  and  ably  handled. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  he  shows  that  the  Jewish  kmgs,  who  were 
under  God's  direct  command  in  matters  of  government,  were  typical  of 
Christ.  And  '  as  Christ,  our  priest,  is  in  that  His  office  the  antitype  of  the 
priests  that  were  in  the  Old  Testament,'  so  '  Christ,  in  His  throne  and  king- 
dom, is  the  antitype  of  David  and  his  successors  in  his  throne  and  king- 
dom.' No  argument  can  therefore  be  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  Jewish 
kings  to  prove  the  right  of  Christian  magistrates  to  support  the  Church. 

In  his  second  chapter,  Glas  deals  at  great  length  with  the  distinction 
between  the  Old  Testament  Church  and  the  New,  and  the  following  is  the 
line  of  argument  which  he  pursues : — When  God  made  His  covenant  with 
Abraham,  His  promise  was  spiritual  and  eternal ;  but  there  was  another 
promise  given  him,  which  was  temporal,  and  which  was  a  pledge  of  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  promise ;  for  Canaan  was  a  pledge  and  type  of  the 
beavenly  inheritance.  There  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  twofold  rela- 
tion to  God ;  '  the  one  spiritual  and  eternal,  betwixt  God  and  them  that 
believed  the  spiritual  promise,  and  all  the  children  of  Abraham  according  to 
*  Brown's  Commentary  on  GcUatiam,  p.  368. 
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the  spirit,  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  the  other  temporal,  betwixt  God 
and  the  seed  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  which  it  behoved  it  so  far 
to  continae  till  Christ  came,  as  the  end  designed  by  it  required/  When 
God  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  temporal  promise,  He  did  so  by  means  of  a 
coYenant ;  and  this  is  called  the  old  covenant,  in  contradistinction  to  the  new 
covenant,  in  which,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  spiritual 
promise  is  fulfilled  to  Abraham's  spiritual  seed  of  all  nations.  To  show  the 
different  states  of  things  established  by  these  covenants,  and  to  exhibit  more 
fully  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  established  by  the  new  covenant,  Glas 
enters  upon  an  exposition  of  Heb.  xii.  18-29,  in  which  he  lays  down  and 
illustrates  the  following  positions : — 

1.  ^  There  was  a  notable  alteration  and  change  of  thmgs  with  respect  to 
the  Church  on  earth  by  the  Lord's  voice  in  the  covenant  with  Israel  on 
Sinai.'  God's  covenanted  people  then  became  a  nation ;  His  worship  and 
special  presence  were  settled  in  the  sanctuary,  the  ordinances  of  worship 
fixed,  and  a  separation  made  between  Israel  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

2.  '  This  great  alteration  of  the  Church  left  the  state  of  it  earthly,  and  did 
not  extend  to  heaven,  to  make  any  change  there.'  The  voice  then  only 
shook  the  earth.  God's  people  were  an  earthly  seed — ^Israel  after  the  flesh. 
The  covenant  with  them  had  a  worldly  sanctuary.  The  Church  then  was 
defended  by  earthly  means,  and  had  an  earthly  inheritance.  '  There  was 
nothing  heavenly  in  it,  abstracted  from  the  typical  reference  it  had  to 
heavenly  things  to  come  by  the  promised  seed.' 

H  3.  Under  the  new  dispensation  there  is  another  and  more  notable 
change  of  things  on  earth  and  also  in  heaven  with  regard  to  the  Church. 
'  I  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  the  heaven.'  The  earth  is  shaken 
by  the  Incarnation,  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  covenant  with  Israel, 
the  admission  of  all  without  exception  into  the  Church  by  faith  in  Christ, 
and  the  passing  of  the  Church  out  of  the  state  of  an  earthly  nation 
into  a  glorious  assembly  of  all  nations.  And  heaven  is-  shaken  by  Christ's 
ascension,  and  His  consequent  fuller  revelation  there  of  the  glory  of  God. 

4.  'In  this  second  shaking,  heaven  and  earth  are  joined  together.' 
The  Church  in  heaven  and  the  Church  on  earth  are  not  two  Churches, 
but  one ;  and  a  new  mode  of  communication  is  now  opened  by  His  shaking 
of  them  both.  Access  into  the  holiest  is  had  by  faith  through  Christ; 
and,  through  His  Spirit,  saints  in  heaven  and  saints  on  earth  have  blessed 
fellowship  together  in  Christ,  in  whom  they  are  one. 

5.  'By  means  of  this  shaking,  the  state  of  the  Church  has  become 
heavenly.'  The  New  Testament  sanctuary  is  not  a  worldly  one,  like  that  of 
the  old  economy,  but  heaven  itself ;  the  seat  of  the  Church's  power  is  now 
in  heaven ;  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Church  is  now  heavenly. 

6.  '  By  this  last  shaking  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  things 
which  were  established  by  the  shaking  Of  the  earth  are  removed.'  And 
these  things  are  the  worldly  sanctuary,  the  worldly  kingdom,  and  the 
worldly  inheritance  of  the  first  covenant. 

7.  '  The  things  that  are  established  by  this  shaking  of  the  heaveus  and 
the  earth  are  things  that  must  remain.'  These  are  all  that  are  spiritual 
and  eternal  in  the  word  and  promise  of  God  ;  the  moral  law ;  the  eternal 
covenant,  sealed  with  the  blood  of  Christ ;  the  heavenly  sanctuary ;  the 
incorruptible  inheritance;  the  true  kingdom,  not  earthly  as  of  old,  but 
heavenly. 

8.  'The  things  removed  were  movable,  as  being  made  things,  bat  the 
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things  that  remain  are  unmoyahle,  and  cannot  he  shaken.'  The  things 
removed  were  the  sacrifices,  the  priests,  the  kings,  and  the  earthly  inherit- 
^tnce ;  the  things  that  remain  are  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  things  which 
were  prefigured  by  them. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  differences  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  Churches,  Glas  next  proceeds  to  show  wherein  Christ's 
kingdom  differs  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  These  kingdoms,  he 
says,  are  maintained  and  defended  by  force,  but  Christ  abjures  force. 
^  Christ  did  not  allow  His  servants  to  fight,  and  plainly  intimates  that  His 
kingdom  did  not  admit  of  that  kind  of  defence.'  '  We  have,'  he  adds,  '  the 
Christian  warfare,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  altogether 
distinct  from  worldly  warfare,  set  forth  —  Eph.  vi.  10-20.'  But  '  a 
society  avouching  Christ  to  be  the  head  and  kiog  of  it,  [and  yet]  furnished 
with  worldly  power  for  defending  His  truths  and  institutions,  and  associated 
for  defending  His  interests  and  their  profession  of  subjection  to  Him  by  the 
sword,  is  undoubtedly  a  kingdom  of  this  world  by  our  Lord's  description 
of  a  kingdom  of  this  world ;  for  it  agrees  with  our  Lord's  account  of  such  a 
kingdom  in  that  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  His  kingdom.'  Of  such  a 
society,  says  Glas,  ^  let  it  be  what  it  will,  His  kingdom  it  is  not.  Those 
who  are  subjects  of  a  worldly  kingdom  fight,  but  Christ's  servants  do  not 
fight.'  Dealing  with  the  means  whereby  Christ's  kingdom  '  is  set,  main- 
tained, and  advanced  in  the  world,'  he  shows  that  all  worldly  policy  is 
inadmissible,  that  the  only  weapon  is  the  truth  concerning  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  and  that  this  weapon  is  wielded  by  our 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  in  our  proclaiming  it  with  our  mouth  and  by 
our  life. 

Of  the  last  section  of  this  work,  which  treats  of  the  subjects  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  outline,  for  we  have  carried  our 
analysis  sufficiently  far  to  show  the  gist  of  Glas's  teaching  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  mode  of  supporting  and  extending  the  New  Testament 
Church. 

In  his  Church  History  of  Scotland^  Dr*  John  Cunningham,  of  Crieff, 
remarks  that  Glas's  '  opinions  pointed  to  Voluntaryism ;'  but  from  the  out- 
line which  we  have  given  of  his  work  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  point  to  Voluntaryism ;  that  they  are,  indeed,  a  clear  and 
able  statement  and  vindication  of  those  views  of  the  Church's  nature  and 
relation  to  earthly  governments  which  that  term  is  now  employed  to 
describe.  Glas  teaches,  as  plainly  as  any  advocate  of  Voluntaryism  has 
tanght,  that  kings  have  no  more  authority  in  the  Church  than  the  meanest 
of  their  subjects ;  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  community  of  which  Christ 
is  the  sole  king ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  to  be  promoted, 
not  by  the  weapons  of  civil  governments,  which  necessarily  employ  force, 
but  by  the  members  bearing  witness  to  the  truth.  These  principles  are 
directly  opposed  to  civil  establishments  of  religion,  which  cannot  be  set 
up  and  maintained  without  force,  and  are  the  essential  principles  of 
Voluntaryism. 

For  teaching  such  doctrines,  and  for  avowing  himself  in  favour  of 
Independency  rather  than  Presbyterianism,  Glas  was  suspended  by  his 
Synod;  and,  as  he  refused  to  retract,  he  was  deposed  by  the  General 
Assembly's  Commission  from  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  1 730.  Mr.  Archibald, 
minister  of  Guthrie,  who  had  imbibed  his  views,  was  suspended  with  him ;  and 
the  two  now  stood  forth  as  the  representatives  of  Independency  and  Volun- 
taryism.   They  were  afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman^  a  native  of 
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Perth,  who  became  Glas's  son-in-law,  and  a  few  chnrches  on  the  Independent 
model  were  formed.  But  Olas  cannot  be"*  said  to  have  made  any  very 
deep  impression  on  the  country.  His  Yolontaryism  was  something  too 
advanced  for  his  times,  and  could  ill  struggle  with  the  strong  and  almost 
universally  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of '  a  covenanted  reformation.*  Some 
ministers,  however,  who  never  left  the  Established  Church,  such  as  Mr. 
Byers  of  St.  Boswells,  and  Mr.  Ferrier  of  Largo,  became  converts  to  his 
views.  But  the  spread  of  these  views  was  checked  by  Sandeman's  peculiar 
opinions  on  faith,  the  exclusive  notions  of  Christian  fellowship  which  Glas 
and  those  associated  with  him  maintained,  and  the  revival  of  such  practices 
as  the  kiss  of  charity,  washing  each  other's  feet,  etc.,  which  were  imagined  to  be 
apostohcal.  These  peculiarities  repelled  the  sober  part  of  the  commnmly 
from  Glas  and  his  friends.  '  This  poor  man,'  says  Wodrow,  referring  to 
Glas,  ^  is  still  going  on  in  his  wildnesses  ;  and  comical  things  are  talked  of 
his  public  rebukes  for  defects  and  excesses  in  the  Christian  kiss  he  has  intro- 
duced to  his  meetings.' 

That,  with  such  views,  Glas  did  not  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  withdraw  of 
his  own  accord  from  the  communion  of  the  Kirk  is  certainly  something  of  an 
anomaly.  And  this  has  led  Dr.  M^Crie,  the  younger,  to  say  somewhat 
tartly  of  him,  '  With  all  his  antipathy  to  Presbytery,  no  man  gave  more 
annoyance  to  the  Church  courts  ;  and  with  all  his  horror  of  Establishments, 
he  clung  with  singular  tenacity  to  his  benefice,  compelling  the  Assembly  to 
drive  him  out,  and  then  complaining  of  his  expulsion  as  an  injury.'* 

We  may  add  that,  in  1739,  'the  same  Assembly,'  as  Dr.  John 
Cunningham  observes,  '  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  deposition  of  the 
Erskines  opened  up  a  way  for  the  restoration  of  Glas.*  It  restored  him  to 
his  ministerial  office,  but  declared  him  incapable  of  holding  a  charge  until 
he  renounced  his  peculiar  opinions,  which  he  never  did. 

Glas  remained  minister  of  his  Congregational  Church  at  Dundee  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1773.  He  had  a  hard  struggle  with  the  world, 
having  a  large  family  and  a  very  slender  income ;  but  his  adherence  to  his 
principles  in  the  face  of  all  his  difficulties  won  for  him  then  the  respect  even 
of  those  who  were  '  keenest  against  him  in  the  course  of  the  process,'  and 
has  caused  his  memory  to  be  honoured  as  a  noble  pioneer  in  the  cause  of 
religions  liberty.  A.  0. 

Glasgow. 
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We  noticed  lately  in  these  pages  The  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Buchanan,  It 
was  called,  and  rightly, '  An  Ecclesiastical  Biography.'  It  set  forth  the  life 
and  labours  of  Dr.  Buchanan  chiefly  in  their  relation  to  the  important 
ecclesiastical  events  which  took  place  in  his  time,  and  'a  great  part 
of  which  he  was.'  Mr.  Arnot's  biography  is  of  a  different  order.  It 
does  not  intermeddle  much  with  matters  of  an  impersonal  kind.  It  deals 
chiefly  with  Mr.  Amot  himseK ;  and  allows  hun,  by  means  of  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  early  days,  his  letters  and  diary,  to  a  large  extent 
to  speak  of  himself  and  for  himself.     The  entire  volume  is  extremely  inte- 

*  Note  to  M'Crie's  edition  of  Wodrow,  vol.  iii. 

t  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  William  Amot,  Minister  of  Free  St.  Peter's  Church,  Glasacv, 
and  (ifterwards  of  the  Free  High  Church,  Edinburgh:  and  Memoir  by  his  daughter,  Mm. 
riemrng.    London :  James  Nisbet  &  Uo.    1877. 
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resting,  and  the  reader  is  carried  sympathetically  and  pleasantly  along  to 
the  very  close. 

The  Rev.  William  Arnot  was  bom  in  November  1808,  at  New  Mains, 
near  Scone,  Perthshire ;  bnt  as,  daring  his  infancy,  his  f ath^,  with  his  family, 
removed  to  the  Boat  of  Forgan,  he  always  looked  on  this  as  the  place  of 
his  birth.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  a  fortnight  old,  but  he 
cherished  her  memory  very  fondly,  and  delighted  to  think  of  her  as  one  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  when  he  was  a  busy  minister  in  the  basy 
metropolis  of  the  west,  his  thoughts  often  reverted  to  her;  and  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Jamieson  of  Scone,  in  whose  chufch  she  had 
been  a  communicant,  asking  him  to  endeavour  to  recollect  or  collect  any 
particulars  he  could  concerning  her.  His  father  seems  to  have  been  a  good, 
worthy  man,  somewhat  reserved,  and  perhaps  a  little  stern,  but  brave  and 
true  withal,  as  several  incidents  related  in  the  autobiography  abundantly 
show.  Altogether,  William  Arnot  was  both  exceedingly  attached  to  and 
legitimately  proud  of  his  parents,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  him- 
seS  Cowper's  well-known  lines — 

*  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned  or  monarohs  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, — 
The  son  of  parents  passed'into  the  skies.' 

His  early  education  was  such  as  is  usually  given  to  boys  in  his  sphere,  and 
was  obtained  at  various  schools  and  in  diverse  ways.  His  progress  was 
like  that  of  other  boys  nntil  he  had  acquired  the  power  of  reading,  which 
introduced  him  into  wonder-land.  His  account  of  his  reading  of  his  first 
book  is  very  noticeable,  and  shows  that  he  had  powers  of  imagination  not 
generally  possessed  even  at  the  romantic  period  of  boyhood.  'The  first 
tinae,'  he  writes, '  that  I  was  conscious  of  being  led  to  read  a  book  by 
delight  in  the  matter  it  contained,  there  was  a  very  strange  commotion  in 
my  inner  man.  Hitherto  I  had  read,  and  understood  what  I  read,  only 
because  I  was  told  to  read  certain  lessons.  But  on  a  certain  day  an  old 
Collection  fell  into  my  hands,  and  of  my  own  accord — ^no  one  bidding  me,  or 
even  looking  at  me — ^I  sat  down  and  read  about  a  Highland  soldier  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  tribe  of  savages.  The  story  became  to  me  the  entrance 
into  a  new  world.  It  was  sudden, — ^I  was  much  excited, — ^there  seemed  no 
limits  to  the  enlargement  that  was  opened  up  before  me.  I  remembered  the 
case  of  Samuel,  just  such  a  boy  as  myself,  who  met,. as  I  supposed,  with 
such  a  discovery,  and  at  first  did  not -know  the  nature  of  it.  Once  and 
again  he  went  to  Eli ;  but  when  he  was  instructed  how  to  act,  and  when 
the  voice  returned,  he  said, ''  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth,"  I  began 
to  think  that  I  had  been  visited  in  some  such  way  as  Samuel  had  been.  I 
thought  since  his  case  was  known  to  me,  I  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
proper  way  to  act  on  the  occasion.  Accordingly,  with  all  due  solemnity, 
I  said,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth.'' ' 

When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  went  for  a  twelvemonth  to  a 
Mr.  Thomson's,  a  cousin  of  his  father's,  who  was  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dunning.  Here,  he  tells  us,  he  was  exposed  to  manifold  and  sore 
temptations,  but  was  enabled  to  maintain,  outwardly  at  least,  a  virtuous 
coarse.  At  this  point,  however,  he  narrates  an  incident  which  shows  the 
kind  of  temptation  to  which  he,  in  common  with  other  country  lads,  was 
exposed,  and  it  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  future 
philanthropist  and  earnest  temperance  reformer : — 

^  There  was  an  annual  fair  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Dunning.    In 
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the  eTemng  I  went  to  see  it,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Thomson's  foreman  and 
other  men.  They  led  me  into  several  pnblic-honses,  where  they  gave  me 
whisky  toddy.  We  were  not  very  long  in  the  village ;  there  was  not  very 
much  drinking ;  none  of  the  men  were  intoxicated.  I  retained  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  quantity  I  drank ;  I  did  not  suspect  danger ;  I  had  no  intention 
and  no  fear  of  making  myself  tipsy, — ^indeed,  that  did  not  occur  to  me.  On 
the  way  home  I  felt  the  effects  of  the  toddy  in  the  form  of  great  exhilaration 
of  spirits.  The  men  were  greatly  amused  by  my  unwonted  loquacity. 
After  I  came  home  I  became  sick  and  giddy.  I  hastened  to  bed ;  I  passed 
a  most  wretched  night.  At  the  earliest  dawn,  about  three  in  the  morning,  I 
left  my  bed  and  issued  forth  to  the  cool  air.  I  was  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion ;  something  that  seemed  to  be  thirst  was  gnawing  within  me.  I  went 
to  a  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  drank  of  its  clear,  cool  stream ; 
but  it  tasted  like  Epsom  salts  in  my  mouth,  and  after  I  had  drank  it  I  was 
as  thirsty  as  before.  I  wandered  about  till  the  ordinary  time  of  rising,  and 
then  resumed  my  employment.  I  was  not  well  for  several  days  after,  but 
gradually  recovered  strength  and  appetite.  This  happened  when  I  was  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  or  rather  under  it.  For  many  years  after  that  I  could 
not  endure  the  taste  of  whisky  in  any  shape,  and  could  not  even  remain  in  a 
house  where  toddy  was  emitting  its.  fumes.  Whether  the  sense  of  sin  and 
the  fear  of  offending  God  would  have  kept  me  clear  of  drunkenness,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  I  know  that  the  matter  was  not  left  to  these  motives  alone.  The 
illness  that  night,  and  the  loathing  of  spirits  which  it  produced,  became  a 
shield  of  defence  to  me.' 

In  reading  this,  one  is  reminded  of  the  experience  of  another  of  our 
country's  worthies,  and  a  bright  ornament  of  the  Free  Church — Hugh 
Miller.  Mr.  Miller  tells  us,  in  his  Schools  and  Schoolmasters^  that  on 
one  occasion,  after  returning  from  what  seems  to  have  been  a  carouse  of  his 
fellow-masons,  he  was  unable  to  read  a  favourite  author,  the  letters  dancing 
indistinctly  before  his  eyes,  when  he  resolved  that  never  again  would  he 
permit  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  similar  condition. 

Ooe  of  the  most  powerful  and  beneficial  of  the  influences  that  at  this  time 
acted  on  young  Amot  was  that  of  his  elder  brother.  That  brother  was  a 
man  of  superior  ability  and  decided  religious  conviction.  He  became  the 
victim  of  •spinal  disease,  under  which,  in  the  morning  of  his  days,  he  suc- 
cumbed. During  his  illness,  William  waited  on  him  as  he  had  opportunity 
with  the  most  sedulous  affection;  and  when  he  was  taken  away,  there  was 
formed  clearly  and  firmly  the  resolve  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
God  in  the  ministry  of  -the  gospeL  But  to  carry  out  this  resolve  involved 
not  a  few  difficulties.  He  was  then  a  working  gardener,  earning  only  nine 
shillings  a  week,  and  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was  little,  and  Greek  less. 
But '  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.'  The  manner  of  his  learning  *  the 
Rudiments '  is  worthy  of  notice.    He  says : — 

^Even  during  the  hours  of  labour  I  contrived  to  learn  something. 
Digging,  which  was  one  of  my  most  laborious  occupations,  became,  never- 
theless, by  a  little  arrangement,  a  favourable  occasion  for  learning  a  "conju- 
gation" or  a  rule  of  syntax.  The  arrangement  was  after  this  manner: 
When  two  or  three  persons  were  together  digging  a  large  plot  of  ground, 
we  followed  each  other  closely,  each  carrying  a  furrow  across.  When  the 
first  man  reached  the  edge  with  his  furrow,  he  stood  aside  and  waited  till  the 
others  had  completed  theirs,  and  turned  with  each  a  new  one  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Then  he  who  had  arrived  first  at  this  side  struck  in  last,  when 
the  motion  began  towards  the  other  side.    Thus  at  each  round  we  jobtained 
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in  tarn  two  or  three  minates  to  stand  and  change  the  position  for  the  relief 
of  the  muscles.  I  latterly  fell  npon  the  plan  of  having  my  elementary  books 
of  Latin  or  Greek  in  my  pocket.  Daring  the  moments  of  rest  I  snatched 
the  book,  ran  over  a  tense  or  a  portion  of  whatever  might  be  in  hand,  and 
pat  the  book  in  my  pocket  again  when  it  was  time  to  move  on  again  with  a 
new  furrow.  While  toiling  across  a  field,  I  kept  conning  and  trying  the 
portion  I  had  read.  At  the  next  halting  I  corrected  the  errors,  and  took  up 
a  new  portion.    This  was  done  without  prejudice  to  the  work.' 

There  rises  before  the  mind,  on  reading  this,  the  picture  of  Livingstone 
seated  at  his  loom  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  with  his  *  Rudiments '  before 
him  as  he  plied  the  shuttle,  and  also,  we  may  be  sure,  ^  without  prejudice  to 
his  work,'  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  to  his  entering  the  University, 
and  commencing  his  heroic  career. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  October  1829,  Mr.  Amot  started  for  the 
College  of  Glasgow,  having  been  determined  to  go  thither  by  the  offer  of  a 
relative  to  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  retain  for 
future  use  the  £20  which  by  hard  working  and  rigorous  economy  he  had 
gathered  to  defray  his  educational  expenses.  The  story  of  his  journey  is 
touching,  or  would  be  so  were  it  not  so  common  a  one,  and  the  details  so 
apparently  prosaic.  Railways  were  not  in  those  days,  as  they  now  are, 
and  so,  getting  ^ a  lift'  for  fifteen  miles  in  a  coal  cart,  which  started  in 
the  evening,  he  reached  the  canal  at  Falkirk  by  the  morning,  and 
soon  afterwards  entered  Glasgow,  amidst  much  rain,  arrayed  in  a  blue 
coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a  broad  bonnet  made  by  his  sister  out  of  the. 
cloth  of  that  coat's  predecessor.  All  was  gloomy  and  cheerless  on  that  wet 
October  night,  when  he  first,  a  poor  country  lad,  entered  the  city  in  which 
he  was  to  become  a  great  power  and  centre  of  attraction. 

At  that  time  Glasgow  University  rejoiced  in  the  stimulating  professorship 
of  the  brilliant  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford.  There  also  was  gathered  to  it  a  com- 
pany of  gifted  young  men,  with  whose  friendship  Arnot  was  favoured,  and 
two  of  whose  fives,  at  somewhat  widely  separate  intervals,  it  was  his  sad 
daty  to  record — James  Halley  and  James  Hamilton. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Arnot's  autobiography  ceases.  It  is,  we  think, 
worthy  of  the  widest  circulation.  It  not  only  contains  graphic  and  life-like 
descriptions  of  persons  and  scenes  in  rural  life,  but  shows  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  with  which  young  men  in  Arnot's  position  have  to  contend,  but 
how  the  forming  of  and  persevering  in  a  noble  purpose  and  dependence  on 
divine  assistance  can  enable  even  the  sorely  tempted  to  triumph  and  be  more 
than  a  conqueror. 

When  he  was  a  student  in  Glasgow  great  events  were  transpiring.  Then 
the  Reform  Bill  was  agitated  and  carried ;  then  also  was  Negro  Emancipa- 
tion advocated  with  the  utmost  ardour.  Into  politics  Mr.  Arnot  did  not 
throw  himself  very  keenly  at  this  or  any  other  period  of  his  life,  but  in 
philanthropic  matters  he  was  always  deeply  interested.  We  do  not  wonder, 
therefore,  at  finding  him  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  at  a  very  enthusiastic 
meeting  held  in  behalf  of  the  liberation  of  the  slave.  In  giving  an  account 
of  this  meeting,  he  says : — 

*  All  the  Dissenting  clergymen  were  present,  and  a  cloud  of  laymen  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  but  (tell  it  not  in  Gath !)  not  one  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  Church.  They  are  very  good  men,  but  it  is  said  they  are 
afraid  of  offending  the  opulent  merchants  of  Glasgow,  who  are  all  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  West  Indies.' 

This  is  worthy  of  note  by  all  both  within  and  without  the-Bstabliphed 
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Church.    No  vaunt  has  been  put  forth  more  proudly  or  frequently  in  its        ' 
behalf,  than  that  it  enables  its  ministers  to  act  and  to  speak  freely  according 
to  conscience;  whereas  Dissenting  ministers,  it  has  been  averred,  being 
dependent  on  their  people  for  their  living,  must  preach  and  act  so  as  to 
please  those  who  are  really  their  masters  !     * 

A  picture  of  Mr.  Amot  in  his  student  days,  drawn  by  the  sister  of  his 
friend  Halley,  presents  him  to  us  in  a  very  vivid  and  attractive  light.  She 
says : — 

'  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Amot  among  the  band  of  brethren  until  about 
1 832-33.  He  seemed  to  bring  a  breath  of  fresh  country  air  and  a  blink  of 
sunshine  with  him  into  the  dingy  streets  and  close  confined  rooms  of  the 
town-bred  students, — ^his  florid  complexion,  jocund  expression,  and  manly, 
wel^developed  frame  contrasting  strongly  with  the  pale  faces,  keen  scholarly 
aspect,  and  slender,  boyish  figures  of  my  brother  and  James  Hamilton,  as 
well  as  with  the  stiff,  lanky  angularity  of  the  other  two  Jameses,  Morison 
and  Stevenson,  who  were  men  more  of  his  own  age.  He  was  dearly  beloved 
and  highly  valued  by  all.  I  do  not  remember  if  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  way  of  prize-taking ;  but  the  friends  most  capable  of  judging  deemed 
him  equal  to  the  best  of  that  glorious  brotherhood,  and  in  some  respects 
superior  to  them  all.' 

We  note  with  interest  also  the  following  statement  in  this  connection: 
— ^  All  the  friends  were  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  of  Sabbath  schools. 
Some  of  them,  including  Mr.  Amot,  were  among  the  first  promoters  of  the 
fiabbath  School  Union.' 

Mr.  Amot'g  sphere  as  a  Sabbath  school  teacher  was  St.  Rollox,  sufficiently 
dingy  and  very  necessitous.  Here  he  laboured  with  much  comfort  to  himself 
and  a  gratifying  measure  of  success, — ^not  a  few  of  his  scholars  ascribing 
their  great  change  to  his  instrumentality. 

In  October  1837,  Mr.  Amot  was  licensed  hj  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  for  the  following  year  he  acted  as  assistant  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Bonar,  minister  of  the  parishes  of  Larbert  and  Dunipace.  He 
lived  on  very  happy  terms  with  Mr.  Bonar,  and  laboured  diligently  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  pastorate, — ^having  there  an  earnest  of  that  useful  and  popular 
career  which  lay  before  him. 

His  health  failing  under  the  strain  of  the  work,  Mr.  Bonar  constrained 
him  to  get  a  pony,  to  enable  him  without  undue  fatigue  to  visit  his  extensive 
diocese.  In  connection  with  the  pony,  we  have  a  passage  so  characteristic, 
and  revealing  so  much  of  the  secret  of  the  happy  influence  which  both  in 
the  domestic  circle  and  in  public  gatherings  Mr.  Amot  so  winningly 
exerted,  that  we  must  quote  it : — 

'  The  pony  proved  a  source  of  both  health  and  pleasure  to  him.  In  his 
old  age  he  used  to  look  back  on  those  days,  and  tell  his  chOdren  how  he 
rode  about  the  country  on  his  own  pony,  which  he  described  as  a  capital 
animal,  with  only  one  fault,  viz.  a  great  tendency  to  fall,  and  precipitate 
the  rider  also  on  the  ground.  On  being  asked,  "  What  did  you  do  when 
that  happened?  "  he  would  reply,  "  Oh,  I  just  got  up  again."  On  his  last 
visit  to  America,  at  a  large  public  meeting  assembled  to  bid  him  and  others 
farewell,  the  pony  was  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  any  who  were  present.  Saying  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  speak 
that  night,  but  rather  just  to  look  them  in  the  face  and  express  his  feelings 
through  his  eyes,  he  told  them  how,  on  his  return  after  a  few  days'  absence 
with  his  pony,  to  his  lodgings  at  Larbert,  the  servant  girl,  who,  as  he 
expressed  it,  took  charge  both  oif  him  and  the  pony,  was  se^Jicj^Ji^q  stable 
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with  the  latter.  She  remained  longer  than  he  thought  was  necessary,  and 
when  she  came  back  he  asked  her,  "  Where  have  yon  been,  Jennj  ?  "  "  In  the 
stable  with  the  pony,  sir."  "  And  what  were  you  doing  all  the  time!  "  "  Oh, 
sir,"  replied  the  girl,  "  I  just  lookit  at  hit,  and  hit  lookit  at  me."  ' 

In  1838,  Mr.  Arnot  became  minister  of  the  newly-formed  congregation  of 
St.  Peter's,  Glasgow,  and  in  connection  first  with  the  Established,  and  then 
with  the  Free  Church,  continued  to  minister  to  it  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  He  was  seized,  shortly  after  his  ordination,  with  a  severe  illness 
one  day  in  the  pulpit,  which  laid  him  aside  for  three  months.  But  recovering, 
and  his  health  improving  as  the  years  advanced,  he  laboured  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully, his  name  and  fame  spreading  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
congregation  and  the  city  of  his  habitation.  Indeed,  so  manifold  and  urgent 
were  solicitations  for  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  we  find  him  saying, '  Were  my  week  of  fourteen  days,  and 
my  year  of  a  hundred  weeks,  I  would  be  more  than  occupied.*  '  No  small 
part  of  my  time,'  he  naively  adds,  '  is  spent  in  writing  notes  saying  my  time 
is  already  all  engaged.'  He  confessed,  however,  that  all  this  was  more 
pleasant  to  him  than  neglect  would  have  been. 

At  the  tune  Mr.  Arnot  became  minister  of  St.  Peter's,  the  great  contro- 
versy which  ended  in  the  Disruption  was  reaching  its  height.  Mr.  Arnot 
was  heart  and  soul  with  the  ]Non-Intrusionists,  but  he  did  not  take  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  debates  on  the  subject  in  Church  courts  as  some  of 
his  brethren.  Neither  his  strength  nor  inclination  lay  in  that  direction. 
Yet  he  did  his  part,  and  we  find  him  very  shrewdly  showing,  more  $uo,  in 
the  way  of  allegory,  how  much  more  was  comprehended  in  the  claims  of  the 
incipient  Free  Church  than  mere  liberation  from  patronage.  Many  in  the 
Established  Church  talk  loudly  of  all  the  barriers  between  them  and  the  Free 
Ohnrch  being  removed  now  that  patronage  is  abolished,  and  talk  confidently 
also  of  a  general  return  to  the  ancient  fold.  But  they  do  greatly  err,  and 
have  neither  read  intelligently  the  history  of  the  controversy,  nor  yet  read 
aright  the  signs  of  the  times. 

*  A  reference,'  he  says,  '  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Smith  and  also  of  Mr. 
Paul,  of  Edinburgh,  to  try  to  get  a  Non-Intrusion  measure,  suggested  to 
friends  at  dinner  the  following  analogy : — A  traveller  is  crossing  the  Fife 
ferry.  A  dispute  arises  between  him  and  the  master  of  the  steamer  about  the 
speed  of  the  boat  or  its  direction.  The  skipper  is  not  going  quick  enough,  or 
he  is  not  on  the  right  track.  One  man  stands  forward,  and  proposes  to  put 
the  traveller  right  by  allowing  him,  in  the  meantime,  to  mount  his  own  horse. 
The  skipper  smiles,  with  his  quid  in  his  cheek  and  .the  helm  in  his  hand. 
The  refractory  passenger  has  been  allowed  to  mount  his  own  horse,  but  horse 
and  passenger  are  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  skipper.  So  with  us,  though 
we  had  non-intrusion,  though  we  had  anti-patronage  to-morrow,  by  the 
supremacy  which  the  courts  have  assumed  over  our  jurisdiction,  they  con- 
trol us,  and  our  anti-patronage  too,  as  they  think  best.' 

When  the  Disruption  came,  Mr.  Arnot's  entire  congregation  clave  to  him, 
and  formed  St.  Peter's  Free  Church.  They  continued  for  a  time  to  worship 
in  the  original  building,  but  at  last,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  they  were 
expelled,  and  obliged  to  erect  one  for  themselves.  It  was  opened  26th  June 
1850,  by  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  London,  who  preached  a  characteristically 
eloquent  sermon,  and  made  admiring  and  loving  reference  to  his  dear  friend 
and  former  fellow-student  Mr.  Arnot. 

In  the  building  of  the  new  church  Mr.  Arnot  took  a  great  interest,  visit- 
ing it  very  frequently,  and  rejoicing  much  in  its  completion.   JLt  wasL  all 
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that  could  be  desired,  he  said,  with  one  exception, — ^thatwas  'a  low  pulpit.' 
This  was  the  only  thing  he  had  asked  from  the  architect,  and  he  had  not  got 
it.  Many  ministers,  who  preach  from  giddy  heights  elevated  alike  beyond 
the  sight  and  sympathy  of  their  audience,  will  appreciate  Mr.  Arnot's  desire. 
In  this  he  showed  his  usual  discernment. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  appeared  the  memoir  of  his  much-loved  and  greatly 
honoured  friend  James  Halley, — the  admirable  Grecian — 'the  man  that 
beat  Tait '  (now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  as  he  used  in  those  days  to  be 
called.  The  volume  was  received  with  much  favour ;  and  whilst  much  and 
mournful  admiration  was  shown  for  the  scholarly  and  gifted  subject  of 
the  book,  the  writer  was  felt  to  be  his  superior  in  fresh,  original  power. 

This  early  entrance  on  the  field  of  authorship  was  followed  up  in  subse- 
quent years  by  various  publications,  ranging  from  the  humble  tract  to  the 
large  and  handsome  volume.  Mr.  Arnot  found  appreciative  readers,  as  he 
had  already  found  appreciative  hearers.  And  naturally  in  this  connection 
one  asks.  In  what  did  his  great  strength  lie  1  He  indulged  in  no  philosophic 
speculation.  Whatever  might  be  his  thoughts  concerning  '  the  burden  and 
the  mystery  of  all  this  unintelligible  world,'  he  is  silent  in  the  direction  of 
the  abstract  concerning  them.  He  entered  into  no  scientific  research,  and 
gave  the  result  of  no  scholarly  investigation.  But  he  had  a  power  of  his 
own.  He  looked  on  life  at  once  with  a  poetic  and  practical  eye;  and  by  the 
help  of  allegory  and  illustration,  dear  to  most  and  intelligible  to  all,  he 
applied  the  principles  of  religion  to  the  affairs  of  common  Ufe.  And  it  is 
after  this  fashion  that  he  himself  speaks  of  his  productions.  Thus  in  the 
preface  to  his  first  volume  of  Laws  from  Heaven  for  Life  on  Earthy  he  sajrs, 
'  Had  our  aim  been  a  critical  exposition  of  the  Book  (of  Proverbs),  it  would 
have  been  our  duty  to  devote  the  larger  share  of  our  attention  to  the  more 
difficult  parts.  But  our  aim  from  first  to  last  has  been  more  to  apply  the 
obvious  than  to  elucidate  the  obscure,  and  the  selection  of  texts  has  been 
determined  accordingly.  As  there  is  diversity  of  gifts,  so  there  should  be 
division  of  labour.  While  scientific  inquirers  re-examine  the  joints  of  the 
machine,  and  demonstrate  anew  the  principles  of  its  construction,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  that  a  workman  should  set  the  machine  agoing  and  try  its  effects 
on  the  affairs  of  hfe.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Arnot's  aim  was  eminently  practical.  John 
Foster,  speaking  probably  in  self-condemnation,  says  some  people  are 
always  asking  how  sin  got  into  the  world,  but  this  is  foolish.  When  a 
fire  occurs,  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  busy  ourselves  inquiring  into 
the  cause,  but  in  attempts  to  extinguish  the  flames.  And  so  sin  being  here,  onr 
duty  is  to  seek  to  expel  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  On  this  principle,  Mr.  Arnot, 
both  from  original  impulse  and  conscientious  conviction,  acted.  The  fire, 
through  his  intense  sympathy,  scorched  him  very  severely,  and  with  all 
the  intensity  of  his  nature  he  strove  to  extinguish  it.  He  deeply  mourned 
the  havoc  it  was  making  amongst  the  young.  For  them  he  had  special 
attractions ;  and  his  happiest  and  most  congenial  efforts,  both  by  pen  and 
tongue,  were  those  put  forth  in  their  behalf. 

At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  we  find,  in  connection  with  his  publications,  a 
touching  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drumraond  of  Forgandenny.  Mr.  Arnot 
through  fife  cherished  the  fondest  memories  of  the  place  of  his  birth  and  all 
connected  with  his  early  home.  To  manly  courage  he  united  womanly 
tenderness,  and  if  he  did  not  actually,  yet  almost  would  often  '  greet '  over  the 
recollections  of  days  of  yore  and  scenes  of  infancy.  In  this  letter  he  says  :— 
*  My  dear  Mr.  Drummond,  with  this  you  will  receive  five  volumes,  m.— 
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lUastrationB  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  2  y(^.\ 
Roots  and  Fruits  of  the  Christian  Life,  1  vol., 
Memoirs  of  James  Halley,  1  vol., 
The  Race  for  Riches,  1  vol. —  ^ 

which  please  present  from  me  to  the  Forgandenny  Library.  Dear  little, 
peacefnl  Forgandenny,  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  "  the  place  of 
my  fathers*  sepulchres  I  "  In  these  volumes,  readers  of  my  own  age,  who 
have  spent  their  life  in  the  parish,  may  recognise  scenes,  incidents,  and 
characters  which  were  photographed  in  my  memory  in  childhood,  and  have 
thence  been  transferred  to  the  printed  page.' 

In  1844,  Mr.  Arnot  was  married  to  Miss  Fleming,  of  Claumont,  Glasgow. 
This  union  was  a  very  happy  one.  Mr.  Arnot  was  a  man  of  a  most  domestic 
nature  and  clmging  affections.  It  is  quite  noticeable  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  his  family,  and  his  grateful  affirmation  of  how  ^  greatly  he  enjoyed 
them/ 

In  the  way  of  ministerial  duty  he  had  occasionally  visited  London,  and 
preached  for  his  well-beloved  friend  and  fellow-student  James  Hamilton,  in 
Regent  Square  Church.  But  by  and  by  he  extended  his  journeyings,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  frequently  visited  the  Continent,  nnd  more 
than  once  America, — accounts  of  which^  in  the  shape  of  letters  and 
joomals,  are  pleasantly  given  in  these  pages. 

In  America  Mr.  Arnot  found  himself  very  much  at  home ;  society  there 
being  less  formal  and  frozen  than  it  too  often  is  in  this  country,  his  genial 
nature  expanded,  and  as  in  the  case  of  all  persons  of  keen  sensibility,  ho 
was  not  a  little  influenced  by  his  immediate  surroundings,  the  string  of 
his  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  he  spoke  with  much  attractive  and  impressive 
power.  He  liked  the  Americans,  and  they  Uked  him;  and  latterly  this  hking 
became  somewhat  inconvenient  in  its  manifestations  and  demands. 

He  long  cherished  the  wish  to  visit  Palestine,  and  more  than  once  was 
almost  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  that  land  of  sacred  attraction,  but  some- 
thing always  occurred  to  prevwit  him,  and  this  wish  was  never  gratified. 

It  had  been  in  his  heart  also  to  see  Rome,  and  when  at  last  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  it  came  too  late.  Just  a  day  or  so  before  his 
removal,  when  no  one  suspected  the  end  was  so  near,  a  letter  was  read  to 
him  from  the  convener  of  the  Continental  Committee  asking  him  to  go  to 
Rome  for  the  winter.  On  his  opinion  being  asked,  he  smiled  and  said,  '  I 
feel  like  the  laddie  who  was  offered  jelly  when  he  was  too  sick  to  take  it, 
and  said,  ^^You  never  give  me  good  things  but  when  I  canna  take 
them."' 

Mr.  Arnot  was  offered,  both  from  his  own  alma  mater  and  from  American 
colleges,  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  his  case  it  was  surely  well 
earned ;  but  '  without  undervaluing  either  doctors  or  those  who  make 
them,'  he  preferred  to  remain  Mr.  Arnot, — '  simples,'  as  he  said,  being  most 
congeal  to  him. 

During  the  course  of  his  ministry  in  St.  Peter's,  he  received  many 
solicitations  from  churches  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  change  his  sphere  of  labour*  This,  under  proper  conditions,  he  was  not 
averse  to  do,  believing  it  would  be  better  for  himself  and  better  for  his 
people. 

In  1863  he  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  (now  Principal)  Ramy  as  minister  of  the 
Free  High  Church,  Edinburgh.  There  was  some  opposition  offered  to  this 
call  by  a  portion  of  the  congregation.  This  he  seems  to  have  felt  somewhat 
acutely.    He  was  now  a  man  of  acknowledged  power  and  mor^^ban  British 
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repntation,  and  it'might  hare  been  snppoied  that  any  coagr^atlon  would  only 
have  been  too  happy  to  have  secared  his  services.  The  opposition,  however, 
vanished  into  thin  air,  and  he  accepted  the  calL  In  this  important  sphere 
he  spent  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life.  His  ministry,  if  not  an  ob- 
trnsive,  was  a  bappy  and  sncoessfal  one.  llie  congr^ation  grew  in  num- 
bers and  advanced  in  nsefnlness,  and  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  work  of  the 
Lord  prosp^ing  in  his  hand.  He  did  not  in  Edinburgh,  whilst  not  n^lect- 
ing  public  affairs,  take  the  same  prominent  part  in  them  that  he  had  done  in 
Glasgow.  He  devoted  himself  more  to  l^mry  work,  and  gave  the  world, 
through  the  press,  the  rich  and  ripe  results  of  his  experience. 

One  of  the  advantages  in  connection  with  bis  resid^ce  in  Edinburgh 
which  he  greatly  valued  was,  for  the  first  time,  the  possession  of  a  garden 
of  his  own.  He  lived  for  a  short  time  at  ChnrchbHl,  Momingside, — ^in  the 
house  in  which  Dr.  Chalmers  died.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  one  of  his 
own  planning  in  Merchiston  Avenue.  Here  he  felt  himself  comparatively  to 
be  ^  in  the  conntiy.'  And  the  country  always  had  a  great  eharm  for  him. 
He  was  of  other  mind  than  Dr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  more  in  dingj 
London  streets  than  fairest  rural  scenes.  He  believed,  with  Gowper,  that 
^  Grod  made  the  country  and  man  nmde  the  town,'  and  he  preferred  the 
works  of  God.  In  his  early  Glasgow  days  he  often  requested  his  friends  at 
Forgan  to  send  him  ^  a  flower ; '  and*  in  old  age  his  youthful  affection  was 
strong  upon  him.  And  just  the  day  b^<»re  his  death  he  was  out  on  ^  the 
green '  enjoying  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  sight  and  scent  of 
the  flowers,  with  his  wife  and  bairns  around  him — his  chiefest  earthly  joy. 

In  1S70  he  accepted  the  office  of  editor  of  IT^e  Family  Treasmy.  To 
this  he  devoted  much  care ;  besides  superintending  it  generally,  he  con- 
tributed always  one,  and  often  two  papers,  to  each  number,  and  his  fresh  and 
vigorous  contributions  were  much  appreciated. 

Speaking  of  this  work  in  1871,  he  says,  *  I  have  conducted  The  Family 
Treasuiy  from  the  beginning  <^  this  year — ^a  new  interest  Though  the 
work  is  considerable,  I  enjoyed  it  I  ought  not  to  retain  long  the  full 
ministry  and  the  Treasury.  After  a  while,  if  I  retain  it,  I  should  obtain  a 
colleague  in  some  form  for  the  ministry.' 

In  the  end  of  1873,  Edinburgh  was  visited  by  the  now  well-known  Ameri- 
can evangelists,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  Mr.  Arnot  had  all  along 
been  in  warmest  sympathy  with  revival  work ;  and  in  the  great  gatherings 
that  were  held,  and  the  great  good  that  was  accomplished,  he  sincerely 
rejoiced.  One  of  the  most  notable  resnlts  of  that  movement  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Noonday  Prayer  Meeting  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall.  Mr. 
Arnot,  as  he  had  opportunity,  delightedly  presided  ovot  these  meetings;  and 
one  of  the  intimations  of  his  approaching  end  was  his  inability  to  be  pres^it 
at  one,  according  to  arrangement 

During  the  spring  of  1875,  he  exp^ienced  unwonted  wearmess  and  weak- 
ness in  his  work.  In  the  middle  of  May  he  had  gone  to  Pitlochrie  for  rest, 
but  soon  returned  home  to  ^.  The  close  came  very  suddenly  but  very 
peaceful;  On  the  dd  of  June,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  amidst  scenes 
in  whieh:reven  to  the  last  he  found  great  enjoyment,  he  quietly  passed  away. 
By  bistdeath  a  blank  was  made,  not  to  be  filled,  in  the  Church  to  which  by 
the  f6rce  of  his  character  and  the  use  of  his  gifts  he  had  done  signal  service, 
asd  In  which  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  he  occupied  a  distinct  and  most 
honourable  place,  and  was  indeed  by  all  who  rightly  knew  him  *  a  man 
greatly  beloved.* 

BAI.ai8NO«  ^  T 
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{Contintud.) 

The  breakfast  is  a  rerj  substantial  one,  and  you  can  get  almost  anytMng  yon 
have  been  accustomed  to.  As  you  would  expect,  the  food  is  seldom  so  good  in 
itself,  or  so  well  made,  as  you  get  on  land.  Tbere  is  always  something  of  the 
flarour  of  haste  about  it ;  when  you  eat  it,  and  even  when  you  only  look  at  it, 
you  feel  sure  that  it  has  passed  in  a  hurry  through  rough  hands.  But  stifl  you 
enjoy  your  food  a  great  deal  better  than  you  would  do  if  you  knew  you  could  get 
it  better  a  few  doors  farther  up  the  street.  Out  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  with  a  vast 
circumference  of  bare  water  around  him,  under  the  deck  of  a  small  trembling 
steamer,  a  hungry  human  being  is  not  too  dainty. 

Ton  take  your  tea  or  coffee,  and  whatever  you  like  along  with  it.  But  I  have 
forgotten  to  tell  you  that  you  have  been  perspiring  ever  since  you  came  down. 
It  is  very  close  and  warm.  The  wet  is  agam  gathering  on  your  brow.  You  have 
wiped  it  off  several  times  already.  And  no  sooner  have  you  taken  a  sip  of  your  tea 
than  you  feel  a  thin  sheet  of  warm  water  all  over  you,  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  You  don't  enjoy  your  tea  as  you  used  to  do,  and  you  are 
glad  when,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  the  task  of  drinking  it  has  been  accomplished. 
Tea!  Did  you  take  tea?  Don't  take  it  again.  Tea  is  never  good  on  board 
ship  ;  but  if  you  try  coffee,  it  may  chance  to  be  endurable. 

When  breakfast  is  finished,  the  captain  rises  and  leaves  the  table,  followed  by 
the  othei3.  You  are  glad  to  get  up  on  deck  again.  Although  the  sun  is  intensely 
hot,  there  is  something  of  a  sea  breeze,  and  the  main  business  before  you  now  till 
next  meal-time  is  how  to  get  as  much  of  the  breeze,  and  as  little  of  the  sun,  as 
possible.  You  get  a  stool  or  chair,  if  you  can,  set  it  in  a  shady  place,  and  sit 
down  to  look  about  you  or  to  read  your  book.  You  have  got  a  nice  chair  to  sit 
on,  or  rather  to  lie  back  in,  in  the  laziest  of  all  possible  attitudes.  The  cool  breeze 
fans  your  hot  face,  and  not  a  ray  from  the  fire-darting  sun  reaches  you  in  your 
retired  and  shady  nook.  It  is  delicious.  You  will  lie  there  and  dream  many  a 
sweet  dream  of  peace  till  luncheon.  Will  you  indeed !  See,  here  is  the  Colonel's 
wife  coming,  with  half-a-dozen  attendants,  carrying  varieties  of  parasols,  rugs,  and 
pillows ;  and  all  she  wants  to  make  her  happy  is  a  chair  such  as  you  have  got, 
and  a  cool  place  such  as  you  are  in.  Of  course,  you  rise  in  an  instant,  and  in 
ten  minutes  everything  is  arranged  according  to  the  lady's  wishes.  This  done, 
you  go  forward  to  take  a  look  at  the  machinery  of  the  vessel.  In  about  other 
ten  minutes,  you  are  on  your  way  back  again.  But  there  is  something  in  the 
way.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  Anybody  overboard?  No;  it  fa  only  Mrs. 
Colonel  &  Company— chairs,  rugs,  pillows,  umbrellas,  etc.  etc.  etc. — ^making  .a 
weary  pUgrimage  to  some  other  place  of  rest,  or  rather  unrest»  The  wind  or 
the  sun  has  changed;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  Mrs.  Colonel's  mind  has 
changed ;  and  if  the  ship's  course  is  not  changed  too  to  suit  her,  the  ship's  captain, 
and  crew,  and  passengers  are  more  or  less  put  out  of  their  course  by  every 
movement  she  makes. 

The  forenoon  soon  passes  by.  It  is  too  hot  for  any  games  to  be  played  that 
require  physical  exertion.  The  captain  has  ordered  an  awning  of  canvas  to  be 
put  up  over  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  and  that  saves  you  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun;  but  still  the  reflection  from  the  sea  and  from  various  parts  of  the 
ship  reaches  you,  go  where  you  may  on  deck.  There  is  no  fishing  en  board  a 
steamer  to  amuse  you.  The  noise  of  the  screw  drives  away  the  fish,*  n  there  really 
are  such  fish  out  in  mid-ocean  that  you  would  care  to  catch.  Look  around  you  on 
the  sea,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  you  behold  nothing  but  a  wilderness  ot  troubled 
water.  Occasionally  you  may  see  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  following  one  another, 
and  as  they  rush  forward,  rising  gracefully  half  out  of  the  water  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  disappearing,  you  will  sometimes  see  a  crowd  of  delicate- 
looking  creatures,  five  or  six  inches  long,  spring  out  of  the  water,  fly  along  near 
the  surface  for  a  short  time,  and  then  plunge  in* again.  These  are  the  famous 
flying  fish.  What  they  use  as  fins  in  the  water,  they  appear  to  use  as  wings  out 
of  it.    It  ii  said  they  are  not  able  to  fiy  if  their  wings  are  not  i    ' 
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in  very  dry  weather  you  find  them  continually  dipping  their  pinions  in  the 
water. 

You  very  seldom  pass  near  a  ship — seldom  even  see  a  ship  in  the  distance. 
You  may  see  two  or  three  one  day,  and  not  see  another  for  weeks.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  on  shipboard  there  will  always  be  something  new  to  see  every  day — 
strange  monsters  of  the  deep  besetting  ns  on  either  side,  and  the  cry  of  ^  diip 
ahoy  *  from  other  vessels  gomg  with  us  or  meeting  us  continually,  bringing  us  up 
from  our  unfinished  meals,  or  out  of  our  berths.  It  is  not  so.  You  find  life  at 
sea  very  monotonous.  You  have  the  same  spacious  sea  to  look  at,  with  usually 
not  much  change  on  it  from  day  to  day.  You  have  the  same  tiny  ship,  bravely 
making  its  way  over  it,  under  the  same  canopy  of  blue  heaven  and  fleecy  clouds. 
You  have  the  same  people  to  eat  and  talk  and  walk  with ;  the  same  men  alternately 
at  the  same  wheel ;  and  the  same  saUors  climbing  up  the  same  rigging  with  the 
same  bare  feet,  and  the  same  knives  sheathed  by  their  sides,  and  the  same  quid 
turning,  turning,  turning  for  ever  in  the  same  side  of  their  mouths.  You  have 
the  same  gruff  captain^s  voice ;  the  same  harsh  grinding  of  the  same  intolerable 
screw ;  the  same  sweet  bells  announcing  the  change  of  the  watch  ;  and  the  same 
clang  of  the  stewurd^s  hand-bell,  striking  roughly  on  the  ear,  but  echoing  pleasantly 
through  the  emptiness  of  every  hungry  man's  inside.  Oh!  there  it  is  at  this 
very  moment — ^it  is  one  o'clock.  Wash  your  hands  and  face,  brush  your  hair — 
quick !  See  that  your  cuffs  are  clean,  and  your  collar.  Is  your  tie  all  right  ? 
Now,  then,  off  you  go ;  get  down-stairs  to  what  would  be  a  sumptuous  repast  for 
a  poor  man, — it  is  the  rich  man's  luncheon. 

You  take  your  place  at  the  table,  and  begin  to  eat  as  soon  as  you  are  served. 

To  one  looking  down  on  you  from  the  skylight  overhead,  the  sight  is  almost  as 
painful  as  if  you  were  a  set  of  criminals  being  worked  to  death  on  the  tread-milL 
It  is  hard  labour  even  to  sit  still  down  there ;  it  is  no  joke,  therefore,  to  lift  the 
bread  to  ^our  mouth,  or  to  operate  with  fork  and  knife  on  a  piece  of  cold  tongue. 
Perspiration  soaks  your  hair,  and  trickles  down  your  beard.  You  turn  your  two 
eyes  and  open  mouth  everywhere  for  a  breath  of  air,  which  you  can  as  little  find 
almost  as  you  can  see ;  and  the  little  breath  you  have  is  spent  in  sighs  for  the  time 
when  the  wearisome  ceremony  will  be  over.  A  brisk  talk  is  as  far  away  from  you 
as  England  is ;  the  feeble  talk  that  comes  into  existence  soon  dies  for  want  of 
breath,  and  none  but  your  mortal  enemy  would  be  cruel  enough  to  crack  a  good 
joke,  and  make  you  and  your  fellow-sufferers  shake  your  sides  with  laughter.  In 
your  state  of  physical  debility,  you  feel  it  would  only  be  too  easy  for  you  to  die 
of  laughter,  if  one  should  be  unkind  enough  to  add  that  to  your  other  toils  of 
eating  and  drinking  and  sitting  stiU. 

By  the  by,  if  there  is  much  wind,  you  will  have  more  air  in  the  saloon  under 
deck,  but  not  more  heart  for  your  meal  or  conversation.  In  that  case,  most  likely 
the  ship  will  be  rolling  or  plunging,  a  wooden  rack  will  be  fixed  on  the  table  to 
keep  your  plate  from  sUpping  off  into  your  lap,  or  making  a  spring  at  your  bend's 
head  opposite  ;  and  though  you  have  more  breath,  you  have  no  less  perspiration, 
and  the  pains  and  toils  of  eating  are  rather  increased  than  otherwise. 

Of  steward's  assistants  at  table,  you  have  usually  these  three  kinds  or  qualities : 
the  idle,  the  awkward,  and  the  super-serviceable.  The  idk^  always  loitering, 
either  out  of  the  way,  unseen  altogether,  or  behind  somebody's  back  who  has  been 
served  already ;  the  awkward,  who  is  always  as  much  in  the  way  as  the  plate  with 
which  he  almost  breaks  your  head  in  passing;  or  the  greasy  soup  with  which  he 
only  spoils  your  coat,  luckily,  when  it  was  on  the  way  to  work  the  same  disaster 
on  your  stomach ;  the  super- serviceable,  who  is  ever  ready  to  pick  off  your  plate 
when  you  are  only  half  done  with  it,  and  to  ask  *  What  next? '  before  you  are  quite 
conscious  that  you  have  eaten  anything.  Who  is  there  of  all  mankind  that  does 
not  fall  into  the  ranks  of  one  or  other  of  these  three  kinds  of  waiters :  those  who 
attempt  too  little,  those  who  attempt  too  much,  and  those  who  attempt  the 
happy  medium,  but  do  their  work  unhappily  ? 

Lunch  over,  and  no  thanks  returned,  you  follow  old  Neptune  up  the  companion 
steps.  What  now  till  dinner-time,  five  o'clock?  Take  a  siesta,  says  the  ooctor. 
He  says  that  all  Europeans  in  tropical  countries  should  take  a  sleep,  however  short, 
during  the  day,  and  this  is  about  the  best  time  for  it.    So,  induced4)y  precept  or 
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example,  or  both,  you  find  almost  all  the  passengers,  shortly  after  lunch,  dispersed 
either  to  their  berths  or  to  shady  places  on  the  deck,  seeking  repose  by  all  means, 
and  sometimes  in  attitudes  more  easy  than  elegant.  One  man  takes  tiie  figure  of 
the  letter  L  with  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  his  frame ;  another  appears  the 
image  of  despair,  with  his  hair  drooping  over  his  eyes,  his  hands  clasped  over  his 
knees,  and  his  knees  almost  touching  his  chin.  The  doctor  himself  lies  flat  on  a 
rug,  with  the  back  of  his  neck  looking  up  to  heaven,  or  as  far  up  as  the  canvas 
ceiling  will  allow.  And  the  captain  swings  like  an  airy  nothing  in  his  hammock, 
suspended  by  two  chains  between  the  blue  sky  above  and  the  blue  waters 
beneath. 

At  half -past  four  the  steward's  bell  rings ;  you  are  to  prepare  for  dinner  at 
five.  The  reign  of  the  sleepy  god  is  over,  and  every  one  turns  out,  as  brisk  and 
lively  as  a  newly-washed  face  and  the  hope  of  an  immediate  feast  can  make  him. 
You  notice  that  all  the  ladies  have  some  little  bit  of  extra-ornament  on — a  ribbon, 
or  waistband,  or  neck-tie,  or  hair-dress,  that  you  have  not  seen  before.  Even  the 
colonel's  wife  wears  about  this  time  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
sits  on  her  very  becomingly,  if  it  would  only  sit  still. 

At  the  dinner  table  you  have  the  grand  assembly  of  the  day.  Old  Neptune 
has  his  blue  coat  on,  and  his  red  face,  as  if  newly  washed  with  brine,  glows  like 
the  setting  sun  or  the  rising  moon  through  mist.  The  heat  of  the  day  is  past  its 
fierceness,  and  the  temperature  of  the  cabin  is  nearly  tolerable,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  The  faces  are  much  happier-looking  than  at  any  other  meal,  the  Udk 
livelier,  and  the  work  of  eating  is  evidently  done  with  more  good  will  and  less 
fatigue.  You  have  three  courses,  the  names  of  which  yo\i  may  find  in  any  first- 
class  cookery  book;  and  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  you  have  an  additional 
course  of  fruit  after  the  white  cloth  is  removed. 

At  dinner  you  may  laugh  heartily  once  or  twice,  without  fear  of  killing  yourself 
with  exhaustion.  This  is  providential,  for  almost  every  day  at  this  time,  by  one 
queer  thing  or  another,  you  are  compelled  to  laugh  whether  you  will  or  no.  Take 
this  case  for  example :  There  is  an  Englishman  at  table  who  is  going  out  to  Kingston 
to  superintend  something  about  the  w^ter- works  there.  We  caU  him  the  chief 
plumber.  Look  at  his  face,  and  you  do  not  need  to  ask  if  he  will  take  a  drop  of 
beer.  He  has  ordered  it  already  of  the  steward,  and  the  pint  bottle  is  emptied 
into  one  of  those  double-sized  tumblers.  He  likes  his  beer  not  more  than  he  likes 
to  take  it  all  ofif  at  one  wliiff.  All  eyes  are  on  him,  and  every  one  envies  him  his 
look  of  perfect  blessedness  as  he  gazes  on  the  foaming  liquid.  He  has  taken  a 
small  sip,  laid  down  the  glass  again ;  and,  ta):ing  a  deep  breath,  prepares  for  the 
enormous  draught,  when  the  ship,  rolling  pretty  heavily  at  the  time,  gives  a  sudden 
jerk  towards  him,  and  the  whole  beer  darts  like  one  drop  down  the  mouth  of  his 
coat-sleeve !  Again,  you  would  have  laughed  had  you  seen,  as  I  did,  the  excitable 
Frenchman  spring  up  from  the  table,  like  a  Jack  out  of  the  box,  leaving  his  dinner 
untouched,  and  flying  like  angry  lightning  up-stairs,  because  the  plate  with  green 
pease — for  which  he  had  a  perfect  madness — ^became,  exactly  when  it  reached  Aim, 
a  plate  and  nothing  more !  He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  few  of 
us  could  understand  his  corrupt  French,  so  that  our  amusement  was  very  little 
hindered  by  the  bad  language  he  used. 

When  you  come  on  deck  after  dinner,  the  sun  is  drawing  his  gorgeous  curtains 
together,  and  giving  you  a  last  look  before  retiring  to  1^.  The  air  is  delight- 
fully cool,  everybody  is  well  pleased,  and  everything  looks  beautiful.  Leaning  on 
the  ship's  rail,  you  watch  the.  sinking  sun,  the  changeful  colours  playing  in  the 
sky  and  reflected  in  the  sea,  the  rapidly-falling  darkness,  pierced  by  many  new  stars, 
and  shaded  oflf  in  a  little  by  the  mild  silvery  radiance  of  the  same  old  and  ever- 
new  moon.  This  is  the  time  for  reflection  and  sober  talk.  But  you  would  rather 
talk  with  yourself.  Memories  of  the  past,  chiefly  sad,  rise  up,  and  the  imagina- 
tion seeks  to  please  itself  with  happy  dreams  of  the  future.  It  is  then  especially 
there  comes  a  gnawing  hunger  and  burning  thirst  at  the  heart  for  sometning  it 
^as  made  for — something  the  wide  world  of  land  and  water  cannot  give  it — ^a 
feeling  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  had  when  he  cried,  '  My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee, 
O  God ;  my  flesh  longeth  for  Thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is.' 

The  spirit  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  religion,  is  abroad  in  the  heavens  and  the  sea, 
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but  does  not  approach  your  steamship.  The  horrid  grinding  of  the  screw  is  too 
much  for  her  delicate  ear,  and  the  smut  from  the  fom-mouthed  funnel  keeps  her 
pure  face  away  in  the  far  distance. 

After  tea,  at  eight  o^clock,  if  the  weather  is  not  bad,  and  the  captain  is  in  the 
humour  for  it,  there  may  be  some  singing  and  dancing.  Half-way  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  ship  a  lamp  is  swung  up,  the  passengers  collect  there,  the  spirit  of 
merriment  awakes,  and  the  voice  of  song,  the  loud  dborus,  the  bursts  of  laugliter 
aod  applause,  startle  the  drowsy  swallows  from  their  sleep  at  the  mast-head,  and 
the  dreamy  mermaids  reposing  in  their  shell  caves  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  If  a 
great  occasion,  the  steward  comes  out  in  full  '  Christy  minstrel '  dress;  with  banjo 
in  hand,  his  face  and  hands  negrofied  to  the  proper  colour,  and  you  get  fr<»u  him 
a  number  of  pathetic  negro  songs  and  grotesque  negro  dances.  During  the 
evening,  the  captain^s  song,  ^  John  Barleycorn,^  is  called  for  and  given  more  than 
once,  and  no  passenger  who  has  any  power  of  adding  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
company  will  be  let  off  by  any  apology  whatever.  The  cook's  or  the  cabin  boy's 
concertina  (the  one  or  the  other  is  sure  to  have  one)  is  pressed  into  service,  and 
the  songs  give  place  to  dancing  by  those  who  can  and  will ;  whilst  in  the  dim 
background  of  the  light,  spectators  of  the  fun,  you  may  discover  the  rough  sailors 
from  the  forecastle,  and  the  sooty  faces  of  the  firemen  from  the  coal-pits  in  the 
regions  far  below.  By  and  by  the  fun  exhausts  itself,  the  captain  retires  to  his 
cabin,  with  two  or  tliree  congenial  spirits  to  play  cards,  the  watchmen  pace  the 
quiet  deck,  and  every  one  else  is  laid  past  in  his  narrow  bed—or  rather  bis  lidless, 
unburied  coffin — for  several  hours*  confinement,  and  perhaps  rest. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  some  account  of  how  a  day  is  spent  on  board  a  West  Indian 
steamship.  One  thing  that  struck  me  very  much  I  must  not  omit.  Often  during 
the  day,  when  I  could  find  amusement  in  nothing  dse,  I  found  it  in  watching  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  There  were  four  men  who  took  that  place,  in  turns  of  two  or 
three  hours  each,  and  as  I  had  a  full  front  view  of  them  from  my  cabin  door,  and 
saw  them  on  duty  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  noticing 
how  they  behaved,  and  of  judging  what  their  character  might  be.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  represent  four  very  different  varieties  of  the  human  race  :  those  who 
lauah  at  life's  trials,  those  who  tremble  under  them,  those  who  grumble  over  them, 
and  those  who  meet  them  with  calm  and  silent  intrepidity.  The  first  oimyfriencb 
at  the  wheel  simply  grinned  at  the  big  waves  and  surly  blasts ;  it  seemed  mnch 
the  same  to  him  whether  the  ship  rode  over  or  plunged  under  the  surging  water — 
it  was  a  joke  and  nothing  more.  To  the  second  it  was  no  joke.  His  face  showed 
every  sign  of  fear  in  rough  weather.  His  timid  eye  watched  the  compass  less  than 
the  terrors  of  the  sea  and  sky,  and  he  would  call  on  his  comrade  watchman  not 
to  leave  him  alone  at  the  wheeL  Sometimes,  when  a  larger  wave  than  usual 
approached,  the  barometer  of  his  countenance  changed  suddenly  from  fear  to 
terror ;  and  when  the  wave  had  passed  he  would  look  around  after  it  as  if  in  dread 
kst  it  should  return  again,  as  if  he  expected  it  to  find  out  that  it  had  not  swallowed 
him,  and  would  return  immediately  to  do  so.  I  noticed  that  the  captain  did  not 
like  this  man,  and  always  had  a  gruff  word  if  he  spoke  to  him  at  all..  The  third 
grumbled  wh^i  bad  weather  came,  and  used  bad  language  to  it,  as  if  he  were  a  ' 
model  of  perfection  himself.  He  scowled  into  the  face  of  the  angry  sky,  and  had 
no  sympathy  at  all  with  the  troubled  water,  l^e  fourth  man  I  admired  greatly. 
He  was  always  calm  in  whatever  state  the  weather  and  sea  might  be ;  did  not 
mock  danger,  like  the  first ;  nor  fear  it,  like  the  second ;  nor  curse  it,  like  the 
third;  he  set  his  mouth  firm  to  meet  and  contend  with  it  manfully.  I  often 
thought  that  if  the  ship  went  down  that  man  deserved  to  be  at  the  wheel  then. 
He  seemed  to  feel  something  like  this:  He  had  his  duty  to  do,  so  had  the 
weather;  the  weather  would  attend  to  its  own  business,  so  would  he ;  if  it  in- 
terfered with  him,  he  was  ready  to  resist  what  could  be  resisted,  and  to  endure 
the  rest  with  patience  and  resignation. 

These  four  men  were  four  moral  pictures  to  me  every  day.  The  first  represented 
to  me  those  indifferent,  ignorantly  easy-minded  peo|de,  who  seem  to  think  life's 
troubles  a  good  joke— have  no  fear  because  they  have  no  feeling— tiieir  hearttofls- 
ness  worse  than  cowardice ;  or  if  they  do  feel  in  immin^at  danger,  from  senseleH- 
-    1 OT  pride  make  pretence  of  not  feeling  it,  and  indulge  in  ill-advised  fun.    It  is 
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the  nnhappiert  cf  all  thiags  to  live  or  die  yMi  mcfa.  The  second  repreeeated  to 
me  those  who  regard  this  world,  &ot  as  a  hoose  of  mirth,  nor  even  as  a  vale  of 
teaxs,  but  as  a  purgatory  of  impeDding  calamities,  that  somehow  never  fall. 
Habitaally  in  a  terror-strickea  state  by  imaginary  ills,  they  are  paralyzed  in  the 
presence  of  real  ones,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  tli«m.  In  the  third'  I  saw  those 
who  gramUe  incessantly  beeanse  all  things  are  not  shaped  to  match  their  own 
convenience,  and  they  scarcely  ever  find  one  thing  that  does ;  complain  of  the 
sun  if  it  shine  before  dkey  rise  in  the  morning,  and  think  themselves  shamefully 
abused  if  a  shower  of  ram  fall  on  them  without  their  umbrella.  In  the  fourth 
man,  only  trw  man,  I  might  say,  at  the  wheel,  I  saw  tiiose  to  whom  life  is  a 
serious  battle,  and  whose  ambition  is  to  do  their  part  as  courageously  and  as 
quietly  as  possible. 

After  nearly  three  weeks  of  unlimited  sea,  our  eyes  were  beginning  to  wonder 
what  laiMi  was  like,  and  at  last  we  saw  it  ahead  of  us  like  a  faint  cloud.  This  was 
towards  evening  of  Monday,  25th  July.  It  was  like  only  a  dim  shadow  c^  ghost- 
land  that  we  saw  that  evening,  and  the  darkness  soon  obscured  it  altogether. 
However,  the  captain  was  quite  satisfied  with  what  he  saw  (^  it  He  had  been  on 
the  look-out  for  that  point  for  a  day  or  two,  and  now  having  sighted  it,  he  knew 
his  course  for  the  night  This  land  was  not  Jamaica,  but  Cape  Samana,  a  pro- 
minent headland  of  Hayti,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands  to  the  east  of  Jamaica, 
and  about  three  times  larger.  I  understand  that  the  steam^  on  this  route,  after 
leaving  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  make  straight  for  this  headland,  and  captains  feel 
in  sore  water  when  they  get  their  eyes  on  it 

{To  he  contintied.) 


THE  LATE  KEY.  H.  J.  T.  TUKNBULL. 


The  unexpected  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
T.  Tumbull,  of  Nairn,  on  the  25th  July, 
has  caused  profound  sorrow.'    He  ha4 
been  ailing  since  April  last,  and  went 
to  Edinbu^;h  for  rest,  but  his  illness 
was  not  considered   serious,  and   the 
attached  people  of  his  charge  fondly 
looked  forward  to  his  return  with  re- 
newed strength  at  the  termination  of 
hk  leave  of  absence ;  but  the  hope  was 
never  to  be  realized,  for  they  were  pain- 
fully startled  on  Wednesday,  25th  July, 
by  the  news  of  his  death.    Mr.  TumbuQ 
was  ordained  to  the  co-pastorate  with 
the  Rev.  John  Bisset^  of  the  United 
Piresbyterian    Church    here,    on   27th 
September  last,  amid  the  wann  om- 
gcatnlations  of  his  numerous  friends, 
and  high  hopes  were  entertained  that  a 
long  life  of  comfort  and  usefulness  lay 
b^ore    him.      Mr.    Turnbull   did   not 
bdie  the  hopes  entertained  regarding 
him,  for  he  soon  won  for  himself  a  high 
I»laee  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and 
enjoyed  very  ko^ly  the  reis^eet  and 
esteem  of  the  oitire  community.     Of 
Beoessity,  his  short  public  life  was  mainly 
qpettt  in  congregational  work,  but  his 
Ktblio  appearances  in  behalf    of   the 
xTational  BiUle  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
fae  Nordi-East  Coast  Mission,  were  an 
index  to  the  liberality  and  catholicity  of 


his  sentiments.  He  had  in  rare  com- 
bination the  qualities  of  pastor  and 
preacher.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest, 
doquent,  and  soul-stirring,  presenting 
the  truth  in  such  freshness  and  beauty, 
that  it  seldom  failed  to  convince  the 
tmderstanding  and  touch  the  heart; 
the  pastoral  duties  of  his  office  were 
entered  on  with  a  zeal,  kindliness,  and 
wisdom  that  made  him  not  only 
respected  but  loved  by  all. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Robson,  Inverness,  on 
the  foreaoon  of  Sabbath,  29th  July, 
preached  a  very  impressive  discourse 
from  2  Cor.  iv.  18:  *  While  we  look 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at 
the  things  which  are  not  seen.' 

On  Sabbath,  5th  August,  the  Rev.  R 
Whyte,  A.M.,  Lauriston  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, preached  in  the  church,  Nairn, 
and  in  concluding  his  sermon  from  the 
text,  ^For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain'  (Phil.  i.  21), 
said — 

The  theme  which  has  occupied  our 
thoughts  this  afternoon  is  at  aU  times 
appropriate,  but  there  are  occasions  <m 
which  it  is  peculiarly  opportune.  And 
this  surely  is  one  of  them,  met  as  we 
are  in  most  solemn  and  affecting  cir- 
cumstances, under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
and  flore  bereavement  such  as  seldom 
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befalls  any  connegatton.  It  is  only 
Home  ten  months  since  your  young 
minister  was  settled  among  you  in  all 
the  yigour  of  manhood,  and  amid  the 
brightest  hopes  and  warmest  congratu- 
lations. Your  harvest  had  just  been 
gathered  in,  and  now,  ere  another 
harvest  has  ripened,  the  reaper  Death 
has  cut  down  your  hope  and  gathered 
that  fair  young  life  to  tne  harvest  home 
above.  *  Lord,  spare  the  green  and  take 
the  ripe,'  was  the  prayer,  I  think,  of 
Richard  Cameron,  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
the  battles  of  the  Covenant.  But  in 
this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  it 
has  seemed  good  to  the  Lord  to  take 
the  green,  and,  in  the  person  of  your 
beloved  and  honoured  senior  pastor,  to 
spare  the  ripe ;  may  he  be  spared  among 
you  still  for  many  years  to  come !  Yet 
not  unripe  for  glory  was  your  late 
yoimg  pastor,  nor  altogether  unfruitful 
was  the  brief  life  that  has  been  cut 
down.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  convic- 
tion, formed  upon  the  most  ample  testi- 
mony, that  few  Christians  of  his  years 
were  so  advanced  in  spiritual  experience* 
and  that  few  lives  of  equal  brevity  will 
be  found  in  the  great  day  to  have  been 
more  fruitful,  more  truly  noble^  more  fit 
to  receive  the  gracious  welcome  and  re- 
compense, *"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord.' 

I  regret  that  the  sad  duty  which  has 
been  laid  upon  me  to-day  should  have 
fallen  to  one  who  knew  your  late 
minister  but  slightly,  having  only  seen^ 
and  spoken  to  him  a  few  times,  once 
at  an  anniversary  fellowship  meeting, 
and  again  when  I  heard  him  preach. 
And  most  certainly  I  would  have  de- 
clined the  painful  task,  had  I  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  looked  upon  my  previous 
engagement  to  preach  here,  together 
with  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
elders  and  managers  that  I  should 
undertake  this  service,  as  in  a  manner 
the  call  of  Providence,  and  had  I  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  firmly  per- 
suaded by  the  accumulated  and  con- 
current testimony  of  many  of  those  who 
knew  him  best,  that  he  was  one  of  whose 
Christian  character  I  could  speak  with 
X>erfect  confidence.  .  As  it  is,  I  bespeak 
your  kind  faidulgence  while  I  endeavour, 
with  such  scanty  materials  as  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  or  indeed  as  were 


poBBible  in  the  case  of  so  young  a 
minister,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  and  character ;  and  if  I  seem  to 
speak  the  language  of  eulogy,  I  hope  it 
will  be  no  more  than  the  language  of 
truth  and  soberness,  and  that  the  effect, 
as  it  is  the  design  of  it,  will  be  to 
magnify  the  grace  of  Him  who  is  the 
Author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
and  to  lead  us  to  be  imitators  of  the 
deceased  in  so  far  as  he  was  an  imitator 
of  Christ 

Mr.  Tumbull  was  bom  in  1846  at 
Jedburgh,  which,  like  the  whole  of 
Boxburghshire,  has  been  a  stronghold 
of  our  denomination  in  both  of  its 
branches  from  almost  the  beginning  of 
its  history  until  now.  He  belonged  to 
the  congregation  which  had  as  its 
ministers.  Shanks,  Young,  and  Nicol, — 
names  still  savoury  throughout  the 
Borders; — the  congregation,  too,  which, 
within  a  recent  period,  produced  Thomas 
Davidson,  the  gifted  poet-probationery 
the  brave  and  gentle  sufferer,  whose 
short  Hf e,  so  well  told  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Brown  of  Paisley,  though  a  seeming 
failure,  was  in  reality  a  b^utifnl 
triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  feehle 
flesh,  a  sweet  pure  lyric  sung  out  from 
a  guileless  soul  amid  disease  and  <^ 
appointment  and  face  to  face  with 
death.  How  Mr.  Turnbull  was  im- 
pressed by  the  rich  scenery  and  associa- 
tions of  lus  native  borders,  I  know  not, 
— probably  he  had  left  them  too  early  for 
the  impression  to  have  been  deep ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  no  truer  or  braver 
spirit  ever  came  from  Ihat  region  of 
brave  hearts  and  strong  arms, — none 
more  aglow  with  holy  enthusiasm,  more 
valiant  for  the  right,  or  more  eager  to 
do  battle  with  sin,  and  hasten  on  the 
triumphs  of  the  Cross.  He  receiyed 
partly  in  his  native  town,  and  partly  in 
Edinburgh,  to  which  his  parents  mean- 
while removed  with  their  large  famfly, 
a  plain  English  education  with  a  view 
to  commercial  life.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  teacher,  he  was  appointed, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  a  situation 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Macniven  & 
Cameron,  the  well-known  stationers, 
and  there  ^remained  for  about  ten  years, 
devoting  himself  so  diligently  to  duty, 
and  developing  such  admirable  business 
capacity,  that,  ere  he  had  left,  he  was 
made  confidential  clerk  and  head  of  a 
department.  I  mention  this  as  an  early 
illustration  of  that  thoroughness   and 
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deyotednesB  to  duty  which  fonned  the 
natural  badLbone  of  bis  character,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  the  disinterestedness 
and  determination  which  led  him  to 
sacrifice  a  good  worldly  position  and 
most  excellent  prospects  in  order  to 
deyote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
This  he  resolyed  to  do  probably  under  a 
combination  of  influences.  It  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  to  point  to  any  occasion  as 
the  date  of  his  conyersion.  He  had  from 
childhood  known  and  loved  tiie  Scrip- 
tures, and  had  reflected  in  his  life  the 
piety  of  his  home  surroundings.  There 
is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  he 
received  spiritual  quickening  from  the 
meetings  m  connection  with  the  Gar- 
rubber^  Close  Mission,  which  then 
began  to  attract  attention,  and  under 
whose  influence,  while  still  a  mere 
youth,  he  conducted,  along  with  other 
youths  like-minded,  a  little  prayer  meet- 
ing in  his  neighbourhood.  He  had  also, 
doubtless,  derived  benefit  from  the 
earnest  and  powerful  ministrations  of 
my  revered  colleagae  Mr.  Croom,  whose 
congregation  the  family  had  joined; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  found  the  large 
Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship  Associa- 
tion connected  with  the  congregation  a 
congenial  haunt,  and,  as  I  heard  him 
testify,  a  potent  source  of  spiritual 
stimulus  and  blessing.  Its  excellent 
superintendent,  who  was  here  last  year 
at  his  friend's  cordination,  has  mentioned 
to  me  the  interesting  circumstance,  that 
it  was  while  preparing  a  paper  for  one 
of  these  morning  meetings  on  the  text, 
'  €ro  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,'  that  the 
question  forced  itself  npon  his  mind  with 
unwonted  urgency,  ^  What  have  I  done 
for  Christ  and  Christ's  cause?  *  and  that 
on  that  very  Sabbath  afternoon  he  went 
down  to  the  old  Portsburgh  Mission 
Church  and  offered  his  services  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  school,  where  he 
laboured  for  some  lime  with  great  zeal 
and  efficiency. 

Haying  resolved,  after  consulting  with 
his  pastor  and  oUier  friends,  to  study 
for  the  ministry,  and  having  attended 
evening  classes  for  a  time,  he  at  length 
gave  up  business  and  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  November 
1868.  Though  not  achieving  high  dis- 
tinction there,  for  which  his  previous 
training  placed  him  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage,  he  be()ame  an  earnest  and 
painstaking  student,  and  made  excellent 


progress.  In  the  middle  of  his  college 
curriculum,  he  added  to  his  work  as  a 
student  city  mission  work  in  connection 
with  St.  James'  Place  Church,  which  he 
carried  on  till  he  was  licensed.  In  the 
Divinity  Hall  he  took  a  high  position. 
He  was  recognised,  as  I  am  well  in- 
formed, as  in  sevml  respects  one  of  the 
foremost  students  of  his  year.  He  *was 
scrupulously  conscientious  in  all  his 
work,  was  always  first  or  among  the 
first  in  his  examinations,  while  his  dis- 
courses, always  carefully  prepared,  were 
much  appreciated  both  by  his  professors 
and  feUow-studeats  for  their  sterling 
excellence  alike  of  matter,  style,  and 
spirit.  Towards  his  fellow-students  he 
was  at  once  genial  and  gentlemanly, 
always  ready  to  oblige,  but  never  stoop- 
ing to  anything  mean,  and  consequently 
he  commanded  both  their  respect  and 
love.  As  a  city  missionary  he  was 
singularly  successful.  With  his  frank, 
winning  manner,  he  completely  gained 
the  affections  of  his  district  people ;  and 
by  his  warm  and  earnest  gospel  addresses 
he  soon  filled  the  hall  with  an  attentive 
and  interested  audience.  Dr.  Morton, 
the  pastor  of  St.  James'  Place,  testifies 
that  he  was  more  honoured  and  beloved 
than  any  missionary  ever  was.  Mr. 
Galletly,  then  superintendent  of  the 
City  Mission,  informs  me  that  he  con- 
sidered him  the  bean  ideal  of  a  mis- 
sionary, that  his  mission  district  was 
literally  graven  on  his  hands,  and  tiiat 
he  believes  his  work  to  have  been  im- 
mediately fruitful,  and  that  much  fruit 
will  yet  be  gatiiered  from  it.  None  of 
all  the  tokens  of  affection  he  received  on 
the  occasion  of  his  leaving  that  con- 
gregation, touched  him  so  much  as  the 
humble  tribute  of  love  presented  to  him 
by  the  poor  people  of  his  district. 

After  being  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  early  in  1876, 
he  proved  himself  a  most  acceptable 
preacher.  He  received  several  proofs 
of  his  popularity,  one  of  which  was 
your  call  to  become  colleague  to  Mr. 
Bisset, — ^a  call  which  he  ultimately  and 
very  heartily  accepted.  He  was 
ordained  on  the  27th  of  last  September, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation, 
from  whom  he  received  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  What  manner  of  man  he  has 
been  among  you  thesefew short  months, 
you  yourselves  best  know.  Few  mims- 
ters,  I  believe,  judging  from  what  I  have 
heard  since  I  came  her&  have  in  so 
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short  a  period  so  completely  gained  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  their  people. 
By  his  pure  and  blamcJoMi  life — ^by  his 
deyoat  and  devoted  apirit--by  his  in- 
tercourse with  yon,  wmch  was  at  once 
frank  and  f aithfol — ^by  his  aeoessibility 
to  all  dasBes,  the  poorei^  as  well  as  the 
richest — ^by  the  de^  interest  he  took  in 
the  young  oi  his  flock,  oi  whom  he  had 
a  class  of  liO— by  his  aEsidaons  atten- 
tion to  the  sick  and  dying — by  his 
interest  in  the  yarioaa  benevolaEit  and 
Christian  institatbns  of  yonr  towib-*«ttd 
aboTe  all,  by  the  peisnasiye  earnestness 
of  his  pnlpit  ministrations — ^he  fully  com- 
mended himself  alike  to  your  consciences 
and  hearts  as  a  labourer  who  needed 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  trutJi.  In  his  preadiing  he 
aimed  at  the  useful  rather  than  at  the 
philosophical  or  the  fine, — atpiercmg 
consciences  rather  than  at  splitting 
hairs, — at  winning  souls  to  Christ  rather 
than  applause  for  himself.  Wisely 
adhering  to  the  good  old  method  A 
systematic  lecturing,  he  brought  your 
minds  on  the  forenoon  ol  each  Sabbath 
into  living  contact  with  the  living  word, 
and  especially  with  the  characteristic 
features  of  Mark's  GoiqMl,  bo  rich  in 
incident  and  in  graphic  minuteness  of 
details.  His  sermons  were  thoroughly 
practical,  never  speculative,  and  doc- 
trinal in  spirit  rather  than  in  form,  the 
doctrine  being  held  in  solution  and  per- 
vading than  like  an  essence,  rather  than 
logically  formulated  and  systematized. 
He  possessed  preaching  power  of  no 
mean  order.  A  clear  and  incisive  in- 
tellect, that  saw  into  tlie  heart  c^  a  sub- 
ject, and  loyally  submitted  itself  to  the 
teaching  of  the  word;  a  sound  prac- 
tical judgment ;  a  mind  well  furnished, 
especially  with  Scripture  theology;  a 
warm  and  genial  heart,  tiwt  beamed 
from  his  expressive  features;  a  cultivated 
taste;  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic  soul ; 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  in  its  various  needs  and  experi- 
ences ;  indefatigable  perseverance ;  great 
facility  of  composition  and  fluency  of 
speech ;  an  attnu^ve  grace  and  fervour 
C«  style  and  delivery ;  a  voice  of  remark- 
able richness,  clear,  silvery,  and  tremu- 
lous with  a  quiet  entiiusUuBm  that  carried 
vitiiit  the  unmistakeable  ring  of  sin- 
cerity,— these  were  the  qualities  that 
eombined  to  make  your  late  minister 
the  admirable  preadier  he  was,  justify- 
ing the  fond  expectation  that  in  a  short 


time  he  would  have  built  up  for  Imuelf 
a  name  of  which  Nairn  and  oar  Ghareh 
would  have  been  proud;  But  in  the 
inscrutable  providence  of  God  another 
destiny  awaited  hatL  Endowed  with  a 
slender  physique  and  a  highly  senBitire 
nature,  his  health  had  once,  during  Vs 
student  career,  given  way  under  the 
strain  of  excessive  wcsrk.  It  was  liis 
nature  to  do  everything  weU  he  under- 
took. He  never  could  do  anytiiiog 
perfunctorily  oar  by  halves.  His  w(»i 
was  his  passion.  His  Father^s  business 
was  his  meat  aad  his  drink,  and  too 
often,  as  one  of  his  brothers  teUs  me, 
his  sleep  also.  *  Many  a  time  the  only 
rest  he  could  get  was  the  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion. When  urged  to  unbend  a 
little,  and  warned  of  tibe  probable  coa- 
sequenee  of  such  incessant  labour,  his 
answer  was,  "  It  is  needless  to  speak  of 
it;  I  coimof  do  it,  if  I  would.'"  Thon^ 
he  had  completely  recovered  from  hn 
illness  before  taking  lioenoe,  be  had  by 
no  means  renounced  his  passion  for 
work.  With  the  high  ideal  he  had 
fornoed  of  the  Christian  ministiy,  he 
toiled  among  yon  unremittingly,  never 
yielding  to  the  tempation  to  take  things 
easy  offered  by  Ins  facility  of  utterance 
and  abundance  c^  materials.  He  took 
great  pains  with  all  his  discourses,  and 
even  prepared  for  his  prayer  meeting 
and  Bible  class,  as  I  am  informed, 
almost  as  carefully  as  for  the  pnlpi 
He  would  not  serve  God  with  that  which 
cost  him  nought.  His  was  the  beaten 
oil  of  the  sanctuary,  fragrant  with  the 
sweet  spices  of  a  gracious  and  persoasiTe 
utt^ance,  and  yielding  a  pure  benig- 
nant light,  in  which  you  were  wilfing  to 
rejoice  for  a  season.  Only  for  a  season, 
however,  was  it  permitted  to  you  to  re- 
joice in  it.  He  had  been  only  six  montitf 
in  the  ministry,  when  the  oiki  sleei^es- 
ness  returned.  By  the  advice  of  lus 
friends  he  left  Nairn  for  the  sooth,  in 
the  hope  that  rest  and  diange  d  airaad 
scene  might  recruit  his  shattered  nerves. 
But  his  malady  refused  to  relax  its  bold 
Utter  prostration  soon  followed,  aocooh 
panied  by  great  suffering,  bodily  and 
mental,  under  which  he  succumbed,  nn- 
expeetedly  at  the  last,  on  the  mommg 
of  Wednesday  ihe  25th  of  Jidy.  ^^ 
had  a  presentiment  from  the  first  ^ 
his  end  was  near.  When  tcddthatwjt 
wotdd  soon  restore  him  to  his  mnw- 
loved  WOTk,  he  replied,  *  Ah,  it  will  W 
the  long  xestr    Yet  even  m  the  da* 
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priBon-house  of  his  deBpondencv,  his 
spirit  was  feeling  after  the  pilLeu'S  of 
truth,  and  searching  for  her  accustomed 
Hght.  His  last  words  to  his  relatives 
were,  *  Cling  to  Christ,  cling  to  Christ.' 
Thus  terminated,  all  too  soon,  as  we 
are  apt  to  think,  the  brief  but  ardent 
and  promising  career  of  Henry  Tum- 
buU.  Yet  not  one  day  too  soon,  as  he 
now  knows,  and  as  you  will  one  day 
know  also.  We  who  see  but  a  smaU 
arc  of  tlie  great  circle  of  the  divine 
plan,  are  not  in  a  position  to  criticise 
the  ways  of  Him  who  has  a  whole 
eternity  to  work  it  out,  and  who  knows 
the  end  &om  the  beginning.  That  plan 
seems  to  us  sometimes  to  be  like  Jacob 
crofiHng  his  hands  when  blessing  the  two 
sons  of  Joseph.  It  runs  counter  to  our 
ideas  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  seems 
even  to  be  at  cross  purposes  .with  itself, 
and  we  say  in  our  short-sightedness, 
*Not  so,  my  Father,  not  so.'  But  He 
says,  *•  It  is  even  so.  Wait  lill  the  plan 
is  finished,  and  all  that  now  seems 
crooked  will  be  made  straight,  and  all 
that  18  now  dark  will  be  made  clear.' 
Be  it  ours  then  to  say  in  response, 

*  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seems  good 
in  Thy  sight.'  This  among  other  tMngs 
will  be  made  plain,  that  no  true  life, 
however  short  or  fragmentary,  has  ever 
been  lived  in  vain, — ^that  no  Christian's 
death  is  ever  premature.  Who  will  dare 
to  say  that  Stephen's  brief  and  broken 
life  was  a  failure?  or,  to  take  the 
highest  instance  of  all,  that  the 
Saviour's  early  death  was  premature? 
Not  even  the  little  children,  over  whose 
graves  you  place  the  broken  pillars, 
have  died  a  day  too  soon.  The  babes  of 
Bethlehem,  it  has  been  said,  had  a 
mission  from  God  in  the  world,  a  work 
to  do  for  their  Saviour,  and  they  did  it 
as  perfectly  as  aged  Simeon  and  Anna. 
Your  minister,  too,  so  Stephen-like  in 
his  faith  and  fulness  of  tiie  Holy  Ghost 
and  early  death,  had  a  work  assigned 
him,  and  he  did  it  weU.  To  him  to  live 
was  Christ,  and  to  die  has  been  gain. 

*  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  the^f  may  rest  from  their 
buboars ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.' 
His  work  is  done,  but  it  follows  him ; 
and  its  influence  remains,  propagating 
itself  in  ever-widening  cirdes,  do  thai 


he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  He  speaks 
b^  his  devout  and  hol^  character,  by 
his  consecrated  life,  by  his  earnest  minis- 
trations of  the  gospel,  by  his  early  and 
lamented  death.  Yes,  his  work  lives. 
What  report,  let  me  ask,  will  it  have 
now  borne  with  it  into  eternity  c(Hicem- 
ing  each  of  jrou  ?  What  report  will  be 
given  by  it  m  that  day  when  both  you 
and  he  will  appear  before  the  Seardier 
of  hearts  to  give  account — ^he  of  his 
ministry,  and  you  of  your  treatment  of 
his  message?  I  feel  veiy  sure  that  he 
at  least  will  be  able  to  give  in  his 
account  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief. 
How,  again  I  ask,  will  it  be  with  you? 
What  reception  have  you  given  to  the 
ffospelhe  preached  and  lived  so  faith- 
fully? Have  you  closed  with  it,  or  are 
you  stiU  in  your  sins?  Is  your  heart 
the  trodden  way,  gospel-hardened  and 
impervious  to  aU  spiritual  impression? 
or  the  rocky  ground,  yielding  nothiug 
but  empty  profession,  ^tall  talk,'  and 
ephemeral  joy?  or  the  thorny  ground 
wherein  religion  is  choked  by  the  cares 
of  the  world  or  the  deoeitfulness  of 
riches?  or  the  good  soil,  receiving  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  yielding  the 
precious  fruit  of  righteousness,  flt  to  be 
gathered  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  ? 

I  charge  you  this  afternoon,  as  if  the 
dead  were  speaking  to  you  through  me, 
as  indeed  he  is  from  the  dumb  lips  of 
death  and  from  the  closed  grave's 
mouth — I  charge  vou  in  his  own  last 
words,  *  Cling  to  Christ,  ding  to  Christ.' 
Nay,  rather,  I  charge  you,  as  though  a 
greater  than  either  of  us  did  beseech 
you  by  us,  I  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead, 
be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  By  the  warn- 
ing and  invitations  he  has  addressed  to 
you — ^by  the  consistent  example  he  has 
set  before  you — ^by  the  impressions  you 
have  received  from  his  ministry — ^by  the 
affection  you  bore  him,  and  by  the 
hope  you  cherish  of  meting  him  again 
in  glory — by  the  value  of  your  immortal 
soids,  and  by  all  that  has  been  done  to 
save  them— by  all  that  can  allure  and 
by  all  that  can  alarm — ^I  implore  you, 
as  all  of  us  will  meet  before  yonder 
judgment-seat,  to  accept  the  salvation 
he  preached  to  you,  and  to  lead  the  life 
he  enjoined.  To  you  to  live  may  it  be 
Christ,  and  to  die  will  foe  unspeakable 
gain.    Amen. 
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SEEDS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Obedtence  is  the  life  of  lore. 

If  Christ  bore  thy  sins,  can  He  not,  will  He  not,  bear  thy  sorrows? 

Duty  is  God^s  highway  to  happiness. 

God  gires  us  appetite  as  well  as  food,  hunger  after  righteousness,  and  then  the 
righteousness  to  satisfy. 

What  a  change  does  one  gleam  of  snnliffht  make  on  a  landscape !  and  as  marked 
is  the  change  when  the  soul  gets  a  personiu  sense  of  Ghrist^s  love. 

When  a  man  acts  in  accoraance  with  his  reason  and  conscience,  is  he  not  then 
like  God  ?  for  even  €rod  is  ruled  in  His  will  by  His  being  or  nature.  Man  be- 
comes a  mirror  of  the  divine,  in  the  sweet  accord  of  life  with  the  law  of  life,  of 
right  with  might,  of  will  with  conscience. 

If  God  was  satisfied  with  Christ's  work,  ought  not  we? 

The  needful  thing  for  us  is,  not  that  we  know  much,  but  that  we  use  what  we 
do  know,  and  use  it  for  the  end  of  being  better,  and  more  Chnst-like. 

Persons  are  powers  in  history,  only  in  so  far  as  they  represent  principles. 

Prayer  is  alike  the  simplest  and  the  sublimest,  the  weakest  and  the  mightiest 
instrumentality.  It  is  the  touch  of  an  infant's  hand,  but  on  the  arm  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  id»Eil  is  based  upon  the  real,  but  grows  upward  out  of  its  reach. 

The  religion  of  some  is  like  a  wintry  day,  clear  but  cold.  Emotion  and  intellect 
should  both  have  a  summer  tune  in  the  Christian  heart. 

There  is  in  our  nature  a  craving  after  the  regard  and  love  of  others,  and  yet, 
at  times,  a  self-assertion — an  individuality — as  S,  and  that  truly,  the  fountain  of 
delight  were  within. 

How  easily  one  may  catalogue  the  external  works  of  each  day  or  week !  But 
how  imperfect  an  outline  is  that  of  the  soul's  activity !  We  know  not  how  much, 
or  how  little,  of  vital  energy — soul-life — may  have  been  spent  either  in  the  works 
themselves  or  in  preparation  of  them. 

As  when  an  operation  is  made  on  the  diseased  eye,  the  patient  must  for  some 
time  remain  in  the  dark,  and  then  gradually  bandages  are  removed,  until  it  is 
safe  to  let  in  the  full  light ;  so  is  it  with  us  in  our  recovery  to  perfect  soul- sight, 
— the  full  blaze  of  God's  glory  at  once  would  dazzle  us ;  nevertheless,  how  keen  and 
sustained  will  yet  be  our  power  of  seeing  God ! 

THE  KAJREHS  OF  BUBMAH. 

This  people  were  unknown  to  Europeans  previous  to  1827-28,  yet  their  traditions 
abundantly  prove  that  Christian  white  men,  in  the  remote  past,  had  been  among 
them  with  tne  word  of  God.  The  following  are  some  of  the  traditions  referred  to, 
and  no  doubt,  through  God's  blessing,  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  wonderful 
success  which  has  attended  missionary  work  among  them« 

^The  elders  commanded  us  and  said  : — 

*'  The  white  foreigners  have  the  word  of  God. — ^The  white  foreigners,  the  sons  of 
God,  they  go  on  from  power  to  power. — ^The  white  foreigners,  the  sons  of  God 
indeed,  from  the  beginning  held  the  word  of  God.  A  Book,  God  with  a  firm  hand 
wrote.  He  sent  the  white  foreigner  to  deliver.— A  Book  with  a  steady  hand  God 
wrote,  He  sent  His  servants  to  give  it  to  us.-^-God  wrote  a  Book  with  paper  and 
ink;  He  said,  "  Distribute  it  to  every  one." ' 

The  first  visit  of  a  missionary  among  the  Karens  was  made  by  Dr.  Wade, 
through  the  persuasion  of  Ko-Myat  Kyan,  a  converted  Burman,  who,  while 
collecting  taxes  from  the  Karens,  learned  about  their  traditional  God.  Dr.  Wade 
thus  describes  the  visit : — 

^  On  our  arrival,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  had  deserted  thw  dwellings  and 
hid  themselves  in  the  jungle.  After  some  hours  one  or  two  came  back.  Ko-Myat 
Kyan  told  them  that  we  had  come  to  tell  them  about  the  true  God  and  the  way  of 
salvation.     "Oh,  is  that  your  object?"  they  replied.    **  We  tj^ought  you  were 
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Government  officials,  and  were  afraid ;  but  if  you  are  religious  teachers,  come  to 
tell  us  of  God,  we  are  happy,  we  will  listen.  Have  you  brought  God's  Book  ? 
Oar  fathers  say  the  Karens  once  had  God's  Book  wntten  on  leather,  and  they 
careleBsly  allowed  it  to  be  destroyed.  Since  then,  as  our  punishment,  we  have 
been  without  books  and  without  written  language.  But  our  prophets  say  that  the 
white  foreigners  have  the  Book,  and  will  in  future  time  restore  it  to  us.  Behold, 
the  white  foreigners  have  come,  as  our  prophet  foretold !  Have  you  broueht  God's 
Book?" 

'  I  replied,  **  Yes,  I  have  the  Book  of  God,"  showing  them  a  Bible.  By  this  time 
the  villagers  generally  had  learned  our  object,  and  had  ventured  from  tiieir 
hiding-places,  so  that  we  had  a  large  company  of -men,  women,  and  children 
around  us,  intent  on  hearing  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  Book  of  God,  which 
they  had  so  long  expected  the  white  foreigners  would  bring  them.  Mr.  Wade 
then  said  to  them,  ^'You  must  receive  it  and  learn  to  read  it,  and  let  your 
chUdren  learn.  Will  the  Karens  do  this?"  They  said,  "Yes,  we  will.  Our 
fathers  have  told  us  that  when  the  white  fordgners  bring  us  the  lost  Book  and 
teach  us  the  true  religion,  we  must  listen  and  obey.  Then  prosperity  will  return 
to  us ;  but  if  we  do  not  listen  and  obey,  we  shall  be  punished  witnout  remedy. 
Long  time  have  we  waited  and  prayed  for  deliverance ;  and  now  that  the  white 
foreigner  has  come  with  the  lost  word  of  God,  if  we  do  not  listen  we  know  the 
threatening  will  be  fulfilled.    Yes,  we  will  listen  and  obey." ' — Good  News. 


TEDDY^S   MISTAKE. 


'  Hobgoblin,  ghost,  or  fniry, 
Creatures  heavy,  light,  or  airy, 
Help  me,  do,  to  learn  my  task. 
And  that  is  all  that  I  would  ask.' 

So  spoke  a  little  boy  one  beautiful  night 
in  September.  If  you  could  have  seen 
this  little  boy  at  this  particular  time, 
you  would  have  thought  him  a  very 
funny  boy,  and  indeed  so  he  was. 

He  was  all  alone  in  a  wood,  and  was 
walking  slowly  round  and  round  a  pretty, 
clear  pool  of  water,  throwing  something 
up  in  the  air,  and  muttering  the  spell  that 
I  have  recorded  above. 

The  little  boy's  name  was  Teddy 
FuUerton,  and  his  father  was  a  farmer 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
small  village  where  Teddy  went  to 
school. 

He  bad  been  away  from  home  spend- 
ing bis  vacation  with  an  ajant,-but  had 
now  returned,  and  had  begun  his  duties 
at  school  again.  Now  Teddy  was 
rather  a  lazy  little  boy,  and  not  very 
fond  of  his  lessons ;  so  his  feelings  on 
this  occasion  were  not  of  the  most  joyful 
description. 

Teddy's  aunt  had  an  old  book  full  of 
fairy  lore,  and  all  kinds  of  stories  about 
ghosts  and  kelpies  and  witches.  Teddy 
was  very  fond  of  reading  this  book,  and 
now  he  was  putting  some  of  his  infor- 


mation to  the  test.  The  old  book  had 
informed  him  that  in  every  clear  pool 
or  spring  of  water  there  lives  a  creature 
— in  some  kelpies,  in  some  goblins,  and 
in  some  fairies.  The  old  l^k  further 
informed  Teddy  that  these  creatures  had 
power  to  help  him,  if  he  only  took  the 
right  means  of  seeking  their  aid.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  only  way  in  which 
their  assistance  could  be  obtained  was 
to  procure  a  pure  white  round  stone, 
and  take  it  some  fine  moonlight  night 
to  the  pool  where  the  creature  lived,  and 
walk  slowly  round  the  pool  three  times, 
throwing  the  stone  in  the  air,  and  sing- 
ing or  chanting  a  spell  which  must  be 
composed  by  the  individual  who  wished 
to  invoke  the  kelpie.  At  the  last  word 
of  the  spell  the  stone  must  be  thrown 
suddenly  into  the  water.  This  perform- 
ance must  be  gone  through  for  three 
successive  nights ;  only  the  whole  thing 
would  be  quite  useless  unless  the  indi- 
vidual was  careful  always  to  use  the 
same  stone. 

Teddy  was  much  delighted  by  this 
information,  and  when  he  got  home  he 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  trying  the 
effect  of  his  newly  acquired  knowledge. 

It  happened  that  there  was  a  larse 
wood  near  his  father's  house,  and  in  tne 
wood  there  was  a  beautiful  pond  under 
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a  fine  laige  beech  tree.  It  certainly 
was  a  loyeiy  spot)  and  had  a  nice,  cool, 
inriting  look  on  a  hot  sammer  day, 
thongh,  periiape,  the  poor  inhahitant  of 
it  would  be  rather  iU  off  in  winter;  but 
Teddy  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
He  was  scure  a  fai^  liyed  in  this  pool, 
because  he  thought  it  much  too  pretty 
a  place  to  be  the  abode  of  a  goblin. 

When  Teddy  went  back  to  school  he 
found  his  lessons  yeiy  difficult  and  tire- 
some, and  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  ask  the  fairy  to  help  him 
to  learn  them ;  so  he  determined  to  go 
to  the  wood  that  yery  night. 

But  there  were  two  difficulties  in  the 
way;  he  had  no  suitable  stone,  and  how 
could  he  eyer  make  up  a  spell?  How- 
eyer,  he  was  not  to  be  daunted.  All 
the  way  home  from  school  he  sought 
diligently  for  a  stone  (you  see  he  could 
be  diligent  when  he  liked),  and  at  last 
'got  one  that  he  thought  would  do.  But 
5ie  worst  was  yet  to  come.  He  had  no 
notion  what  to  say  to  the  fairy.  He 
puzzled  and  puzzled,  and  almost  thought 
he  would  have  to  giye  it  up;  but  a 
bright  thought  struck  him,  and  he 
succeeded  in  concocting  the  following 
ditty  :— 

*  Hobgoblin,  ghost,  or  fairy. 
Creatures  heavy,  light,  or  airy. 
Help  me,  do,  to  learn  my  task, 
And  that  is  all  that  I  would  ask.' 

He  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  thought  it 
would  do  splendidly.  He  now  waited 
impatiently  for  the  moon  to  rise. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  moon 
appeared,  and  Teddy  set  off  without 
letting  any  one  know.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  pond  all  was  very  still,  and  the 
water  was  glistening  beautifully  in  the 
moonlight  He  felt  a  little  eerie.  How- 
ever, he  began  boldly  to  march  round 
the  water,  singing  and  throwing  up  the 
stone.  He  got  on  very  well  for  some 
time ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  catch 
the  stone  for  the  last  time,  he  heard  a 
sound  behind  him  which  made  him  start^ 
and  the  stone  fell  without  his  having 
caught  it.  When  he  turned  he  could 
see  nothmg  moving  but  the  leaves  of 
the  great  beech  tree,  which  were  rust- 
ling in  the  breeze ;  and  though  he  felt 
relieved,  he  was  much  provoked  with 
himsdf  for  having  lost  the  stone.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hunt  about  till 
he  got  it,  and  in  the  course  of  lime  he 
found  it  lying  among  tiie  grass.  He 
had  now  to  b^n  again,  which  he  did, 


and  got  through  all  right  this  time,  even 
getting  his  stene  out  of  the  pool  idfter  he 
had  thrown  it  in. 

He  went  home  quite  triompbant 
The  next  night  he  got  on  even  better; 
bat  the  third  night  was  to  be  ike  night 
of  the  great  event ;  for  when  the  last 
bubble  made  by  the  falling  stone  had 
vanished,  he  expected  the  fairy  would 
appear.  So  he  set  off  with  all  his  lesson- 
books  under  his  arm,  and  the  little  white 
stone  in  his  hand.  He  was  m^ch  ex- 
cited, and  when  he  had  gone  through 
the  whole  ceremony,  and  had  thrown 
the  stone  into  the  water,  he  scarcely 
breathed  as  he  stood  watching  for  the 
bubbles  to  vanish,  and  the  fairy  to 
appear. 

But,  alas !  alas !  the  bubbles  died  ont 
one  by  one,  and — ^that  was  all!  The 
poor  boy  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes 
as  he  stood  gazing  into  space  and  sav 
neither '  hobgoblin,  ghost,  nor  fairy,  nor 
any  other  creature,  either  heavy,  light, 
or  airy.* 

But  as  he  stood  there,  his  father  (who 
had  noticed  and  wondered  at  his  re- 
peated absences,  and  to-night  had  come 
out  after  him)  came  up  to  him,  and 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He 
burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  'It's 
not  true ;  oh,  it's  not  true ! ' 

His  father,  quite  bewildered,  said: 
*  What  is  it,  my  dear  boy  ?  what  is  not 
true?' 

*  The  fairy;  there  is  no  fairy  after  alL' 

And  now  Teddy  began  at  the  begin- 
ning and  told  his  father  the  whole  story, 
how  he  read  in  an  old  book  at  his  aunt's 
about  witches  and  ghosts  and  fairies, 
and  had  believed  afi  he  read,  and  was 
now  putting  it  to  the  test. 

His  father  was  quite  surprised  at  what 
he  heard,  for  he  thought  his  son  had 
more  sense  than  to  believe  such  non- 
sense. He  said  to  Teddy:  *Dear  me, 
Teddy,  what  a  foolish  boy  you  hare 
been;  you  might  have  had  aU  your 
lessons  learned  in  the  time  you  hare 
spent  careering  round  the  pond;  but 
come  away  home  now,  you  may  yet 
have  time  to  learn  them  before  going  to 
bed,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  time  and 
pains  and  learn  them  thoroughly.  I 
met  Mr.  Brown,  the  schoolmaster,  as  1 
came  along  just  now,  and  asked  him 
how  you  were  getting  on  at  school,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  he  told  ine  he  conld 
not  giye  me  a  very  good  account  of  yoo. 
He  said   that  you   nev^r  know  yonr 
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IdBSODS  well,  and  that  all  the  time  of 
school  you  have  a  dreamy,  indolent  look, 
and  neyer  aeem  to  be  pnying  attention 
to  what  goes  on  around  you.  I  was 
very  grieyed  to  hear  all  that,  Teddy ; 
but  I  see  you  hare  your  leason-booka 
with  you.  Did  you  bring  them  to  learn 
your  lefisons  here  ? ' 

In  a  (hcky  little  Toice  Teddy  replied : 
'  I  brought  than  to  get  the  fairy  to  hdp 
me  with  them.' 

*'  Ah,  Teddy,  my  dear  child,'  said  his 
father,  ^this  way  of  ah  irking  things, 
and  shoTing  them  off  upon  otl^  people, 
will  never  do.  But  I  hope  you  Ime 
got  a  lesson  this  evening,  and  that  you 
have  come  to  see  how  true  the  old  say- 
ing is,  *^No  gains  without  pains."  No, 
no,  Teddy,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
things  without  learning  them,  and  we 
cannot  get  on  in  life  without  industrious 
application.  No  one  has  ever  done  any- 
thmg  worth  while  without  a  great  deal 
of  labour.  Take  Columbus,  for  example. 
You  know  who  Columbus  was,  Teddy  ? ' 

'Yes,  father;  he  discovered  America.' 

'  And  had  he  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come?' 

'  I  don't  know,  fathw .' 

*  WeU,  I  can  tell  you,  Teddy,  he  had 
an  immense  deal  of  labour  before  he 
accomplished  his  great  work;  and  do 
you  know  he  would  never  have  done 
what  he  did  if  he  had  not  paid  great 
attention  to  his  lessons  when  he  was  a 
boy.  And  then  what  tremendous  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  overcome  before  he  got 
away  on  his  voyage  of  discovery;  how 
many  kings  he  applied  to  for  ships,  and 
how  many  refusus  he  got ;  how  long  he 
had  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
wish,  and  when  at  last  he  did  get  the 
desire  of  his  heart  accomplished  and  set 
sail  in  three  small  ships  ^whieh  were  all 
he  could  get  with  all  his  trouble),  his 
difficulties  were  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
The  ships  were  old  and  rickety,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  stormy,  and,  to  crown 


all,  when  they  had  sailed  for  a  long 
time,  and  were  every  day  getting  farther 
and  farther  away  from  Spain,  and 
appareatiy  without  getting  near  the 
country  they  were  in  search  of,  the 
crew  of  his  vessels  began  to  get  discon- 
tented, and  at  length  th^  broke  out 
in  open  mutiny  and  demanded  of  him  to 
return.  But  Columbus  overcame  idl 
these  obstacles,  and  at  last  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  America. 
So  you  see,  Teddy,  when  difficulties 
occur  in  your  lessons,  you  must  not  get 
fainthearted  and  discouraged,  but  per- 
severe bravely,  and  you  will  be  lunply 
rewarded.  And  you  will  find,  the  longer 
you  continue  to  persevere,  it  will  become 
easier.'  So  poor  little  Teddy  returned 
home  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  boy.  I  do 
not  say  that  Teddy  was  always  very 
industrious  after  this,  but  he  improved 
greatiy,  and  in  course  of  time  became  a 
very  diligent  boy. 

I  am  afraid  a  good  many  little  boys 
and  girls  are  inclined  to  be  like  Teddy. 
They  dose  and  lounge  over  their  lessons, 
they  foiget  how  all  this  displeases  their 
Father  in  heaven ;  they  forget  that  the 
BiUe  says:  *  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
fijideth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.' 

It  is  very  strange  to  see  how  brisk 
and  lively  they  can  be  when  they  are 
playing;  and  what  a  contrast  they  present 
then  to  what  they  are  in  lesson  hours. 

But,  my  dear  children,  it  is  a  very 
solemn  thought,  that  we  are  put  into  this 
world  to.  live  and  work  for  Jesus,  and 
not  to  waste  and  misspend  our  tinxe  in 
idleness.  Oh,  remember  this  in  time, 
and  seek,  by  God's  help,  to  live  such  a 
life  as  that,  when  it  is  done,  you  wiU 
not  have  to  echo  the  mournful  words  of 
the  hynm  :— 

*  Nothing  but  leaves  I'  the  spirit  grieves 
Over  a  wasted  life.* 
Work  while  it  is  day,  always  remem- 
bering that  ^the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work.'  E. 


ON  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  STANDARDS  OF  OUR  CHURCH. 

TO  THE  EDrrOR  OF  THE  UIHTED  PEESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — ^As  this  is  a  subject  that  is  very 
much  exercising. the  minds  c^  many  at 
the  present  time,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
say  a  word  on  it? 

Yfhat  ia  the  value  of  the  deelaFation 


of  the  office-bearers  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  ^We  acknowledge 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catedusms 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  s^nse  in  which 
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we  undentand  the  Holj  Scriptares'? 
How  much  does  this  inyolve?  Inter- 
preted in  a  fair,  candid  spirit,  to  how 
much  does  this  bind  ns?  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  these 
questions  have  been  seriously  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  our  Church.  During 
the  preyiouB  century,  there  seems  to  have 
been  such  a  genend  consent  as  to  the 
amount  of  obligation  incurred,  that  no 
retj  serious  difference  of  view  emerged; 
and  the  honesty  of  our  subscription, 
and  consequently  our  orthodoxy,  was  a 
matter  on  which  we  rather  prided  our- 
selyes.  When  the  Pnseyites  and  Ritual- 
ists in  England  contrived  to  reconcile 
their  Romanizing  practices  with  sub- 
scription to  an  evangelical  creed;  and 
Broad  Churchmen — so  broad  as  Brookes 
and  Stanley  and  even  Yoysey — ^managed 
to  sign  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,   and 

E reach  doctrines  which  had  little  resem- 
lance  to  their  professed  creed,  we  were 
startled  and  indignant.  But  the  relax- 
ing influence  has  travelled  northwards, 
and  our  Presbyterian  Churches  are 
called  upon  to  reconsider  what  subscrip- 
tion to  a  Confession  means,  from  the 
very  easy  style  in  which  some  d^  with 
its  doctrines,  and  yet  regard  themselves 
as  faithful  sons  of  the  Church. 

A  summary  method  of  dealing  with 
the  standards  of  a  Church  is,  to  treat 
them  as  possessed  of  no  authority  what- 
ever. *The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.' 
Whatever,  therefore,  in  these  Scriptures, 
it  is  said,  we  discover,  or  think  we  dis- 
cover, that  is  different  from  or  opposed 
to  these  standards,  we  are  bound  to 
preach.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  it 
is  flatly  contradictory  of  the  plainest 
sentences  in  the  Confession ;  we  have, 
as  they  say,  found  in  the  higher  book 
of  Scripture  another  doctrine,  and  there- 
fore disregard  the  Confession  and  preach 
God^s  truth.  Some  minds  seem  to  catch 
at  phrases  of  this  kind  with  great  eager- 
ness, and  appear  to  suppose  that  those 
who  utter  them  are  larger-minded  and 
freer-spirited  men  than  their  neighbours. 
They  are  the  thinkers  of  the  age,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  follow  the 
tradition  of  the  elders.  But  there  is  not, 
after  all,  very  much  in  these  phrases. 
It  is  quite  superfluous,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  to  proclaim  our  right  and  duty  to 
te^h  the  truth  as  we  profess  to  have 
ascertained  it ;  and  there  are  some,  it 


would  appear,  who  think  a  Church  ought 
to  give  unlimited  scope  to  its  ministen 
to  preach  whatever  they  please;    There 
has  never  been  such  a  Church — ^we  do 
not  think  there  ever  will  be  one— but 
at  all  events  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  is  not  constructed  on  such  prin- 
ciples.   We  have  formed  to  ourselves  a 
Yery  definite  oonc^tion  of  what  is  the 
truth  taught  in  Scripture.    It  is  our 
common  acceptance  of  these  particular 
views  of  divine  truth  that  is  our  bond 
of  union,  and  makes  us  a  section  of  the 
Church  universal;   and  every  minister 
professes  at  his  ordination  to  believe 
that  special  view  of  the  word  of  God 
which  is  embodied  in  our  standards,  and 
comes  under  an  obligation  to  preach  it. 
If,    on   further   investigation    of    the 
Scriptures,  material  divergences  of  view 
are  produced,  then,  since  he   can  no 
longer  profess  the  faith  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongs,  he  is  on  that  very 
account  no  longer   a   minister  of    it. 
Subscription  to  standards  on  any  other 
interpretation  of  it  is  not  only  useless, 
but    an    absurdity    and    a   burlesque. 
When  men  voluntarily  make  a  solemn 
profession  and  come  under  a  solemn 
obligation  to  preach  doctrines  as  held 
by  the  Church  to  which  they  belong, 
they  must  not  fling  the  standards  in  our 
faces,  and  tell  us  they  must  teach  the 
truth    of    God.      One    of   the   truths 
of    God,    which    must    not    be    dis- 
regarded,   is    fidelity   to    obligations. 
There    is  room  for  such   men  in  the 
world  to  teach  what  they  please,  but 
not  within  the  bounds  of  a  Church  like 
ours,  which,  while  it  acknowledges  the 
supreme   authority   of    Scripture,    has 
published  its  standards  for   the   very 
purpose  of  defining  in  what  sense  these 
Scriptures  are  understood  by  it. 

Others  take  up  this  position :  The 
standards  are  not  accepted  by  any 
minister  as  authoritative  in  every  par- 
ticular. There  is  perhaps  no  mioister 
who  believes  them  all.  Every  one 
claims  the  right  to  differ  from  the  Con- 
fession on  certain  points.  On  what 
principles,  therefore,  of  common  justice 
can  one  minister  challenge  another  for 
teaching  heresy  and  breaking  his  ordi- 
nation vows,  in  preaching  doctrines 
differing  from  the  standards,  when  he 
is  doing  the  very  same  thing  himself? 
Surely  what  is  wrong  in  meia.  vjrong 
in  every  other  minister,  and.'  "what  is 
permitted  to  him  should  bfi^  permitted 
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to  me  also*  However  plausible  these 
representations  may  be  made  to  appear, 
it  is  evident  there  is  a  fatal  error  in 
them  somehow ;  for,  plainly  stated,  they 
would  amount  to  this :  Since  I  am  not 
bound  to  everything  in  the  Confession,  I 
am  bound  to  nothing;  slDce  I  take  it 
upon  me  to  teach,  in  opposition  to  the 
Confession,  that  the  world  -was  not 
created  out  of  nothing  in  six  days,  I 
have  as  good  a  right  to  deny  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  or  even  His  divinity, — a 
conclusion  from  which  we  presume  every 
man  should  shrink.  Where,  then,  are 
we  to  draw  the  line  ?  How  are  we  to 
determine  when  a  teacher  exceeds  the 
fair  limits  of  divergence  from  the  Con- 
fession, and  when  he  keeps  within  them? 
It  would  be  a  relief  in  these  days  to 
many  uneasy  minds  if  this  could  be 
ascertained  with  undoubted  certainty. 
No  such  mechanical  lines  can  be  drawn. 
The  difficulties  attendant  on  subscription 
partake  of  the  nature  of  difficulties  con- 
nected with  all  great  moral  questions, 
which  are  best  solved  by  a  sound  mind 
and  a  true  heart  and  the  cultivation  of 
a  high  sense  of  Christian  honour.  There 
is  surely  a  prodigious  difference  between 
dissenting  from  some  incidental  state* 
ment  or  interpretation  in  the  Confession, 
such  as  that  the  world  was  created  out  of 
nothing  in  six  days,  or  that  the  Pope  is 
Antichrist ;  and  dissenting  from  some  of 
the  great  fundamental  or  vital  doctrines 
of  the  Confession !  It  is  not  a  difference 
in  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  diver- 
gence from  the  Confession,  but  a 
difference  in  nature  and  principle. 
A  confession  is  first  of  all  intended 
to  set  forth  the  great  outlines  of  divine 
truth,  and  then  incidentally  it  pro- 
nounces upon  minor  questions  of  less 
moment.  We  may  dissent  from  the 
last  of  these,  but  not  from  the  first. 
For  example,  it  is  a  matter  of  principle 
to  deny  that  the  world  was  created  by 
God;  but  of  mere  detail,  involving  no 
theological  question,  and  affecting  in  no 
way  our  relation  to  God,  to  deny  that 
the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing  in 
six  days,  which  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
affirm.  We  are  quit«  well  aware  that  a 
skilful  pleader  could  start  numerous 
difficulties  to  the  acceptance  of  these 
views,  and  produce  one  statement  after 
another  from  the  Confession,  and  ask 
when  you  are  to  accept  of  this  and 
when  to  reject  that.  It  is  not  for  such 
persons  we  write,  who  may  be  more  intent 


on  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  than 
on  discovering  a  practical  rule.  There 
are  vital  doctrines  which  must  not  be 
touched ;  and  there  are  modes  of  re- 
presenting these  doctrines,  and  even 
mcidental  doctrines  themselves  of  minor 
importance,  to  which,  under  limitations 
to  be  presently  noticed,  there  is  liberty 
of  dissent. 

We  think  the  very  cautious  and 
moderate  terms  in  which  the  Formula 
expresses  adherence  to  the  standards 
are  in  the  same  line  of  thought  with 
what  has  now  been  advanced.  It  is  to 
press  the  force  of  the  terms, '  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  sense  in  which  you  under- 
stand the  Holy  Scriptures,*  far  beyond 
their  natural  meaning,  to  explain  them 
as  enforcing  conformity  to  every  sen- 
tence in  the  Confession.  Had  the 
framers  of  our  Formula  intended  them 
to  be  applied  in  this  way,  they  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  devising  terms 
to  express  their  meaning ;  and  that  they 
have  carefully  avoided  committing  the 
office-bearers  of  the  Church  to  an  ap- 
proval of  every  sentence  of  the  Con- 
fession, is  a  clear  proof  that  such  an 
assent  was  never  expected,  and  that  a 
man  of  honour  may  subscribe  his  ad- 
herence to  the  great  system  of  truth 
embodied  in  the  Confession,  whilst 
dissenting  strongly  from  some  of  the 
modes  in  which  that  truth  is  expressed, 
and  even  not  assenting  to  other  state- 
ments of  minor  importance. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  Church  itself  is  the  guardian 
of  its  own  standards,  and  that  to  it 
alone  belongs  the  right  of  determining 
what  divergence  from  them  is  to  bo 
tolerated  or  countenanced.  No  office- 
bearer can  claim  a  right,  while  an  office- 
bearer, to  teach  what  is  opposed  to  the 
standards.  He  has  no  such  right.  He 
may  think  himself  justified,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  in  not  teaching  parts  of  the 
Confession  or  in  dissenting  from  others ; 
he  may  plead  the  mildness  of  the  terms 
of  his  subscription  and  the  general 
practice  of  his  brethren :  but  it  is  the 
Presbytery  or  rather  the  Synod  alone  that 
can  grant  him  liberty  to  preach  anything 
in  opposition  to  the  standards.  His 
brethren  are  his  judges.  Their  interpre- 
tation of  them  is  what  must  necessarily 
rule  the  Church.  It  is  not  for  him  to 
complain  that  they  are  either  prosecatin5i^ 
or  persecuting  him.  They  declare  certain 
doctrines  in  their  judgment  to  be  false, 
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and  that  he  cannot  be  retained  as  an 
office-bearer  of  the  Church  if  he  holds 
and  teaches  them ;  and  to  their  decision 
he  is  to  submit,  not  because  he  cannot 
help  it  (there  being  no  court  of  appeal), 
but  because,  in  becoming  an  office-bearer, 
and  giving  his  adherence  to  the  stan- 
dards of  the  Church,  he  bound  himself 
to  place  the  terms  on  which  he  was  to  be 
retained  in  the  Church,  in  the  hands  of 
his  brethren.  It  is  easy  to  spneak  of 
tyranny  and  ecclesiastical  domination 
and  the  like,  and  to  exclaim  that  such 
doctrines  will  drive  every  high-spirited 
man — every  man  of  independent  thought 
and  genius — out  of  the  Church !  We 
have  heard  such  alanAs  for  a  great  many 
years;  but  surely  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  have  a  Church  united  together 
in  the  great  bonds  Of  a  common  Christian 
faith,  than  to  have  men  of  the  highest 
genius  who  have  spumed  the  doctrines 
of  grace.     A  Church,  in  claiming  the 


indefeasible  right  to  exclude  from  its 
oonmiunion  those  whom  it  regards  as 
unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
is  claiming  nothing  more  than  what 
every  society  claims — ^the  right  to  deter- 
mine who  are  to  be  its  members.  A 
Church  may  exercise  its  right  well  or  ill. 
It  may  magnify  trifles  into  importance, 
and  keep  its  Church  courts  in  a  con- 
stant worry  about  petty  heresies.  There 
is  no  absolute  security  in  Church  or 
Parliament  against  folly.  But  a  Ghnrch, 
in  excluding  from  its  ranks  those  who 
in  its  judgment  are  teaching  false 
doctrines,  who  are  impugning  doctrines 
which  that  Church  was  organized  to 
defend  and  propagate,  and  on  which, 
in  its  estimation,  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  whole  world  depends,  is 
discharging  a  duty  which  is  lakL  upon 
it  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.— 
I  am,  etc., 

A  Minister. 


DR.  CHALMERS  AND  DR.  ARNOLD. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the 
papers  in  the  two  last  numbers  of  the 
Magazine,  entitled  ^Mrs.  Fletcher:  A 
Biographical  Sketch.'  It  is  refreshing,  in 
these  days  of  feeble  principle  and  flaccid 
nerves,  to  read  of  one  so  strong  in  her 
convictions,  and  so  capable,  even  in  her 
old  age,  to  enjoy  society  and  travel  on 
a  large  scale  and  in  a  hardy  manner. 

The  point,  however,  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  Attention  is  the  passage  extracted 
from  her  diary,  which  gives  an  account 
of  her  interview  with  Dr.  Chalmers.  In 
that  passage  it  is  said :  *  He  spoke  very 
wanmy  of  Dr.  Arnold's  sermons,  and 
said  they  contained  evangelical  doctrine 
without  the  phraseology  which  often 
weakens  the  effect  of  the  most  import- 
ant truths.' 

This  utterance  of  one  who  was  justly 
regarded  as  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  sug- 
gested various  inquiries. 

Whilst  the  highly  religious  character 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  and  writings  is 
doubted  by  no  one,  he  has  not  generally 
been  regarded  as  evangelical  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  is  usually  under- 
stood. The  now  famous  Dean  Stanley 
is  his  admiring  biographer;  but  the  Dean 
has  advanced  far  beyond  the  position 
taken  in  the  biography,  and  it  la 
generally  supposed   the   advance   has 


been  made  on  other  lines  than  those 
therein  laid  down.  Dr.  Arnold,  donht- 
less,  were  he  now  ahve,  would,  if  he 
were  the  Dr.  Arnold  of  forty  years 
ago,  shrink  from  endorsing  the  recent 
utterances  of  the  Dean.  Still  his  name 
is  not  one  that  flnds  favour,  so  far  as 
doctrinal  teaching  goes,  in  evangelical 
circles ;  and  yet  Dr.  Chalmers  speab 
approvingly  of  his  sermons  as  being 
evangelical,  and  wanting  only  in  the 
usual  evangelical  phraseology. 

This,  again,  suggested  to  me  the 
thought  that  perhaps  much  of  the  mis- 
understanding that  at  present  so  largely 
and  unhappily  prevails  in  theologioQ 
circles  may  be  due  to  the  phraseology 
employed.  Charges  are  preferred  which 
excite  the  wonder  of  those  against  whom 
theyr  are  brought,  and  are  at  once  re- 
pudiated, and  thfs  leads  to  the  question, 
What,  then,  really  is  meant?  Thus  the 
attempt  to  express  old  ideas  and  received 
truths  in  simply  and  more  familiar  lan- 
guage creates  siiispicion  of  heresy.  It  is 
difficult,  sometimes,  to  recognise  an  old 
friend  with  a  new  face.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
however,  brings  a  very  serious  charge 
against  the  old  phraseology,  viz.,  that 
its  use  '  often  weakens  the  effect*  of  the 
most  important  truths.'  I  confess,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  having  much  sympathy  with 
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thiB  statement.  I  have  listened  to 
sermons  of  great  excellence  in  many 
respects,  and  great  ability,  bnt  I  have 
been  forced  to  conclude  concerning  them, 
that  it  would  require  a  spegial  training 
to  understand  and  appreciate  them.  Hie 
theological  expert  might  have  followed 
the  train  of  thought  and  understood 
every  word  that  was  uttered,  but  what 
of  the  man  of  only  general  intelligence, 
not  to  say  the  man  of  little  intelligence 
of  any  kind  ? 

A  great  authority  on  public  speaking 
says :  '  That  the  orator  must  not  only 
speak  so  as  to  be  imderstood,  but  so  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be 
misunderstood.'  Now  this  requires  a 
cleamees  and  simplicity  of  speech  which 
we  find  in  not  a  few  of  the  discourses 
of  the  prominent  preachers  of  the  day  ; 
but  their  example  requires  still  wider 
imitation. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  Wil- 
berforce  took  Pitt,  when  Prime  Minister 


of  England,  with  him  to  hear  the  eminent 
Richard  Cecil,  a  preacher  of  persuasive 
power,  and  not  given  to  indulge  in 
technical  language.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  Wilberforce,  Pitt  asserted  when 
they  left  the  church  that  he  really  did 
not  know  what  the  preacher  had  been 
setting  forth.  Wilberforce  went  over 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  sermon,  whereon 
the  great  statesman  affirmed  that  he 
understood  the  matter  now.  It  may  be 
that  Pitt  gave  more  earnest  attention 
to  his  friend  than  he  had  done  to  the 
preacher;  but  still  the  story  has  its 
moral,  which  may  be  profitably  laid 
to  heart  by  those  who  speak  to  men 
on  the  most  momentous  subjects. 

Altogether,  this  brief  statement  by 
one  whom  the  Church  in  all  its  sections 
holds  in  highest  honour  seemed  to  me 
worthy   of   careful  consideration,   and 

? regnant  with  many  useful  lessons. — 
^ours,  etc., 

Observer. 


^nidlxQma.—Wimitli  Hr^sbglerian  ©j^urc]^. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDI170S. 

Annandale.'^Thia  presbytery  met  at 
Waterbeck  on  the  11th  ult.— the  Rev. 
Peter  Carrathers,  moderator  ^o  die.  Be- 
sides the  members  of  court,  there  were 
seven  ministers  and  elders  from  other  pres- 
byteries. The  Bev.  Archibald  Smith 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon  on  Psalm 
xlvl.  4.  The  clerk  narrated  the  steps. 
The  moderator  put  the  qaestions  of  the 
formula  to  Mr.  Scott,  ordained,  and 
addressed  the  minister  and  people  on  their 
respective  duties. '  Mr.  Scott  received  the 
usual  forms  of  recognition  and  welcome 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  as  pastor  of 
the  Waterbeck  congregation.  Mr.  Eonald 
gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  would 
move  that  the  presbytery  reconsider  its 
decision  requiring  the  session  minutes 
to  be  laid  annually  on  the  table.  After 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Scott,the  presbytery's 
Committee  on  Missions  recommended 
that  at  next  meeting  they  hold  a  confer- 
ence on  missions.  The  presbytery  ap- 
proved of  the  recommendation.  Next 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Annan  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  third  Sabbath  of  Octo- 
ber, at  11.45  A.x« 

^an^Wre.— This  presbytery  met  at 
Grange  on  3d  July — the  Rev.  Mr.  Roger- 
son,  moderator.  A  unanimous  call  from 
Grange  congregation   to  Mr.  Gavin    S. 


Muir,  A.M.,  preacher,  was  sustained.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Muir,  accepting  the  call, 
was  read.  The  question,  *  In  what  sense 
is  Scripture  inspired  ?  *  was  assigned  him 
for  a  subject  of  thesis  as  part  of  his  trials 
for  ordination.  An  extract  minute  of 
finding  of  Synod  on  Mr.  M*Douall's  ap- 
plication to  be  received  as  an  ordained 
missionary  at  Pindochty  was  read,  and  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  send  a  copy  to 
Mr.  M'Donall.  A  conference  on  Christian 
work,  commenced  at  last  meeting,  was 
thereafter  resumed.  Two  motions  were 
laid  upon  the  table  to  be  considered  at  the 
meeting  in  September,  the  one  bearing  on 
evangelistic  work,  the  other  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  principles  of  our  de- 
nomination.— This  presbytery  met  at  Banff 
on  Slsc  July.  An  application  from  Mr. 
James  M^Douall  to  be  received  as  an  evan- 
gelist of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  terms  of  the  Synod's  recommendation, 
was  laid  upon  the  table,  along  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  doctrinal  beliefs.  The  state- 
ment  was  approved,  and  Mr.  M'Douall 
unanimously  received  and  located  at  Fin- 
dochty  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation 
there.  Mr.  Muir  passed  his  trials  for 
ordination  at  Grange  with  much  ap- 
proval, and  his  ordination  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  August. — 
This  presbytery  met  at  Grange  on  the 
15th  August   for  the  ordination. of  Mr. 
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Hair.  The  Revs.  Messrs.  Ingram,  Qordon, 
and  Macdonald,  of  the  Free  Church,  being 
present,  were  associated  with  the  presby- 
tery in  doing  so.  Mr.  M*Raith  preached, 
Mr.  Simmers  presided  in  the  ordination, 
and  Mr.  Wither  addressed  pastor  and 
people.  Mr.  Mnir  at  the  close  received  a 
yery  cordial  welcome  from  the  congrega- 
tion.— ^This  presbytery  met  at  Huntly  on 
4  th  September.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Macfarlane,  it  was  agreed  to  send  depu- 
tations to  the  churches  within  the  bounds 
of  the  presbytery,  to  give  information  re- 
garding the  general  funds  of  the  Church, 
and  to  stimulate  a  more  general  and 
generoas  interest  in  these.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Macfarlane  and 
M'Raith,  with  Mr.  Donaldson,  elder,  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  ways 
most  likely  to  accomplish  the  end  desired. 
A  Committee  'on  Public  Questions'  was 
also  appointed,  and  the  formation  of  an 
Elders'  Association  suggested  to  the  con- 
sideration of  elders.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Questions  are  Messrs.  Macfarlane, 
Simmers,  Alexander,  and  Donaldson,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number.  On  evan- 
gelistic work,  the  presbytery  unanimously 
agreed,  'that  the  ministers  within  the 
bounds  call  the  attention  of  congregations 
to  the  necessity  for  evangelistic  work,  and 
especially  on  an  early  Sabbath  to  preach 
on  the  special  necessity  of  all  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  give  themselves 
to  some  form  of  Christian  work.'  Messrs. 
Rogerson,  Merson,  Muir,  and  Arnot  were 
appointed  the  presbytery's  Committee  on 
Missions ;  and  a  communication  on  foreign 
missions  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  was, 
after  its  discussion,  remitted  to  them  to 
consider  and  report  at  next  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  Banff  on  IstTuesday  of  December. 
Cupar. — This  presbytery  met  in  the 
class-room  of  Boston  Church  on  lUh 
September — Mr.  Allison,  moderator  pro 
tern.  The  Rev.  James  Landreth,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  being  present, was 
invited  to  correspond.  Messrs.  Lawrence, 
Landreth,  and  Barron,  students  of  divi- 
nity, delivered  discourses,  which  were  sus- 
tained, and  it  was  agreed  to  certify  these 
students  to  the  Theological  Hall  for  next 
session.  After  some  conversation,  the 
following  motion  was  adopted . — That  the 
attention  of  the  presbytery  having  been 
called  to  the  appalling  calamity  with  which 
a  large  portion  of  our  Indian  empire  has 
been  visited  through  means  of  the  severe 
and  wide-spread  famine  at  present  prc- 
vailinff  in  some  of  its  presidencies,  it  was 
agreed  to  record  the  sympathy  of  the 
presbytery  with  the  immediate  sufferers 
from  this  calamity,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  several  congregations  under  their  in- 
spection to  give  practical  expression  to 


this  sympathy  by  taking  up  subscriptions 
or  making  collections  on  their  behalf. 
Appointed  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  class-room  of  Bonnygate  Church,  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of 
December,  When  the  following  matters  of 
business,  sent  down  by  the  Synod,  will  be 
disposed  of,  viz.  : — Presbyterial  visita- 
tion of  congregations  to  promote  the 
principles  of  the  Church  and  vital  godli- 
ness, and  missionary  committees  in 
presbyteries. 

Dumfries.  —  This  presbytery  held  a 
special  meeting  on  7  th  August— the 
Rev.  Thomas  Kidd,  moderator  pro  tern. 
The  moderation  in  a  call  was  appointed 
to  take  place  at  Castle  -  Douglas  on 
28th,  Mr.  Kinnear  to  preach  and  preside. 
— This  presbytery  again  met  on  4th 
September — the  Rev.  George  Rae,  mode- 
rator pro  tern,  Mr.  Kinnear  reported 
that  Mr.  Robert  S.  Wilson,  preacher,  was 
called  unanimously  to  Castle-Douglas  on 
28th  August.  The  call  was  cordially  sus- 
tained, and  trials  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  John  Farrard,  elder,  intimated  that 
the  congregation  of  Thomhill  had  agreed 
to  add  £\5  to  their  minister's  stipend. 
The  presbytery  heard  the  intimation  with 
great  satisfaction.  It  was  intimated  br 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  that  it  was 
proposed  that  the  name  of  the  Bev.  James 
Wilson,  late  of  Lumsden,  Aberdeenshire, 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  probationers.  Mr. 
Barclay  intimated  that  he  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  remit  of  Synod  next  meet- 
ing, on  Presbyterial  Visitation  of  Congre- 
gations, to  promote  the  principles  of  the 
Church  and  vital  godliness.  Kext  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  October. 

Dutidee.  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  the  11th  September^tbe  Ber. 
Robert  Laurie,  moderator.  The  Rev. 
John  Taylor  reported  that  he  had  mode- 
rated in  a  call  in  Tay  Square  Church  on 
the  eyening  appointed  by  the  presbytery, 
and  that  a  unanimous  call  was  given  to 
the  Rev.  James  Orr,  M.  A.,  B.D.,  Hawick. 
Commissioners  from  the  congregation 
laid  the  call  on  the  table;  which  was 
signed  by  440  members,  and  84  persons, 
ordinary  hearers.  The  presbytery  sus- 
tained the  call,  and  appointed  Mr.  Taylor 
and  the  moderator  to  accompany  the 
commissioners  to  the  Presbytery  of  Mel- 
rose, and  report.  Read  a  letter  from  tbe 
Rev.  Alex.  Maclean,  and  a  petition  from 
the  West  Congregation,  Kirriemuir,  ask- 
ing the  presbytery  to  grant  supply  for  Mr. 
Maclean's  pulpit  for  the  next  two  months. 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Maclean  had  been 
unable  to  preach  for  the  last  three  monthf, 
and  that,  though  his  general  health  itm 
better,  he  was  still  unable  for  work.    The 
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presbytery  expressed  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Maclean,  and  granted  the  prayer  of  the 

getition.  Read  a  circalar  from  the  Foreign 
[ission  Secretary,  calh'ng  attention  to  the 
Synod's  minute  of  1877  with  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  missionary  committees, 
etc.  It  was  agreed  to  remit  the  circular 
to  the  Mission  Committee  of  the  presby- 
tery for  consideration,  and  to  instruct  the 
committee  to  report  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery.  Messrs.  Meikleham  and 
Johnston,  students,  gave  discourses,  which 
were  sustained. 

Dunfermline. — This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday  the  4th  September — the  Rer. 
Mr.  M*Lean,  moderator.  Messrs.  Cook 
and  Gondie,  students  of  the  second  year, 
gave  discourses,  which  were  cordially  sus- 
tained, and  it  was  agreed  to  certify  them  to 
the  ensuing  session  of  the  Hall.  After  re- 
appointing the  standing  committees  for  the 
year,  the  presbytery  .took  up  the  Synod's 
reoMt  on  Elders'  Associations,  and  Pres- 
byterial  Visitation  of  Congregation?,  to 
promote  the  principles  and  progress  of 
the  Church  and  vital  godliness.  Two 
committees  were  appointed,  the  one  to 
meet  with  the  elders  of  the  Church  within 
the  bounds,  to  explain  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  proposed  associations,  and 
to  report;  the  other  to  arrange  for  the 
visitation  of  the  several  congregations,  and 
to  report.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Munro,  Kincar- 
dine, intimated  that  services  were  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  centenary  of 
the  congregation,  on  the  9th  or  lltn  of 
October,  and  that  he  had  been  instructed 
to  invite  the  presbytery  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion..  It  was  agreed  to  hold  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  on  Tuesday  the 
16th  of  October,  at  11  o'clock,  and  at 
said  meeting  to  take  up  the  Synod  remit 
on  Missions. 

Edinburgh, — A  meeting  of  this  presby- 
tery was  held  September  4th,  at  5  Queen 
Street — Mr.  Kinloch,  West  Linton,  mode- 
rator. After  a  report  by  a  commission  of 
the  presbytery  as  to  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Robertson,  Mossbank,  Shetland, 
Mr.  Gemmell,  while  not  wishing  to  argue 
the  question  there  and  then,  called  in 
question  the  power  of  the  Synod  to  change  ^ 
the  usual  mode  of  laying  on  of  hands. 
Mr.  Williamson  gave  in  a  report  as  to  a 
moderation  at  which  he  had  presided  in 
Bnrra  Isles,  and  laid  on  the  table  a  call, 
signed  by  62  (out  of  85)  members  and  119 
adherents  of  the  congregation  there,  in 
favour  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Boucher,  Dundee.  On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  call  was 
sastained,  and  Mr.  Boucher,  who  was 
present,  intimated  his  acceptance  of  it. 
The  ordination  of  Mr.  Boucher  was  fixed 
to  take  place  on  the  3d  October.  A  com- 
mittee on  the  salaries  of  officials  recom- 


mended that  the  salary  of  the  clerk  be 
raised  to  £40  per  annum,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  treasurer,  to  £10,  the 
increase  in  both  cases  to  take  effect 
from  the  beginning  of  the  current 
financial  year.  The  committee  also 
reported  that  the  present  mode  of  assess- 
ment was  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary 
expenditure,  and  that  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure for  printing  documents  should 
be  made  by  special  arrangement.  Mr. 
Knox  Crawford  (elder)  save  notice  that 
at  next  meeting  he  should.move  that  the 
salary  of  the  clerk  be  increased  to  £50. 
It  was  afterwards  agreed  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  report  for  a  month. 
A  circular  was  read  from  Dr.  MacGillf 
Secretary  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Board, 
recommending  that  an  annual  conference 
should  be  held  with  reference  to  foreign 
missions.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Croom, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  giving  effect  to  the  sng- 
gestion.  Mr.  Croom  thought  the  presby- 
tery should  take  some  measures  in  regard 
to  the  Indian  famine,  and  proposed  that  a 
recommendation  be  made  to  the  congre- 
gations within  the  bounds  to  devote  a 
special  collection  towards  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Croom  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
send  post-cards  to  all  the  ministers  within 
the  bounds  calling  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  presbytery. 

Elgin  and  Inverness, — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  1 1th  September — 
Rev.  John  Whyte,  moderator.  The  Clerk 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hugh  Glen,  pro- 
bationer, declining  the  call  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Campbeltown  (Ardersier). 
The  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ferrier, 
Tain,  intimating  that  owing  to  failing 
health  he  finds  himself  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  resigning  his  charge.  The  mem- 
bers of  presbytery  present  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  high  esteem  and  warm 
affection  cherished  by  them  towards  their 
brother  Mr.  Ferrier,  who  has  during  a 
period  of  upwards  of  33  years  discharged 
the  public  and  private  duties  of  the 
Christian  ministry  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  fidelity.  It  was  agreed  that 
Mr.  Ferrier's  letter  of  resignation  should 
lie  on  the  table  till  next  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  Nairn  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Sabbath  of  October,  and  that  the 
congregation  be  required  to  appear  by 
commissioners  at  that  meeting.  Mr. 
Watt  was  appointed  treasurer  of  presby; 
tery,  in  room  of  the  late  Mr/  Turnbull^ 
Nairn. 

Oalloway.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Fort- William  on  the  28th  August,  to 
ordain  Mr.  James  Adam,  probationer,  as 
colleague   and    successor   to    the    Rev. 
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Wm.  Danlop,  and  was  eonstitnted  by  Mr. 
Carslaw,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  Bey. 
Alex.  Scott  preached,  the  Bey.  Robert 
Carslaw  ordained  and  addressed  the 
minister,  and  the  Bey.  William  Watson 
addressed  the  congregation.  There  was 
a  soiree  in  the  eyening,  presided  oyer  by 
the  Bey.  William  Danlop.  The  meetings 
were  largely  attended,  and  a  yery  cordial 
welcome  was  giyen  to  Mr.  Adam. 

CHdsgow.  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  11th  September— Dr.  Black, 
moderator.  Dr.  Yoong  haying  giyen  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  in  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's case,^  Mr.  Ferguson  addressed  the 
court  at  considerable  length  on  the  gene- 
ral question  and  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him.  On  the  motio^i 
of  Dr.  Young,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Ferguson's  speech  lie  on  the  table,  be 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  presbytery,  with  theyiew  of  being 
ti^en  up  at  next  meeting. 

Hamilton. — A  pro  re  ncUa  meeting  of 
this  presbytery  was  held  on  the  16th 
August — ^Bey.  Mr.  Wilson,  moderator.  A 
petition  by  Hallside  congregation  was 
presented,  praying  the  presbytery  to  ap- 
point one  of  their  number  to  preside  in  the 
moderation  of  a  call,  in  order  to  their, 
haying  a  pastor  placed  oyer  them;  and 
^e  presbytery,  after  making  the  usual  in- 
qnirieS)  and  finding  them  satisfactory, 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Faterson  to  moderate  in  a 
call  in  said  church  on  the  eyening  of 
Monday  the  27  th  inst.  Mr.  Bobert  Wi&on, 
student,  was  nominated  for  admission  to 
the  Diyinity  Hall  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Bonnar, 
and  the  presbytery,  finding  his  certificates 
of  attendance  at  the  University  classes 
correct,  instructed  the  Clerk  to  intimate 
this  to  the  Conyener  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee for  Theological  Education. — ^This 
presbytery  met  on  the  28th  August — the 
Bey.  A^.  Wilson,  moderator.  The  Bey. 
Mr.  Faterson  reported  that  he  had  pre- 
sided in  the  moderation  of  a  call  at  Hall- 
side,  which  had  turned  out  unanimously 
in  fayour  of  Mr.  B.  J.  B.  Cowan,  preacher 
of  the  gospel.  The  presbytery,  finding  that 
eyerything  had  been  properly  proceeded 
in,  sustained  the  call  as  a  regular  gospel 
call,  instructed  the  Clerk  to  send  official 
intimation  of  this  to  Mr.  Cowan,  and  in 
the  meantime  appointed  him  the  usual 
su^ects  as  trials  for  ordination. 

Kilmarnock. — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
the  26th  June,  at  Stewarton — ^the  Bey. 
Oeorge  Morris,  moderator.  Took  up  call 
from  the  Fresbyterian  Church  of  Swansea 
to  the  Bey.  Alexander  M'Donald.  Bead 
reasons  of  translation .  from  Swansea,  and 
also  answers  from  the  congregation  of 
Cumnock.    Mr.  McDonald  then  intimated 


that  he  respectfully  declined  the  call,  and 
the  presbytery  set  it  aside  accordingly. 
Beceiyed  certificates  of  regular  attendance 
at  last  session  of  the  Hall  in  fayonr  of 
BCr.  John  Howatson,  student  of  the  second 
year.     Appointed   Isaiah  xly.   22  as  a 
subject  for  popular  sermon  to  Mr.  Howat- 
son.   Froceeded  to  the  seryices  in  con- 
nection   with    the    ordination     of  Mr. 
William  S.  Goodall  as  colleague  to  the 
Bey.     Feter     Cairns.      Mr.     Heughan 
preached  a  sermon  from  John  xyi.  9; 
Mr.  Morris  ordained;  and  Mr.    Greorge 
Copland   addressed    the    newly-ordained 
minister  and  congregation. — ^The  presby- 
tery met  at  Newmilns  on  the  3d  July-- 
Bey.  John   Stillie,  moderator.      Haying 
found  that  the  edict  for  ordination  of  Mr. 
John  Tudhope  Burton   had  been  duly 
seryed,  and  that  no  one  now  appeared  to 
object,  the    presbytery  repaired   to    the 
church.    Mr.  Murray  preached  a  sermon 
from   Fhil.  iii.    13,   14;    the  Moderator 
ordained;  and  Mr.  Balderston  gaye  the 
addresses  to  minister  and  congregation. — 
The  presbytery  met  at  Kilmarnock  on  the 
4th  July  for  the  induction  of  the  Bey. 
John    Forrest — Bey.   John    Kirkwood, 
moderator.    Mr.  Millar  preached  a  ser- 
mon from  EccL  xi.   1;   Mr.  Kirkwood 
narrated  the  steps  which  had  been  takoi 
by  the  congregation  and  the  presbytery, 
and  inducted ;  and  Mr.  Fatrick  addressed 
the  newly-inducted  minister  and  congre- 
gation.— ^The  presbytery   met  again    on 
the   14th  August  —  the  Bey.  Alexander 
McDonald,  moderator.  Appointed  farther 
sick  supply  to  Saltcoats  West     Call^ 
for  report  of  Eyangelistic  Committee  with 
reference  to  j^the  teaching  of  one  of  the 
Synod's  eyangelists,  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  Morris,  conyener.    After  discnssion, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  report  be  adopted, 
and  transmitted  to  the    Home  Mission 
Board.    Beceiyed  application  from  Bey. 
W.  G.  Wright,  formerly  Baptist  minister, 
requesting  to  be  admitted  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  in  the  United   Fresbyterian 
Church.    Appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  papers  laid  on  the  table,  confer 
with    Mr.    Wright,  and  report  to   next 
meeting    of  presbytery.      Bead  circidar 
from   Foreign   Mission  Secretary   anent 
foreign    mission    funds.    Instracted    the 
Mission  Committee  of  the  presbytery  to 
meet  on  an   early  day    and    ti^e  that 
circular  into  their  full  consideration  in 
yiew  of  the  present  state  of  the  foreign 
missions  of  the  Church,  deyise  such  means 
as  might  be  expedient  for  increasing  the 
interest  and  contributions  of  the  Church, 
and  report  to  the  presbytery.    Appointed 
a  committee  to  reyise  a  proposed  new 
constitution  for  the  congregaticm  of  King 
Street,  Kilmarnock.    Beceiyed  tickets  of 
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regular  attendance  at  last  session  of  the 
Hall  in  fayour  of  Mr.  Hugh  Young, 
student  of  the  second  year.  Appointed 
to  Mr.  Young  2  Cor.  v.  21  as  a  subject  of 
sermon.  Instructed  the  presbytery's  Com- 
mittee on  Augmentation  of  Stipends  to 
give  a  report  of  their  procedure  at  next 
meeting.  Agreed  to  take  up  remit  of 
Synod  anent  Elders'  Associations  to  pro- 
mote the  principles  and  progress  of  the 
Church  at  next  meetings  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October. 

Mdrose.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  June— Mr.    Muir,    moderator.     Mr. 
SteTenson,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to 
receive  certificates  from  persons  desiring 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  preaching 
station   in  Galashiels,   reported  that  55 
had  been    received.     A    petition    from 
these  persons  to  be  congregated  under  the 
name  of  the  South  Church,  was  granted, 
and  Mr.  Lawson  appointed  so  to  congre- 
gate them  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  also  to 
take  charge  of  the  nomination  and  election 
of  three  elders  on  the  25th  inst.,  and 
thereafter  to   converse    with    them    and 
ordain  them,   On   their   acceptance,    ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Church.     It 
was  resolved    that    there    be   an    early 
meeting,  after  the   ordination  of  elders 
and  the  appointment  of  managers,  of  the 
joint   presbyterial  and  local  committees 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  new  cause,  to  formally  hand  over  to 
the  managing  staff  the  care  of  the  con- 
gregation.     Mr.  Dunn,   the  presbytery's 
representative  at  the  Mission  Board,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  his  experience 
in  this  capacity  for  the   past  year,  for 
which  he  was  cordially  thanked;   at  the 
same  time,  he  was  requested  to  try  to 
secure  a  visit  to  our  congregations  from 
tune  to  time  of  missionaries  who  may  be 
at  home,  to  awaken  an  increased  zeal  in 
the  great  cause  among  our  people.    The 
clerk   tabled   the   annual    report   as   to 
attendances  of  members  at  the  meetings 
of  presbytery,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as 
satisfactory;  and  to  secure  a  better  at- 
tendance, he  was  authorized  to  remind 
absent  members,  who  have  no  goodexcnse, 
of  their  duty. — This  presbytery  met  pro 
re  ncUa  on  the  Uth  July—Mr.  Pollock, 
moderator.   A  draft  constitution  for  South 
Church,  Galashiels,  was  approved  of,  and 
a  petition  from  said  church  for  a  modera- 
tion granted  for  the  23d  inst.  The  stipend 
Offered  is  £250,  with  four  weeks'  holidays. 
—Met  again  on  the  25th  July,  pro  re 
nata — Mr.   Pollock   in   the   chair.     Mr. 
Lawson  reported  that  he  had  moderated 
at  South  Church,   Galashiels,  in  a  call 
which  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Walter   Brown,    M.A.,   preacher.      The 
call,  signed  by  70  members  out  of  a  roll 


of  77,  and  accompanied  by  a  paper  of 
concurrence  subscribed  by  37  ordinary 
hearers,  was  sustained.  A  full  report, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dunn,  of  the  action  of 
the  presbyterial  committee  towards  this 
new  cause,,  was  submitted.  They  had 
recently  meit  with  the  local  committee  in 
Galashiels,  and,  after  thanking  them,  and 
especially  Mr.  Munro,  their  energetic 
convener,  for  their  valuable  services, 
discharged  them.  Mr.  Munro  engaged 
as  soon  as  possible  to  obtain  vouchers 
from  subscribers  to  the  Guarantee  Fund, 
amounting  now  to  XI 11  per  annum  for 
three  years,  and  hand  these  vouchers  to 
Mr.  Dunn,  that  the  presbyterial  com- 
mittee may  commit  the  whole  matter  of 
finance  to  the  managers  of  the  South 
Church.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  re- 
commend to  the  session  that  the  historical 
statement  of  the  church  contained  in  the 
above  report  be  made  their  first  entry  in 
their  sessional  minute-book. 

Paisley  and  Greenock. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  4th  September.  A 
petition  was  read  from  Mr.  Wm.  Dickie, 
student  of  the  Established  Church,  who 
has  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  for  two 
years,  asking  admission  as  a  third  year's 
student  into  the  Theological  Hall.  Most 
satisfactory  testimonials  were  received, 
and  his  application  was  cordially  recom- 
mended to  the  Theological  Committee. 
Mr.  A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  M.^.,  was 
nominated  for  admission  to  the  Hall.  A 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Monteith, 
Lochwinnoch,  demitting  his  charge  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  his  health.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries.  Granted  moderation  to  Ren- 
frew and  to  Roxburgh  Street,  Greenock. 
Mr.  Macrae  having  asked  the  presbytery 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Synod's 
deliverance  in  regard  to  the  overture  from 
Gourock,  it  was  moved  that  it  is  in- 
competent for  the  presbytery  to  give  an 
authoritative  interpretation  of  a  sentence 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  also  moved 
that  the  presbytery^  meet  in  private,  so 
that  Mr.  Macrae  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  stating  his  difficulties.  Mr.  Macrae 
having  declared  that  his  purpose  in  asking 
the  question  would  not  be  answered  by  a 
private  meeting,  the  second  motion  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  first  motion  became 
the  decision  of  the  presbytery.  Mr. 
Connor  and  Mr.  Lambie,  first  year's 
students,  gave  discourses,  which  were 
sustained. 

CALLS. 

Greenfield  (Oovan), — Rev.  James  Hous- 
ton, Carluke,  called  August  27th. 

HaUMe  {Glasgow).  ^  Mr.  R.  J.  R. 
Cowan,  called  August  27 tb. 
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C<utle'Douglas,^Mr.  Robert  S.  Wilson, 
preacher,  called  Aognst  28tb. 

Burra  Isles  {Sheaand).'-Ur,  J.  S. 
Boucher,  preacher,  Dundee,  called  August 
'20th. 

Montrose  {John  Street),  —  Mr.  James 
Woodslde  Hay,  preacher,  Glasgow,  called 
September  10th. 

Chreenock^Roxburgh  Street), — Rev.  Alex- 
ander Duncan,  Muirkirk,  called  September 
18th. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Fort  WiUiam. — Mr.  James  Adam,  or- 
dained 28th  August,  as  colleague  to  Kev. 
William  Dunlop. 

At  Queen  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on 
Tuesday,  4th  September,  Mr.  John  Lundie, 
preacher,  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
JBdinbnrgh  as  missionary  to  Henderson, 
Caifraria. 

Bally frenis  {Ireland).  —  Mr.  Thomas 
Edington,  A.M.,  preacher,  Eyemouth,  or- 
dained 4th  September. 

Waterbeck, — Mr.  James  S.  Scott,  A.M., 
preacher,  Edinburgh,  ordained  September 
11th. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Dollar,  on  the  15th  September, 
aged  seventy-six,  Rev.  Andrew  Somor- 
ville,  D.D.,  for  many  years  Mission 
Secretary  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Died  at  Glasgow,  on  the  12th  Septem- 
ber, Rev.  David  Forrest,  of  St.  Rollox 
Church,  Glasgow. 

OPENING  OF  THE   LECKIB  MEMORIAL 
CHURCH,  PEEBLES. 

This  handsome  and  beautiful  edifice 
was  opened  on  Thursday,  30th  August, 
as  a  place  of  worship,  by  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  church  was  completely  crowded. 
As  our  readers  are  aware,  it  has  been 
erected  by  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Leckie  family  as  a  memorial  of  and  tribute 
of  affection  for  their  revered  father,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Leckie,  who  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  congregation,  having  been 
ordained  in  1794,  and  who  died  in  1821. 
The  architecture  of  the  church  is  Gothic 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  has  a  fine 
spire,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  146  feet. 
The  interior  of  the  building  has  been 
chastely  decorated  ;  the  windows  are  all  of 
stained  gla^s,  and  there  is  a  fine  memorial 
window  over  the  front  entrance.  The 
church,  which  is  seated  for  500,  has,  to- 
gether with  the  ground,  cost  considerably 
upwards  of  £7000.  Dr.  Thomson  preached 
the  opening  sermon  from  the  words, 
*  Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness.'   Towards  the  close  of  the  sermon 


be  referred  to  the  liberality  and  filial 
affection  of  the  Leckie  family  in  presenting 
such  a  handsome  gift  to  the  congregation 
sb  long  ministered  to  by  their  sainted 
father. 

JUBILBB  TESTIMONIAL. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Taylor  having 
reached  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
ordination,  was  waited  on  at  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, 15th  August,  by  some  friends,  who,  in 
their  own  names  and  that  of  others  con- 
curring in  their  views  and  feelings,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address  and  some 
valuable  pieces  of  silver-plate,  as  a  token 
of  their  high  esteem.  The  proceedings 
of  the  deputation  were  begun  by  the  Rev. 
John  Rankine,  Cupar-Fife,  who  engaged 
in  prayer,  thanking  the  Head  of  the  Church 
for  His  kindness  to  Dr.  Taylor  during  the 
past  half-century,  and  devoutly  entreating 
for  the  rev.  Doctor  all  needful  suppoit 
and  sympathy  in  his  declining  years.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Johnston,  Govan,  then  read  the 
address,  which  was  written  on  vellam, 
beautifully  illuminated,  and  done  up  in 
morocco.  The  document  referred  to  the 
principal  incidents  in  Dr.  Taylor's  public 
career,  and  to  the  service  which  he  had 
done  to  the  world  and  the  Church  in  the 
various  spheres  which  he  had  occupied. 

Rev.  David  M*Rae,  sen.,  Glasgow,  then 
said — My  very  dear  friend  and  brother. 
Dr.  Taylor,  it  has  fallen  to  me  on  the 
present  occasion  to  discharge  a  duty  which 
is  at  once  a  pleasant  one  for  me  to  perform, 
and  the  outcome  of  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  equally  gratifying  to  you.  It  has 
occurred  to  a  few  of  your  many  friends 
and  admirers,  that  as  this  is  your  jubilee 
year  as  an  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel, 
it  seems  to  them  a  most  seasonable  and 
befitting  time  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  you  with  some  token  of  their 
high  esteem  for  your  personal  worth, 
Christian  character,  and  ministerial  use- 
fulness; also,  of  their  high  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religions  liberty, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Canada, 
occupying,  as  you  have  done,  most  impor- 
tant positions  of  influence  and  responsi- 
bility in  high  places  in  the  field  in  the 
service  of  your  Divine  Lord  and  Master 
in  both  countries.  I  would  have  preferred 
that  some  one  else  had  been  selected  to 
make  the  presentation ;  and  yet,  though  a 
very  unworthy  representative  of  your 
friends  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am,  per- 
haps, not  the  least  suitable  of  them  all  for 
this  duty,  being  the  only  one  now  alive 
of  all  who  took  part  in  your  ordination 
services  at  Auchtermuchty  on  the  15ih 
August  1827,  precisely  this  day  50  years 
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ago ;  *  also,  as  haring  presided  at  jour  in- 
duction at  Bosby,  on  the  occasion  of  your 
settlement  there  after  yonr  return  from 
Canada,  where  you  had  done  much  yalu* 
able  service  both  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
and  a  professor  of  theology.  Besides,  you 
and  I  were  fellow-students  at  the  Divinity 
Hall,  co-presbyters  in  Fife  for  ten  years, 
also  in  Glasgow  ten  years ;  and  all  along 
for  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  been  on 
terms  of  intimate  and  endearing  Christian 
friendship.  I  esteem  it  a  high  honour  and 
privilege  to  be  asked  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  present  yon  with  some  valuable 
pieces  of  silver-plate,  on  which  you  will 
find  the  following  inscription :  *  Presented 
(along  with  other  pieces  of  silver-plate)  to 
the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  M.D.,  D.D.,  for- 
merly of  Auchtermuchty,  Toronto,  and 
Busby,  by  some  friends,  as  a  token  of 
respect  and  affection,  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination. — Edinburgh, 
August  15th,  1877.' 

Dr.  Taylor  said  he  supposed  scarcely 
any  man,  if  at  all  reflective,  could  occupy 
his  present  position  without  being  con- 
siderably agitated.  He  confessed  bis 
bosom  was  torn  by  a  number  of  varying, 
and  in  some  respec'ts  conflicting,  emotions. 
First  of  all,  he  certainly  ought  to  be,  and 
he  hoped  he  in  some  degree  was,  earnestly 
and  fervently  grateful  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good,  who  had  fed  him  and  led  him  through 
a  somewhat  lengthened  pilgrimage  below, 
and  had  made  goodness  and  mercy  to 
follow  him  all  his  days.  He  trnsted  he 
was  also  sincerely  thankful  to  the  kind 
friends  who  had  got  up  this  testimonial, 
which  was  altogether  unmerited — not  due 
even  in  point  of  form,  as  he  had  not  been 
fifty  years  in  active  service  as  a  minister. 
His  obligations  were  inexpressible  to  tbe 
Head  of  the  Church,  who  had  afforded  him 
such  opportunities  and  facilities  for  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry.  But  that  con- 
sideration was  sadly  dashed  by  the  re- 
flection that,  like  Hezekiah  of  old,  he  had 
not  rendered  again  according  to  the  benefit 
done  unto  him.  He  had  been  a  most  un- 
profitable servant,  and  his  ministry  ex- 
ceedingly inefficient.  Indeed,  he  knew 
of  almost  no  practical  good  that  had 
resulted  from  his  labours.  He  some- 
times endeavoured  to  comfort  himself 
by  recollecting  that  our  Saviour  had 
said,  *  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.' 
He  occasionally  wondered  whether  he 
might  indulge  the  hope  that,  though  he 
had  not  been  honoured  to  handle  the 
shcavcF,  he  might  have  been   in    some 

*  [Mr.  M'Eae  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  Kev.  Bobert  Pollok,  D.D.,  then  of  Buck- 
Laven,  Fife,  now  of  Glasgow,  preached  the 
ordination  sermon  on  the  occasion.] 


cases  useful  in  the  process  of  plough- 
ing or  sowing.  He  need  not  say  he  had 
never  been  a  popular  preacher.  There 
were  reasons  for  that — some  of  them  not 
creditable  to  himself ;  but  the  fact  resulted 
in  part  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind, 
which  was  not  imaginative  and  pathetic, 
but  rather  logical  and  argumentative.  He 
had  always  endeavoured  to  teach,  and  had 
addressed  himself  too  exclusively  to  the 
understanding  of  his  hearers,  to  the  neglect 
of  their  hearts  and  their  consciences.  He 
had  also  erred  by  crowding  too  much 
matter  into  his  discourses,  so  as  to  exhaust 
the  attention  of  his  hearers.  But  regrets 
were  now  unavailing,  and  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  humility  and  penitence,  and 
prayer  that  God  would  graciously  cause 
the  seed  which  had  been  sown  to  spring 
up  and  bring  forth  fruit.  He  had  great 
comfort  in  reflecting  that  he  had  always 
preached  what,  to  this  hour,  he  believed  to 
be  the  gospel ;  and  that  so  much  of  his 
ministry  had  consisted  in  expositions  of 
the  Scriptures. — He  had  thrown  himself 
rather  early  and  warmly  into  theVoIuntary 
controversy.  In  the  end  of  1829  he  had 
preached  a  sermon  at  an  ordination  at  Cupar 
which  produced  a  small  local  spurt,  and 
there  was  talk  of  his  being  to  be  summoned 
before  the  Presbytery  of  the  Establishment, 
and  subjected  to  condign  punishment. 
The  sermon  was  afterwards  published, 
and  awakened  great  indignation.  It  was 
asked,  Is  the  author  at  large,  or  are  his 
friends  looking  after  him  ?  He  recollected 
hearing  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Nicol  say 
he  believed  there  was  no  man  now  alive  in 
Scotland  who  had  done  so  much  for  Volun- 
taryism as  he  (Mr.  Nicol)  had  done.  He 
(Dr.  Taylor)  never  had  the  vanity  to  come 
within  sight  of  anything  like  that,  but  lie 
sometimes  doubted  if  there  was  any  man 
in  Scotland  now  alive  who  had  addressed 
as  many  Voluntary  meetings  as  he  had 
done.  He  referred  to  the  Voluntary  con- 
troversy as  not  having  issued  as  was  ex- 
pected, but  spoke  of  the  great  good  it  had 
done,  and  said  he  sometimes  thought  now, 
jthat  the  Establishment  was  not  to  come 
down  with  a  crash,  but  was  to  crumble 
gradually  away. — As  to  his  active  ser- 
vices, he  said  the  summer  was  now  passed 
and  the  harvest  was  ended.  But  by  God's 
mercy  he  enjoyed  most  excellent  health, 
and  had  every  comfort.  There  had  been 
several  changes  in  his  life,  but  there  was 
now  little  prospect  of  any  other  than  his 
going  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  to  give 
account  of  his  ministry  and  of  all  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  The  Lord  grant,  said 
he,  I  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  on  that 
day.  He  earnestly  entreated  all  who 
took  an  interest  inhjm  to  pra^  to  God  that 
he  might  continue  in  the  fa^th,  grounded 
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and  settled,  and  not  be  moved  away  from 
the  hope  of  the  gospel ;  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  pass  the  short  remaining  time 
of  his  sojourning  here  in  fear ;  and  that 
at  last,  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  Qod 
and  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  he  might 
have  an  entrance  ministered  unto  Mm 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  oiir  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

It  may  be  noted  that  among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  testimonial  are 
some  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  and 
members  of  our  Church,  and  warmest 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  of 
a. very  pleasant  kind,  albeit  very  quiet  and 
unostentatious ;  but  in  this  respect  they 
harmonized  all  the  better  with  the  cha- 
racter and  career  of  him  whom  they  were 
designed  to  honour.  Dr.  Taylor  has  been 
all  ^ong  as  anxious  to  avoid  notoriety  as 
some  men  are  to  court  it.  On  this  account 
he  is  perhaps  not  so  well  and  widely  known 
as  his  great  talents,  extensive  and  accurate 


learning,  and  singularly  honourable  cha- 
racter, entitle  him  to  be.  The  Doctor's 
sphere  is  that  of  the  professor  rather  than 
the  preacher ;  but  as  a  preacher  his  dis- 
courses are  always  much  relished  by 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  hearers.  Their 
Cault,  if  fault  it  be,  is  that  to  which  he  him- 
self has  referred,  i.e,  an  over-abundance  of 
matter— justifying  the  remark  of  a  friend, 
who  playfully  said  to  him  af^r  he  had 
delivered  one  of  his  massive  and  firmly 
built  sermons,  in  which,  as  usual,  there 
was  ample  material  for  half  a  dozen 
instructive  discourses,  *  Oh,  Doctor^  bat 
you  are  a  great  waster  of  the  gospel  I ' 

It  is  matter  of  sincere  gratification  to 
all  his  friends,  that,  with  all  the  freshness 
of  youth  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  age, 
he  is  still  able  in  his  own  unobtrusive  way 
to  do  good  service;  and  it  is  their  prayer,  as 
was  so  well  and  cordially  expressed,  that 
he  may  be  spared  yet  for  not  a  few  years 
to  benefit  the  Church  he  so  warmly  lores 
both  by  his  efforts  and  example. 


Itotias  0f  |t>efo  "^nhluutiom* 


The  Three  Best,  and  the  Best  of  the 
Three.  A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Grierson  Scott,  preached  in  Renfield 
Street  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Glasgow,  Sabbath,  12th  Au^t  1877. 

In  this  discourse  Mr.  Scott  sets  forth 
the  distinctive  excellences  of  the  three 
graces, — ^faith,  hope,  and  charity, — ^and 
then  shows  in  what  respect  charity  is 
the  greatest.  One  reason  often  stated 
by  preachers  is  that  faith  and  hope  are 
-peculiar  to  earth,  whiLat  charity  will  be 
exercised  in  heaven,  and  for  ever.  It  is 
here  rightly  argued,  however,  from  the 
expression  ahideth,  and  horn  the  nature 
of  the  case,  faith  and  hope  being  always 
necessary  on  the  part  of  beings  of  finite 
capacity,  that  this  reason  is  untenable. 
The  reasons  adduced  by  the  preacher 
are  these:  *Love  is  greater  thisin  faith 
and  hope,  because  these  are  the  means, 
this  the  end.'  *  Faith  and  hope  terminate 
in  self ;  love  goes  forth  towards  others. 
Faith  and  hope  are  creaturely  graces; 
love  is  of  God,  unites  to  Him,  and 
makes  us  like  Him.'  In  discoursing  on 
this  latter  particular,  the  preacher  says : 
*  €rod  has  neither  faith  nor  hope,  but  He 
has  love — He  is  love;  and  so  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him.  Faith  and  hope  have  their 
origin  in  time,  they  t«ll  of  creaturely 


need  and  imperfection,  but  love  goes 
back  to  eternity ;  ere  the  worlds  were 
made,  love  had  its  home  in  God.  Through 
love  you  are  enabled  to  understand  God; 
and  thus  alone,  and  through  love,  you 
grow  up  into  His  likeness.  When  you 
believe  and  hope,  you  are  partakers  of 
human  nature ;  when  you  love,  you  are 
partakers  of  the  divine.  It  is  God-like 
to  love;  and  when  love  is  perfected 
within  us,  the  soul  shall  have  found  its 
rest,  since  love,  the  spring  of  gladness  on 
earth,  is  the  crown  of  glory  in  heaven.' 
The  sermon  bears  the  marks  of  earful 
study,  and  is  evidently  the  production 
of  a  kindly,  cultured,  and  thoughtful 
writer. 

Kennedy's  Colonial  Travel  :  A  Nar- 
rative OF  A  Four  Years'  Tour 
THROUGH  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  etc.  By  David  Kennedt, 
jun. 

Edinburgh  PubliBhing  Gompaay. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  A  Co. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that 
the  love  of  travel  is  very  stitMig  in  the 
inhabitants  of  our  sea-girt  isle.  Those 
who  can  afford  the  necessary  time  and 
means  go  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
and  a  return  ticket  to  farthest  Ind, 
available  for  a  term  of  several  months, 
is  among  the  attractions  and  induce- 
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ments  held  ont  to  tlioBe  who  are  wishful 
to  extend  the  horizon  of  their  Tision  and 
enlarge  their  experience. 

Those  to  whom  time  and  means  are 
denied,  pemse  the  record  of  the  travels 
of  others ;  and,  after  the  inevitable  and 
greedHy-devonred  novel,  no  book  is  so 
popular  in  our  libraries  as  one  describing 
the  men  and  manners  of  other  lands. 

And  this  source  of  recreation  and  in- 
crease of  knowledge  is  to  be  highly 
prized.  A  though&ul  and  observant 
traveller  sees  much  that  may  not  meet 
the  common  eye.  We  latdy  heard  a 
young  lady  acknowledge  that  she  had 
learned  more  from  books  than  from 
personal  observation  of  certain  countries 
through  which  she  had  passed,  and  in 
some  of  which  she  had  resided  for  a 
considerable  period. 
•  In  a  traveling  companion,  however, 
you  desiderate  more  than  powers  of 
thought  and  observation,  and  that  is 
the  gift  of  being  happy  and  making 
others  happy  also.  This  gift  is  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  writer  of 
the  book  before  us.  He  has  a  quick 
eye  and  a  warm  heart.  His  good-nature 
is  unfailing,  and  his  spirits  never  flag. 
Over  the  nameless  annoyances  of  travel 
he  heartily  laughs,  and  in  its  pleasures 
he  healthily  rejoices. 

The  ground  traversed  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  widely  different  in  its  characr 
teristics.  These  characteristics  are 
keenly  noted  and  graj^cally  described. 

One  of  the  pleasant  experiences  .of 
travel  is  meeting  with  former  friends, 
or  with  those  who  come  from  the  same 
locality  with  yourself.  This  experience 
Mr.  Kennedy  largely  had ;  and  sometimes 
we  are  introduced  in  a  gratifying  manner 
to  Acquaintances  of  former  days.  Thus 
not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  peruse 
with  interest  the  following,  taken  from 
tiie  account  of  travels  in  New  Zealand : 
*Here  (at  Napier)  we  also  met  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sidey,  formerly  a  clergyman 
at  West  Calder,  Scotland,  who  came  out 
to  the  salubrious  climate  of  Hawke's 
Bay  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  is 
now  pastor  of  a  fine  church,  with  pos-^ 
session  of  a  nicely  situated  manse,  to 
which  we  received  a  very  warm  invita- 
tion. From  his  house  we  had  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  town,  and  on  the  way  to 
it  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  perfectly  shaped 
curving  beach,  with  the  waves  rolling  in 
long  white  line  upon  the  shore.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  extracts 


of  an  interestiDg  kind,  but  we  forbear, 
and  send  our  renders  to  the  book  itself. 
It  is  one  which  is  well  fitted  to  enable 
stay-at-home  people  to  spend  the  hours 
of  a  winter  evenmg  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  manner. 

The  Temperakce  Shorter  Catechism 
AND  Confession  of  Faith.  With  Un- 
abridged Notes.    By  the  Author  of 
'  The  Sabbath  on  the  Rock,'  etc. 
Glasgow:  Scottish  Temperance  League.    1877. 
The  evils  of  intemperance  are  so  preva- 
lent and  appalling  ^t  one  feels  inclined 
to  hail  every  worker  in  the  cause  of 
reform,    and  is   reluctant  to   criticise 
methods  in  the  view  of  the  excellence 
and  urgency  of  the  end.    The  author  of 
this  catechism  is  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  temperance  reformation,  and  he 
is  confessedly  a  man  of  much  ability  as 
well  as  absorbing  earnestness. 

We  regret,  therefore,  that  we  cannot 
accept  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has 
come,  or  fall  in  approvingly  with  much 
that  is  advanced.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great 
work  this  catechism,  if  it  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  ground  traversed, 
for  the  author  in  pursuance  of  his  object 
intermeddles  with  all  knowledge.  Psy- 
chology, physiology,  chemistry,  history, 
ethics,  as  well  as  theology,  are  made  to 
do  service.  Now,  to  think  correctly  and 
argue  conclusively  on  all  these  subjects, 
implies  more  comprdiensiveness  of  mind 
and  accuracy  of  learning  than  can  le^ti- 
mately  be  expected  even  in  the  greatest. 
Into  these  various  subjects,  however, 
even  were  it  in  our  power,  we  do  not 
mean  to  enter.  They  are  all  subservient 
in  our  author's  hand  to  one  end,  and 
that  is  to  prove  that  the  use  of  unfev' 
merited  wine  alone  is  sanctioned  by 
nature  and  Scripture.  And,  *  Since  the 
use  of  fermented  liquors  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  brewers,  distillers,  and  wine 
merchants  to  continue  their  sinful  de- 
struction of  God's  gifts,  and  an  induce- 
meut  to  the  publican  to  continue  in  his 
immoral  traffic — since  it  is  also  a  use 
opposed  to  the  creative  designs  of  God — 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  men  to 
abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drink.  The  same  reasoning 
shows  that  fermented  wine  ought  not 
to  be  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.' 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  this  catechism* 
It  is  certainly  very  pronounced,  but  it 
is  as  certainly  *  extreme.'  ^  , 
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P.  P.  Buss,  HIS  Life  and  Labours. 
Edited  by  Major  Whittle  and  Rev. 
W.  Guest.  With  Portrait  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bliss  and  their  two  Children. 
Introduction  by  D.  L.  Moodt. 

London:  Morgan  &  Scott. 

The  tragic  and  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Bliss  imparted  a  solemn  interest  to  his 
life.  That  life  is  here  truthfully  and 
lovingly  recorded,  and  a  beautiful  one 
it  is.  Mr.  Bliss  was  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen,  and  grace  elevated  and  puri- 
fied his  original  character. 

To  him  was  given  the  high  and  rare 
power  of  song.  His  Hymns  have  been 
vastly  popular,  and  are  sung  by  millions 
— on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  '  Being 
dead,  he  yet  speakcth,'  and  is  doing  a 
great  work. 

T^ie  secret  of  his  power  and  the  charm 
of  his  character  are  here  well  set  forth, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  this  unpretend- 
ing little  volume  will,  like  the  Hymns  of 
its  subject,  find  its  way  to  multitudes  of 
Christian  homes  and  hearts. 


The  Problem  of  Problems  and  its 
VARIOUS  Solutions;  or,  Atheism, 
Darwinism,  and  Theism.  By  Clark 
Br  ADEN,  President  of  Abingdon 
College,  Illinois. 

Cincinnati:  Chase  &  Hall.    1877. 

This  volume  has  been  widely  and 
favourably  received  by  the  American 
press.  Its  author,  in  his  earlier  years, 
was  the  victim  of  scepticism,  and,  having 
been  delivered  from  its  snares,  became 
an  advocate  of  the  faith  he  once  denied. 


This  goodly  volume,  extending,  with 
its  valuable  appendix,  to  480  pages,  is 
the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  by 
W.  L.  Braden  in  various  parts  of 
America.  He  has  prepared  himself  for 
his  work  by  careful  study  of  the  authors 
he  criticises,  and  conflict  with  those  who 
hold  views  opposite  to  his  own.  It  may 
be  that  the  severe  scientist  may  object 
to  his  method  as  too  popular  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  as  embracing  too  much  to 
be  conclusive  on  special  points.  There 
Can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  book 
is  written  with  great  clearness  and  force, 
and  presents  arguments  in  support  of 
the  facts  of  religion  in  revelation  and 
man^s  nature,  which  the  materialist 
would  do  well  to  ponder,  and  which  he 
will  find  it  impossible  to  refute. 

Wide  Views  :  their  Importance ;  show- 
ing that  they  lead  to  True  Union,  and 
that  things  that  are  true  comprise 
many  things. 

Glasgow.    1877. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  argues  ably 
and  ingeniously  in  favour  of  *wide 
views,'  and  quite  correctly  aflteis  that 
the  wider  your  circle,  the  larger  the  area 
which  it  comprehends.  But  there  are 
limits  to  comprehension,  and  these  he 
has  not  been  careful  to  note. 

Indeed,  the  statements' made  are  of  a 
vague  and  general  description,  and  one 
is  tempted  to  ask  the  author.  If,  in  the 
attempt  to  exclude  nothing,  there  is 
not  a  danger  of  reaching  the  vanishing 
point  from  which  disappears  every- 
thing? 


^0nl§ljr  g^lr0specf. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  SUMMER. 
In  the  days  of  our  forefathers  the  year  was  divided  into  four  periods  or  seasons, 
which  were  well  defined,  and  each  was  expected  to  do  its  duty.  Consequently,  on 
a  certain  day  of  a  certain  month,  household  fires  were  religiously  extinguished  for 
all  but  strictly  culinary  purposes,  and  on  a  certain  day  of  a  certain  month  they 
were  again  as  religiously  re-lighted, — the  intervening  fireless  period  being,  or  sup- 
posed to  be,  one  of  pleasant  warmth  or  oppressive  heat.  Now,  however,  the 
seasons  partake  of  the  uncertainty  that  seems  to  have  come  over  all  things 
terrestrial,  and  they  play  at  somersaults  in  the  most  remarkable  manner, — June 
and  December  alternating  with  each  other  in  all  but  the  name.  That  venerable 
and  almost  all- wise  individual,  *  the  oldest  inhabitant,'  tells  us  things  were  different 
in  his  day,  and  he  has  given  up  the  weather,  with  the  younger  generation,  in 
despair. 

Talking  lately  with  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  some  years  in  Eastern  lands,  he 
observed,  *  What  strikes  one  on  returning  to  this  country  is  the  large  and  even 
absorbing  share  that  the  weather  has  in  conversation.  The  first  topic  is  your 
health,  which,  however,  is  generally  quickly  dismissed,  but  the4nevitable  second 
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is  the  weather !  What  it  has  been  yesterday,  what  it  is  likely  to  be  to-morrow, 
and  how  it  is  to-day — these  are  the  chief  concern.  Now,  where  I  have  been  little  is 
said  about  the  weather.  We  have  our  dry  season  and  our  wet,  and  they  can  be 
and  are  trusted.  In  the  wet  season  we  keep  within  doors,  and  in  the  dry,  pic-nic 
parties  are  arranged  for  six  or  more  weeks  in  advance,  and  the  weather  is  never 
taken  into  account  any  more  than  the  rising  of  the  sun.^ 

Happy  Orientalists !  say  we  (forgetting  for  the  nonce  yellow  fever  and  the  boa 
constKCtor),  as  the  sun  that  ventured  to  peep  through  a  cloud  suddenly  disappears, 
as  if  affrighted  at  his  temerity,  and  dulness  and  a  downpour  of  rain  assert  their 
too  frequent  rule. 

Doubtless  the  summer  of  1877  will  be  a  memorable  one ;  and  when  the  patriarch 
of  some  distant  disappointing  year  ransacks  his  memory  for  a  parallel,  he  will  say 
it  just  reminds  him  of  1877,  as  patriarchs  say  now  that  1877  reminds  them  of  1836, 
— when  corn  did  not  ripen,  and  was  cut  down  in  despair  in  the  end  of  October, 
after  the  snow  had  begun  to  fall.  To  farmers  the  summer  has  been  a  trying  one ; 
and  as  the  weeks  have  passed  and  the  rains  continued,  affd  the  crops  were  laid  and 
twisted  in  a  state  of  utter  greenness,  it  was  felt  to  bo  no  small  calamity. 

Others,  however,  besides  farmers  have  suffered.  A  period  of  relaxation  in  these 
pressing,  busy  days  has  become  a  necessity  for  the  dwellers  in  our  crowded  citiesj 
and  for  professional  and  business  men  in  general,  and  so  the  seashore  and  the 
mountain  ranges  are  largely  and  eagerly  sought  for  the  sake  of  repose  and 
invigorating  breezes.  Disappointment  has  been  the  result  of  this  summer^s  effort 
in  this  salutary  direction.  The  weather  has  only  too  often  kept  aU  within  doors, 
and  the  book  which  had  been  gleefully  laid  aside  has  had  to  be  wof  uUy  resumed,  the 
eye  wandering  from  the  unwelcome  page  to  the  sky  overhead  in  search  of  any  rift 
in  the  clouds,  or  any  *  cloud  with  a  silver  lining/  In  this  way  the  experience  of 
*■  summer  visitors  ^  this  year  has  been  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  wealthy  farmer, 
who,  being  overtaken  by  sickness,  was  ordered  by  his  medical  adviser  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  at  the  seaside.  This  prescription  proved  very  trying  to  one  accustomed 
to  much  activity.  One  day,  when  groaning  over  the  sad  wearisomeness  of  the 
life  he  was  leading,  he  was  advised  to  make  a  run  for  a  day  or  two  to  his  farm, 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  variety.  '  No,  no,'  he  meekly  but  resolutely  replied,  '  I 
will  take  my  nunishment  all  at  once.' 

Doubtless  there  has  been  at  times  as  much  of  '  punishment '  as  pleasure  in  the 
case  of  summer  sojourners,  and  the  bene&t  expected  has  not  been  in  general 
realized. 

Beneath  all  this  lies  an  important  question :  Is  this  the  result  of  chance  or  blind 
law,  or  is  all  according  to  the  will  and  arrangement  of  an  all- wise  and  all-mighty 
Ruler  ?  The  Christian  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  the  reply.  And  farther, 
we  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God  that  trials  in  the  material  sphere  may  be  the 
consequence  of  a  nation's  sins,  and  a  warning  to  it  *  to  remember  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord'  in  the  way  of  righteousness.    For  every  affliction  there  is  *  a  need  be.' 

CHURCH  DEBT. 
In  the  English  Presbyterian  Messenger  for  September,  the  following  occurs : — *  A 
statement  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that  the  churches  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  owe  more  than  five  million  dollars,  with  an  annual  interest  of 
at  least  350,000  dols.  That  interest  would  build  350  mission  churches  annually ! 
And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Church  debts  hamper  the  activity  and  humble 
the  spirit  of  churches,  while  the  incurring  of  the  debt,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
was  the  result  of  unhallowed  pride  and  ambition. 

'  How  does  the  world  look  on  ecclesiastical  extravagance  ?  What  does  it  say  of  a 
business  man  who  builds  a  suburban  mansion  finer  than  he  can  pay  for?  Yet 
that  man  has  perhaps  entered  into  no  covenant  to  send  his  sympathies  and  gifts 
abroad.  The  Church  has.  It  lives  for  others.  It  lives  only  while  it  is  true  to  its 
missionary  character.  Marble  entrenchments  once  killed  practical  Christianity. 
They  may  do  so  again.  Certainly  unnecessary  debts  impair,  if  they  do  not  destroy, 
the  efficiency  of  any  church.  The  churches  that  have  a  right  to  build  beyond  their 
means  are  the  mission  churches  that  otherwise  could  not  build  at  all.  Such 
churches  the  Lord  will  help  to  struggle  through,  and  their  indebtedness  meanwhile 
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will  not  be  a  reproach  to  the  canse  of  Christ.  But  mortgages  covering  metro- 
politan church  magnificence  are  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  religion.' 

The  subject  here  referred  to,  in  language  perhaps  sufficiently  strong,  is  one  of 
great  importance,  but  at  the  same  time  of  no  littie  difficulty.  Suppose  you  put 
the  question,  Is  it  unlawful  for  an  individual  or  a  church  to  go  into  debt?  It 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  may  be  a  necessity  kid  upon  them  in 
providence.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  all  connections  debt 
is  an  evil — a  great,  a  sore  evil.  We  once  heard  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown,  in  his 
clear,  emphatic  way,  say  in  his  place  in  Broughton  Place  pulpit,  ^Debt  is  an  evil, 
second  only  to  sin,  and  it  often  leads  to  it.'  And  this  testimony  is  true.  Debt, 
therefore,  is  to  be  avoided  both  by  individuals  and  communities  as  much  as  in 
them  Hes.  It  was  supposed  by  some  of  our  forefathers  that  debt  on  a  church  was 
advantageous  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  members.  ^  This,'  observed  Dr. 
Joseph  Brown  once  in  speaking  on  the  subject,  ^  reminds  me  of  a  man  who,  being 
on  board  a  ship  that  was  in  imminent  danger,  affirmed  that  if  ^^  the  worst  came  to 
.the  worst  he  would  cling  to  the  anchor."  An  argument  that  is  sometimes  and 
plausibly  used  is,  '  That  as  a  church  is  built  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present, 
the  generation  to  come  should  share  the  burden  as  well  as  the  benefit.'  The 
burden,  however,  is  often  very  grievous  and  injurious  to  the  present,  and  at  once 
oppressive  and  repellent.  We  know  of  a  churdi  on  which  there  rested  for  a  long 
series  of  years  a  debt  of  £1500.  During  these  years  a  sum  larger  than  the  prin- 
cipal was  paid  in  the  way  of  interest.  How  much  money  was  thus  lost  to  this 
church,  and  how  many  persons  kept  away  from  it ! 

A  question  thus  arises  as  to  the  kind  of  fabric  which  a  congregation  ought  to  erect 
when  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  building.  In  former  days.  Dissenting  churches 
were  very  unpretentious  and  often  inelegant  in  their  structure  and  appearance.  In 
the  present  day,  a  taste  for  buildings  of  a  more  imposing  kind  has  strongly  set  in, 
and  much  may  be  said  in  support  of  this.  But  then,  if  it  can  be  gratifiS  only  by 
going  largely  into  debt,  self-denial  may  be  the  more  prudent  and  Christian  way. 

THE  POSSIBLE  AND  DESIRABLE  EXTINCTION  OF  A  SECT. 
Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  death  of  the  well-known  Mormon  ruler, 
Brigham  Young.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  a  surfeit.  If  this  be  true,  it  seems  a 
consistent  conclusion  to  the  life  of  one  whose  religion  was  a  religion  of  licence. 
The  distinctive  doctrine  of  Mormonism  is  one  which  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  of  domestic  peace  and  welfare.  It  is  essentially  destructive  of  *  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report.^  Hence  it  has- always  been  in  evil  odour  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Christian  Church  at  large.  It  has  been  generally  avoided  as 
a  subject  of  conversation,  and  its  demerits  have  been  silently  allowed  rather  than 
loudly  condemned. 

It  is  matter,  therefore,  for  congratulation  that  this  misguided  and  mischierous 
sect  is  not  likely  long  to  survive  in  imbroken  form  the  death  of  its  leader,  who 
doubtless  was  a  man  of  no  small  governing  power  and  resolution.  As  in  the  case 
of  all  things  essentially  evil,  it  wiU  fall  rather  by  its  own  inherent  weakness  than 
the  force  of  assault  from  without.  What  the  arguments  of  the  polemic  and  the 
weapons  of  war  failed  to  do,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  decay  of  ties  in  them- 
selves rotten  and  under  the  sentence  of  destruction.  It  was  to  be  expected,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  a  successor  would  be  appointed,  and  this  is  being  done. 
Meantime,  one  of  their  number,  John  Taylor,  takes  the  place  of  Brigham  Young. 
But  the  task  to  which  he  has  to  address  himself  is  a  hopeless  one,  for  in  seeking  to 
accomplish  it  he  is  ^  fighting  against  God.^ 

AMERICA  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
There  are  many  and  powerful  reasons  why  the  f eelmg  of  friendship  between  this 
country  and  America  should  be  cordial  and  unbroken.    We  are  of  the  same  race 
and  of  the  same  religion,  and  the  united  power  of  the  two  countries  exerts  a  mighty 
influence  for  good. 

Little  things  are  occasionally  occurring  which  cause  a  momentary  fear,  and  it 
seems  at  times  as  if  the  foolish  would  prevail  over  the  wise  portion  of  both  nations, 
and  a  causeless  jealousy  create  an  equally  causeless  alienation* 
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Everything,  therefore,  that  tends  to  draw  the  two  peoples  more  closely  and 
cordially  together  is  to  be  hailed  with  gratitade.  The  late  Mr.  Arnot,  in  writing 
to  Br.  M^Cosh  on  his  going  to  Princeton,  expressed  a  hope  that  his  translation 
thifcher  would  be  one  more  fibre  in  the  cord  that  bound  America  and  England 
together.  And  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council  is  likely  to  do  good  service.  The  reciprocal  visits  of  the  best  men  of 
both  countries,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  must  be  an  influence  all  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  miJce  it  increasingly  impossible  for  any  serious  misunderstanding  to  arise, 
or  any  sound  of  war  potentially  to  be  heard. 

The  visit  of  Generi  Grant  to  this  country  is  an  event  in  which  all  lovers  of  the 
two  nations  will  rejoice.  He  has  everywhere  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception. 
The  freedom  of  cities  north  ana  south  has  been  conferred  on  him  with  the  most 
flattering  references  to  himself  and  his  services,  and  friendly  mention  of^  the  great 
country  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  representative.  This  is  not  only  gratifying 
to  General  Grant  personally,  but  to  his  nation.  America  recognises  in  the  honour 
done  to  her  distinguished  citizen,  honour  to  herself.  She  fee£  that  the  heart  of 
England  goes  out  in  affection  to  her,  and  that  writers  of  an  adverse  school  do  not 
represent,  but  grossly  misrepresent,  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

THE  EAST:  TWO  GEEAT  EVILS— FAMINE  AND  WAR. 
During  recent  months,  the  attention  of  this  country  has  been  strongly  turned  to 
the  £ast.  From  India  comes  intelligence  of  sufferings  on  a  vast  scale  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  famine.  This  is  indeed  a  calamity  of  the  direst  kind,  and  it 
speaks  irresistibly  to  every  humane  heart.  The  thought  of  strong  men  and  women 
and  little  children  dying  of  hunger  is  indeed  intensely  painful.  A  thrill  of  sym- 
pathy has  gone  through  the  entire  nation,  and  this  sympathy  has  taken  the  legiti- 
mate and  tangible  form  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  poor  sufferers.  It  is  well 
that  British  Christianity  should  commend  itself  to  Indian  heathenism  in  a  way 
which  it  can  understand,  and  which  has  the  strongest  commendation  of  the  Master, 
ie.  helpful  aid  in  time  of  need. 

Another  subject  of  anxious  thought  in  connection  with  the  East  has  been  the 
war  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  War  has  always  and  inevitably  its  horrors,  but 
this  war  has  acquired  a  bad  pre-eminence  even  over  those  whose  history  excites 
deepest  loathing.  The  word  *  atrocities '  was  in  frequent  use  before  the  war  began. 
It  was  thought,  after  it  had  commenced,  that  this  word,  if  called  for  at  all,  would 
be  so  only  in  what  is  deemed  an  almost  necessary  and  inevitable  way  in  connection 
with  war.  But  it  has  not  been  so.  It  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  by  a 
section  of  the  press  in  this  country,  that  atrocities  have  been  committed  by 
Bulgarians  and  Russians  as  well,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  by  Turks.  The  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  Circassians,  it  is  afl&rmed,  are  not  the  only  or  the  greatest  sinners. 
But  it  has  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  except  of  those  who  will  believe 
only  what  they  wish,  that  Bulgarian  and  Russian  atrocities  are  at  once  on  a  vastly 
smaller  scale,  and  of  a  different  nature,  from  that  of  the  Turks.  Incidental  or 
bitterly  provoked  cruelties  are  tiot  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  with  hideous 
wrongs  systematically  inflicted  and  officially  approved.  The  course  of  events 
shows  with  increasing  force  that  the  Turks  must  be  prevented  from  having  it  in 
their  power  to  commit  outrages,  the  perpetration  of  which  it  seems  impossible  for 
them  to  resist,  and  which  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 

Amidst  the  tales  of  woe  with  which  the  history  of  this  wretched  war  abounds, 
there  come  accounts  of  occasional  deeds  of  tenderness  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
dwell.  That  story  of  the  Russian  soldiers'  care  for  the  little  orphans  is  very  touch- 
ing, and  is  a  redeeming  point  amidst  much  that  makes  us  shudder. 
^  That  the  war  has  been  prolonged,  and  that  the  Turks  have  fought  with  a  per- 
sistence and  valour  beyond  expectation,  is  everywhere  allowed.  But  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Turkey  will  ultimately  prevail.  The  end  may  not  be  yet,  but  it 
cannot  be  distant.  Already  there  are  rumours  of  renewed  negotiations  for  peace. 
The  great  nations  of  Europe  are  deeply  interested  spectators,  and  more  than 
spectators.  Germany  has  felt  it  necessary  in  reference  to  one  case  to  interfere, 
and  Austria  is  seriously  concerned  in  what  may  be  the  issue.  France,  indeed,  may 
Beem  to  have  more  than  enough  to  do  meanwhile  with  her  own  internal  affairs ; 
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but  Britain  is  certainly  alive  to  its  very  centre  and  throughout  all  its  borders- 
alive  to  something  more  than  *  British  interests '  in  a  merely  material  sense. 

A  settlement  cannot  be  distant,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  of  a  kind 
that  will  make  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  repetition  of  those  enormities 
which  will  form  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  war,  exceptional  indeed  in  some  respects,  ought  to  raise  into  practical 
prominence  the  whole  subject.  War  is  essentially  unchristian.  Tiie  spirit  of 
Christ  is  a  spirit  of  love.  '  Whence  come  wars ?  come  they  not  of  your  own  lusts? ' 
Moreover,  a  successful  battle  proves  merely  the  superior  material  force  or  military 
skill  of  the  victor,  but  it  does  not  prove  him  to  be  morally  in  the  right.  Principles 
are  properly  defended  and  enforced  by  the  power  of  reason,  and  not  by  an  assault 
of  arms.  Surely  this  war,  that  lies  on  us  hke  a  hideous  nightmare,  will  help  us 
more  and  more  practically  to  understand  this. 


THE  LATE  DR.  ANDREW  SOMERVILLE. 

The  Daily  Review  of  17th  September  thus  announces  the  death  of  this  venerable 
servant  of  the  I^rd : — 

'  We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Somerville, 
for  many  years  Foreign  Mission  Secretary  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  Dr.  Somerville,  then  approaching  the  threescore  years 
and  ten  allotted  as  the  natural  span  of  human  life,  retired  from  the  active  duties 
of  his  office,  which  were  assumed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  MacGill,  who  still  worthily 
holds  the  post.     Dr.  Somerville  died  at  Dollar  on  Saturday,  aged  seventy-six.' 

Those  who  knew  Dr.  Somerville  intimately  were  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  his  thorough  devotedness  to  the  great  cause  of  missions,  the  extensive  and 
accurate  information  which  he  possessed  in  connection  with  the  subject  which  lay 
so  near  his  heart,  and  the  great  ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  various  important 
departments  of  the  office  whose  duties  he  so  zealously  and  successfully  discharged. 
The  lectures,  which  by  appointment  of  the  Synod  he  delivered  to  the  students  of 
the  Divinity  Hall,  and  which  have  since  been  published,  are  a  perfect  storehouse 
of  argument,  appeal,  and  information  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  their 
extensive  perusal  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  and  stir  up  a  greater 
zeal  in  connection  with  it. 

Dr.  Somerville  deserves  grateful  remembrance  from  the  Church  in  whose  welfare 
he  took  the  warmest  interest,  and  which  he  so  long  served  with  entire  devotedness 
and  marked  ability  and  success. 


MUCH-NEEDED  ADVICE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has,  during  recent  weeks,  been  delivering  speeches  to  parties  visit- 
ing his  pleasant  grounds,  which,  like  everything  he  says,  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  called  forth  remarks  of  approval  or  condemnation  from  the  news- 
paper and  periodical  press  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  delivering  an  address  lately  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Ha  warden 
Grammar  School,  he  spoke  appropriately  of  '  the  development  of  character  and  the 
training  of  the  young.^  Towards  the  close  of  his  address  he  made  some  remarks, 
which,  in  these  days  of  much  self-indulgence  and  political  indifference,  deserve  to 
be  laid  to  heart.  *  Try,'  he  said,  '  to  cultivate  earnestness  of  purpose  in  your 
school  life ;  depend  upjon  it,  that  will  be  the  best  introduction  to  enable  you  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  and  enable  you  to  use  the  opportunities  you  will  meet 
hereafter  in  the  world.  It  will  be  the  best  preparation  for  an  honourable  and  use- 
ful existence,  and  for  a  happy  termination  of  that  existence,  come  when  it  may.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  earned  a  right  thus  to  speak,  and  such  words  come  with 
power  from  one  who  has  illustrated  them  by  his  life. 

Printed  by  Murbat  ahj>  Gibb,  1 1  Queen  Street,  and  Published  by  WiLUiH 
Oliphant  a»d  Co.,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  ou  the  lat  of  October 
1877. 
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THE   LATE   REV.  ANDREW  .SOMERYILLE,  D.D. 

BY  REV.  ANDREW  THOMSON,  D.D.,  BROUGHTON  PLACE,  EDINBURGH. 

On  Sabbath,  September  30,  Dr.  Thomson  preached  at  Dollar  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Somerville,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
discourse  from  1  Cor.  iii.  22, '  Death  is  yonrs,'  said : — 

Andrew  Somerville  was  born  at  Mirehaugh,  in  the  parish  of  Fossoway 
and  county  of  Perth,  on  August  14,  1801.  His  forefathers  for  many 
generations  back  had  been  ranked  by  all  who  knew  them  among  Hhe 
excellent  of  the  earth.'  At  the  time  of  Andrew's  birth,  his  father,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  vigour  of  mind  and  originality  of 
thought,  farmed  the  small  holding  of  Mirehaugh.  The  boy's  opportuni- 
ties of  school  education  were  not  great,  but  this  was  in  so  far  compensated 
by  a  quick  receptive  intellect,  and  a  wonderful  memory.  His  first  lesson- 
book  was  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  and  so  rapidly  did  he  acquire  the  art 
of  reading,  that,  before  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  he  had  perused  with  greedy 
interest  such  books  as  the  PilgrirrCB  Progress^  Alison's  Vcnfage  Round  the 
World,  and  many  others.  Meanwhile,  his  father's  worldly  circumstances 
were  not  improving.  In  consequence  of  losses  sustained  in  the  famine  years 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  little  farm 
and  remove  to  Mikiathort,  where  he  obtained  employment  as  a  miller ;  but 
in  a  few  years  a  serious  injury  sustained  in  his  left  arm  disabled  him  even 
for  this,  and  the  main  support  of  the  family  devolving  upon  Andrew,  com- 
pelled the  latter  to  betake  himself  to  the  labours  of  the  loom,  at  which  he 
continued  till  his  twentieth  year.  The  young  lad  took  the  burden  on  himself 
bravely  and  with  heart  and  soul ;  but  when  at  times  his  willing  hands  could 
not  obtain  sufficiency  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  dulness  of  trade,  he  was 
occasionally  troubled  by  the  thought  that  he  and  those  dependent  on  him 
would  perish  from  want.  From  this  fear  he  was  at  length  delivered  by 
meditating  on  our  Lord's  words  in  Luke  xii.  22-32.  *  When  I  read  the 
closing  words,'  he  says,  '  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  flood  of  light  of  intense 
brilliancy  shone  all  around  me.  I  was  completely  dazzled,  and  burst  out 
into  copious  weeping.  The  fear  instantly  left  me,  and  I  was  never  again 
troubled  with  it.  That  32d  verse,  "  Fear  not,  little  flock ;  for  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,"  has  been  soMUow^in 
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my  recollection,  that  I  conld  never  venture  to  preach  on  it.'  Though 
characterized  from  his  boyhood  by  propriety  and  uprightness  of  conduct, 
so  that  he  had  never  once  been  chastised  or  even  rebuked  by  his  mother,  his 
beUef  was  that  it  was  not  until  his  eighteenth  year  that  he  experienced  the 
great  inward  change  by  which  he  passed  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
was  led  to  resolve  that  he  would  pause  in  his  work  each  forenoon,  and  read 
a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament.  He  began  at  the  Gospel  of  John,  and 
had  not  gone  over  more  than  five  or  six  chapters  when  the'  effect  was  most 
salutary.  He  saw  matters  in  a  new  light,  and  his  mind  became  deeply 
impressed  with  divine  things.  It  was  the  time  of  decision  on  the  Lord's 
side.  He  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year ;  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
he  was  welcomed,  at  his  own  request,  into  full  communion  in  the  Secession 
Church  at  Milnathort.  It  was  a  period  marked  by  all  the  freshness  and 
joy  of  first  love.  *  I  went  out,'  says  he,  *  to  the  fields  in  the  evenings,  and 
I  could  point  out  spots  where  I  think  I  realized  close  fellowship  with  God. 
Gladly  would  I  then  have  been  disembodied  and  gone  away  to  be  with 
the  Lord.  Oh  that  I  could  revive  now  the  warm  feelings  which  glowed 
in  my  heart  in  that  season,  which  I  do  trust  was  the  time  of  my  espousals 
to  Christ ! '  As  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the  family  begian  at  length 
slowly  to  improve,  the  labours  of  the  loom  were  intermingled  by  him  with 
earnest  efforts  at  self-education.  He  even  ventured  on  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language,  in  which,  with  much  self-help,  he  received  some  gnidance. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  one  so  decided  in  religion,  and 
with  the  dawning  consciousness  of  superior  mental  gifts,  should  be  led, 
soon  after  his  conversion,  and  braving  all  foreseen  dif&culties,  to  devote 
himself  to  systematic  study  with  a  view  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  accordingly  took  his  first  step  in  this  direction  by  entering 
as  a  student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  his  twentieth  year.  His 
college  studies  were  pursued  with  untiring  assiduity, — sometimes,  I  suspect, 
to  the  weariness  of  the  flesh  if  not  of  the  spirit,  —  and  his  career  was 
throughout  distinguished,  especially  in  the  departments  of  the  classics  and 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  for  he  was  stimulated  not  only  by  an 
almost  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  and  an  ambition  of  excellence,  bnt 
by  the  prospect  of  the  sacred  ofl5ce  for  which  no  discipline  or  equipment 
could  be  too  abundant  or  ample.  At  first  he  was  supported  in  his  winter 
session  by  returning  to  his  old  work  in  summer,  and  by  little  bequests  which 
came  to  him  more  than  once  by  most  unexpected  providences,  but  gradually 
his  support  was  obtained  by  means  of  more  congenial  tutorial  labours.  It  will 
not  surprise  you  to  be  told,  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  so  real  and  earnest 
in  his  religion,  that  he  was  the  means  of  leading  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  more 
than  one  of  the  members  of  the  families  in  which  he  laboured  as  a  tutor. 
And  when,  at  the  close  of  his  university  curriculum,  he  became  a  student  in 
the  Theological  Hall  of  his  Church  under  Dr.  Dick,  the  same  excellences 
shone  forth  in  him  there.  His  age,  his  already  eminent  piety,  his  well- 
stored  mind,  and  superior  natural  gifts,  gave  him  a  position  of  superiority 
and  influence  among  his  fellow-students  which  he  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. And  in  nothing  was  he  more  earnest  or  successful  than  in  imbuing 
his  young  brethren  with  an  active  interest  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Christian 
missions,  to  which  he  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  in  a  very  special 
manner  to  consecrate  his  life.  It  was  only  during  the  brief  annual  sessions 
of  the  Theological  Hall  that  Mr.  Somerville  lived  in  Glasgow;  his  other 
months  continued  to  be  spent  by  him  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  now  united 
to  his  labours  as  a  tutor  those  of  a  compiler  of  catechisms  for  Sabbath 
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schools,  for  he  was  employed  to  assist  Mr.  Gall  in  the  preparation  of  that 
excellent  series  of  catechisms  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  himself  also 
a  very  successful  Sabbath-school  teacher  and  trainer  of  teachers. 

There  were  especially  two  departments  in  which  the  assiduous  student  at 
this  period  made  himself  felt.  One  was  in  his  attendance  on  the  debates  of 
the  Dialectic  Society  in  the  university,  in  which  he  took  a  very  active  part, — 
some  men,  now  in  the  highest  places  on  the  judicial  bench,  acknowledging 
with  pleasant  recollection,  his  mastery  in  those  intellectual  conflicts ;  and  the 
other  was  his  frequenting  of  prayer-meetings,  in  the  recollection  of  which  holy 
men  who  have  grown  old  still  delight  to  tell  of  the  fervour  of  his  devotion 
and  the  rich  variety  of  his  Scripture  knowledge.  At  length  the  happy  event, 
to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  an  eagerness  which  increased 
as  he  approached  it,  arrived.  On  February  3,  1830,  he  was  licensed  by 
his  Presbytery  to  preach  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God ;  and  on 
November  9  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  pastorate 
in  the  United  Secession  congregation  in  Dumbarton,  to  which  he  had 
been  called  by  the  cordial  and  unanimous  vote  of  its  people.  His  own 
words  will  best  tell  us  of  the  becoming  spirit  with  which  he  undertook 
his  sacred  commission.  ^I  was  deeply  affected,  and  wept  copiously  as 
I  thought  of  the  awfully  responsible  office  I  was  then  assuming.  There 
is  no  office  on  earth  that  can  be  compared  in  solemnity  and  grandeur 
with  that  of  the  ministry  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  reconciliation.  For, 
whether  exercised  at  home  or  in  the  foreign  mission  field,  it  makes  men 
ambassadors  for  God,  and  sends  them  forth  as  Heaven's  plenipotentiaries 
to  call  sinners  to  repentance  and  to  preparation  for  the  great  day  of  the 
Lamb.* 

It  falls  to  be  noticed  at  this  point,  that  about  twelve  months  after  his 
settlement  in  Dumbarton,  Mr.  Somerville  was  united  in  marriage  to  her  who 
now  mourns  him  as  a  widow.  It  was  one  of  those  unions  which  mitigate 
the  sorrows  and  double  the  joys  of  both, — a  true  '  marriage  in  the  Lord/  in 
respect  to  which  death  itself  is  only  the  brief  interval  that  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  reunion  that  shall  be  blessed  and  everlasting. 

In  regard  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  Dumbarton,  nothing  could  be 
more  complete  than  the  plan  of  work  which  he  proposed  for  himself,  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  supplemented  and  supported  the  work  of  the  pulpit 
with  the  more  private  details  of  the  pastorate,  and  sought  to  develop  the 
Christian  life  of  his  people ;  and  he  succeeded  as  much  as  any  man  I  have 
known,  in  reducing  his  plan  to  action.  His  preaching  was  of  the  kind  which 
feeds  the  sonl, — ^the  fruit  of  rich  Scripture  knowledge,  living  experience,  and 
much  prayer, — and  was  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  intelli- 
gence and  piety  in  those  who  heard  him.  His  own  account  of  his  habits  as 
a  student  for  the  pulpit  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  It  was  only  after 
careful  study  that  he  proceeded  to  write  his  discourses,  which  he  did  fully. 
'  I  never,'  says  he,  *  spent  an  hour,  except  once,  in  seeking  for  a  text,  as  I 
had  generally  a  number  of  subjects  going  on  together  in  the  workshop  of 
the  brain.  I  had  the  faculty  of  studying  a  topic  for  a  time,  then  laying  it 
on  a  shelf  in  the  mind,  taking  it  down  a  week  or  a  month  afterwards,  and 
workmg  at  it  again  for  a  little,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I  had  more 
subjects  ready  on  the  anvil  than  I  required.' 

Not  satisfied  with  the  usual  routine  of  the  pastoral  life,  he  occasionally 
benefited  the  general  public  of  Dumbarton  and  of  the  Vale  of  Leveu 
generally,  with  courses  of  week-evening  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific 
subjects,  laying  open  to  them  the  various  riches  of  his  well-stored  mind. 
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And  while  he  kept  sensitiTely  aloof  from  the  arena  of  mere  political  faction, 
he  took  an  active  and  influential  part  in  helping  on  to  triumph  those  great 
struggles  which  mightily  appealed  to  the  common  justice  and  humanity  of 
the  nation,  deUvering  speeches  and  producing  pamphlets  on  such  subjects  as 
the  abohtion  of  slavery  and  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  so  as  to  win  the 
gratitude  and  command  the  approbation  of  the  great  leaders  of  public 
opinion. 

Still,  it  was  the  great  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry  that  gathered  into  it 
his  chief  energies  and  his  constant  prayers,  and  his  brethren  every  year  became 
increasingly  aUve  to  the  fact  that  he  was  ^  a  man  of  mark,'  and  hastening  to 
become  '  a  master  in  Israel/  While  their  estimate  of  his  power  and  excel- 
lence was  steadily  growing,  he  evidently  regarded  himself  with  sincere  self- 
depreciation.  He  thus  writes  of  himself  in  looking  back  upon  his  pastorate : — 
*  Ah  !  how  imperfect  do  these  services  appear  in  the  retrospect !  One  wishes 
that  he  were  permitted  to  begin  again  with  his  acquired  experience,  and  do 
the  services  anew,  when  he  imagines  that  he  would  discharge  them  with 
greater  zeal,  energy,  and  success.  But  this  cannot  be.  The  past  is  fixed, 
and  cannot  be  recalled.  It  has  also  thrown  its  influence  over  the  future,  and 
must  yet  be  met.  In  looking  to  that  future,  I  can  only  take  shelter  under 
that  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  bless  the  Lord 
for  having  put  me  into  the  ministry  and  for  any  good  that  I  was  enabled  to 
do.  I  had  pleasure  in  my  work.  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  did  not 
loiter  in  it.  I  sincerely  desired  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  my  people ;  and  therefore  I  do  venture  to  hope  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  blessed  Master,  all  my  shortcomings  will  be  forgiven, 
and  that  I  will  be  graciously  accepted  in  the  day  when  I  give  in  my  account/ 

For  fifteen  singularly  active  and  useful  years  Mr.  Somerville  continued  to 
fulfil  his  ministry  at  Dumbarton  in  the  spirit  and  manner  I  have  described. 
But  God  was  meanwhile  preparing  for  him  another  and  wider  sphere  of 
labour  and  influence,  which  comparatively  few  men  would  have  been  qualified 
to  occupy.  The  missions  of  the  United  Secession  Church  had  become  so 
varied  and  extensive,  as  to  make  it  unperatively  necessary  to  have  a  Home 
and  Foreign  Mission  Secretary  who  should  give  himself  wholly  to  the  work 
of  administration  and  correspondence,  and  Mr.  Somerville  was  appointed  by 
the  Synod  in  1845,  to  this  important  and  untried  ofi&ce.  Sorrowing  much  at 
parting  with  his  beloved  flock  at  Dumbarton,  he  obeyed  the  call  of  the 
people  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  this  required  his  removal  with  his  family  to 
Edinburgh.  It  was  then  that  I  was  brought  into  intimate  contact  and 
endeared  intercourse  with  him,  both  through  his  becoming  a  member  of 
Broughton  Place  Church,  and  my  being  associated  with  him  for  many  years 
at  the  Mission  Board.  Seldom,  I  am  convinced,  did  our  Church  receive  a  more 
precious  gift  from  heaven  than  in  its  first  mission  secretary.  From  his  early 
youth  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  unsurpassed  grandeur  of  the  Christian 
missionary  enterprise.  This  had  revealed  itself  to  his  fellow-students  in  the 
Theological  Hall.  His  first  sermon  as  an  ordained  minister  had  been  on  the 
text, '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.' 
His  first  gift,  when  he  received  his  first  stipend,  had  been  a  gift  to  missions. 
And  now  he  entered,  with  a  zeal  which  his  growing  personal  religion  has 
only  fanned  into  an  intenser  flame,  on  an  office  which  was  to  illustrate  his 
singular  gifts,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  his  sacred  passion. 

His  qualifications  as  mission  secretary  were  singularly  great  and  various. 
In  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  his 
perfect  order,  his  thorough  preparation  of  his  subjects  for  deliberation,  and 
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his  entire  mastery  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  every  missionary 
and  mission  field.  He  made  it  his  bnsiness  to  have  thoronghly  considered 
every  subject,  and  to  be  ready  with  all  necessary  information  and  suggestions 
whenever  the  Council  on  Missions  met.  Then,  by  his  sermons  and  speeches 
deh'vered  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, — many  of  them  after  an  interval  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  being  remembered  by  those  who  heard  them  for  their 
eloquence  and  information, — he  carried  the  fire  with  him  everywhere,  and 
often  gave  a  new  impulse  to  local  effort,  which  has  not  even  yet  spent  its 
force.  I  ^.Imost  incline  to  place  his  editing  of  the  Missionary  Record^  in  the 
style  and  manner  in  which  he  did  it,  as  among  his  most  efficient  services  in 
the  sacred  cause.  Every  monthly  number  contained  a  short  original  paper 
on  some  aspect  of  the  subject ;  these  were  read  with  avidity  wherever  the 
Becord  came,  and  often  fell  upon  the  heart  of  the  whole  Church  like  a  dew 
from  the  Lord.  Few  men  know  the  labour  and  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  he  carried  on  his  correspondence  with  the  missionaries,  the  generosity 
with  which  he  appreciated  excellence  and  encouraged  honest  effort,  the  loving 
faithfulness  with  which  he  hinted  at  faults,  or  the  manly  chivalry  with  which 
he  stood  in  the  breach  and  defended  absent  brethren  when  they  were  assailed. 
Our  missionary  growth  and  success  have  been  the  distinguishing  glory  of 
our  Church  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  in 
exaggerated  terms  to  hoii^  large  an  extent  our  departed  friend  was  God's 
instrument  in  stimulating  and  developing  our  missionary  life. 

One  important  mission  field  after  another  was  taken  up,  such  as  those  to 
India  and  China,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  the  work  of  the 
Home  Secretariate  to  other  and  worthy  hands;  and  when,  in  1868,  after  a 
service  of  three-and-twenty  years.  Dr.  Somerville  found  himself  constrained 
to  resign  into  the  hands  of  the  Synod  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  which 
he  had  so  nobly  filled,  the  number  of  its  paid  agents  in  foreign  fields  had 
increased  to  170,  and  the  home  and  foreign  missionary  inconae  of  the  Church 
had  grown  from  £5961  to  £34,508  a  year.  Thirteen  years  before  his  re- 
tirement, the  Status  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  appreciating  at  their 
real  worth  his  high  merits  as  a  theologian,  had  conferred  on  him,  unsolicited, 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  that  Dr.  Somerville,  amid  the  universal 
regret  and  respect  of  the  Church,  resigned  his  secretaryship,^the  conscious- 
ness of  decaying  strength  called  to  the  discharge  of  constantly  increasing 
work  and  watchfulness,  making  him  feel  that  the  time  for  doing  this  had 
come. 

You  know  that  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  compara- 
tive quietness,  though  not  m  inaction,  partly  at  Innerleithen  with  his  son 
and  grandchildren,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Dollar  among  those  beautiful 
Ochils  where  his  ancestors  for  many  generations  had  lived  holy  lives.  For 
several  years  after  his  retirement,  he  delivered,  by  appointment  of  the  Synod, 
a  course  of  lectures  '  On  Missions  and  Evangelism,'  to  the  students  of  the 
Theological  Hall.  They  were  afterwards  published,  and  by  their  ripeness 
of  thought,  ingenuity  of  argument,  frequent  eloquence,  and  holy  fervour, 
more  than  justified  his  call  to  this  congenial  service.  Wherever  he  lived 
he  was  appreciated  and  honoured,  and  his  ministrations  sought  after  and 
relished  by  ministers  and  people  of  all  communions,  of  which  more  than 
one  public  testimonial  presented  to  him  after  his  retirement  gave  evidence 
and  expression.  It  was  exactly  five  weeks  before  his  death  that  I  spent 
some  hours  with  him  in  Dollar,  little  thinking  that  our  interview  was  to  be 
the  last  on  earth.    He  was  then  in  unimpaired  mental  vigour,  bright  iu 
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aspect,  and  glad  in  spirit  with  a  gladness  that  had  its  chief  source  in  heaven. 
Yon  know  the  rest :  a  chill,  an  illness  of  ten  days  in  which  the  issue  seemed 
uncertain,  then  the  sinking  of  strength,  and  the  good  man  and  faithful 
servant,  surrounded  by  those  he  loved  the  best,  falling  asleep  in  Jesus.  His 
dying  words  were  few,  but  precious  and  characteristic : — '  I  am  resting  in 
Jesus,  whom  I  have  swved  from  my  youth.' 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  after  this  biographical  notice  of  my  departed 
friend,  that  I  should  say  much  in  the  way  of  expressing  a  general  estimate 
of  his  character. 

Intellectaally,  Dr.  Somerville  was  a  man  of  very  remarkable  mental 
powers  and  gifts,  as  those  who  knew  him  best  saw  the  most  clearly.  He 
had  a  singular  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  for  arranging  it  in  his 
mind  and  reproducing  it  in  an  interesting  form.  Beyond  the  province  of 
theology,  in  which  it  was  his  duty  to  be  well  informed,  he  knew  much  on 
many  subjects,  such  as  astronomy^  political  economy,  mental  philosophy, 
ethical  science,  and  history.  His  knowledge  of  the  geographical  features  of 
some  countries  was  so  minute  and  accurate,  that  those  who  heard  him  con- 
verse about  them  had  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  had  not  actually 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  scenes  and  places  which  he  described  with  so  much 
vivid  minuteness  and  freshness  of  colouring. 

Then  he  had  a  striking  originality  and  skill  in  his  handling  of  a  subject. 
I  have  many  a  time  noticed  that,  after  a  number  of  men  had  spoken  on  a 
topic  and  apparently  exhausted  it,  so  that  further  remark  was  only  likely 
to  be  repetition,  he  would  succeed  in  shedding  a  freshness  around  it  and 
in  presenting  it  in  new  and  unexpected  lights  which  surprised  and  delighted 
his  hearers.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  and 
treatment  of  a  subject,  it  was  not  easy  to  come  after  him :  he  had  looked  at 
it  on  all  sides  and  left  nothing  unsaid.  I  remember  that  when  we  were 
engaged  in  selecting  a  sphere  for  our  Indian  missions,  he  produced  a  paper 
of  marvellous  elaboration,  full  of  information  on  all  the  existing  missions 
to  India,  and  presenting  the  claims  of  Kajpootana  with  such  an  array  of 
fact  and  argument,  as  left  the  Board  no  choice  but  unanimously  to  agree. 

Looked  at  in  his  religious  life  and  character,  I  may  say  that  I  never  knew 
a  man  that  was  more  remarkable  for  bis  habitual  study  of  the  divine  word 
and  prayer.  The  Bible  was  his  constant  companion,  and  prayer  was  the 
atmosphere  in  which  his  soul  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being.  One 
effect  of  this  was  to  make  him  look  at  all  events  in  a  Bible  light,  as  a  part 
of  the  loving  administration  of  Christ,  and  therefore  as  best,  and  best  for 
him.  It  was  this  which  made  him  submit  with  so  much  meekness  to  a  sac- 
cession  of  sore  family  bereavements.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  affection 
towards  his  children;  and  while  he  could  have  borne  the  loss  of  worldly 
goods  with  comparative  equanimity  and  indifference,  it  was  to  a  nature  like 
his  a  terrible  wrench  to  part  with  those  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  sool. 
But  his  living  faith  in  the  mediatorial  reign  of  his  Redeemer  made  him 
submit  without  a  complaint.  He  had  five  children ;  three  of  them  died  many 
years  before  him  in  India,  all  of  them  in  mature  life,  and  adorned  with  holy 
as  well  as  personal  beauty ; — and  yet  with  what  supernatural  meekness  did 
he  yield  them  up  when  Christ  said  to  them,  ^  Come  up  hither.' 

He  was  a  singularly  unworldly  man, — ^perhaps  even  too  indifferent  in  some 
things  to  the  conventionalities  of  life,  and  careless  about  matters  to  which 
so  many  attach  a  disproportionate  value.  But  in  regard  to  the  world's 
wealth  he  was  serenely  unanxious.  When  he  became  minister  of  Dumbar- 
ton, he  never  asked  what  his  stipend  was  to  be,  and  only  came  to  know  it 
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when  the  first  moiety  of  his  salary  was  put  into  his  hands.  And  when 
the  Synod  appointed  him  a  retiring  allowance  beyond  his  expectations  or 
his  wishes,  though  certainly  not  beyond  his  deserts,  he  regnlarly  paid  back 
from  it  £100  a  year  into  the  Mission  Fund. 

He  was  one  of  the  truest  and  best  of  friends.  If  you  had  a  sorrow,  he 
was  the  man  to  whom  you  were  drawn  for  comfort ;  if  you  needed  adyice, 
he  would  give  it,  not  according  to  what  he  might  guess  to  be  your  wishes, 
bat  accoi^g  to  what,  after  looking  at  the  whole  matter  with  his  calmly 
judicial  mind  on  all  sides,  he  believed  to  be  your  duty  and  your  true  inte- 
rest. I  have  known  him,  on  an  occasion  of  angry  debate  and  bitter  re- 
crimination, stand  between  a  brother  who  had  no  debating  powers  and  the 
storm  that  was  raging  against  him,  receiving  a  good  deal  of  its  fury  upon 
himself,  and  never  resting  until  by  his  force  of  argument  and  equal  force  of 
character  he  had  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 

He  had  no  envy  or  grudging  at  the  good  estate  of  others.  He  believed  in 
the  diversity  of  gifts  in  the  Church  and  in  the  wisdom  of  this  diversity,  and 
was  far  more  anxious  to  be  faithful  in  the  use  of  his  own  talents  than  eager 
to  outshine  and  eclipse  any  of  those  around  him.  It  has  been  truly  said  of 
him,  in  his  simple  manliness  and  independence,  that  he  was  neither  a  man- 
worshipper  nor  a  man-pleaser. 

And  yet,  though  stamped  by  a  character  of  manly  independence,  he  was 
habitually  a  man  of  peace.  He  had  great  command  of  his  temper,  was  slow 
to  take  offence,  reluctant  to  quarrel  with  others,  and  very  ready  to  be  recon- 
ciled. It  was  one  of  the  many  wise  rules  by  which  he  regulated  his  life, 
never  to  answer  a  letter  that  had  provoked  him,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
irritation,  but  always  to  lay  it  aside  until  his  feelings  were  calmed  and  his 
judgment  clear. 

And  he  is  gone — ^gone  where  his  heart  had  long  been ;  his  eyes  have  seen 
the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  beheld  the  land  that  is  afar  off;  he  has  joined  in 
the  song  of  heaven.  Mysteries  that  perplexed  him  have  already  been  solved 
to  his  inquiring  intellect;  and,  amid  the  knowledge  and  the  blessedness,  the 
glory  and  the  honour  to  which  his  departure  has  introduced  him,  he  knows 
how  true  those  words  are  to  every  believer,  that  '  death  is  yours.' 


ROBERT  RAIKES.* 


It  is  remarkable  how  slow  the  professors  of  Christianity  have  been  to 
work  out  the  plans  and  possibilities  contained  in  its  principles.  Its  great 
Founder  took  little  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  He  entrusted 
the  most  impulsive  and  warm-hearted  of  His  apostles  with  the  command, 
^  Feed  my  lambs ; '  and  He  threw  a  sacred  halo  round  the  season  of  child- 
hood by  saying,  *  Unless  ye  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little  children, 
ye  can  in  no  wise  enter  therein.'  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  little 
children  have  been  sadly  neglected  and  thrust  aside.  Travellers  in  heathen 
countries  tell  how  careful  and  diligent  savages  are  in  training  the  young 
of  their  tribes.  Their  great  care  is  to  treat  them  so  that  they  may  bear 
pain  and  hardships  of  all  kinds  unflinchingly,  and  they  take  their  measures 
accordingly.  Have  we  in  these  civilised  lands  always  had  one  aim  before  us, 
and  striven  for  it  with  equal  care? 

Ton  have  sat  on  the  seashore  on  a  beautiful  summer  day,  and  seen  the 
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waves  come  rolting  in,  shining  with  the  brightness  of  the  reflected  snn ;  hat 
thej  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  broke  on  the  beach,  and  as  they  mingled 
with  the  sand  the  glancmg  brightness  vanished,  and  they  became  dark,  and 
dim,  and  dirty.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  something  like  this  with  children. 
They  come  with  the  sweet  innocence  of  infancy  among  ns,  bnt  they  are  per- 
mitted to  soil  themselves  in  contact  with  low  and  sordid  and  grovelling 
snrronndings,  till  they  come  to  be  bat  a  part  of  the  dismal  mass  of  pollntioa 
aronnd  them.  It  is  sad  when  there  is  a  lack  of  those  things  which  are 
necessary  for  the  body,  bnt  that  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  is  emphatic- 
ally not  good.  How  disastrous  and  deadly  it  is,  we  may  learn  from  the 
words  of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning :  *  My  people  perish  for 
lack  of  knowledge.' 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  world's  history,  as  far 
as  children  are  concerned,  was  the  invention,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of 
Sabbath  schools.  Even  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  secular  education, 
great  as  that  boon  is,  pales  before  this,  as,  although  rich  with  all  the 
treasures  of  earthly  knowledge,  still,  without  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  that  maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  we  would  be  poor  indeed. 

Among  the  foremost  in  connection  with  this  great  enterprise  stands  the 
name  of  Robert  Raikes.  He  was  not,  indeed,  the  originator  of  Sabbath 
schools,  for  we  hear  of  them  being  in  existence  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  in  this  country,  about  a  hundred  years  after,  they  cropped  np 
here  and  there,  under  the  care  of  men  and  women  whose  names  are  not 
known  to  fame,  but  whose  record  doubtless  is  on  high.  But  it  was  he  who 
brought  them  prominently  before  the  public,  and  gave  them  a  standiog  they 
had  not  previously  had. 

Mr.  Raikes  seems  to  have  been  of  those  favoured  ones  who  are  entrusted 
with  five  talents,  and  of  those  still  more  favoured  ones  who  are  granted 
grace  and  wisdom  to  put  their  talents  out  to  usury.  His  position  was  in 
that  middle  class  so  much  valued  by  Agur  of  old,  when  he  prayed  that  he 
might  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  His  father  and  mother  were  people 
of  great  moral  and  mental  worth  and  excellence,  and  he  was  educated  for 
and  filled  a  post  of  much  influence  and  usefulness  as  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Gloucester  Journal^  which  his  father  had  begun  in  1722,  and  which, 
along  with  an  extensive  printing  and  publishing  business,  he  left,  at  his 
death  in  1757,  to  his  son  Robert,  although  he  was  but  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  having  been  born  in  1735.  Even  in  its  early  days  the  Gloucester 
Journal  had  a  large  circulation,  a  curious  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  numbers.  It  is  worth  extracting : — ^  A  demure  old  farmer 
applied  to  the  printer  of  the  Gloucester  Journal^  and  with  great  gravity  of 
face  told  him  that  he  feared  the  meahnen  and  bakers  seldom  read  their 
Bibles,  but  as  he  knew  they  always  read  the  newspapers,  he  desired  a 
comer  of  his  paper  for  the  following  texts :  ^^  Just  balances,  just  weights, 
a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  hin  shall  ye  have "  (Lev.  xix.  36).  ^^  Divers 
weights  and  divers  measures,  both  of  them  are  alike  abomination  to  the 
Lord"  (Pro V.  XX.  10).' 

As  a  business  man,  Robert  Raikes  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his 
sagacity,  independence,  and  integrity.  No  doubt,  had  he  merely  attended 
to  his  business,  he  would  have  done  well  for  himself  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  and  men  would  have  praised  him,  but  that  would  have  been  but  a 
poor  life  compared  with  the  bright  and  beneficent  career  in  which  he  was 
the  honoured  instrument  of  rescuing  many  from  infamy  here,  and  giving 
them  the  hope  of  a  better  life  hereafter.    To  clothe  oursfh^^^urple  and 
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fine  linen  and  fare  snmptuonsly  every  day,  whUe  neglecting  the  beggar  at 
oor  gates,  is  a  hnmble  kind  of  life  even  while  it  lasts,  and  the  end  we  know 
is  very  awfuL 

Mr.  Raikes  did  not  long  need  to  ask, '  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  He  found 
him  very  near  indeed,  and  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition. 

liooking  back  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  we  are  appalled  by  the 
deplorable  condition  of  ignorance  and  crime  and  misery  in  which  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  the  country  was  sunk ;  and  the  state  ef  the  jails, 
into  which  the  dregs  of  the  population  drifted,  was  fearful.  Gloucester  jail 
was  no  exception.  The  prisoners  were  mixed  together,  and  crowded  and 
starved  till  the  prison  was  more  like  Pandemonium  than  any  place  on  earth. 
Certainly  no  man  cared  either  for  their  souls  or  their  bodies.  When  Mr. 
Raikes  saw  this,  he  had  compassion  upon  them.  First,  he  seems  to  have  set 
about  helping  them  by  appealing  to  the  public,  through  his  newspaper, 
in  their  behalf.  He  thus  got  contributions,  which  he  himself  distributed 
among  the  most  needy.  But,  as  Mr.  Gregory  tells  us, '  Raikes  did  not 
content  himself  with  relieving  the  temporal  necessities  of  the  prisoners; 
he  cared  also  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  wants.  Frequently  mixing 
among  them,  he  endeavoured  to  awaken  within  them  aspirations  towards 
a  better  life.  To  those  who  were  able  to  read  he  supplied  good  books,  and 
he  encouraged  them  by  precept  and  example  to  instruct  their  less  favoured 
fellow-prisoners.  For  all  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work  he  endeavoured 
to  find  some  occupation,  and  he  ever  strove  to  inculcate  among  them  the 
Christian  principle  of  kindness  one  towards  the  other.'  And  what  success 
crowned  his  efforts,  we  may  learn  from  one  who  termed  him  the  '  father  of 
the  poor.' 

*  It  may  more  easily  be  conceived  than  expressed  what  that  benevolent 
heart  must  have  felt  (and  this  pleasure  he  has  often  received)  when  he  has 
heafd  the  prisoner  thank  God  that,  by  being  detected  in  his  crimes,  appre- 
hended, and  imprisoned,  he  has  had  opportunities  afforded  him  of  learning 
that  good  which  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  never  known  in  his 
whole  life.' 

By  and  by,  through  the  efforts  of  Howard  and  Sir  George  Paul,  Raikes 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  old  prison  superseded  by  a  new  and 
greatly  improved  one,  where,  former  abuses  being  done  away,  the  prisoners 
had  at  least  a  fair  chance  of  being  reclaimed  and  reformed,  which  should 
undoubtedly  be  the  main  object  of  all  discipline. 

But  it  is  pre-eminently  in  connection  with  Sunday  schools  that  Mr. 
Raikes'  name  still  lives  among  us.  Indeed,  the  editor  of  a  periodical  (the 
Gentlemfm^s  Magazine)^  in  printing  a  letter  of  his  on  this  subject,  says,  '  It 
is  with  pleasure  we  give  place  to  this  benevolent  plan,  which  promises  fair 
to  transmit  the  name  of  Mr.  Raikes  to  latest  postwity.'  No  doubt  what 
he  saw  in  the  jails  must  have  impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that 
ignorance  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of  the  doleful  crime  and 
misery  which  he  witnessed.  He  tells  of  one  young  man  in  the  jail  who 
'  had  never  received  the  smallest  instruction.  He  had  never  offered  up  a 
prayer  to  his  Creator.  He  said  he  knew  not  how  to  pray.  He  was  totally 
devoid  of  all  sense  of  a  future  state.'  This  man  was  executed  for  house- 
breaking. Had  there  been  any  one  to  care  for  his  early  training,  how 
different  his  fate  might  have  been  1  And  he  was  but  the  representative  of 
hundreds.  What  could  be  done  to  stem  the  torrent  of  savagery!  In  a 
letter  to  a  correspondent  interested  in  Sabbath  schools,  Mr.  Raikes  gives 
a  simple  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  led  to  begin  active  operations 
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in  this  way: — ^The  beginniiig  of  this  scheme  was  entirely  owing  to 
accident.  Some  business  leading  me  one  morning  into  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  where  the  lowest  of  the  people  (who  are  principally  employed  in  the 
pin  manufactory)  chiefly  reside,  I  was  struck  with  concern  at  seeing  a  groap 
of  children,  wretchedly  ragged,  at  play  in  the  streets.  I  asked  an  inhabitant 
whether  those  children  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  town,  and  lamented 
their  misery  and  idleness.  ^^Ah!  sir,"  said  the  woman  to  whom  I  was 
speaking,  '^  could  you  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  town  on  a  Sunday, 
you  would  be  shocked  indeed ;  for  then  the  street  is  filled  with  multitudes 
of  these  wretches,  who,  released  that  day  from  employment,  spend  their 
time  in  noise  and  riot,  playing  at  ^  chuck,'  and  cursing  and  swearing  in  a 
manner  so  horrid  as  to  convey  to  any  serious  mind  an  idea  of  bell  rather 
than  of  any  other  place.  We  have  a  worthy  clergyman,"  said  she,  '*  curate 
of  our  parish,  who  has  put  some  of  them  to  school ;  but  upon  the  Sabbath 
they  are  all  given  up  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  without  restraint,  as 
their  parents,  totally  abandoned  themselves,  have  no  idea  of  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  their  children  principles  to  which  they  themselves  are  entire 
strangers." 

^  This  conversation  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be  at  least  a  harmless 
attempt,  if  it  were  productive  of  no  good,  should  some  little  plan  be  formed 
to  check  the  deplorable  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  I  then  inquired  of  the 
woman  if  there  were  any  decent,  well-disposed  women  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  kept  schools  for  teaching  to  read.  I  presently  was  directed  to  four. 
To  these  I  applied,  and  made  an  agreement  with  them  to  receive  as  many 
children  as  I  should  send  upon  the  Sunday,  whom  they  were  to  instruct  in 
reading  and  in  the  Church  Catechism.  For  this  I  engaged  to  pay  them 
each  a  shilling  for  their  day's  employment.  The  women  seemed  pleased 
with  the  proposal.  I  then  waited  on  the  clergyman  before  mentioned,  and 
imparted  to  him  my  plan.  He  was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  idea,  that  he 
engaged  to  lend  his  assistance  by  going  round  to  the  schools  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  to  examine  the  progress  that  was  made,  and  to  enforce  order  and 
decorum  among  such  a  set  of  little  heathens.' 

Such  was  the  beginning.  Who, shall  tell  the  end?  Only  the  day  ^hall 
fully  declare  it.  Years  afterwards,  however,  Mr.  Raikes  had  many  pleasing 
proofs  that  the  seed  sown  was  not  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  that  could 
not  be  gathered  up  again.  One  very  striking  story  illustratmg  tbis  may 
be  given.  The  writer  of  it  tells  that  '  he  once  voyaged  home  from  the 
West  Indies  in  a  ship,  on  board  of  which  were  a  notoriously  wicked  sailor 
and  a  cabin-boy,  who  had  received  instruction  in  one  of  Raikes'  Gloucester 
schools.  The  boy's  name  was  Pelham,  but  among  the  crew  he  was  known 
as  "  Jack  Raikes."  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  sailor  was  struck 
down  with  fever,  and,  as  he  daily  grew  worse,  it  was  feared  that  he^would 
die  unrepentant  and  without  hope.  "Jack  Raikes,"  however,  obtained 
leave  to  nurse  him.  He  watched  over  him  with  womanly  tenderness,  told 
him  of  the  Saviour  he  had  learned  about  at  school,  and  prayed  with  him 
constantly  and  earnestly  for  salvation  in  the  Saviour's  name.  After  a  while 
the  hard  heart  melted,  and  bitterly  were  the  sins  of  a  past  misspent  life 
deplored.  Then  came  to  this  poor  seaman,  in  quick  succession,  the  blessed 
consciousness  of  the  Saviour's  forgiving  love,  and  a  triumphant  entrance 
into  God's  kingdom  of  glory.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  storm  came  on. 
The  stout  ship,  while  nearing  her  destination,  was  driven  far  out  of  her 
course.  With  relentless  fury  the  tempest  hurried  her  to  destruction  on  a 
sunken  rock  off  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  sailors,  as  a  last 
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chance,  took  to  the  boats.  The  boat  in  which  ^^Jack  Raikes*'  found  a 
place  was  soon  overturned  by  the  angry  waves,  and  next  morning  his  body 
was  among  the  number  of  those  that  strewed  the  neighbouring  shore.'  The 
writer  of  the  narrative,  who  got  safely  to  land  with  a  spar  to  which  he  had 
lashed  himself,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  poor  Jack,  as  he  saw  him 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  village  alehouse,  where,  with  the  victims  of  the 
wreck,  he  had  been  carried :  ^  His  countenance  wore  a  sweet  and  heavenly 
expression,  and,  stooping  down,  I  robbed  his  bare  head  of  a  little  lock  of 
auburn  hair  that  lay  upon  his  temple.  His  effects — alas !  how  poor,  and 
yet  how  rich — were  spread  upon  the  table  in  the  room,  and  consisted  of 
a  little  leather  purse,  in  which  were  a  well-kept  half-crown  and  a  solitary 
sixpence.  His  Bible,  ^hich  he  had  ever  counted  his  chief  riches,  and  from 
which  he  had  derived  treasures  of  wisdom,  was  placed  by  his  side.  I  took 
it  up,  and  observed  engraved  on  its  clasps  of  brass  these  words :  "  The  gift 
of  Robert  Raikes  to  J.  R.  Pelham."  «  Oh  I  Raikes,"  thought  I,  "  this  is 
one  gem  of  purest  light  indeed ;  still,  it  is  but  obo  of  the  many  thousand 
gems  which  shall  encircle  thy  radiant  head  in  that  day  when  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  shall  make  up  His  jewels." ' 

In  consequence  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  Gloucester,  a  very  marked 
change  was  soon  observed  in  the  juvenile  population.  Mr.  Raikes  gives  the 
following  statement  about  this  : — ^  The  good  effects  of  the  Sunday  schools 
established  in  this  city  are  instanced  in  the  account  given  by  the  principal 
persons  in  the  pia  and  sack  manufactories.  Great  reformation  has  taken 
place  among  the  multitudes  whom  they  employ.  From  being  idle,  un- 
governable, profligate,  and  filthy  in  the  extreme,  they  say  the  boys  and  girls 
are  become  not  only  more  cleanly  and  decent  in  their  appearance,  but  are 
greatly  humanized  in  their  manners, — more  orderly,  tractable,  and  attentive 
to  business,  and  of  coarse  more  serviceable  than  they  ever  expected  to  find 
them.  Cursing  and  swearing,  and  other  vile  expressions,  which  used  to 
form  the  sum  of  their  conversation,  are  now  very  rarely  heard  among  them.' 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Raikes  commence  schools  himself  in  Gloucester,  but  by 
his  journal  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  them  to  the  notice  of  good  men 
and  women  throughout  the  whole  nation,  who  recognised  their  value  and 
sought  to  lend  their  aid.  But  few  took  exception  to  them.  While  Mr. 
Raikes  himself,  at  the  commencement  of  the  movement,  spoke  of  it  modestly 
as  '  an  experiment  harmless  and  innocent,  however  fruitless  it  might  prove 
in  its  effects,'  Adam  Smith,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^ 
no  mean  authority  on  such  a  subject,  said,  ^  No  plan  has  promised  to  effect 
a  change  of  manners  with  equal  ease  and  simphcity  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.'  Cowper,  the  poet,  said  that '  he  knew  no  nobler  means  by  which 
a  reformation  of  the  lower  classes  could  be  effected.'  John  Wesley,  although 
one  would  have  expected  differently,  is  amusingly  cautious  in  his  welcome. 
He  said,  ^  I  find  these  schools  springing  up  wherever  I  go.  Perhaps  God 
may  have  a  deeper  end  therein  than  men  are  aware  of.  Who  knows  but 
some  of  these  schools  may  become  nurseries  for  Christians ! '  By  and  by, 
however,  he  became  warmer  in  their  praise,  saying  he  believed  ^  these  schools 
vould  be  one  great  means  of  reviving  religion  throughout*  the  kingdom.  I 
wonder  Satan  has  not  sent  out  some  able  champion  against  them.'  Then 
afterwards :  ^  I  verily  think  these  schools  are  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
charity  which  have  been  set  on  foot  in  England  since  the  time  of  WilUam 
the  Conqueror.' 

Indeed,  the  movement  commended  itself  to  high  and  low.  Many  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England  gave  it  their  hearty  appwjval,  and 
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commended  it  in  their  charges  to  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses ;  and  the  Queen 
herself,  when  Mr,  Kaikes  was  visiting  some  relations  at  Windsor,  sent  for 
him,  and  inquired '  by  what  accident  a  thought  which  promised  so  ranch 
benefit  to  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  the  institution  of  Sunday  schools, 
was  suggested  to  his  mind,  and  what  effects  were  observable  in  consequence 
on  the  manners  of  the  poor.'  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Raikes  makes  no 
allusion  to  this  in  his  Journal^  but  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  part  of  a 
private  letter  of  his  about  it : — '  At  Windsor,  the  ladies  of  fashion  pass  their 
Sundays  in  teaching  the  poorest  children.  The  Queen  sent  for' me  the  other 
day  to  give  Her  Majesty  an  account  of  the  effects  observable  on  the  manners 
of  the  poor,  and  Her  Majesty  most  graciously  said  that  she  envied  those 
who  had  the  power  of  doing  good  by  thus  personally  promoting  the  welfare 
of  society,  in  giving  instruction  and  morality  to  the  general  mass  of  the 
common  people,  a  pleasure  from  which  by  her  position  she  was  debarred. 
Were  this  known  to  the  ladies  of  the  British  nation,  it  would  serve  to 
animate  them  with  zeal  to  follow  in  the  example  which  the  Queen  is  so 
desirous  to  set  before  them.  You  may  mention  it  to  the  ladies  of  Ross, 
who  will  not  then,  perhaps,  be  above  noticing  the  children  of  their  poor 
neighbours,  if  they  are  present.'  No  doubt,  where  the  word  of  a  king  is, 
there  is  power,  and  it  is  well  when  the  example  of  a  queen  is  on  the  right 
side ;  but  doubtless  Mr.  Raikes  knew  that  we  need  a  higher  inspiration  than 
either,  for  the  humble  but  very  exalted  work  of  Sabbath  school  teaching. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Raikes  met  with  such  success, — he  took  real  pleasure 
in  the  work.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Fox,  a  noble  coadjutor,  and  at  whose 
suggestion  the  'Society  for  the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain '.  was  formed,  he  says, 
*  What  a  wide  and  extensive  field  of  rational  enjoyment  opens  to  our  view, 
could  we  allow  the  improvement  of  human  nature  to  become  a  source  of 
pleasure  I  Instead  of  training  horses  to  the  course,  and  viewing  with  delight 
their  exertions  at  Newmarket,  let  our  men  of  fortune  turn  their  eyes  to  an 
exhibition  like  that  at  Colchester.  Impart  to  them  a  small  portion  of  the 
solid  enjoyment  which  a  mind  like  yours  must  receive  from  the  glorious 
sight, — children  more  neglected  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  now  taught  to 
relish  the  comforts  of  decency  and  good  order,  and  to  know  that  their  own 
happiness  greatly  depends  upon  promoting  the  happiness  of  others.  When 
the  community  begins  to  reap  the  effect  of  these  principles,  let  us  hope  that 
the  nation  will  manifest  to  the  world  the  blessed  effects  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  Christianity.  The  great  reformations  of  past  times  have  been 
only  removing  obstructions  from  our  way.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is 
approaching  when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."  The  number  of  children  admitted  into  a  state  of 
culture  in  this  short  period  seems  to  me  little  less  miraculous  than  the 
draught  of  fishes,  and  would  incline  us  to  think  that  the  prophecy  above 
quoted  is  advancing  to  its  completion.  Some  French  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  were  with  me  last  week,  and  were  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  probable  effects  of  this  scheme  of  ciyilisation, 
that  they  have  taken  all  the  pieces  I  have  printed  on  the  subject,  and  intend 
proposing  establishments  of  a  similar  nature  in  some  of  their  parishes  in  the 
provinces,  by  way  of  experiment.' 

It  must  seem  to  most  that  the  practice,  begun  possibly  at  first  of  necessity, 
of  paying  the  teachers  of  Sunday  schools  was  a  great  drawback,  so  that 
so  far,  it  was  rather  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  their  history  when  sufficient 
funds  were  not  forthcoming,  which  led  to  the  idea  of  teaching  *  aU  for  lore 
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and  nothing  for  reward.*  Tliis,  I  suppose,  has  always  been  the  habit 
amongst  ourselves  in  Scotland,  where,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Gregory, '  though 
a  Presbyterian  minister  had  a  Sabbath  school  in  his  own  house  as  early  as 
1756,  Sunday  teaching  as  a  system  sprang  from  the  efforts  of  Robert 
Raikes.  In  1795,  under  the  auspices  of  an  unsectarian  association  called 
the  ^^  Edinburgh  Gratis  Sabbath  School  Society,*'  a  school  was  opened  at 
Portsbargh,  and  by  1812  the  society  had  under  its  care  forty-four  schools 
and  2200  children.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  Sunday  schools  had  to 
contend  against  considerable  opposition  from  both  Church  and  State.  The 
Assembly  of  the  Scottish  National  Church  condemned  in  severe  terms  the 
nnanthorized  instructions  of  lay  teachers,  and  some  of  the  teachers  were 
threatened  with  legal  proceedings  for  violating  the  statutes  by  which 
teachers  of  religion  were  compelled  to  obtain  a  licence  and  take  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  Government.  Some  ministers  stated  from  the  pulpit  that 
Sabbath  school  teaching  was  a  breach  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
others  threatened  to  exclude  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  all  parents 
who  sent  their  children  to  the  Sabbath  schools.  From  some  parts  of 
Aberdeenshire,  Sunday  school  teachers  were  marched  into  the  city  of 
Aberdeen,  under  the  charge  of  constables,  to  account  before  the  magistrates 
for  their  presumption.  But  all  the  opposition  came  to  nought.  The  civil 
aathorities,  on  learning  the  nature  of  the  new  institutions,  wished  the 
teachers  God-speed,  and  Church  dignitaries  soon  became  warm  patrons  of 
the  schools  which  at  first  they  condemned.  Those  very  religious  bodies 
which  passed  resolutions  against  Sunday  schools,  now  have  annual  statistical 
returns  of  their  operations.'  In  Ireland,  too,  and  America,  their  progress 
has  been  triumphant ;  and  indeed,  now,  wherever  the  missionary  goes,  the 
Sabbath  school  goes  with  him  as  a  mighty  factor  in  his  great  enterprise. 
Who  does  not  sympathize  with  Raikes  in  his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  happy 
inspiration  which  led  him  to  think  of  beginning  his  first  Sabbath  school? 
Id  this  connection  a  beautiful  incident  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gregory. 
Joseph  Lancaster,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  as  an  earnest  advocate  of 
education,  came  to  visit  Mr.  Raikes,  and  made  many  inquiries  about  the 
Sabbath  school  system.  Taking  hun  through  Gloucester  to  the  back  street 
where  the  first  Sabbath  school  had  met,  he  stopped,  and  with  the  words,  ^  Pause 
here  1 '  he  uncorered  his  head,  closed  his  eyes,  and  engaged  for  a  moment  in 
silent  prayer.  Then,  turning  towards  his  friend,  while  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  he  said,  ^  This  is  the  spot  on  which  I  stood  when  I  saw  the 
destitution  of  the  children  and  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  As  I  asked,  ^^Can  nothing  be  done?'*  a  voice 
answered,  "  Try.**  I  did  try,  and  see  what  God  has  wrought.  I  can  never 
pass  by  the  spot  where  the  word  "  try  *'  came  so  powerfully  into  my  mind, 
without  lifting  up  my  hands  and  heart  to  heaven  in  gratitude  to  God  for 
having  put  such  a  thought  into  my  heart.* 

Mr.  Raikes  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  placid,  Quaker-like  tempera- 
ment, and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  such,  to  have  held  on  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  with  few  ups  and  downs  externally.  Apart  from  his 
inore  outstanding  philanthropic  labours,  he  was  a  useful  and  respected 
citizen,  and  was  very  happy  in  his  family,  whom  he  describes  in  a  letter  as 
^  six  excellent  girls  and  two  lovely  boys.'  As  the  evening  of  his  days  drew 
on,  he  retired  from  active  life,  and  for  several  years  enjoyed  a  calm  and 
peaceful  old  age. 

^  The  art  of  growing  old '  gracefully  is  perhaps  as  difficult  a  lesson  as  we 
have  to  learn  all  our  life.     To  feel  the  step  growing  short  andHihe  eyp^ 
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waxing  dim,  and  the  grasshopper  becoming  a  burden^  and  desire  failing, 
and  to  see  others  stepping  into  onr  places,  and  fulfilling  the  daily  tasks  which 
hitherto  we  had  imagined  coald  be  performed  by  ourselves  alone,  is  no  small 
trial  to  human  nature.  It  is  only  the  very  thoughtless  or  the  very  thought- 
ful that  can  stand  this  ordeal.  The  one  looks  neither  behind  nor  before. 
The  other,  with  a  grateful  heart,  thanks  God  for  the  gracious  way  in  which 
He  has  fed  him  and  led  him  all  his  Ufe  long,  and,  with  many  a  regretful  and 
repentant  glance  at  his  numerous  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission,  can 
yet  look' forward  with  hope  and  confidence  and  joy,  as  the  earthly  house  of 
his  tabernacle  dissolves,  to  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  And  so  this  Christian  philanthropist,  while  taking  as  lively,  if  not 
as  active,  an  interest  as  ever  in  those  labours  of  love  which  had  constituted 
so  large  a  part  of  his  life-work,  quietly  awaited  his  summons  to  go  to  he 
with  Christ,  which  to  him  was  far  better. 

I  had  much  pleasure,  last  summer,  watching  a  rose-bush  as  it  covered 
itself  with  beautiful  clusters  of  roses  of  dazzling  purity  and  whiteness,  and 
the  effect  was  heightened  and  enhanced  by  a  dark  fir  tree  immediately 
behnid.  It  seemed  a  lovely  emblem  of  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life 
blooming  on  the  dark  but  peaceful  background  of  old  age.  For  some  time 
before  the  close  of  Mr.  Raikes'  life  his  health  had  been  failing,  but  his  death 
was  preceded  by  only  one  short  hour  of  serious  iUness  to  herald  its  approach. 
His  house,  however,  had  been  set  in  order,  and,  with  the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death,  he  had  requested  that  his  Sabbath  school  children  should 
attend  his  funeral,  and  with  touching  forethought  and  tenderness  had 
arranged  that  each  of  them  should  receive  a  shilling  and  a  plum-cake. 

It  appears  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  monument  of  some  sort  to 
Mr.  Raikes'  memory.  So  far  well  But  he  has  raised  his  own  monument. 
The  visitor  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  told  to  '  look  around '  for  the  monu- 
ment of  the  architect  And  so  of  Robert  Raikes  it  may  be  said, '  For  his 
monument  look  around  you ; ' — ^but  not  on  stones  graven  with  art  and  man's 
device,  but  on  living  stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace — 
children  of  all  classes  and  from  all  lands,  rescued  by  means  of  him  from  the 
bondage!  of  ignorance  and  sin,  and  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  And  more,  may  we  not  say.  For  his  monument  look  above 
you ;  and  there,  among  the  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  shall 
we  not  find  hundreds  and  tens  of  hundreds  who  can  look  back  on  this  and 
on  that  humble  Sabbath  school  as  the  place  where  their  steps  were  first 
turned  from  the  City  of  Destruction  and  set  on  that  road  which  has  led  them 
to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life!  I.  S. 


RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AND  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
LAST  CENTURY. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  6BAHAM, 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  CENTENARY  OF  GREAT  GEORGE  STREET  CHURCH, 

LIYERFOOLy  3d  SEPTEMBER  1877. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  on  the  religious  thought  and 
life  of  the  last  century,  and  specially  in  our  own  country.  This  is  a  subject 
which  requires  great  and  yaried  knowledge  to  treat  with  reasonable  success, 
ranging  as  it  does  from  the  most  central  points  to  those  which  are  circum- 
ferential, yet  telling  indirectly,  and  often  vitally,  upon  the  growth  and  character 
of  the  former.    Still  it  is  a  task  worth  trying,  for,  to  see  the>caases.that  hare 
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shaped  dnring  a  hundred  years  our  present  position  will  give  as  a  reliable 
gauge  of — almost  a  prophetic  insight  into — the  coming  years.  Amid  manifold 
growths  and  crises,  there  are,  after  all,  certain  great  elementary  forces  that 
dominate  over  the  course  of  events,  and  in  their  last  results  we  have  what 
verifies  our  philosophy  of  the  past  and  shapes  our  hope  of  the  future. 
Eddies,  however  brilliant,  are  not  the  main  current — ^the  Gulf  Stream. 
Beneath  these  it  flows  in  silence  and  out  of  sight,  while  they,  however  noisy 
and  ostentatious,  have  passed  away.  A  century,  indeed,  is  a  small  period 
compared  with  the  millenniums  of  history,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  wear  out 
forces  of  thought  and  life  which  have  no  alliance  with  central  truths  and 
universal  needs ;  as  also  it  is  a  coigne  of  vantage  from  which  we  can  mark 
the  beginning,  and  far  on  to  the  end,  of  some  freshly-shaped  development  of 
events.  For  the  line  of  history  is  spiral,  not  straight ;  but  a  hundred  years 
wiU  reveal  in  what  direction  downward  or  upward,  and  to  what  extent,  it 
has  moved.  In  the  history  of  a  congregation,  a  century  is  a  favourable 
point  from  which  to  mark  what  these  years  have  done  for  it,  and  what  they 
have  done  with  it,  and  its  many  opportunities.  Originating  in  1777,  as  a 
reaction  from  Socinian  doctrine,  as  is  told  fully  and  clearly  in  Mr.  Picton's 
most  interesting  pamphlet,  this  church,  which  has  long  borne  the  honourable 
name  of  Great  George  Street  Church,  has  since  then  maintained,  in  this 
great  town,  luminous  and  warm,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It  has  also 
gathered  around  itself  rich  traditions.  The  burning  eloquence  and  angelic 
look  of  the  lad,  Thomas  Spencer,  have  thrown  around  the  early  Newington 
period  of  your  history  the  romance  of  a  tender  enthusiasm,  and  the  tragedy 
of  hopes  suddenly  quenched  in  death.  Contrasted  with  his  career — bright, 
brief,  and  burning — was  that  of  Thomas  Raffles,  whose  name  lies  like  a  line 
of  golden  light  over  fifty  years  of  your  story.  We  know  not  which  most  to 
admire  in  him^— the  early  fervour,  the  mature  wisdom,  the  venerable  dignity 
of  the  varying  seasons  of  his  life, — while  all  were  marked  by  his  resounding 
eloquence,  his  unworn  affections,  his  unfailing  courtesy,  and,  above  all,  his 
humble,  consistent  Christian  character.  For  myself,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that,  in  celebrating  the  centenary  of  your  church,  you  are  in  much  celebrating 
the  memory  of  this  most  gracious,  impressive,  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
man.  His  successor  (Dr.  Mellor)  we  all  remember  for  his  vigorous  intellect 
and  ever  ready  dialectics.  I  shall  only  say  of  your  present  admirable 
minister  (Rev.  Samuel  Pearson),  that  he  most  worthily  closes  with  you  this 
long  period,  and  has  in  him  a  clearness,  courage,  and  persistency  of  power 
and  improvement  which  I  hope  will  brighten  for  many  years  your  second 
century.  We  shall  also  put  aside — what  is  of  intense  interest  to  us — the  local 
memories  of  the  last  hundred  years  in  Liverpool.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  1760  Liverpool  was  but  a  small  seaport  with  only  6000  inhabitants, 
and  now,  in  1877,  the  units  have  increased  to  hundreds  in  its  present  popula- 
tion of  600,000.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1784  that  slaves  were  advertised 
for  sale  in  our  well-known  Water  Street.  About  the  same  time  John 
Howard  visited  our  prisons,  and  is  still  commemorated  in  the  name  of  one  of 
our  great  thoroughfares.  Great  Howard  Street.  And  although  Liverpool 
is  essentially  a  commercial  town,  yet  much  both  curious  and  instructive 
Diight  be  learned  from  her  ecclesiastical  history  in  all  the  denominations. 
But  now,  widening  our  view,  we  shall  try  to  mark,  in  some  sharp  and  rapid 
strokes,  what  can  only  be  a  vq.guely  outlined  map  of  the  religious  thought 
and  life  of  the  past  century.  It  would  be  interesting,  and  in  a  larger  sketch 
would  be  needed,  to  point  out  the  outward  influences  that  have  helped  to 
shape  and  colour  questions  and  results  which  seem  at  first  sigM  to  [ 
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sufficiently  far  removed  from  them.  It  would  be  instructive  to  show  how 
the  many  inventions  of  the  last  century, — and  no  century  has  been  more 
fertile  in  these, — ^the  steamship,  railway,  electric  telegraph,  and  many  others, 
have  prepared  for,  and  facilitated  movements  in  ^  way  for  which  they  w^e 
little  meant ;  how  social  and  political  events, — the  French  Revolution,  the 
growing  solidarity  of  Continental  interests,  how  the  great  American  Republic, 
founded  only  three  years  before  the  origin  of  your  congregation,  the 
Australias,  that  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  into  national  life  and  im- 
portance, and  the  opening  up  of  Africa  and  other  unknown  and  unexplored 
regions, — ^how  these  have  widened  the  fields  of  men's  vision ;  how,  above  all, 
the  immense  advances  in  the  sciences — ^geology  (whose  history  lies  within  the 
last  hundred  years),  astronomy,  comparative  grammar,  ethnology,  biology- 
have  opened  up  new  lines  of  research,  and  flung  strange  and  unexpected 
lights  far  within  on  religious  truths,  which,  if  while  still  maintaining  their 
secure  and  central  position,  have  yet  altered  in  their  proportion  and  value, 
and  demand  for  themselves  a  new  setting.  The  course  of  our  English 
literature  during  the  last  century,  and  its  relation  to  our  present  theme, 
would  reqmre  a  paper  by  itself,  and  specially  because  it  has  risen  to  great 
elevation  of  tone  as  well  as  fertiKty  of  work.  In  1777,  Samuel  Johnson 
was  in  full  vigour  both  of  writing  and  speech ;  a  century  ago  (for  he  died 
in  1784),  he  walked  up  and  dovni  his  beloved  Fleet  Street ;  in  1877,  Thomas 
Carlyle  is  our  literary  chief.  Between  these  two  dates,  these  two  names, 
how  many  men  have  come  up,  each  of  them  affecting  our  age  in  some  way 
for  good  or  for  evil — Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Shelley, 
John  Henry  Newman  and  John  Ruskin,  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  But  we  must  look  more  carefully  at  the  shifting  lights  and 
shadows  that  have  passed  during  these  hundred  years  over  the  fields  of 
philosophical  thought,  and  either  brightened  or  darkened  the  great  features 
of  revealed  truth.  For  we  are  ever  compelled  to  recognise  that  the  gieat 
elementary  questions  of  God,  man,  and  nature, — the  mode  in  which  they  are 
regarded,  and  the  method  by  which  conclusions  with  regard  to  them  are 
reached, — inevitably  and  in  the  long  run  affect  vitally  the  whole  course  of 
thought  on  Christian  doctrine.  I  do  not  know  if  any  century  has  been  so 
eager  and  fertile  on  these  great  themes  as  the  one  that  is  past,  and  certainly 
it  closes  with  battle  along  the  whole  line  as  unabated  and  unsettled  as  ever. 
I  have  a  theory  about  at  least  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  that  each  has 
travelled  very  much  by  the  same  route,  and  with  essentially  the  same  results 
as  the  one  now  past.  Take  the  century  from  1777  to  1877,  and  what  do 
we  find?  It  began  with  the  gathering  darkness  of  atheism  in  France, 
Locke's  sensationalism  in  England,  Hume's  scepticism  in  Scotland, — all 
varying  forms  of  a  philosophy  which  dimmed  or  denied  spiritual  truth  and 
reality,  and  lowered  the  highest  spiritual  truths  and  relations.  In  the  same 
year,  there  was  within  the  Christian  Church  a  reduction  of  belief  to  the 
merest  negation,  and  of  ethics  to  the  poorest  utilitarianism,  the  decay  of  the 
highest  truth,  and  with  it  of  spirit-breathed  motive  and  power.  But,  four 
years  after  the  first  year  of  your  century,  Kant,  in  Germany,  published  in 
1781  his  great  work,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  by  which  he  reversed  the 
whole  matter  and  method  of  philosophical  thought.  This  gradually  expanded 
into  the  great  pantheistic  systems  of  Germany,  with  their  deification  of  nuin 
and  nature,  and  their  idealistic  influence  on.  all  thought,  philosophic  and 
religious.  But  at  last  this  bright  arc  of  the  circle  declined  in  the  heaven  of 
its  invention,  and  now  we  are  smking  down  into  a  despotism  of  physical 
science,  endeavouring  to  account  for  everything  as  of  >earth  and  of  oar 
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senses.  Alongside  of  these  moyements,  there  was  in  the  spiritual  sphere  the 
return  of  a  noble,  God-given  life  to  the  Church.  The  negations  of  Socinian 
Christianity,  twin  bom  with  the  negations  of  Locke's  sensational  philosophy, 
became  intolerable  alike  to  the  human  reason,  and  heart.  The  new  life, 
which  had  its  root  in  the  old  gospel,  required  to  have  its  life  fed  by  its 
truths.  Christian  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  Christian  deeds,  mission 
work  at  home  and  abroad,  philanthropy  to  the  slave,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
prisoner,  went  together.  And,  curiously  enough,  the  two  books  in  Germany 
and  England  that  mark  as  well  as  make  the  crest  of  the  rising  wave, 
Schleiermacher's  Addresses  on  Beligion  to  the  Learned^  and  Wilberforce's 
Practical  Christianity^  appeared  in  the  same  year,  1796.  Then  rose  up  in  its 
great  strength,  from  John  Wesley  to  William  Wilberforce,  the  Evangelical 
movement,  bright  with  gospel  truth  and  burning  with  religious  ardour. 
This,  though  still  holding  the  central  place,  has  on  its  right  and  left  hand 
the  two  commonly  recurring  extremes  of  Romanism  and  Rationalism.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  nearly  the  same  course  of  thought  in  the  preceding 
centuries,  and  the  showing  of  it  would  calm  our  spirits  amidst  perplexities 
and  change,  so  as  to  hold  fast  our  hope  for  the  future  and  our  faith  in 
God. 

But  now,  apart  from  this  growth  and  decay  in  the  circuit  of  a  century,  let 
us  look  carefully  at  the  various  lines  of  thought.  First,  those  truths  of 
religion  that  are  independent  of,  but  form  the  basis  of,  revealed  truth,  known 
as  the  truths  of  natural  theology.  The  last  century  began,  as  we  have  said, 
in  the  thick  of  atheism,  and  ends  in  the  same  dark  phase  of  opinion. 
Mirabaud's  (D'Holbach's)  *  system  of  nature '  marked  the  one,  John  Morley's 
essays  in  the  Foi^tnightly  jBwtew  signalize  the  other.  This  is  the  present 
swing  round  to  the  other  side  from  the  pantheistic  systems  which  by  a  priori 
processes  evolved  all  truth,  and  indeed  every  law  and  detail  of  every  science, 
out  of  the  human  reason.  This,  however  erroneous,  was  a  nobler  extreme, 
and  flung  its  magic  of  light  and  divination  of  discovery  into  the  barest  and 
most  colourless  departments  of  science,  and  made  its  rhythmical  throb,  its 
lyrical  cry,  felt  in  the  poetry  it  stored  and  transfigured.  To  it  we  owe  the 
severe  and  heroic  tragedies  of  Schiller,  the  marvellous  dramatic  passion  and 
subtie  melody  of  Goethe,  the  lofty  idealism  of  Wordsworth^  and  the  ethereal 
songs  of  Shelley.  But,  like  all  other  pride,  this  intellectual  pride  came  before 
a  fall  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  this  high,  hectic  glow  has  paled 
down  till  we  are  now  among  the  grey  ashes  of  a  theory  in  which  all  those 
false,  if  however  glorious,  fires  have  become  extinguished.  During  that 
period,  science  has  been  seeking  for  a  principle  of  unity  of  the  sciences,  and 
thinks  it  has  found  it  in  the  law  of  development  by  which  all  things  in  the 
universe,  from  atom  to  archangel,  including  man,  has  been  reduced  to  the 
play  of  growth  and  evolution.  Some  have  adopted  this  theory  because  it 
seems  to  have  an  affinity  with  a  system  of  thought  which  denies  a  Creator 
to  the  universe,  add  souls  to  human  beings.  But  it  will  soon  come  to  pass, 
and  is  now  gradually  emerging  to  the  surface,  that  whatever  is  true — and 
much  is  true  in  this  theory — will  naturally  and  in  the  long  run  fall  into  a 
wider  system.  For  still,  however  far  off  you  project  the  beginning,  the  mind 
of  man  demands  an  eternal  first  cause,  and  an  intelligent  plan, — in  other 
words,  a  divine  Creator  and  a  supreme  mind.  Moreover,  however  far  you 
push  the  philosophic  positivism  that  denies  anything  beyond  sense,  or  is 
willing  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  the  scientific  process  of  development,  another 
region  of  facts  remains  to  be  accounte.d  for.  The  explanation  of  the  material 
order  of  thinffs^does  not  reach  what  is  above  and  beyond  it,  the  spiritual 
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order.  This  reign  of  jAjBical  science,  the  servant  usurping  the  place  of  its 
sovereign,  can  only  be  for  a  season.  Men  feel  there  are  trnths  of  the  con- 
science and  of  the  heart, — ^trnths  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  InlSjiite, — supreme 
hopes  also  that  make  us  men,  and  raise  us  above  ourselves  do  God.  These 
have  a  basis  sad  validity  of  their  own ;  and  when  the  delpg«  of  irreligions 
science  has  sunk  down,  the  ark  of  divine  truth  abides  firm  on  the  nnchanging 
heights  of  spiritual  truth. 

But  now,  drawing  another  concentric  circle  nearer  to  the  c^i/e  itself,  we 
come  to  the  domain  of  revealed  -Christian  truth.  And  here  there  are  three 
points.  First,  :the  present  state  and  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  natare 
of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  and  the  process  which  has  led  np  to 
them.  Looking  at  this  matter,  we  observe  that  ^one  of  4he  most  resolate 
currents  of  thought  has  tended  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  put  further  back 
and  render  indistinct,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  Christian  revelation.  This 
tendency  has  now  reached  the  very  root  of  all  religious  truth.  Dean 
Stanley,  in  an  address  delivered  a  few  months  since  to  the  st^dent^  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  having  for  its  oppress. theine,.the  conciliation  of 
science  and  theology,  declared  that  Spinoza  in  his  aspirations  had  a  clearer 
insight  into  ftie  nature  of  God  than  the  Synod  ef  Dort.  Now^  ^whatever  we 
may  think  otherwise  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  this  At  lea^t  is.  true,  that  it  only 
took  for  granted  and  formulated  the  Protestant  doctrine  coueerning  the 
natare  of  God.  Moreover,  it  betrays  a  grange  forgetfulness^  or  rather 
carelessness  (for  it  cannot  be  forgetfulness  in  one  iSO  leiarned),  as  to  the 
special  position  of  Spinoza  in  the  history  of  thought,  as  the  great  fonnder 
of  our  modem  Panthdsm,  which  in  principle  is  opposed  not  only  to  ^he  Cal- 
vinistic,  but  also  ^the  Catholic,  and  above  all,  the  theistic  .concjeption  of 
God.  This  dilution -of  the.  true  idea  of  God  by  Peen  Stanley  is  followed 
out  in  larger  detail  .and  more  sustained  argument  by  Matthew  Arnold,  who, 
never  strong  in  metaphysical  speculation,  fails  here  in  that  >wherein  his 
strength  lies,  his  j^ost.  exquisite  EngUsh,  when,  most  uncouthly  as  well  as 
obscurely,  he  definea^or  describes  God  as  ^  the  eternal  power,  jnot  ourselves, 
that  makes  for  righteousness.'  This  tendency,  thus  Ulustrated,  naturally 
finds  its  way  into  all  other  departments  of  religion,  B^d  ol  course  the 
highest  department,  that  of  Christian  truth.  Not  only  is  a  Cjrjeator,  and 
with  Him  a  creation,  rendered  doubtful,  but  also  provjdeiKij^,  a  continued 
creation,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  defijied;  final  causes;  prayer; 
together  with  the  supernatural  facts  of  revelation,  its  miracles,  including 
the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  the  incarnation. 

But,  secondly,  a  change  has  come  over  the  l^atment  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  What  are  known  as  the  external  evidences — ^miraelie^,  both  in 
the  departn^ent  of  omnipotence,  miracles  as  specially  understood,  and  in  that 
of  omniscience,  prophecies — ^are  now  alleged  as  hindering  iiuitead  of  helping 
faith.  This  is  a  recoil  from  what  certainly  was  the  undue  importance 
placed  on  these  by  Paley,  and  the  colder,  less  spiritual  divines,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  as  aiso  by  Chahners,  m  the  first  edition  of  his  Evidences 
of  Christianity : — a  singular  and  curious  extreme  from  the  other  extreme  of 
the  intuitional  rationalistic  dirines  of  the  present  d^y.  This  tendency  takes 
this  class  of  evidences  from  il^  former  supreme  place  in  the  eridential  pro- 
cess, and  puts  the  stress  of  Christian  proof  (as  is  done  most  ably  and  vividly 
in  Row's  Bampton  Lecture  of  1877)  on  the  life  of  Christ  itself.  It  is  the 
unique  character,  the  *  uninventibility,*  as  Lavater  happily  called  it^  of  Christ 
in  His  nature  and  history,  that  leads  in  the  van  of  the  line  of  eridences.    The 
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broad  solitariness  of  this  phenomenon,  as  standing  aloof  from  the  law  of 
hnman  development,  and  unaccountable,  unless  on  the  acceptance  of  its 
special  divine  origin,  has  been  felt  to  giYC  soliditj  to  the  base,  as  well  as 
Titality  to  the  truths  of  Christianity..  As  a  result  of  this  new  setting  of  the 
lines  of  proof,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  in  the  Bfbte — as  the  record,  in  its  most 
important  portions,  of  Christ's  life — ^the  facts<  tato  the  primary  place,  while 
the  growth  and  authorship  of  its  different  parts  are  looked  on  as  secondary. 
Also  the  inspiration  of  the  authors,  which  is  the  special  divine  element  in 
them,  is  thus  often  placed  in  theory  beneath  the  original  facts,  which  them- 
selves make  the  revelation  of  a  new  manifestation  of  God. 

We  come  now,  thirdly,  to  the  different  truths  contained  in  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  the  mode  of  their  present  treatment  This  is  affected  by  two 
teDdencies.  First,  the  old  analogical  argument  of  Butler,  by  which  Christian 
truth  was  tested  by  its  accordance  with  the  system  of  the  world  which  we 
know  God  had  made^has  been  in  many  quarters  partially  put  in  the  shade,  or 
altogether  put  asfde,  by  a  theory  of  Christianity  that  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Christianity  is  meant  somehow  to  be  an  absolute  explanation  of  all  difficulties, 
and  an  ultitnate  removal  of  all  evil.  The  cautious  line  of  Butler,  keeping 
within  the  bounds  of  known  facts^  is  treated  as  trivial,  insufficient,  and,  in  fact, 
untrue.  Second,  there  is  the  humanitarian  tendency^  growing  into  conspicn- 
ousness  and  power,  through  the  intense  apprecfation  m  modem  times  of  the 
rights  of  man  and'  the  refinements  of  an  active  philanthropy.  Hiis  tendency 
treats  divine  doctrines — that  is,  divine  facts  as  taught — as  to  be  received  and 
valued  in  proportion  to  their  human  uses,  and  not  their  divine  reality.  This, 
wholesome  in  its  own  sphere,  is,  for  permanent  value,  misleading  and  fal- 
lacious^ for  it  makes  the  highest  truths  about  the  infinite  God  and  His  ways 
to  men  to  depend  on  man's  thoughts  about  and  his  use  of  th^.  Here, 
therefore,  two  things  are  to  be  marked'.  First,  the  humam  mind  is  not  the 
measure  of  truth, — that  is,  of  the  divine  mind, — ^nor  is  itd  appreciation  the 
measure  of  its  vafue.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  augusLJtfuths  of  God 
is,  in  the  words  of  another,  as  if  one  were  to  value  the  "gfeat  sun  in  the 
heavena  simply  and  solely  because  it  is  a  convenience  forthe  lighting  of  our 
cigars.  Many  truths,  moreover,  affect  us  by  their  power  which  have  not  yet 
been  discoYered  in  their  brightness ;  as  the  gravitation  of*  stars  is  felt  by  our 
earth  every  moment,  the  hglit  of  which  has  been  travelling  on  since  creation, 
and  has  not  yet  reached  our  vision.  And,  second,  the  broad  facts  of  Chris- 
tian history  show  that  the  truths  peculiarly  Christian,  however  aloof  from 
man's  knowledge,  or  opposed  to  his  liking,  have  been  the  mightiest  all  round 
in  transforming  men's  thoughts  and  dbmmating  over  their  affections.  It  is 
to  this  modern  tendency,  the  exaggeration  of  the  human  side, — in  some 
respects  it  is  to  be  admitted  a  healthy  recoiT  from  the  old  exaggeration  of  the 
divine  side, — that  we  trace  what  is  called  the  decline  of  Calvinism  in  circles 
where  it  once  held  sway.  Now^  if  Calvinism  do  not  mean  what  Augustine 
and  Paul,  and,  to  reach  the  highest  ot  all,  Jesu3  Christ  meant,  when  they 
speak  of  divine  grace  and  humaa  inability,  then  the  sooner  it  decays  the  • 
better.  But  if  it  means  both^then  it  cannot  decay ;  or  if  it  decay,  it  will  be 
only  with  the  decay  of  Christianity  and  the  loss  of  the  restoration  and  growth 
of  spiritual  Kfe.  So^  essentially  under  whatever  name  It  abides,  and  any 
form  of  Christianity  that  pares  down  the  grandeur  of  divine  grace  and  the 
want  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  help,  saving  and  supernatural,  of  the  latter 
by  the  former,  is,  so  far  as  I  have  read  the  history  of  the  Church,  fast 
hastening  to  falsehood  in  doctrine  and  futility  in  effect.  Still,  while  preserv- 
ing these  great  bases  of  Christian  truth  and  life,  it  is  a  healthy  movement  of 
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theology,  as  leaving  in  the  background  matters  essentially  inscrutable,  and 
returning  to  the  original  shape  and  proportions  of  the  gospel,  which  places 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Christian  system  what  God  in  the  history  of  His 
dealings  has  Himself  placed  there,  namely,  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  This 
great,  this  greatest  fact,  the  proper  divinity  and  the  proper  humanity  of 
Christ,  protects  us  at  once  from  the  two  sides  of  error, — pantheistic  specula- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  utilitarian  ethics  on  the  other.  It  defines  by  its 
very  presence  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Beings  and  gives  the  true  keynote 
to  all  our  thought  as  to  the  nature  of  man.  Moreover,  it  is  the  fountain 
from  which  flow  in  living  streams,  not  analyzed  globules,  the  other  chief 
truths  of  the  gospel.  For  in  proportion  to  our  conception  of  what  Christ 
is,  will  be  that  of  what  He  has  done,  and  so  the  doctrine  of  atonement  stands 
out  clear  and  unentangled  in  the  light  of  His  incarnation.  There  may  have 
beeb  in  former  times  an  undue  pressure  put  on  images  and  illustrations  of 
Scripture, — ^hardening  metaphors,  flexible  and  partial  resemblances,  into 
absolute  definitions, — but  still  the  essential  fact  n^mains,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  not  a  mere  example  of  patience,  nor  an  intense  sympathy  with  the 
pain  which  lies  in  the  very  nature  and  existence  of  sin,  nor  only  a  manifesta- 
tion, however  glorious,  of  the  love  of  God;  it  is  all  these  and  more, 
namely,  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  so  as  to  vindicate  the  august  law  of  God,  as  well 
as  glorify  His  tenderest  love.  On  another  poiot,  in  order  to  make  reasonably 
complete  this  hasty  survey,  I  touch,  but  do  scarcely  more  than  touch :  it  is 
that  which  concerns  the  destiny  of  sinners  in  the  future  world.  To  this 
awful  theme,  and  in  much  through  the  tendency  of  looking  at  the  human 
side  of  things,  there  has  been  gradually  drawing  a  most  anxious  and  absorb- 
ing interest.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this,  for  it  is  the  same  interest — ^some- 
times  to  anguish — ^both  on  the  divine  and  the  human  side,  which  the  whole 
question  of  sin,  and  the  punishment  it  brings  inevitably  in  its  very  nature, 
stirs  up  within  every  thinking  man.  Here  we  enter  into  the  thick  darkness. 
Not  many  years  ago,  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  duration  of  punishment  was 
accepted  as  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  duration  of  sin, — accepted  because  of 
the  stem  but  untransmutable  fact  of  an  evident  permanence  of  character 
reached  by  men,  and  the  many  statements  in  direct  and  indirect  form  by 
Scripture.  But  now  two  ways  of  escape  are  attempted, — annihilation  and 
restoration.  Tliese  we  shall  not  here  discuss.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  all 
a  priori  speculations  drawn  from  what  we  should  have  supposed  or  wished 
to  have  been  God's  dealing  with  His  creatures,  are  baffled  by  present  facts 
in  His  universe ;  and  so  all  moral  objections  drawn  from  the  future  equally 
affect  the  present ;  and  also  that,  so  long  as  free-will  in  man  is  preserved  in 
its  integrity,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  it  shall  never  break  through  into 
sin,  and  therefore  into  misery.  Along  with  the  rationalizing  movement,  there 
has  proceeded  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  the  Romanizing,  namely,, 
the  movement  that  would  build  up  the  Church  on  authority, — authority, 
indeed,  involved  in  what  is  alleged  the  continued  fact  of  revelation  deposited 
or  embodied  in  the  Church.  That  great  self-denying  man,  subtlest  of  logical 
reasoners,  simplest  of  devout  believers,  Dr.  Newman,  found  a  defence  for 
Romanism,  and  for  his  passing  over  to  it,  in  the  principle  of  development  so 
lavishly  applied  to  the  different  questions  of  physical  science,  whereby  he 
evolved  out  of  the  merest  atom^,  the  briefest  hints,  the  protoplasm,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  primitive  gospel  stuff,  all  the  fully  organized  system  of  truth 
now  defined  and  authorized  by  the  Papal  Church.  But  in  principle  the 
movement  has  found  its  way  into  other  quarters,  and  specially  in  the  Church 
of  England.    There  the  new-found  well  pf  poetry,  opened  up  to  many  souls 
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by  Keble  in  his  Christian  Year,  has,  while  refreshing  them,  also  shaped  for 
itself  channels  of  dogma  and  rite  within  narrower  limits.  Still,  where  this 
tendency  is  fonnd  existing  with  depth  of  intellect  and  devontness  of  feeling, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  it  has  won  the  reverence  and  soothed  the  disqniet 
of  sonls.  There  are  two  things  in  it  to  which  we  shall  do  well  to  gire  heed, 
— ^the  primary  principle  that  man  is  not  the  measure  of  truth,  but  God ;  and 
that  a  larger  and  more  careful  practice  of  a  more  self-denying  order  of 
yirtnes  is  needed  to  crown  and  complete  the  circle  of  Christian  duties.  A 
self-idolizing  and  self-indulgent  era  such  as  this,  will  be  all  the  better  for 
having  these  things  forced  upon  its  notice,  though  in  extreme  forms,  and 
accompanied  by  superstitious  and  morbid  elements. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  time  to  look  at  the  religious  life  of  the  last 
century  and  its  present  positicm.  Had  time  soflSced,  we  should  have  looked 
at  religious  life  in  its  relation  to  business,  and  especially  to  the  enormously 
altered  phases  of  commercial  life ;  the  accumulation  of  wealth  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  question  of  capital  and  labour,,  with  the  various  socialistic 
moYements,  on  the  other ;  also  the  relation  of  the  Christian  life  to  amuse- 
ments, and  the  form  they  assume  in  the  present  day  (though  here  an  admir- 
able paper,  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw  Thompson,  in  your  Congregational 
Tear-Book,  would  have  anticipated  me) ;  also  the  relation  of  Christian  reli- 
gion to  art,  as  modifying  the  structure  of  our  churches  and  the  methods 
of  warship ;  abo  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  public  religious  life,  in  the 
valne  set  upon  attendance  on  (Mrdinances^  and  the  individual  part  taken  by 
Christian  members  in  Christian  work;  also  the  most  important  topic  of 
all,  the  relation  of  our  modern  religious  life  to  the  culture  of  the  soul,  deep 
and  earnest,  before  God,  by  prayer  and  meditation  and  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. Widening  out,  much  might  be  said  as  to  the  relation,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  of  the  two  great  organizations,  the  sacred  and  secular,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  relation  of  these  to  toleration,  establishment,  and  endow- 
ment ;  also  the  relatk)tt&  of  the  denominations  to  each  other,  —  as  of 
Arminianism,  specially  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  Calvinism,  with  their 
diversity  of  doctrine,  and  of  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Independent 
fonss  of  chra-ch  government.  The  very  mention  of  these  points  shows  how 
rich  and  complex  are  the  relations  of  religious  thought  and  life,  and  how  the 
interest  connected  with  them  is  the  most  intense  of  all.  And  never  can  it  be 
dismissed  from  our  thoughts,  our  best  and  most  urgent  thoughts.  Under 
all  science,  amidst  all  literature,  as  in  our  sermons  and  prayers,  it  holds  the 
supreme  place.  So  long  as  the  heart  of  God  and  the  heart  of  man  are  the 
two  great  things  for  expression  and  research,  the  great  revealed,  redeeming, 
and  regenerating  truths  of  Christianity  shall  be  felt  as  they  have  always 
been,  the  only  means  by  which  the  one  is  glorified,  and  the  other  is  saved, 
sanctified,  and  ennobled.  Souls  live  by  these  alone ;  and  congregations,  which 
are  collections  of  Christian  souls,  can  live  by  nothing  lower,  as  they  are 
founded  and  perfected  only  in  deepening  their  hold  of  these  in  living  faith 
and  love,  and  sending  them  down  to  other  centuries,  and  abroad  to  all  men. 
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{Continued.) 

We  had  two  ports  to  call  at  in  this  island,  and,  after  skirting  the  land  widely  all 
that  night  and  all  next  day,  we  arrived  at  the  first  of  them,  a  small  town  called 
Gape  Hayti.  The  sun  was  settlDg  as  we  approached  the  place,  the  sea  was  calm, 
and  the  land,  now  that  we  had  a  near  view  of  it,  was  enchantingly  beantifuL    i^e 
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ooiild  enjoy  the  scene  all  the  more  at  this  cool  time  of  the  day.  The  landscape  all 
around  the  little  bay  we  entered  was  highland,  the  hills  being  covered  to  the  too 
with  luxuriant  vegetation  of  bright  green,  and  all  aglow  with  a  warmth  of  ricn 
sunlight  It  is  not  very  easy  getting  in  io  the  anchorage  here.  There  is  a  narrow 
channel  near  the  shore,  and  we  creep  along  it  very  cautiously.  We  fire  a  cannon 
for  a  pilot  to  come  on  board,  the  report  of  the  gun  reverberating  from  crag  to  crag 
and  from  peak  to  peak.  No  pilot  comes,  so  we  creep  on  as  before.  Scarce  a 
human  being  to  be  seen  on  shore ;  you  have  the  rums  of  some  old  forts,  and  you 
may  chance  to  spy  a  black  head  or  two  above  some  of  the  broken  walls.  The 
cocoa  nut  and  other  tropical  trees  on  the  hill-side  or  along  the  shore  at  its  feet  are 
a  new  feature  in  the  scene,  which  eyes  like  mme  have  never  seen  before,  and  now 
see  charmingly.  We  move  on  slowly,  and  are  near  our  destination  when  the  pilot 
oomes  out  to  us.  Better  late  than  never ;  but  he  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  He 
springs  from  his  boat  up  the  ship-side,  and  on  to  the  bridge  beside  the  captain,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  literally.  He  seems  to  have  wings  on  his  ankles,  knees, 
elbows,  and  every  other  joint  of  his  body.  I  have  seen  mountebanks  of  the 
tumbler  class  at  fairs  often ;  I  have  seen  the  agility  of  a  cat  in  the  act  of 
re-capturing  a  mouse  which  it  had  let  go  by  mistake ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  man  or  beast  in  any  ciroumstances  show  such  marvellous  grace  and  rapidity 
of  motion  as  that  negro  pilot  did.  He  was  a  tall  man,  black  as  possible,  his  naked 
feet  and  hands  making  a  perfect  contrast  with  the  colour  of  his  jacket,  vest,  and 
trousers,  which  are  matched  in  purity  only  by  his  teeth  and  the  white  of  his  eyes. 
It  has  often  been  noticed  that  negroes  are  fond  of  dress ;  it  should  be  noticed 
particularly  that  they  are  fond  of  clean  dress.  He  holds  himself  erect,  as  majes- 
tically as  any -crowned  mortal  ever  did,  without  (apparently)  wishing  to  seem  so, 
and  threw  o«t  his  arm  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  quite  as  straight,  when 
he  pointed  out  to  the  captain  the  yam  plantation  up  on  the  hill  where  he  happened 
to  be  working  when  the  signal-gun  was  fired.  He  is  not  five  minutes  on  board 
till  we  are  anchored  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  seems  a  thin  line  of 
white,  red,  and  yellow  houses  along  the  shore.  Anchored  near  us,  and  protecting 
the  honour  and  other*  interests  of  the  island  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  a  Haytian 
man-of-war,  which  may  be  described  briefly  as  like  one  of  our  own  done  in  paste- 
board, and  reduced  to  the  size  and  appearance  of  an  ordinary  paddle-wheeled  tog 
boat.  If  the  fighting  power  of  this  monster  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  noise  it 
makes  in  times  of  peace,  and  when  a  quiet  Liverpool  steamer  is  lying  near  on  a 
calm  night,  it  must  be  very  much  greater  than  that  of  any  of  our  Channel  Fleet 
The  night  all  through  is  made  most  hideous  by  the  «ounds,  human  and  inhuman, 
that  proceed  from  it, — shouts,  yells,  braying  of  trumpets,  beating  of  drums, 
shrieking  of  whistles,  and  every  other  noise  conceivable  come  in  succession,  or  else 
mix,  in  a  most  tormenting  manner,  as  if  these  Haytians  mean  to  terrify  us,  in  the 
usual  way  of  savages,  into  the  belief  diat  they  are  a  warlike  people.  Whether  it 
was  this  noise  of  &eirs,  or  the  unusual  quiet  inside  our  own  ship,  where  till  now 
the  screw  had  been  grinding  incessantly  since  we  left  Liverpool,  I  do  not  know, 
but  this  night  was  as  sleepless  and  restless  and  intolerable  as  any  that  I  erer 
spent  on  land  or  sea. 

Next  morning  early,  while  cargo  is  being  unladed,  a  boat  goes  ashore,  and  comes 
back  with  some  mangoes,  bananas,  limes,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  It  is  reported  to  us  that  behind  the  thin  line  of  houses  which  we  see  from 
the  ship,  for  about  two  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  extend  the  ruins  of  a  fine 
city,  destroyed  by  earthquake  many  years  ago,  and  now  lying  untouched  appa- 
rently since  the  day  of  its  death  ;  the  yellow-snake  and  the  rank  weeds  are  almost 
the  only  living  things  to  be  seen  about  the  marble  doorways  of  the  houses  and  the 
marble  fountains  that  used  to  adorn  the  streets  and  centre  of  the  squares. 

At  half -past  seven  in  the  morning  we  leave  this  place,  and,  after  a  day  and 
night's  steaming  round  the  island,  reach  our  second  place  of  call,  Port-au-Prince, 
the  capital  of  the  Haytian  Republic.  This  whole  island  is  about  the  size  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  divided  politically  into  two  states,  independent  of  each  other,  both 
republics  at  present,  and  both  under  black  (negro)  government,— the  Eastern  or 
Dominican  Republic,  more  Spanish  in  its  character,  Spanish  speaking,  and  under 
Spanish  protection;  the  Western  or  Haytian  Republic,  more  FijB&ch  in  it|i  character, 
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French  speaking,  and  entirely  independent ;  ecclesiastically,  both  Roman  Catholic ; 
religiously,  as  bad  and  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other  island  of  the  globe,  if  they 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  opportunities  and  means  of  grace. 

Port-au-Prince  is  the  capital  of  the  Western  or  Negro-French  Republic.  We 
stay  there  two  days  and  two  nights,  unlading  and  lading  cargo.  It  is  on  a  flat, 
which  the  hills,  usually  at  the  water's  edge;  have  here  left  as  if  for  the  purpose.  I 
cannot  describe  the  place  narrowly,  for  Edid  not  see  it  except  at  adistuice.  I  did 
not  even  smell  it,  which  is  saying  a  great  dtol  for  the  distance,  as  I  am  told  there 
is  no  place  like  it  on  earth  for  uneleanliBess,  and  for  disdain  of  every  claim  to 
respect  offered  by  a  di&licate  nose.  H'aye  they  no  street-sweepers  ?  They  have ; 
but  to  eyes  and  noses,  educated  as^ours  have  been,  these  only  make  matters  worse, 
by  wading  through  the  mud  in  the  streets,  and  dragging  majestically  their  fine 
and  far-flowing  dresses  after  them.  The  only  street-sweepers  are  the  fine  ladies, 
with  sable  faces  shining  with  oil,  with  fine  scents  on-  their  handkerchiefs,  and  really 
rich  dresses  on, — worn,  too,  with  an  air  of  superlatiye  haughtiness ;  and  as  they 
march  along,  the  right  hand  holding  th^  skirt  of  the  dress  gives  the  long  train  at 
every  other  step  a  grand  sweep  forward ;  the  mnd  is  cruelly  disturbed,  but  the 
fair  ladies  are  not,  and  seem  to  reason  thus, — that  if  there  were  no  mud,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  their  finery  ?  They  would  have  n6  enjoyment  in  it ;  their 
expensive  trains  would  either  have  to  be  made  of  trashy  material,  or  abolished 
altogether. 

(^r  steamer  happily  lies  off  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  from  this  unpaved, 
undrained  ditcb  of  a  city.    At  that  distance  an  old  huge  hulk  i&  moored,  owned  by 
our  ship^s  company  in  Liverpool,  and  serving  both  as  a  depdt  for  their  cargo  and 
a  residence  for  their  agent  at  this  port.    Alongside  this  aged  craft,  in  pure  air  and 
pure  water,  our  steamer  lies.     Some  of  our  passengers  go  ashore,  and  bring  back 
such  tidmgs  of  the  place  inwardly  as  I  have  in  too  feeble  language  given  to  you. 
Looked  at  outwardly  from  our  ship^s  distance,  the  place  seems  very  fair,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  very  beautiful  indeed.     On  the  right,  rich  green  moun- 
tains rise  quite  near  to  you  ;  in  front,  the  many-coloured  town,  with  such  hills 
again  behind  it ;  on  the  left  you  bave  an  array  of  fairy-like  green  islets  dotting  the 
expanse  of  calm  water  f  and  far  off  behind  them  the  purpk  hills  mantling  their 
sides  or  pointed  heads  with  crimson  or  purple  clouds.    Behind  you  is  the  long  neck 
of  sea  at  the  head  of  which  you  lie  at  Port-au-Prince.     This  long  stretch  of  sea 
water,  in  the  morning  and  evening  especially,  is  alive  with  fishing  craft,  with  sails 
of  every  variety  of  shape,  and  all  beautiful  when  spread  out  Mke  wings  of  strange 
birds,  bearing  the  little  boats,  seemingly  many  times  smaller  than  themselves, 
swiftly  out  to  sea  by  the  morning  land  breeze,  and  home  again  by  the  evening  sea 
breeze.     Whilst  lying  here,  if  you  look  over  the  ship's  side  before  breakfast,  you 
will  not  \o6k  long  till  you  see  some  shark  as  hungry  as  yourself,  and  waiting,  like 
you,  for  the  first  meal  of  the  day.     If  you  please  to  take  a  marine  bath,  by  that 
one  act  you  will  at  once  take  the  edge  off  his  appetite  and  completely  terminate 
the  pangs  of  your  own.    This  place  is  a  perfect  nesl^of  these  monsters.   We  caught 
one  of  the  largest  of  them,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  large  iron  hook  and 
a  piece  of  salt  pork  on  it.     After  a  prolonged  struggle  of  great  severity,  the 
creature  yielded  its  dead  body  to  us,  and  lay  on  one  of  the  lighters,  a  horrid 
spectacle. 

Saturday  forenoon  at  eleven  steam  is  up  again,  and  we  are  leaving  this  land  of 
negro  rule.  Kingston,  capital  of  Jamaica,  is  our  next  stage.  The  two  islands, 
Hayti  and  Jamaica,  are  in  one  horizontal  line,  their  nearest  points  being  only  from 
50  to  100  miles  apart.  All  Saturday  we  had  some  part  of  Hayti  in  view.  Night  came 
on,  and  some  severe  squalls  with  it.  The  wind  whistled  fiercely  through  the 
rigging,  and  the  ship  rolled  very  heavily.  At  one  time  during  the  night  I  heard  a 
long  sorrowful  wail  proceeding  from  the  cabin  adjoining  mine,  and  heard  a  lady's 
voice  ask  the  captain  if  we  were  all  going  to  the  bottom.  ^  If  you  please,  no, 
madam,'  he  replied. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  on  some  forgotten  day  and  hour. 
It  was  discovered  by  me,  if  that  is  anything  to  be  remembered,  on  Sunday,  4th 
August,  of  the  year  of  grace  1872,  about  11  a.m.  It  seemed  very  mountainous, 
heavy  masses  of  cloud  resting  on  the  mountain  heads  and  shoulders.    We  passen^ 
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gen  for  Kingston  had  been  in  high  hopes  of  arriving  there  on  Saturday  morning; 
it  was  doubtiful  now  if  we  should  get  into  Kingston  that  night.  After  sunset  yoa 
are  not  allowed  to  pass  Port  Rojid,  which  is  at  the  point  of  a  tongue  of  land  two 
iniles  in  length,  and  separating  Kingston  harbour  from  the  outside  sea. 

However,  we  have  not  arrived  at  Kingston  jet ;  we  are  only  in  sight  of  Jamaica, 
the  meaning  of  which  name  is  said  to  be  ^  land  of  wood  and  water.'  It  is  Sunday, 
— ^the  fourth  Sunday  after  leaving  Liverpool, — and  passengers  have  on  their  holi- 
day attire  as  usual — rather  more  of  it  than  usual — in  expectation  of  stepping  ashore 
in  it  before  night.  How  did  we  spend  our  Sundays  on  board  ship  ?  I  heard  that 
question  very  neatly  answered  by  the  steward  one  Sabbath  morning,  when  he  said 
to  the  coloneFs  wife,  '  There's  no  Sunday  on  board  this  ship,  ma'am  ;  all  days  are 
alike  here.*  It  was  very  true ;  the  only  difference  being  that  there  was  a  master 
of  all  hands,  and  roll  called,  on  that  day — weather  permitting ;  and  men,  officers, 
captain,  pass^gers,  and  ship  were  all  a  little  deaner-looking.  At  present  the 
ship's  officers  and  crew  are  busy  with  preparations  for  going  into  harbour. 
Some  of  us  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  enjoy  God's  ordinances  again,  and  can  say, 
as  one  in  exile  from  them  once  did,  '  How  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of 
Hoste  V 

We  draw  near  the  island.  .  It  turns  out  a  beautiful  day.  The  view  of  the  land 
becomes  more  lovely  and  grand  as  we  come  nearer.  By  and  by  the  clouds  disperse 
a  little,  and  reveal  some  of  the  blue  mountain  peaks,  700  feet  high,  it  is  said.  They 
seem  rugged  and  naked ;  but  all  the  other  hills  in  the  foreground,  and  as  far  as 
eye  can  see  (for  it  seems  an  island  full  of  hills),  are  richly  clothed  with  vege- 
tation. And  in  this  islfind  there  are,  what  is  scarcely  visible  in  Hayti,  some 
evidences  of  cultivation  here  and  there.  You  see  patches  of  very*  bright  green 
near  the  shore,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  mcely-situated  dwellmg,— it  is 
an  estate,  and  those  green  patches  are  fields  of  sugar-cane.  We  are  steaming  along 
off  Morant  Bay,  the  district  where  the  rebellion  took  place  some  years  ago,  and  was 
strangled — all  Jamaica  patriots  say — when  George  Gordon  was  hung. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  begin  to  move  alongside  the  promontory,  or-  tongue 
of  low  land,  which  we  have  to  circumvent  to  get  into  Kingston  harbour.  Over 
this  low  land  we  see  the  white  houses  of  the  cily  quite  well.  Look  high  up  on  the 
ridges  of  these  rugged  mountains  behind— do  you  see  any  snow  there  ?  You  think 
you  do  ?  You  are  mistaken.  That  whiteness  powdering  the  ridges  so  high  up— 
6000  feet  at  least — ^is  not  snow,  but  clusters  of  white  houses.  Th^  place  is  called 
Newcastle,  and  it  is  there  the  European  soldiers  are  stationed. 

The  sun  is  setting  most  magnificently  when  we  arrive  at  Port  Royal,  the  point 
of  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  outside  sea  and  Kingston,  and  wait  there  for 
the  custom-house  and  medical  officers  to  come  on  board.  Here  they  come ;  we 
hope  they  will  not  detain  us,  and  we  shall  get  into  the  wharf  at  Kingston  haibour 
before  dark. 

Look  around  you  1  The  most  gorgeously  red  sunlight  illuminates  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  grandest  scenet  the  human  eye  ever  rested  on.  So  it  seems  to 
me,  at  any  rate,  as  we  lie  at  Port  Royal  point  on  this  Sabbath  evening.  Sky, 
olouds,  mountains,  hills,  trees,  houses,  seem  all  to  belong  to  a  world  fairer  than 
that  which  I  have  left  with  England.  It  is  the  end  of  my  long  sea  voyage,  it  is 
Sabbath  evening,  it  is  a  magnificent  sunset, — these  all  combine,  no  doubt,  to  gire 
me  one  of  the  deepest  impressions  I  am  conscious  of  ever  having  received  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  earth's  scenery. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  walking  on  the  sand  at  the  point,  or  standing 
under  the  cocoa-nut  trees  looking  at  us, — young  people  most  of  them.  Their  milk- 
white  trousers,  hats,  and  caps,  and  the  white  dresses  of  the  females,  add  not  a 
little  to  the  beauty  oi  the  scene, — the  dresses  not  very  showy,  but  tasteful ;  and  so 
much  pure  white  in  dress,  contrasting  with  the  brown  and  black  faces  of  the 
wearers,  gives  one  a  very  agreeable  impression  of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  pre- 
serve, in  one  point  at  least,  Sabbath-day  sanctity  or  cleanliness. 

There  are  some  big  man-of-war  ships  near,  and  a  sprinkling  of  gunboats.  Along 
the  shore  there  are  some  beautiful  houses,  and  long  rows  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  such 
as  I  have  often  seen  m  pictures,  but  never  in  reality  till  now.  We  hear  the  diurch 
bells  of  Kingston  begin  to  ring  for  evening  service,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
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our  ship  begins  to  move.  Tbe  Goyernment  officials  are  done  with  us,  and  we  are 
.allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  wharf.  Very  glad  of  it,  those  of  us  who  wish  to  hear 
something  more  than  the  bells  of  the  churches. 

This  Port  Royal,  "^hich  we  are  passing,  has  a  sad  history, — or  rather  the  Port 
Royal  which  is  in  the  water  under  us.  We  sail  over  the  old,  proud,  wealthy, 
abominablo  capital  of  the  island.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  an  earthquake  over- 
whelmed  it  in  deep  sea  water, — ^but  it  would  take  more  than  all  the  water  in  the 
world  to  cleanse  it  from  its  iniquity, — and  there  it  lies  still.  I  remember,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  hearing  an  old  sailor  say  that  man-of-war  ships  sail  over  the  sub- 
merged houses,  and  that  in  calm  weather  you  could  see  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
clear  water.  I  have  no  idea  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  At  present  we  move 
away  from  the  spot  rapidly,  thinking  more  of  the  living  city  we  are  coming  to 
than  of  the  dead  one  buried  beneath  us.  The  water  is'  too  troubled  at  any  rate  to 
see  to  the  bottom,  and  it  is  too  dark  overhead,  for  the  great. sun  has  now  turned  the 
dark  pide  of  his  red  mantle  to  us,  and  we  have  little  enough  light  left  to  see  the 
spot  where  we  hope  to  land.  It  is  reached  at  last;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  hauling 
by  white  and  black  hands,  and  bawling  by  the  same  variety  of  human  throats,  the 
harsh  sounds  painfully  naingling  with  the  sweet  music  of  the  Sabbath  bells  now 
dying  away,  at  weary  length  the  ship  is  wharfed  and  my  voyage  is  completed. 
Stepping  down  the  gangway,  I  set  my  foot  on  solid  land  for  the  firat  time  since 
leaving  England. 

The  opening  of  the  95th  Psalm  was  always  a  favourite  with  my  father  in  domestic 
worship.    Many  a  time  on  shipboard  I  recollected  the  line — 
*  To  Him  the  spacioijis  sea  belongs ; ' 

and  that  phrase,  ^  the  spacious  sea,'  expanded  itself  mightily  with  a  new  meaning 
in  my  mind.  Now,  however,  as  I  trod  the  solid  ground  once  more  on  this  calm 
Sabbath  evening,  and  on  the  way  to  church  my  glad  heart  took  up  the  other  half 
of  the  parable,  and  praised  God,  saying,  with  a  meaning  which  the  words  never 
conld  have  to  me  before — 

*  The  dry  land  also  from  His  hand 

Its  form  at  first  did  take ;  * 

and  if  any  worshipper  that  night  in  Kingston  could  sing  the  verse  following  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul,  it  was  I : 

*  0  come  and  let  us  worship  Him, 

Let  us  bow  down  withal, 
And  on  our  knees,  before  the  Lord 
Onr  Maker,  let  us  faU.' 

On  coming  ashore,  I  made  inquiries  for  the  Presbyterian  church.  There  are  two 
such  in  Kingston,  or  Scotch  churches, — the  one  called  the  big  kirk,  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  other  the  little  kirk,  belonging  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian denomination.  I  asked  for  Mr.  BaUantyne's  church.  A  young  man  on  boajrd 
the  steamer,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  knew  where  the  church  was,  had  been  in 
it,  and  directed  me  where  to  go.  The  streets  of  Kingston  run  only  two  ways, — at 
right  angles  to  one  another, — either  up  from  the  sea  and  in  parallel  lines  at  near 
distances,  or  crossing  these  at  right  angles.  I  was  directed  to  go  right  up  one  of  the 
streets  retiring  from  the  quay,  and  I  should  see  the  church  a  little  to  the  left  after 
coming  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and  nearly  ankle-deep 
with  sand,  not  very  broad ;  and  the  houses,  so  far  as  I  could  see  them  in  the  dark, 
antiquated-looking,  though  not  old, — after  the  style  of  John  Knox's  house,  or  the 
oldest  houses  in  the  Lawnmarket,  Edinburgh,  but  not  more  than  two  storeys  high. 
Generally  you  have  piazza- like  sidewalks,  but  these  not  being  on  the  same  level  at 
the  various  houses,  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  street. 

I  drew  near  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  church  I  wanted,  heard  the  organ  peal- 
ing inside,  thought  I  must  have  mistaken  my  way  ;  drew  a  little  nearer,  saw  into 
the  church.  It  seemed  to  me  quite  gorgeous,— brilliant  clusters  of  candles  illumi- 
nating the  building,  which  had  no  gallery,  and  a  high  roof, — ^the  whole  structure 
Gothic,  and  verj^  beautiful.  I  felt  almost  certain  that  I  had  by  mistake  been 
directed  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church  or  ritualistic  Episcopalian.  Asked  again 
of  a  young  man  near  the  door  if  this  was  where  Mr.  BaUanl^ne  preyed.    He 
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said  ^  Yes/  and  almost  immediately  after  I  heard  the  preacher  give  out  his  text,— 
doors  and  windows  heing  open.  When  I  heard  his  voice  I  fdt  quite  assured ;  it 
was  a  Scotchman's  voice,  and  it  was  the  usual  Preshjterian  way  of  announcing 
where  the  subject  was  to  be  found.  I  entered  and  took  a  seat  near  the  door. 
There  was  a  pretty  good  attendance — four  or  five  hundred.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  waving  of  fans.  Every  female  had  one,  most  ol  the  audience 
vrere  females,  and  no  fan  was  motionless.  There  were  not  many  black  people, 
most  of  them  brown,  and  a  white  face  here  and  there.  They  seemed  all  very  well 
dressed,  no  poor  folks  amongst  them ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  one  must  not  jadge 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  blacks  or  the  browns  by  the  appearance  they  make  in 
church  on  Sundays.  This  congregation  is  reported  to  be  more  uppish  than  some 
of  its  neighbours  in  the  city.  It  is  called  the  brown  man's  church.^  A  Methodist 
not  far  off  is  called  the  black  man's.  There  is  only  a  sprinkling  of  black  people 
in  Mr.  Ballantyne's.  .  The  congregation  seems  chiefly  composed  of  intelligent 
business  people  and  their  families,  so  that  it  does  not  differ  much  from  one 
of  our  churches  at  home.  That  evening  the  people  paid  great  attention  to  the 
discourse,  which  was  worthy  of  it.  I  was  told  they  had  been  looking  out  for  my 
arrival  all  that  day,  and  had  the  ship  come  in  a  few  minutes  earlier  it  is  likely  1 
should  not  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  hearer  that  evening. 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  I  was  asking  for  the  minister's  house, 
when  a  gentleman  came  forward,  evidently  no  negro,  and  led  me  to  a  buildmg 
adjoining  the  church,  up  an  outside  stair,  and  into  an  airy  room  with  rocking- 
chairs  in  it, — an  uncarpeted  floor,  bare,  but  very  beautifully  polished.  I  was  told 
to  take  a  seat  and  Mr.  Ballantyne  would  be  present  in  a  minute  or  two.  Scarcely 
seated  till  I  am  surprised  to  hear  the  gentleman  say  he  knows  me  well— <»mes 
from  a  place  where  I  used  to  be.     *  I  come  from  Killearn,'  says  he ;  '  my  name  is 

B ,  my  father  belonged  to  your  church,  and  you  saw  him  in  his  last  illness.'  I 

shall  never  forget  the  delightful  home-feeling  I  had  then,  in  that  strange  land,  on 
finding  the  first  man  I  met  to  speak  to  one  so  worthy  in  himself,  and  so  full  of 
home  associations  kindred  with  my  own. 

(To  he  continued,) 


HENRY  ROGERS. 

The  biography  of  Henry  Rogers  will  record  few  external  incidents.  A  boy  in 
school  at  Mr.  Thorogood's,  near  London,  a  young  man  in  college  at  Highbury,— 
he  began  his  public  career  as  co-pastor  with  the  venerable  Mr.  Durant  of  the 
church  at  Poole,  succeeding  his  early  and  long-loved  friend,  Morell  Mackenzie,— 
whose  intellectual  portraiture  he  vividly  sketches  in  a  piemoir  that  was  printed  for 
private  circulation,  after  the  lamented  death  of  Mackenzie  by  shipwreck  in  the 
Pegasus,  There  he  suffered  a  sorrowful  bereavement  in  the  tleath  of  his  young 
wife,  and  there,  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  sorrow,  in  order  to  restrain  his  feelings, 
and  to  obtain  solace  from  fellowship  with  a  saintly  mind,  he  wrote  in  the  house  of 
a  friend  near  Parkstone  his  valuable  life  of  John  Howe,  lately  revised  by  him  and 
published  by  the  Tract  Society.  His  ministry  was  brief ;  his  voice  being  feeble, 
and  his  vocation  being  manifestly  elsewhere.  Literature  was  his  sphere,  the  pen 
his  sceptre ;  opportunely,  therefore,  he  was  invited  to  th^  chair  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  newly-founded  University  College,  London ;  and  whilst 
there  he  became  also  English  and  mathematical  tutor  at  Highbury  Collie,  where 
he  had  recently  been  a  student.  Now  his  literary  career  began  in  full  volley.  He 
published  two  lectures,  delivered  from  his  chair  at  University  College,  on  '  EDglish 
Composition,'  and  on  Lord  Bacon.  These  lectures  are  worthy  to  rank  with  his 
later  most  finished  essays,  and  we  hope  will  fihd  a  place  in  a  complete  edition  of 
his  collected  writings.  That  on  Lord  Bacon  is  a  reply  to  Macaulay's  depreciatory 
critique  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  like  those  mter  famous  sketches  of  great 
men,  which  he  calls  'Demonstrations  in  Mental  Anatomy,'  it  blends  sagacious  philo- 
sophical criticism  with  the  charm  of  exquisite  Uterary  expression }   a  contrast, 
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indeed,  to  Lord  Macaulay^s  article,  but  certainly  not  inferior  to  it.  Daring  these 
years  in  London,  Mr.  Rogers  also  assisted  Mr.  Gonder  in  the  editorship  of  The 
Patriot ;  and  wrote  constantly  for  the  Eclectic  Review^  then  under  the  conduct  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Price.  And  then,  too,  he  started  his  connection  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review^ — which  was  to  be  continued  for  twenty  years,-^by  his  first  article,  pub- 
lished there  in  October  1839,  on  ^  The  Structure  of  the  English  Language.'  Shortly 
after  this  article  appeared,  Mr.  Rogers  removed  to  Birmingham,  having  been 
appointed  one  of  the  tutors  of  Spring  Hill  College,  which  was  then  founded.  His 
life  in  Birmingham  was  his  golden  harvest  time :  there  he  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review  the  series  of  splendid  articles  which  form  the  three  volumes  of  his  essays ; 
*The  Eclipse  of  Faith;*  *The  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,'  in  rejoinder  to 
Professor  Newman's  reply ;  and  *  Greyson's  Letters,'  in  which,  like  his  favourite 
Pascal,  who  wrote  under  a  veiled  name,  which  was  an  anagram  of  one  whereby  he 
was  well  known,  Mr.  Rogers  assumes  a  name  that  is  an  anagram  of  his  own  full 
name,  Henry  Rogers. 

After  leaving  Spring  Hill  College  for  Lancashire  College,  of  •which  he  was 
appointed  Principal  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Yaughan,  Mr.  Rogers  did  little 
literary  work :  his  time  was  spent  in  the  new  studies  which  his  new  duties  forced 
on  him.  Some  brief  articles  in  Good  Words  on  Renan's  Vie  de  Jesus,  etc.,  are 
the  fruitage  of  that  season.  But  during  the  last  few  years,  in  his  retirement  at 
Pennal  Tower,  Machynlleth,  as  in  a  late  Indian  summer,  he  gave  the  world  a  rich 
aftermath  of  his  genius  in  the  Congregational  Lecture  on  '  The  Superhuman  Origin 
of  the  Bible.' 

That  is  a  biographical  index  to  his  writings.  How  can  I  analyae  the  spirit  whose 
life-blood  flows  through  them  all,  forming  and  shaping  their  substance,  and 
which  lightens  from  them  in  clear  but  most  changeful  and  varied  expression  ? 

Throughout  the  critical  biographies  in  which  his  delicate  scalpel  tracked  the 
veins  of  genius  in  the  omnia  opera  of  so  many  distinguished  men, — and  amid  the 
purely  literary  articles,  such  as  the  well-known  inimitable  essay  on  the  '  Vanity 
and  Glory  of  Literature,' — or  the  Letters  of  Greyson^  brimming  over  with  lucid, 
racy  common  sense  and  Shandean  humour,  as  well  as  in  his  two  works  on  Christian 
jSvidence,  viz.  *  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,'  and  *  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,' 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  departments  of  speculative  inquiry,  which  were 
the  favourite  haunts  of  his  mind, — where  his  thoughts  were  domiciled  and  native. 
These  were,  in  Philosophy,  that  which  he  has  himself  described  in  his  essay  on 
Pascal  as  the  Prima  Philosophia — ^the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge,  the  limits 
within  which  we  can  hopefully  speculate,  and  the  conditions  and  principles  of 
belief ;  in  Christian  Theology,  what  may  in  like  manner  be  called  Prima  Theologia 
—the  foundations  of  Christian  belief,  the  conditions  and  legitimacy  of  its  exercise, 
and  the  sphere  it  occupies.  These  two  departments  are,  it  is  seen,  but  the 
divisions — the  halves  of  one  zone  spanning  the  globe  of  human  life — that  equa- 
torial zone,  where  meet,  and,  to  use  one  of  his  own  words,  inosculate  its  two 
hemispheres  of  Reason  and  Faith.  Accordingly,  these  two  great  factors  of  all 
human  knowledge  and  activity.  Reason  and  Faith, — in  their  profound  and  essential 
relations  to  one  another,  constituted  the  theme,  which  he  illuminates  with  all  the 
varied  lights  of  philosophical  criticism,  logical  analysis,  and  imaginative  or  his- 
torical exemplification. — The  Evangelical  Magazine, 

AN  EVENING  AT  MR.  ARNOT'S. 

The  Friday  evenings  during  the  winter  season  were  very  frequently  spent  in  the 
manner  indicated  above,  especially  '  with  his  people  in  his  own  house.'  Many  who 
enjoyed  these  social  meetings  will  now  look  back  on  them  with  pleasure.  He 
always  strove  to  give  to  the  conversation  a  profitable  turn.  The  young  men  con- 
nected with  his  congregation,  especially  those  whose  homes  were  at  a  cUstance,  he 
liked  to  gather  round  him,  to  give  them  a  taste  of  family  life,  and,  in  familiar  con- 
versation, to  offer  them  kindly  sympathy  and  advice.  When  a  young  man  him- 
self, a  solitary  student  in  lodgings,  he  longed  for  such  social  intercourse,  and  felt 
the  want  of  it ;  and  now  that  he  had  a  home  and  a  family,  ha  loved  to  extend  his 
hospitality  to  those  in  similar  circumstances.  In  a  letter  dated  1834,  he  writes  : 
^In  preference  to  all  other  kinds  of  relaxation,  commend  me  to  a  ^*  crack,"  on 
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familiar  terms,  in  the  bosom  of  a  family,  where  there  are  children  of  any  age  from 
twenty  to  six.' 

The  following  letter  from  a  young  man  to  his  sister,  describing  an  evening 
spent  in  Mr.  Arnot's  house  in  1858,  shows  that  his  efforts  in  this  directioa  were 
appreciated.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  could  give  similar  testimony. 
*  .  .  .  We  had  tea,  and  then  a  talk.  Mr.  Amot  was  yery  humorous,  abounding 
in  anecdote ;  he  is  very  approachable,  and  anxious  about  "  young  men  in  lodgings," 
away  from  home.  He  is  afraid  we  may  feel  relief  in  being  away  out  of  sight  of 
our  parents.  He  said,  ^*  I  have  brought  the  children  in.  I  want  you  to  feel  as  if 
you  were  at  home.  I  think  it  is  good  for  young  men  in  lodgings  to  get  a  sight  of 
a  family  now  and  again.*'  Then  came  his  IQustrations  and  warnings,  advice  and 
counsel, — every  little  incident  turned  to  good  account.  -One  young  man  brought  a 
letter  from  his  minister,  and  Mr.  Amot  read  it,  and  said,  *'  How  anxious  your 
late  minister  seems  about  you  I  I  recollect  when  w©  went  to  and  from  school,  we 
had  to  go  alongside  of  the  river  Earn  a  good  part  of  the  way.  There  was  a  ford 
where  carts  passed  through,  and  we  sometimes  waded  through  it.  It  was  deep  in 
some  places  and  shallow  in  others,  and  in  some  places  there  was  a  strong  current, 
which  made  it  very  dangerous.  However,  we  did  not  go  in  one  by  one ;  we  took 
each  other's  hands,  and  did  not  go  into  the  deep  all  at  once,  and  in  that  way  we 
assisted  each  other  over.  If  we  had  let  go  our  hold,  in  all  probability  we  would 
have  been  carried  down  the  stream.  Now,  young  men,  here  you  are  in  a  mighty 
stream.  Some  one  is  very  anxious  about  you.  If  you  go  into  the  deep  all  at 
once  and  alone,  you  may  be  carried  down ;  but  if  you  have  some  one  by  the  hand, 
you  may  manage  to  get  through  it.  Remember,  the  current  is  strong,  and  this 
minister  is  anxious  that  this  youDg  man  should  know  some  one,  an  elder  or  myself, 
just  as  it  were  to  get  him  by  the  hand.  No  man  has  strength  of  himself  to  resist 
temptations,  and  we  all  need  to  be  watchful  and  prayerful."  That  is  a  specimen 
of  the  practical  dealing  we  had.  He  recommended  us  all  to  have  some  study  in 
hand,—- one  language  or  another,  drawing  or  something  to  overcome,  some  diffi- 
culty to  master.  There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  the 
tempter  will  not  assail  us  so  often.  .  .  .  After  more  than  an  hour's  conversation, 
we  had  books  and  pictures  to  examiDC.  Then  we  had  family  worship ;  and  as  it 
was  later  than  the  children  usually  sit,  he  said,  ^*  Now,  my  dears,  we  are  going  to 
have  worship,  and  you  can  either  stay  or  go  away,  just  as  you  please."  They  all 
remained,  and  the  servants  came  in.  We  sang  that  psalm,  *^  Hold  up  my  goings, 
Lord,  me  guide,"  etc.,  Mrs.  Amot  leading  the  tune,  and  she  did  it  weU.  Then  we 
had  part  of  a  chapter,  and  united  in  prayer.  It  was  an  appropriate  prayer.  He 
prayed  that^  though  of  different  families  on  earth,  we  might  all  be  of  tiie  family  of 
God ;  we  are  by  nature  outside,  but  there  is  a  door  opened,  and  a  way  unto  the 
Father  through  Christ.  He  presented  each  of  us  with  a  copy  of  the  Foe  and  the 
FtgTity  and  we  left  at  ten  minutes  to  ten  o'clock ;  and  I  must  say  it  was  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  meeting  to  me.  .  .  .  Really  it  is  taking  us  by  the  hand  while  in  the 
stream.' — Memoirs  of  Rev,  W.  Amot, 

OLD  nanny's  faith. 

A  YOUNG  minister  put  the  following  startling  question  to  an  old  woman  who  was 
lying  on  her  death-bed :  *  Now,  Nanny,  what  if,  after  all  your  praying,  and  watch- 
ing, and  waiting,  God  should  suffer  your  soul  to  be  lost  ? 

Pious  Nanny  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  turned  to  him  a  wistful  look,  laid 
her  right  hand  on  the  *  precious  Bible '  which  lay  open  before  her,  and  quietly 
replied,  *  Ae,  dearie  me,  is  that  a'  the  length  you  have  got,  man  ? '  and  then  con- 
tinued, her  eyes  sparkling  with  heavenly  brightness,  *  God  would  hae  the  greatest 
loss.  Poor  Nanny  would. but  lose  her  soul,  and  that  would  be  a  great  loss  indeed; 
but  Grod  would  lose  His  honour  and  His  character.  Haven't  I  hung  my  soul  upon 
His  ^^  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,"  an'  if  He  brak  His  word  He  would 
make  Himself  a  liar,  and  a'  tJie  universe  would  rush  into  confusionj* 

These  were  among  the  last  words  that  fell  from  her  lips.— *Siefecte<i. 
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»THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH.' 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^The  September  issue  of  the  Magazine  contains  a  letter  from  a  correspondent, 
famishing  you  with  what  purports  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  all  those 
ministers  belonging  to  the  various  dissenting  churches,  now  happily  combined  and 
incorporated  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  who,  at  any  time  between  1733 
and  Uie  present  day,  haye  been  what  is  technically  called  ^  Fathers  of  the  Church;' 
and  the  principle  on  which  your  correspondent  has  evidently  proceeded  in  drawing 
up  his  list  is  the  very  proper  one,  as  I  believe,  of  regarding  the  several  churches, 
even  wben  separate,  as  making  up  but  one  Church. 

Now  as,  from  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  your  correspondent,  the  list  with 
which  he  has  supplied  you  is  both  impenect  and  misleading,  erring  alike  by  excess 
and  defect,  inasmuch  as  it  has  admitted  at  least  one  name  which  ought  to  have  been 
excluded,  and  has  omitted  several  which  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  I  have 
thought  it  right,  for  the  credit  of  the  denomination, — having  been  at  the  trouble  of 
drawing  up  another  list,  which  is  certainly  more  accurate  than  the  one  you  have 
printed, — ^to  forward  that  list  to  you,  that,  with  your  permission,  it  may  obtain  at 
least  equal  currency  with  the  list  already  published. 

In  composing  my  list,  I  have  not  only  ccmsulted  Mackelvie's  Statistics^  but  Gib's 
Display  of  the  Secession  Testimony y  and  Dr.  Scot^s  Fasti  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
not  to  mention  othet  minor  authorities.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  list  which  I 
now  venture  to  send  you,  if  not  absolutely  accurate,  will  be  found  at  least  a  close 
approximation  thereto. 

An  examination  of  my  list  on  the  following  page  will  also  show  that  there  are 
other  interesting  features  presented  in  it,  not  found  in  the  list  already  published. 

The  Secession  Church  originated  in  1733.  In  1747,  the  controversy  on  '  The 
Burgess  Oath  *  split  that  Church  in  two,  and  from  that  date  until  1820,  when  the 
severed  portions  came  together  again  and  constituted  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  t^e  Secession  was  represented  by  two  Synods,  viz.  the  General  Associate 
or  Anti-Burgher  Synod,  and  the  Associate  or  Burgher  Synod.  In  1761,  again,  the 
Relief  Presbytery,  afterwards  the  Relief  Synod,  was  formed,  and  maintained  an 
independent  existence  till  1847,  when,  on  forming  a  union  with  the  United  As- 
sociate Synod,  both  Synods  were  merged  in  what  is  now  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Both  branches  of  the  Secession  had  congregations  in  Ireland,  which 
remained  connected  with  the  parent  Synods  till  1820;  but  in  drawing  up  my 
list,  the  ministers  in  Ireland  have  not  been  considered,  as  full  materials  for 
doing  so  were  not  within  my  reach.  I  may  say,  however,  that  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  the  list  which  I  have  drawn  up  would  not  have  been  modified,  except 
in  a  single  instance,  which  I  will  specify  in  a  note,  even  had  the  Irish  ministers 
been  taken  into  account.  As  a  key  to  the  principle  on  which  this  list  has  been 
coodposed,  I  shall  only  add,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  their  history  I  have 
view^  both  branches  of  the  Secession,  and  Relief  Church  as  well,  as  if  they  con- 
stituted but  one  Church. 

The  letters  (A.),  (B.),  and  (R.),  are  abbreviations  for  Anii-Burgher,  Burgher, 
and  Relief  respectively. 

Observations. — It  is  remarkable  how  many  sons  of  ministers  there  are  among 
the  '  Fathers '  of  the  Church.    Eight  out  of  tweniy-six  is  a  large  proportion. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Kilsyth,  is  the  man  who  has  been  oldest,  both  as  a  man  and 
minister,  of  aU  the  twenty-six. 

It  is  surprising,  out  of  such  a  small  list,  to  find  that  there  are  three  places  which 
have  each  furnished  a  quota  of  two  men  each,  viz.  Milnathort,  Morebattle,  and 
Falkirk. 

The  great  preponderance  of  Anti-Burghers  among  the  ^  Fathers  ^  is  also  a  singular 
fact  W.B.R.W. 
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THE  UNITJED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND  IRELAND. 

TO  THK  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  x»)lamn  or  two  when  attention  is  being  turned  to  this 
topic  ?  Our  past  ^sonnection  with  this  island  is  a  noble  page  in  our  history,  that 
has  its  recora  on  high,  if  little  remembered  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  Our 
present  and  future  may  appear  yet  to  be  of  equal  or  greater  significance* 

Presbyterianism  in  Irel^d  was  planted  and  water^  by  Scotchman  of  the  type 
of  Robert  Blair,  Cunningham  of  Holywood,  and  Livingstone  of  Kirk  of  Shotts. 
When  Rationalism  and  worldliness  blighted  the  Irish  churches,  shortly  after  the  rise 
of  the  Secession  and  Relief,  a  noble  band  of  our  early  children  unfolded  our  banner 
of  the  rights  of  the  Saviour  and  the  liberties  of  His  people.  They  were  honoured 
to  do  gocd  service  in  the  then  cry  for  the  relaxation  of  the  Standards ;  and^  with  the 
help  of  noble  men  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  they  saw  the  country  rise  from 
the  tide  of  Arianism  and  Unitarianism  that  was  the  necessary  result  of  looseness  of 
subscription.  When  the  tide  had  turned,  more  than  120  Secession  and  Relief 
Churches  joined  the  Irish  Synod  in  1842. 

Here  is  our  first  claim  as  a  denomination  to  sisterly  regard,  we  had  almost  said 
filial  reverence,  if  men's  good  deeds  were  not  so  often  written  in  water*  We  at 
least  have  reason  to  cherish  with  gratitude  that  page  in  our  history,  and  mayhap 
will  find  in  Ihe  history  of  these  bitter  one  hundred  years*  experience  in  the  Irish 
Church  a  gradous  providential  finger-post,  when  the  home  Church  seems  within 
the  rapids  that  so  nearly  proved  fatal  here.  Another  fact  little  known  is  that 
sixty  to  seventy  Irish  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  centre  and  south  of 
Ireland  owe  their  existence  wholly  to  Scotchnjen,  of  which  our  gardening  and 
agricultural  United  Presbyterians  form  a  fair  proportion.  Not  to  speak  of 
eminent  United  Presbyterians  in  Derry,  Dublin,  and  other  centres,  there  are  said 
to  be  3000  of  our  members  and  adherents  in  the  Belfast  churches  alone.  These 
are  generally  enterprising,  and  frequently  return  to  Scotland,  or  their  children,  but 
are  not  certificated  back  to  us,  but  to  the  Free  Church.  These  are  three  substantial 
links  that  ought  to  bind  the  two  churches  together,  and  three  good  reasons  for  our 
taking  a  hearty  interest  in  the  fresh  group  of  churches  nnder  the  care  of  the 
Synod.  But  these  are  not  the  only,  if  the  strongest,  ties.  The  Irish  Church,  with 
various  branches  of  Methodists,  each  annually  receive  from  our  members  and 
congregations  in  Scotland  sums  not  much  less,  if  not  in  some  cases  greater,  than 
are  paid  to  all  our  own  churches  here.  Though  eligibility  has  not  hitherto  been 
extended  to  us  as  a  denomination,  our  congregations  in  England  and  Scotland 
have  not  hesitated  to  invite  able  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  to  their  pastoral 
oversight.  We  have  thus  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  generous  and  sisterly  interest 
we  have,  in  the  gracious  ways  of  God,  been  enabled  to  manifest  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  and  other  churches  of  Ireland.  There  are  now  ten  United  Pres- 
byterian congregations  in  Ireland,  and  twelve  ministers,  nine  of  whom  were  bom 
in  Scotland.  Wilii  the  exception  of  the  congregations  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Portadown,  these  churches  are  all  in  country  districts.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
regret  that  about  1842  our  Church  did  not  see  its  way  to  plant  in  central 
towns  mission  churches;  but  the  position,  prospects,  and  success  of  those  we 
possess  may  be  easily  seen.  Unless  m  Belfast  or  Dublin,  with  United  Presbyterians 
from  Scotland,  we  are  looked  upon  as  foreigners,  suspected  as  LiberaLs,  disliked  as 
Voluntaries,  and  have  frequently  to  meet  the  suspicion  of  orthodoxy  as  the  echo  of 
anti- unionism  in  Scotland,  and  of  latitudinarianism,  from  the  use  of  paraphrases  and 
hymns  in  three  of  our  churches  here,  m  common  with  Presbyterians  of  every  land. 
The  small  sums  given  still  by  other  denominations,  their  dependence  on  England 
and  Scotland  for  financial  help,  and  the  ease  with  which  sealing  ordinances  are 
given,  have  been  found  serious  obstacles  in  our  way  in  every  one  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  Presbytery  of  Ireland.  As  a  rule,  also,  a  uniformly  firm  though  quiet 
protest  against  Orangeism,  as  practically  unfavourable  to  Christian  charity  and 
forgiveness  and  the  extension  of  the  gospel,  is  a  retarding  element.  These  are  a 
sufficiently  formidable  array  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every  congrefi;i^on,  not  to 
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speak  of  local  peculiarities  in  the  case  of  others.  And  yet,  what  is  the  result  ? 
Thanks  to  the  home  Church,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the  old  ministers  who 
founded  most  of  the  congregations,  and  the  prudence  and  zeal  of  the  workers,  God 
has  crowned  these  churches  with  not  a  little  of  His  blessing.  Many  of  their 
members  are  gathered  home  to  heayen,  others  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
are  filling  important  spheres.  All  financially  give  more  than  other  denominations 
of  like  character  here,  and  proportionately  to  the  incomes  of  the  people  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  similar  churches  in  Scotland.  The  sums  drawn 
from  the  home  churches  are  still  painfully  large  to  all  the  minbters  who  receive 
them.  But  no  Ferguson  Bequest  or  other  fund  fills  up  here  the  gap  between  the 
gifts  of  the  people  and  the  now  high  requirements  of  the  Synod,  and  the  rate 
of  increase  of  salaries,  and  sums  expended  on  churches  and  manses,  is  yeiy 
marked. 

Not  to  speak  of  our  Voluntaryism,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  hymns,  etc. 
we  rank  with  the  still  small  adherents  of  progress,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing  good  reasons  for  our  presence  here.  As  a  rule,  the  ministers  of  all  Protestant 
denominations  here  are  earnest  and  evangelical,  and  many  are  able,  devoted,  and 
successful.  But  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?  Ireland  is  the  British  home 
mission  field.  We  have  done  well  in  carrying  the  gospel  to  every  nation  under 
heaven.  It  is  now  high  time,  350  years  after  the  Reformation,  that  worthy, 
loving,  and  earnest  efforts  were  put  forth  to  make  the  last  of  the  three  kingdoms 
to  knuckle  down  to  the  Pope,  once  more  distinguished  for  its  piety  and  missionary 
enterprise. 

In  Ulster,  even  Protestants  are  in  the  minority.  In  some  other  parts,  they  are 
not  one  in  thirty  of  the  population.  As  warm  and  noble  a  race  as  Uves  needs  the 
gospel.  Of  nominal  Protestants  even,  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  the  native 
Irisn  churches  can  overtake  their  spiritual  destitution.  It  is  our  providential  call 
to  be  the  only  British  Presbyterians  at  present  at  work  in  the  field.  If  the  home 
Church  will  treat  us  as  mission  churches,  and  give  us  as  full  a  share  of  the 
Church's  prayers  as  we  now  have  of  their  gifts,  we  venture  to  assert  the  gain  to 
the  evangelization  of  the  empire  and  the  world's  conversion  will  be  speedily  dear. 

But  it  seems  to  your  ministers  here  that  the  cry  that  we  often  enough  in  the 
past  have  heard  here,  that  we  are  not  wanted,  and  Ireland  should  not  have  com- 
peting Presbyterian  churches,  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  Scotland.  We  may 
seem  harsh  in  judgment,  but  we  know  that  deputations  to  the  Free  Church,  and 
even  ministers  getting  money  help  from  our  wealthy  members  and  churches  in 
Scotland,  have  wittingly  or  unwittingly  reproduced  this  impression.  Our  Church, 
true  to  its  past  history  m  Canada,  the  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Eng- 
land, naturally  responds  to  that  feeling,  and  now,  as  heretofore,  has  aimed  at 
incorporating  union  with  the  Irish  Church.  Before  the  Secessicm  PresWtery  of 
Ireland  was  a  part  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churchy  leading  men  from  Scotland 
at  the  Evangelical  Alliance  meetings  strove  in  vain  to  bring  about  union.  At  the 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  our  Synod  sent  over  an  influential  deputation,  headed  by  the 
Moderator,  to  meet  with  the  Assembly's  Committee  on- Union  and  the  Preslytery 
of  Ireland ;  but  excepting  the  worthy  convener  of  that  committee,  not  a  membor 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  he  had  no  propositions  to  make,  and  substantially 
admitted  that  his  Church  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into  terms  with  us.  Your 
ministers  are  all  union  men,  but  they  are  all  honest  Voluntaries,  and  would  not  be 
parties  in  the  circumstances  to  asking  union,  as  they  have  little  indication  they 
are  wanted,  and  have  still  less  proof  that  their  Voluntaryism  could  possibly,  in  the 
existing  feeling,  become  an  open  question  in  the  event  of  union,  even  if  they  could 
be  admitted  on  such  terms  that  they  would  not  have  to  draw  part  of  their 
incomes  from  the  consolidated  Regium  Donum,  which,  I  believe,  to  a  man  diey 
would  reject,  and  rather  resign,  if  the  Church  as  a  whole  went  in.  The  people, 
too,  are  here  anything  but  prepared  for  union.  We  may,  meanwhile,  be  proud  of 
our  past  and  hopeful  of  our  future  influence  in  Ireland. — I  am,  yours  sincerely. 

J.  L.  M. 
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FBE8BTTEBIAL  FBOCEEDIKOS. 

Aberdeen, — ^Tliis  presbytery  met  on  2d 
October^Bev.  Dr.  Bobson,  moderator. 
The  presbytery  received  report  of  the 
Mission  Committee  anent  Foreign  Mis- 
sions; and  agreed  to  enjoin  ministers  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  this  subject  once  a 
year,  and  to  hold  a  presbyterial  con- 
ference in  April  next,  with  a  public 
meeting  in  the  erening,  at  which  addresses 
might  be  given  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Synod's  Foreign  Committee.  It  was 
agreed  to  form  an  elders'  association  in 
Aberdeen  as  early  as  possible,  to  promote 
the  principles  and  progress  of  the  Church. 
Dr.  Bobson  proposed  that  the  collections 
made  by  our  churches  for  the  famine  in 
India  be  sent  to  our  own  missionaries  for 
distribation,  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  bring  before  Groremment 
and  the  public  the  claims  of  the  native 
States  in  India  to  assistance  in  times  of 
famine.  Provost  Jamieson,  Bailie  Ur- 
quharty  and  Dr.  Bobson  were  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  The  presbytery  took  up 
the  call  to  Bev.  B.  Hall,  Oldmeldrum, 
from  Mordannt  Street  congregation, 
Glasgow.  Bev.  Dr.  G.  Jeffirey  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Allan  appeared  as  commis- 
sioners from  Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Bothnie  from  Oldmeldrum.  The 
reasons  for  translation  and  answers  being 
read,  the  commissioners  were  fully  heard, 
and  the  call  being  ^pt  into  Mr.  Hall's 
hands,  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  it ; 
and,  after  prayer  by  the  moderator,  the 
connection  between  Mr.  Hall  and  the 
congregation  of  Oldmeldrum  was  dissolved, 
and  all  parties  suitably  addressed.  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Lynturk  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  church  vacant,  and  Mr. 
Anchterlonie  of  Craigdam  to  act  as 
moderator  of  session  during  the  vacancy. 
The  commissioners  asked  a  supply  of 
preachers.  Mr.  Dickie  made  a  verbal 
statement  anent  the  progress  of  the 
station  at  Woodside.  The  deputy  com- 
mittee were  appointed  to  visit  Nelson 
Street  congregation,  under  chap.  ill.  sec. 
3,  rule  13  of  Bnles  and  Form3  of  Pro- 
cedure. 

BenDick, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
11th  of  September — the  Bev.  John  Stark, 
moderator.  The  Bev.  A.  B.  Bobertson 
was  chosen  moderator  for  the  next  six 
months.  Mr.  James  Mearns,  Coldstream, 
having  delivered  all  his  trial  discourses  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  Bev. 
John  Stark  reported  favourably  of  the 
congregations  of  Whitby  and   Middles- 


borough,  which  had  been  visited  by  a 
deputation  from  the  presbytery.  By  ap- 
pomtment  of  presbytery,  the  Bev.  D.  Kerr 
conducted  devotional  exercises  in  re- 
ference to  the  dealings  of  Providence  in 
the  state  of  the  harvest,  the  war  in  the 
East,  and  the  Indian  famine;  and,  seeing 
that  the  whole  nation  is  at  present  called 
on  to  contribute  for  the  relief  of  the 
famine-stricken  population  of  India,  the 
presbytery  recommend  that  collections  for 
this  purpose  should  be  made  in  the 
various  congregations  under  their  care. 

Dvmfries. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  2d 
October — the  Bev.  D.  L.  Scott,  mode- 
rator. A  letter  was  read  by  the  clerk 
from  Mr.  Bobert  S.  Wilson,  preacher, 
intimating  his  acceptance  of  the  call 
addressed  to  him  from  the  congregation 
of  Castle  -  Douglas.  Mr.  Wilson,  being 
present,  delivered  all  his  trials  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  and  his 
ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place  at 
Castle  -  Douglas  on  6th  November;  Mr. 
Eidd  to  preach,  Mr.  Clark  to  preside, 
ordain,  and  address  the  minister,  and  Mr. 
Macdonald,  Lochmaben,  to  address  the 
people.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
nold  a  conference  on  missions  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  presbytery  in  Decem- 
ber. Mr.  John  Jardine,  student,  having 
passed  all  his  examinations,  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  certify  him  to  the  convener 
of  the  Theological  Committee  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Hall.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  will  be  held  at  Castle-Douglas 
on  the  first  Tuesdi^  of  November. 

Dvnfemdine, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday  the  16th  October— the  Bev.  Mr. 
Bussell,  moderator  pro  tern.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  elders  in  the  district  had 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Church  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  denomination.  Final  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  visiting  the 
several  congregations^  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  In  consideration  of  the 
Synod's  remit  on  Foreign  Missions,  ill 
connection  with  which  a  circular  was 
read  from  Dr.  MacGill,  it  was  agreed  to 
urge  upon  all  the  congregations  which  did 
not  already  follow  the  practice,  the  pro- 
priety of  having  monthly  contributions 
for  foreign  missions,  to  preach  an  annual 
sermon  on  missions,  and  to  hold  a  con- 
ference on  the  same  in  connection  with 
the  deputation  from  the  Mission  Board ; 
the  presbytery's  mission  committee  to 
make  the.  necessary  arrangements.  It 
was  agreed  to  recommend  those  congre- 
gations which  had  not  already  done  so  to 
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make  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  Indian 
famine  fand«  Agreed  to  meet  again  on 
the  4th  December,  and  to  take  np  the 
Synod  remits  on  Sabbath  Schools  and 
the  Superintendence  of  Young  Persons. 

Edinburgh.— This  presbytery  met  on 
the  2d  October,  in  the  hall  at  5  Qaeen 
Street — ^Mr.  Einloch,  West  Linton,  mode- 
rator. Dr.  Kennedy,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  look  ont  for  a 
place  of  meeting  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  Hall  was  in  session, 
reported  that  the  committee  had  inspected 
four  different  halls,  and  agreed  to  re- 
commend the  presbytery  to  meet  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  at  14  St.  Andrew  Street. 
The  presbytery  approved  of  the  sug- 
gestion, and  instructed  the  clerk  to  issue 
a  circular  calling  attention  to  the  change« 
Dr.  Bruce  read  a  petition  from  Rev.  D. 
Cook,  to  be  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  Church  and  recognised  as  a  minister 
without  a  charge.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Oemmell,  Arthur  Street,  seconded  by  Mr. 
M'Intosh,  Dalkeith,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  petition,  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Cook  if  deemed  necessary, 
and  to  report  on  the  application  at  next 
meeting.  Dr.  Calderwood,  convener  of 
the  Church  Extension  Committee,  gave 
in  a  report  as  to  the  proposed  new  church 
at  the  south  side  of  Edinburgh.  The 
committee  had  applied  for  a  site  at 
Orange  Loan,  suitable  for  the  district 
between  Newington  and  Morningside 
churches,  but  the  application  was  refused. 
Attention  was  then  turned  to  the  Dalkeith 
Boad,  east  of  Newington,  ^nd  five  different 
sites  were  marked  out.  The  committee, 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  committee 
of  the  contemplated  church,  had  secured 
a  site  fronting  Dalkeith  Road,  and  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Marchhall  Street.  As, 
however,  immediate  possession  of  the 
ground  could  not  be  obtained,  the  com- 
mittee had  acquired  Clare  Hall  Academy, 
Minto  Street,  as  a  temporary  place  of 
meeting,  and  proposed  to  begin  regular 
Sabbath  services  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
November.  A  sum  of  £1285  had  been 
subscribed,  of  which  £690  had  already 
been  received.  Mr.  Fleming,  Lothian 
Boad,  moved  that  the  report  be  received, 
and  gratification  expressed  by  the  presby- 
tery at  the  prospect  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  church  in  the  south  side  of  the  city. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  usual 
intimation  ordered  to  be  made  to  the 
congregations  in  the  district. 

JElgin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Nairn  on  the  16th  October — the 
Bev.  John  Whyte,  moderator.  The  pres- 
bytery took  into  consideration  a  resolution 
come  to  hj  the  congregation  of  Nairn  at 


a  recent  meeting,  with  reference  to 
pecuniary  arrangements  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  congregation.  Com- 
missioners from  the  congregation  having 
been  heard  with  regard  to  the  matter,  it 
was.  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend 
that  the  congregation  reconsider  their 
resolution.  The  commissioners  acquiesced 
.  in  the  decision,  and  engaged  to  take  care 
that  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  be 
held  with  this  view  on  an  early  day. 
Messrs.  Paterson  and  Smith,  commis- 
sioners from  the  congregation  of  Tain,  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Ferrier's  resignation  of 
his  charge,  having  stated  that  the  con- 
gregation found  themselves  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  acquiescing  in  the 
resignation  of  their  much  respected  pastor, 
the 'presbytery  agreed  to  accept  his  resig- 
nation, while  deeply  regretting  that 
their  much  esteemed  brother  had,  from 
protracted  affliction,  found  it  necessary  to 
take  this  step.  The  commissioners  having 
stated  that  the  congregation,  while  few  in 
number,  were  prepared  to  adhere  to  the 
cause  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  presbytery  expressed  their  high  satis- 
faction with  the  spirit  shown  by  the  con* 
gregation,  and  promised  to  afford  them 
encouragement  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  A  protest  and  appeal  by  a 
member  of  the  session  of  Forres  against 
a  finding  of  the  session  at  a  recent 
meeting  having  been  read,  with  papers 
relative  thereto,  it  was  agreed  to  delay 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  till  next 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Forres  on  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Sabbafh  of  December. 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  9th  October— Bev.  Dr.  Black, 
moderator.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Oldmeldrum, 
having  accepted  a  call  addressed  to  him 
by  Mordannt  Street  congregation,  his 
induction  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  1st 
November.  The  induction  of  Mr. 
Houston,  Carluke,  to  Greenfield  congre- 
gation, Govan,  was  appointed  for  13th  of 
the  same  month.  It  was  agreed  to  express 
regret  that  the  presbytery  could  not  con- 
sider the  answers  given  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
to  the  questions  put  to  him  as  satisfactory, 
and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, Dr.  Leckie,  and  Dr.  Black,  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  him.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson having  made  a  statement  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  requested,  if  the  presbytery  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  statement,  tiiiat  he 
should  be  proceeded  with  in  the  way  of 
libel.  It  was  agreed  to  take  np  the 
further  consideration  of  the  case  at  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  presbytery.  The 
•clerk  and  Mr.  Buchanan  were  appointed 
to  go  over  the  reports  from  sessions  as  to 
the  observance  of  fast-days,  and  to  bring 
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up  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  recom- 
mendations at  next  meeting.  Dr.  G. 
Jeffrey  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
communication  from  the  session  of  St. 
Bollox  charch  since  their  last  meeting, 
infonning  him  that  their  minister,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Forrest,  had  died  on  12th 
September,  at  the  age  of  70  years,  and 
the  37th  of  his  ministry.  At  the  request 
of  the  moderator,  Dr.  Joseph  Brown  en- 
gaged in  prayer  suitable  to  the  melancholy 
event. 

HamUton, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  25th 
September — the  Bev.  Mr.  Wilson,  mode- 
rator. A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  B.  J.  B. 
Cowan,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  accepting 
the  call  given  to  him  by  the  Hallside  con- 
gregation, and  it  was  put  into  his  hands 
by  the  moderator.  He  then  gave  his  trials 
for  ordination,  which  were  prescribed  at 
last  meeting  in  anticipation  of  his  accepting 
the  call,  with  which  the  presbytery  ex- 
pressed their  cordial  satisfaction ;  and  his 
ordination  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
said  congregation  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  Tuesday  the  6th  November  next, 
at  half -past  twelve  o'clock;  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Bain  to  preach,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ander- 
son to  preside,  ordain,  and  give  the  charge 
to  the  minister,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Donald- 
son to' address  the  people. 

Kelao. — A  meeting  of  this  presbytery 
was  held  in  the  session-house  of  the  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Kelso,  on 
Tuesday,  18th  September^  The  presbytery 
met  in  private  from  eleven  till  one  o'cIocIe, 
and  engaged  in  a  conference^on  the  state 
of  religion.  The  conference  was  found 
to  be  encouraging  and  serviceable.  The 
minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  pre- 
viously been  read  and  confirmed,  the  first 
business  taken  up  in  public  was  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  formation  of  an 
Elders'  Association.  At  their  last  meeting 
in  June,  the  presbytery,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Pringle,  4inanimously  appointed 
Messrs.  Bromfield,  Scott,  Purves,  Muir- 
head,  and  Porteous  (convener),  as  a  com- 
mittee of  elders  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  forming  an  elders'  association  conter- 
minous with  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery. 
In  terms  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Porteous, 
as  convener  of  that  committee,  submitted 
a  report.  After  conversation,  it  was  una- 
nimously agreed  to  receive  the  report, 
to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery 
to  the  committee,  especially  to  the  con- 
vener, to  allow  the  report  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  request  the  convener  to 
correspond  with  the  individual  sessions, 
who  shall  report  to  him  a  fortnight  before 
next  meeting  of  presbytery.  Mr.  Porteous 
was  also  requested  to  report  to  next  meet- 
ing. The  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were 
tendered  to  the  retiring  moderator,  Mr. 


Infflis,  for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to 
and  the  assiduous  manner  in  which  he  had 
discharged  his  duties,  and  Mr.  Pringle  was 
elected  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  Mr.  Jarvie  was  reappointed 
clerk,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Cairns,  who  expressed  the  presbytery's 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Jarvie's  services.  Mr. 
Inglis  was  appointed  treasurer  for  the 
same  period  in  room  of  Mr.  Bogers,  whom, 
on  account  of  his  health,  the  presbytery 
desired  to  relieve  of  as  much  work  as 
possible.  The  clerk  read  a  communication 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  dated 
10th  July,  which  stated  that  the  presbv- 
tery  had  recommended  the  name  of  the 
Bev.  James  Wilson,  formerly  minister  of 
Lnmsden,  Aberdeenshire,  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  probationers.  A  circular  from 
the  convener  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
calling  attention  to  the  contributions  due 
by  congregations,  was  read  to  the  meeting. 
It  being  discovered,  however,  that  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  charge  transmitted 
to  the  several  congregations,  as  requiring 
to  be  paid  by  them,  from  that  on  the  list 
of  the  convener,  the  clerk  was  instructed 
to  correspond  with  Mr.  Paterson  for  an 
explanation.  The  following  standing  com- 
mittees were  appointed: — 1.  On  Annual 
Statistics,  the  clerk  and  moderator  for  the 
time  being.  2.  On  Evangelistic  Work, 
Messrs.  Poison,  Bitchie,  and  Inglis,  minis- 
ters, and  Messrs.  Bromfield  and  Scott, 
elders — Mr.  Poison,  convener.  3.  On 
Augmentation  of  Stipend,  Messrs.  Jarvie 
and  D.  K.  Miller,  ministers,  and  Messrs. 
Purves,  Stitchel,  and  Clark,  Jedburgh, 
elders — ^Mr.  Jarvie,  convener.  It  was  una- 
nimously agreed  to  recommend  the  con- 
gregations to  contribute  for  the  relief  of 
the  millions  of  people  ready  to  perish 
through  the  famine  in  India.  It  was 
agreed  to  take  up  the  following  subjects 
at  next  meeting: — ^The  Elders'  Associa- 
tion; the  presbyterial  visitation  of  con- 
gregations to  promote  the  principles  of  the 
Church  and  vital  godliness;  report  on 
collection  for  Theological  Hall  Fund ;  and 
report  on  biennial  collection  for  Aged 
Ministers'  Fund.  The  next  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  20th 
November. 

Kilmarnock. — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
the  9th  October — Bev.  Alex.  McDonald, 
moderator.  Granted  a  moderation  in  a 
call  to  King  Street  congregation,  Kil- 
marnock. The  stipend  offered  in  this 
case  is  £450.  Sanctioned  provisionally  a 
new  constitution  for  said  congregation. 
Messrs.  Young  and  Howatson  delivered 
each  a  discourse  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery,  and  were  certified  to  the  Hall 
as  third  year's  students,  Mr.  John  Beid, 
having  satisfactorily  passed  all  his  exami- 
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nadoDB,  was  certified  as  a  first  year's 
ttadent.  Took  up  remit  of  Synod  anent 
the  formation  of  Elders'  Associations  to 
promote  the  principles  and  progress  of  the 
Chnrch.  Agreed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  and  bring 
Qp  some  suggestions  at  next  meeting,  to 
guide  the  presbytenr  in  carrjring  ont  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  Synod.  Re~ 
ceiyed  the  report  of  committee  on  the 
Application  of  the  Ber.  W.  G.  Wright  to 
be  received  as  a  preacher  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church ;  remitted  the  matter 
to  the  committee  for  further  consideration. 
Took  np  petition  from  Bey.  James  M'Fad- 
yeuy  late  of  Fatna,  requesting  a  recom- 
mendation for  admission  to  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  Ministers'  Fund.  Instructed  Mr. 
M'Fadyen  to  procure  the  documents  neces- 
sary in  such  cases  and  present  them  at 
next  meeting.  Granted  further  sick  sup- 
ply for  Saltcoats  West.  Appointed  a  new 
augmentation  committee,  with  instructions 
to  report  progress  to  the  December  meet- 
ing of  presbytery — Mey.  George  Copland, 
conyener.  Agreed  to  send  down  the  pro- 
posed new  site  for  the  Holm  Church, 
folmamock,  for  the  consideration  of 
neighbouring  sessions.  Next  meeting  is 
Appointed  for  the  12th  Noyember. 

Kirkcaldy, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Kirkcaldy,  11th  September— Bey.  J.  W. 
Thomson,  moderator  pro  tern.  Bead  ex- 
tract minute  of  the  Presbytery  of  Darling- 
ton, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Bey. 
John  Clark  of  Bedcar  had  accepted  the 
call  addressed  to  him  by  the  congregation 
of  Union  Church,  Kirkcaldy,  and  that 
his  pastoral  relation  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Bedcar  had  been  dissolved*  Ap- 
pointed Mr.  Clark's  induction  to  take 
place  in  Union  Church  on  Tuesday, 
ad  October;  Bey.  Bobert  Dick  to 
preach,  Bey.  Beojamin  Martin  to  induct 
and  address  the  minister,  and  the  Bey. 
Bobert  Fisher  to  address  the  congregation. 
A  petition  from  the  congregation  of 
Bethelfield  for  a  moderation  was  presented 
by  commissioners.  It  was  agreed  to  grant 
the  petition,  and  the  Bey.  J.  W.  Thomson 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  preach  in 
Bethelfield  church  and  moderate  in  a  call 
on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  1st  October, 
worship  to  begin  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 
The  presbytery  also  agreed  to  recommend 
that  congregations  within  the  bounds 
should  contribute  to  the  Indian  famine 
fund,  either  by  a  collection  or  any  other 
way  that  might  be  more  convenient. 
— ^This  presbytery  met  in  the  session- 
house  of  Union  Church,  Kirkcaldy,  on  the 
2d  October— Bev. Benjamin  Martin,  mode- 
rator pro  tern.  There  were  present  also 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Clark  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  Dr.  Peddle  from 


the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr. 
Scott  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow* 
Bead  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  Alexander 
Walker  of  Crail,  intimating  that  from  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  acting  on  medical 
advice,  he  had  fonnd  it  necessary  to  resign 
his  pastoral  charge,  tfnd  craving  the  pres- 
bytery to  take  the  usual  steps  to  have  his 
connection  with  his  congregation  dissolved 
as  soon  as  possible.  Agreed  to  allow  Mr. 
Walker's  resignation  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  appointed  the  Bev.  Bobert  Fisher  to 
preach  at  Crail  on  Sabbath  first,  intimate 
to  the  congregation  the  resignation  of 
their  minister,  and  summon  them  to  appear 
for  their  interests  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery.  The  presbytery  then  pro-' 
oeeded  to  the  induction  of  the  Bev.  John 
Clark,  M.A.,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Union  Church,  when  the  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Bev.  Bobert  Dick,  Bev. 
B.  Martin,  and  Bev.  R  Fisher.— This 
presbytery  met  again  onl  6th  October — ^Bev. 
B.  Dick,  moderator.  Mr.  Thomson  re- 
ported that  he  had  preached  in  Bethelfield 
Church,  and  moderated  in  a  call  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  1st  October.  The  call 
and  relative  documents  were  laid  on  the 
table  by  commissioners  from  the  con- 
gregation. The  call,  which  was  addressed 
to  the  Bev.  A.  F.  Forrest,  Stirling, 
and  subscribed  by  325  members  in  fall 
communion  and  46  ordinary  hearers, 
was  sustained,  and  the  clerk  instructed 
to  forward  it  to  Mr.  Forrest  through 
the  Presbyteiy  of  Stirling.  Mr.  Fisher 
reported  that  he  had  preached  at  Crail 
on  7th  October,  and  summoned  the  con- 
gregation to  appear  for  their  interests  at 
this  meeting.  Commissioners  from  the 
congregation  were  present,  who  stated  that 
they  had  received  the  intimation  of  Mr. 
Walker's  resignation  with  deep  regret, 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  affliction, 
were  anxious  to  retain  him  as  their  minis- 
ter, and  that  if  rest  for  a  few  months  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  restore  him  to 
health,  an  effort  would  have  been  made  to 
secure  this  for  him ;  but  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Walker's  strongly  expressed  resolution, 
they  felt  that  they  could  give  no  opinion 
In  the  case,  but  left  their  interests  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  Bead  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Walker  containing  an 
apology  for  absence  from  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  intimating  his  adherence  to 
his  resignation.  Parties  having  thus  been 
heard,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  dissolve  the 
pastoral  connection  between  Mr.  Walker 
and  the  congregation  of  Crail,  and  it  was 
dissolved  accordingly.  In  loosing  Mr. 
Walker  from  his  pastoral  charge,  after 
several  members  of  presbytery  bad  in 
suitable  terms  given  expression  to  their 
sentiments,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  record 
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their  regret  that  Mr.  Walker  had  found  it 
necessary  to  demit  his  charge,  their  deep 
flympathj  with  him,  his  family,  and  con- 
gregation in  present  circamstances,  their 
esteem  for  him  as  an  earnest  and  faithful 
minister  of  the  gospel,  their  best  wishes 
for  his  welfare,  and  their  hope  and  prayer 
that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  his  health 
may  yet  •  be  so  far  restored  as  to  enable 
him,  at  least  occasionally,  to  do  service  in 
the  preaching  of  the  word. 

Melrose. — ^This  presb]^tery  met  on  the 
2d  of  October — Mr.  Mnir,  moderator  pro 
tern,  Messrs.  Millar,  Methven,  and  His- 
lop,  Helensburgh,  were  present.  In  con- 
nection with  the  call  from  Ta^  Square 
Church,  Dundee,  to  Mr.  Orr,  Hawick,  to 
become  colleague  to  Dr.  M'Gavin,  there 
were  present  as  commissioners  from 
Hawick,  Messrs.  Bryden,  Murray,  Ben* 
wick,  Scott,  and  Wilson,  and  from  Dundee 
Messrs.  Hunter,  senior  and  junior,  Car- 
michael,  Cleghorn,  Poegie,  Hendry,  with 
Messrs.  Laurie  and  Taylor,  ministers. 
Reasons  for  and  against  the  call  havinar 
been  read,  Mr.  Orr  said  that  on  careful 
consideration  he  felt  himself  shut  up  to 
decline  the  call,  which  was  accordingly 
set  aside.  Mr.  Walter  Brown,  preacher, 
accepted  the  call  from  South  Church, 
Galashiels,  and  gave  his  trials  for  ordina- 
tion, which  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Thursday  the  15th  November ;  Mr.  Youns 
to  preach,  and  Mr.  Muir  to  preside  and 
address.  Mr.  Dunn,  convener  of  the 
presbyterial  committee  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  this  new  church,  reported  that 
Mr.  Munro,  convener  of  the  late  local 
committee,  had  sent  him  all  the  monies 
and  vouchers  in  connection  with  the  fund 
for  three  years'  guarantee  of  stipend,  and 
these  were  handed  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  congregation.  The  business  fQr 
which  this  committee  of  presbytery  were 
appointed  having  now  been  sucoessfnlly 
completed,  most  cordial  thanks  were  ten- 
dered them,  and  especially  Messrs.  Dunn 
and  Lawson,  on  whom  the  major  part  of 
work  had  devolved.  Agreed  to  take  up 
the  Confession  of  Faith  on  the  meeting  of 
first  Tuesday  of  December,  and  to  give  it 
the  precedence  over  other  business.  It 
was  reported  that  Mr.  John  Trail,  mis- 
sionary from  Jeypore,  India,  had  spent 
two  weeks  within  the  bounds  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  delivered  addresses,  whicli 
were  much  appreciated  in  several  congre- 
gations. 

Paisley  and  Greenock. — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Paisley,  16th  October.  A  call  from 
Benfrew  to  Mr.  Alexander  Borknd  was 
sustained;  also  from  Roxburgh  Street, 
Greenock,  to  Rev.  Alexander  Duncan, 
Muirkirk.  Granted  moderation  to  Alex- 
andria; The  membership  is  444 ;  the  stipend 


promised,  with  manse,  is  £260,  and  £15  for 
expenses.  Mr.  Monteith  of  Lochwinnoch 
having,  on  account  of  ill  health,  given  ia 
his  resignation,  it  was  accepted,  and  the 
charge  declared  vacant.  The  remit  on 
Redistribution  of  Presbyteries  was  con- 
sidered. It  was  moved  and  carried  to  ap- 
prove of  the  formation  of  three  presbyteries, 
— Dumbarton,  Paisley,  and  Greenock,— 4W 
an  improvement  on  the  present  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Macrae  gave  notice  of  questions 
in  regard  to  the  presbyteiy's  decision  of  last 
March  on  the  standards.  Mr.  J.  B.  Alex- 
ander gave  a  discourse,  which  was  sus- 
tained. Certified  to  the  Hall, — ^Archie 
B.  D.  Alexander,  one  year ;  Charles  Con- 
nor, two  years ;  James  Lambie,  two  years ; 
J.  B.  Alexander,  three  years. 

OALLS. 

Kirkcaldy  {BetMJield).—'R%y.  A.  For- 
rest, Stirling,  called  October  1st. 

StewartJieid.—li/Lr,  Hugh  Glen,  preacher, 
Glasgow,  called. 

Benfrew, — Rev.  Alex.  Borland,  called. 

Kilmarnock  (King  Street). — Rev.  Thos. 
Whitelaw,  Glasgow,  called  October  22d. 

ORDINATIOK. 

Shetland  (JBurra  Isle). — ^Mr^  James  S. 
Bouchart,  preacher,  Dundee,  ordained 
October  8d. 

IKDUCTIOK. 

Kirkcaldy  {Union  Church).— "Bey.  John 
Clark,  A.M.,  late  of  Redcar,  inducted 
October  2d. 

DBinSSIONS. 

Cmi^.— Rev.  Alex.  Walker,  demitted, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  October  16th. 

Ta»7i.— Rev.  Robert  Ferrier,  demitted 
October  16tb. 

OBITUABT. 

At  Gourock,  on  the  12th  October,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Niven,  senior  minister  of 
Maryhill  church,  and  formerly  missionary 
in  Caffraria,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age 
and  43d  of  bis  ministry. 

QLASOOW— OPBWINQ  OP  TWO  NEW 
OHURCHES. 

(I.)  Partick 
On  Friday,  5th  October,  a  new  church, 
erected  in  Balshaggray  Avenue  by  tha 
Whiteinch  congregation,  was  formally 
opened  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Cairns,  D.D., 
lidinburgh.  Opening  services  were  re* 
sumed  on  the  following  Sabbath,  the  ser- 
vices being  conducted  in  the  forenoon  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Paterson ;  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  Rev.  Peter  Wilson,  minister 
of  the  church ;  and  in  the  evening  bv  the 
Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson ;  and  at  all  the 
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diet!  there  was  a  fall  attendance.  The 
chnich  is  seated  to  accoznmodate  800. 
The  stvle  of  architectare  is  a  modification 
of  the  Gothic  of  the  sixteenth  centitry.  Out- 
wardly, the  edifice  is  of  the  plainest  pos- 
sible character,  its  plainness  being  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  the  meantime  from 
its  isolated  position.  In  the  interior, 
though  there  does  not  appear  to  haye 
been  any  elaborate  ornamentation  in  the 
design,  there  is  not  only  a  pleasing  har- 
mony throughout,  but  the  massiye  Gothic 
pillars,  and  Gothic  groined  roof,  which  is 
tastefully  and  elegantly  finished  in  the 
same  style  as  that  of  Glasgow  Cathedral, 
present  a  grand  and  imposing  appearance. 

(2.)  Bdhaven  (Hillhead). 
Serrices  in  connection  with  the  opening 
of  this  church  (of  which  the  Re?.  W.  B. 
Thomson  is  pastor)  Were  held  on  Sabbath, 
7  th  October.  The  senrices  were  conducted 
by  Professor  Cairns  in  the  forenoon ;  the 
Rev.  Alex.  Whyte,  Free  St.  George's 
Church,  Edinburgh,  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
the  Rer.  Dr.  Young  in  the  eyening, — there 
being  a  numerous  attendance  at  each  diet 
of  worship.  The  various  collections  made 
in  the  course  of  the  day  produced  the 
lar^e  sum  of  dose  on  £2000.  The  church, 
which  stands  at  Observatory  Boad  on  a 
slight  eminence,  depends  externally  for 
effect  upon  the  grana  simplicity  of  its  pro- 

Sortions.  The  interior  has  been  richly 
ecorated,  the  effect  being  enhanced  by 
figure  panels  of  stained  glass  in  the  large 
window  at  the  north  gable  of  the  aisle. 
In  the  south  end  has  been  built  a  splendid 
organ.  The  total  cost  of  the  building, 
which  will  accommodate  about  900  per- 
sons, has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of 
£12,000. 

OBKTBNART  CBLBBRATION  AT  FITTBNWEEH. 

SsRTiOBB  in  connection  with  this  event 
were  held  on  Sabbath,  23d  September,  and 
were  conducted  by  the  Bev.  J.  Logan 
Aikman,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Pitten- 
drigh,  pastor  of  the  congregation.  On 
the  following  evening  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  church,  and  addressed  by  various 
local  ministers  and  some  from  a  distance. 
Great  interest  was  manifested  in  all  the 
proceedings,  and  the  attendance  at  all  the 
services  was  large  and  attentive.  At  the 
meeting  on  Monday  evening,  Mr  Cook, 
banker,  read  an  elaborate  and  interesting 
history  of  church  affairs  in  Fife,  especially 
in  their  bearing  on  the  formation  and 
progress  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Pittenweem.  From  this  ad- 
dress we  make  the  following  extract. 
Havinff  referred  to  a  patron  who  had  made 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious.  Mr.  Cook 
said  :— 


'It  may  well  be  supposed  that  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  parish 
church  some  years  after  this,  the  feelings 
of  many  would  revolt  against  a  system 
which  confsrred  on  that  gentleman  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  nominating  a  new 
minister  for  the  parish.  His  choice  fell 
upon  Mr.  James  (afterwai^ds  Dr.)  Naime 
(son  of  one  and  grandson  of  another  of 
the  ministers  of  East  Anstmther),  who- 
was  ordained  in  1776.  Mr.  Conolly  in^ 
forms  us,  in  his  useful  BiograpkiccU' ZHe- 
tumary^  that  Mr.  Naime  '*  belonged  to  the 
Moderate  party  in  the  Church,  and  was 
imbued  with  what  are  now  cadled  Con- 
servative principles  in  politics."  Accord- 
ii^S^Jf  to  those  who  belonged  to  the 
evangelical  section  of  the  Church,  and 
shrank  from  the  cold  abstractions  of 
moderatism,  Mr.  Nairne  was  unaccept- 
able; and,  wearied  of  unequal  conflict 
with  the  civil  power  in  matters  of  con- 
science, and  having  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  gospel  to  maintain  the  Church  in 
vigorous  and  fruitful  life  in  modem  as  in 
ancient  times,  without  the  help  of  either 
the  purse  or  the  sword  of  the  magistrate, 
a  number  of  these  left  the  Established 
Church  and  formed  this  congregation. 

'Just  fifteen  years  previously,  a  pres- 
bytery had  been  formed  at  Colinsbnrgh 
"  for  the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in 
their  Christian  privileges,"  called  shortly 
the  "Belief  Presbytery,"  and  to  it  appli- 
cation  was  made  for  pulpit  supply,  which 
was  at  once  granted.' 

After  narrating  the  difficulties  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  a  site  for  a 
building  and  its  erection,  all  of  which 
were  heroically  met  and  overcome,  and  of 
which  happily  we  in  these  more  liberaF 
days  have  no  experience  and  but  little 
conception,  Mr.  Cook  goes  on  to  say  : — 

*Imay  here  mention  that  the  title  of 
the  church  property,  dated  1780,  was 
taken  in  favour  of  Messrs.  John  Miller, 
Pittenweem ;  And.  Bodger,  St.  Monance  ; 
Thos.  Dawson,  Anstmther- Wester ;  and 
Alexander  Deas,  Pittotar,  as  trastees  for 
the  congregation,  which  then  as  now 
consisted,  not  only  of  Pittenweem  people, 
but  also  of  a  number  of  members  from 
the  adjacent  parishes,  especially  from  St. 
Monance,  some  of  whom  had  previoudy 
been  members  of  the  Belief  Church  at 
Colinsburgh. 

'After  hearing  probationers,  the  con* 
gregation  unanimously  called  Mr.  George 
Halyburton  Nicolson  (whose  initials  are 
on  the  tokens)  to  be  their  minister,  and 
he  was  ordained  in  1777.  He  proved  an 
excellent  minister,  and  was  much  beloved  ; 
but  having  accepted  a  call  to  Wamphray 
in  Dumfriesshire,  he  left  Pittenweem  in 
1783,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  congr^pi- 
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tion.  He  was  sacceeded  in  the  same  year 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Hunter,  who  was  loosed 
from  his  charge  in  1788.  Mr.  Alex.  Sim- 
son,  M.D.,  previoasly  of  Dnnse,  who  had 
been  Moderator  of  Synod  in  1775,  was 
inducted  in  1789,  and  died  on  6th  January 
1793,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age  and  30th 
of  his  ministry.  He  was  author  of  two 
publications,  one  on  the  Atonement,  and 
the  other  on  Our  Lord*8  Comndaaion 
to  His  Ministers.  In  1794,  Mr.  Da^id 
Wilson,  from  Muckhart,  a  probationer  of 
the  Belief  Church,  was  ordained.  He 
resigned  his  charge  and  ceased  to  be 
minister  on  6th  January  1811,  but  he 
continued  to  lire  in  Pittenweem  until  his 
death  in  1813.  He  is  characterized  in 
the  Biographical  Dictionary,  from  which 
I  have  previously  quoted,  as  "  a  pious  and 
indefatigable  clergyman."  His  son.  Dr. 
Wm.  Scott  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  is  one  of 
the  present  bishops  of  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pal Church.  Mr.  William  Fife,  from 
^Imamock,  was  ordained  31st  October 
1811,  and  translated  to  Bathgate,  22d 
July  1813.  Mr.  James  Purdie,  preyiously 
of  Wilsontown,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Hamilton,  was  admitted  on  19th  July 
1814,  and  resigned  20th  December  1825. 
Mr.  James  Finlay,  from  Tollcross,  was 
oxdained  12th  June  1827,  and  was  loosed 
from  his  charge  in  1837.  Mr.  James 
Kalston  Kerr,  from  Glasgow,  was  or- 
dained on  11th  September  1838,  and  died 
16th  May  1865,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Kerr  was  well  known  to  most 
of  us  as  a  kindly,  warm-hearted  man, 
frank  and  cheerful  in  disposition,  ever 
ready  to  oblige,  a  popular  preacher,  at- 
tentire  and  sympathetic  to  those  in  dis- 
tress, and  willing  to  aid  any  movement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  or  the  com- 
munity. During  his  pastorate  the  con- 
gregation increased  considerably  in  num- 
bers and  prosperity.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  died  in  harness,  for  he  was  unable  to 
finish  the  last  sermon  which  he  com- 
menced, to  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  this 
church.  Domestic  affliction  preyed  upon 
and  broke  his  spirit,  and  his  death  was 
deeply  mourned  by  his  people.    His  suc- 


cessor was  Mr.  Fittendrigh,  who  was 
ordained  on  3d  July  1866,  and  whoi^e  con* 
nection  with  us,  we  all  fondly  trust,  will 
not  be  fit  subject  of  history  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  venture,  however,  to 
say  that  if  he  who,  at  a  future  centenary, 
may  continue  this  record,  does  not  assign 
to  Mr.  Pittendrigh  one  of  the  highest 
places  in  our  annals,  he  will  deny  him  the 
position  which  he  now  occupies  in  the 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries.  We 
haye  thus  had  nine  ministers  in  all  during 
the  century. 

*The  oldest  congregational  record  we 
have  is  an  account  book,  commencing  in 
1797.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
at  that  time  the  church-door  collections 
amounted  on  an  average  to  about  30s. 
each  Sabbath,  and  the  seat  rents  to  about 
£7  per  quarter.  The  minister's  stipend 
was  £80,  with  £6  for  house  rent.  There 
was  then  over  £200  of  debt. 

*  About  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  resolved 
to  build  a  new  church.  The  old  house 
had  got  somewhat  out  of  repair;  it  was 
damp,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  and  its 
style  of  architecture  was  not  conformable 
to  modern  ideas.  With  great  zeal  and 
energy  the  work  was  set  about,  and  on  3d 
January  1847  the  church  in  which  we  are 
assembled — built  after  plans  by  one  of 
our  brethren,  the  late  Mr.  Forgan,  Inch — 
was  opened.  Eleven  years  afterwards, 
the  present  manse  was  purchased  with 
funds  raised  partly  by  subscription,  partly 
by  a  bazaar,  and-  partly  by  a  grant  from 
the  trustees  of  the  late  John  Fergusson, 
Esq.  of  Cambrock.  A  valuable  addition 
was  subsequently  made  to  the  manse, 
through  the  kindness  of  Walter  Hughes, 
Esq.  of  W^aroo,  son  of  one  of  our  former 
members.  These  properties  were  ac- 
quired daring  the  incumbency  of  Mr. 
Kerr,  who  rendered  valuable  assistance 
on  both  occasions.  At  his  death  the 
church  was,  as  it  is  now,  free  of  debt. 

'  To  the  union  which  took  place  in  1847 
of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches,  this 
congregation  gave  its  cordial  adhesion; 
and  it  thenceforth  became  a  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.' 


^oimn  0f  it^to  HuHkatmns* 


The  Resurrection.  What  is  it  ?  And 
what  is  its  relationship  to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  ?    By  John  Cross. 

London:  Houlston  &  Son. 
BriBtol:  J.  Wright  &  Co. 

Were  not  the  subject  treated  of  in  the 
Yolume  before  us  so  deeply  solemn,  we 
would  say, '  This  is  a  carious  book.*  And 


yet,  though  we  feel  as  if  the  remark  were 
somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  quite  appropriate  to  its  treat* 
ment,  in  parts  at  least. 

The  teaching  of  Mr.  Cross  concerning 
the  resurrection,  is  that  the  spirits  of 
men  at  death  are  clothed  witii  a  spiritual 
body,  and  that  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
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instead  of  the  body  being  raised  from 
the  grave,  it  appears  from  its  celestial 
abode  as  it  has  been  since  the  period  of 
departure. 

The  author  complains  that  he  has 
been  grievously  misunderstood^  and 
accused  of  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  Misunderstood  he  may 
have  been,  but  he  cannot  justly  com- 
plain of  being  accused  of  denying  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  For,  ac- 
cording to  him,  whilst  there  will  be  an 
appearance  in  bodily  form  at  the  judg- 
ment, there  will,  in  reality,  be  no  resur- 
rection from  the  grave. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine,  he  brings 
in  the  aid  of  colloquy  and  argument, 
and  shows  not  only  much  earnestness, 
but  no  little  ability  and  learning ;  but 
his  task  is  a  hopeless  one.  The  teaching 
of  Scripture  is  clear  and  explicit  on  the 
point,  and  whatever  may  be  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  these  may  be  left  with  Him  who 
affirms  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and 
that  then  He '  ^all  change  our  vile  body, 
that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His 
glorious  body,  according  to  the  working 
whereby  He  is  able  even  to  subdue  all 
things  unto  Himself.' 

Revised  English  Bible.  The  Holy 
Bible  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Texts,  and  carefully  re- 
vised. Arranged  in  Paragraphs  and 
Sections,  with  Supplementary  Notes, 
References  to  Parallel  and  Illustrative 
Passages,  Chronological  Tables  and 
Maps. 

London :  Printed  for  the  Editor,  by  George  E. 
Eyre  and  WUliam  Spottlswoode,  Printers  to  the 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  Warehouses : 
London,  43  Fleet  Street,  E.G.  ;■  Edinburgh,  16 
Elder  Street ;  New  York,  Cooper  Union,  Fourth 
Avenue. 

Ik  the  preface  to  this  very  beautiful 
edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  said, 
*  The  chief  peculiarities  are — (1)  A  re- 
vision of  the  authorized  version  ;  and 
(2)  An  improved  arrangement  of  the 
text.'  It  will  be  admitted  by  most 
people,  that  admirable  though  our 
present  authorized  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is,  it  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment in  both  the  directions  here  indi- 
cated. Words  and  phrases  change  their 
meaning  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
come  even  to  convey  quite  different 
ideas  from  those  which  they  originally 
did.    Now,  the  Bible  as  translated  by 


onr  devout  and  learned  forefathers  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  in  this  respect, 
as  any  other  book.  This  has  been  quite 
sufficiently  acknowledged  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  learned  conunittee  of  re- 
vision, from  whose  labours  much  is 
expected.  MeanwhUe,  in  the  edition 
before  us,  we  have  a  praiseworthy 
attempt  in  the  same  direction  as  theirs. 
Words  imperfectly  rendered  are  more 
intelligibly  given,  and  phrases  grown 
obsolete  are  put  in  modern  dress ;  whilst 
texts  that  somewhat  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  subject,  are  arranged  so  that 
this  defect  may  be  removed. 

The  volume  is  very  handsomely  got 
up,  and  what  with  well-executed  maps, 
chronological  charts,  and  careful  refer- 
ences and  explanations,  forms  a  very 
valuable  and  interesting  edition  of  the 
best  of  books. 

The  Qceen'sPare  MAGAzmE.  Published 
Quarterly.  No.  4.  October  1877. 
GlMgaw:  John  Mackie,  106  Qaeen  Street. 
It  is  stated  in  a  prefatory  note  that 
^  this  magazine  is  conducted  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Queen's  Park  Literary 
Institute,  and  contains  contributions  by 
members  of  the  Institute  and  friends.' 
There  is,  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  magazine,  an  evidence  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  the  locality  in  which  it 
originates,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
topics  it  contains  are  discussed  evinces 
no  smsdl  degree  of  intellectual  power 
and  literary  culture. 

The  first  article  is  by  the  Honorary 
President,  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson, 
in  which,  with  his  wonted  force 
and  fearlessness,  he  demolishes  the 
teaching  of  the  author  of  The  Creed  of 
Christendom,  in  reference  to  the  in- 
applicability of  Christ's  doctrine  to  the 
state  of  modem  society.  Mr.  Ferguson 
observes  that  Mr.  Greg  '  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  Christianity  of  the  re- 
corded words  of  Christ,  on  certain  great 
matters,  is  ''not  practicable  in  these 
days,  but  would  be  decidedly  noxious, 
and  therefore  obviously  wrong."  The 
points  instanced  are  five  in  number, 
and  are  thus  expressed: — ^^'^ Non-resist- 
ance to  violence;  the  duty  of  alms- 
giving; the  impropriety  of  providence 
and  forethought;  the  condemnation  of 
riches ;  and  the  communism  which  was 
supposed  to  be  inculcated,  and  which 
certainly  was  practised,  by  the  earliest 
Christians.''  'The  tendency  of  the  06- 
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iiensible  argament  entered  upon  in  con- 
nection with  the  points  adduced  is 
thoroughly  to  discredit  Christ  as  in  the 
Ughest  sense  divine,  and  equally  to 
discredit  the  Gospels  as  a  true  picture 
■and  absolutely  authentic  record  of  the 
life  and  sayings  of  the  actual  Christ. 
It  is  therefore  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  look  seriously  and  carefully 
into  the  grounds  of  such  a  contention, 
especially  as  there  is  so  much  of  that 
4Sort  of  ^^^mting  abroad  at  the  present 
time.' 

Mr.  Ferguson  then  proceeds  to  con- 
sider these  senatim,  and  shows  that  Mr. 
Oreg's  objections  are  founded  on  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  spirit  and 
design  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  show  'a 
stupid  literalism '  of  interpretation  with 
which  Mr.  Ferguson  charges  much  of 
the  Broad  Church  teaching  of  the  day. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  article  may 
be  brought  under  Mr.  Greg's  notice,  so 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
considering views  which  he  has  very 
confidently  set  forth — which  are  un- 
doubtedly entirely  contrary  to  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  fitted,  specially  as 
commg  from  So  able  and  influential  a 
writer,  to  be  exceedingly  injurious. 

In  the  other  articles  we  find  a  judicious 
variety,  the  utile  and  the  dulce  being 
skilfully  blended  and  carefully  treated, 
as  may  be  seen  when  we  mention  that 
these  embrace  such  subjects  as  ^Aids 
to  Art- Worship,'  'Tennyson's  In 
Memorianif'  '  A  Mild  Remonstrance 
(against  Smoking),'  *^Oratory,'  and 
'  Seat-letting.' 

TffE  Plan  of  Salvation.  A  Discourse 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Jamaica,  in  Kingston,  on  the  10th 
of  May  1877.  By  Adam  Thomson, 
Minister  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Mon- 
tego  Bay,  retiring  Moderator  of 
Synod. 

Edinburgh :  Wmiam  OliRbant  ft  Co.  1877. 
In  this  discourse,  from  Titus  iiL  4-7, 
the  plan  of  salvation  is  unfolded  in  a 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  edifying 
manner.  The  division  of  the  text  is 
logical  and  exhaustive,  and  the  various 
important  points  under  each  division  are 
discussed  in  a  way  well  fitted  to  interest 
and  instruct. 

In  speaking  of  simple  reliance  on 
Christ  as  the  author  of  our  salvation, 
Mr.  Thomson  says : — *  It  is  told  of  the 


late  venerable  Dr.  Archibald  Ale3cander, 
who,  at  the  period  of  his  decease,  was 
the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi 
in  America, — who  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  the  evidences, 
doctrineS)  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
religion, — ^and  who,  as  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  famous  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  had  assisted  in 
training  about  2000  candidates  for  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry,  that  he  left 
behind  him  this  dying  testimony:— 
*'  After  all  I  have  writt^  and  all  I  have 
spoken^  the  sum  of  my  religious  belief 
and  experience  is  contained  in  these 
words :  ^  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  .the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief. ^ "  And  of 
the  no  less  venerated .  Dr.  William 
Carey,  who  by  his  labours  in  India 
reflected  so  much  honour  on  the  cause 
of  Christian  missions  in  general,  and  on 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  recorded  that  he  desired 
that,  in  addition  to  his  name,  age,  and 
date  of  death,  the  following  lines  should 
be  inscribed  on  the  stone  that  marked 
his  grave : — 

*  A  gnilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fall ; 
Be  Thou  my  strength  and  righteonsness, 
My  Jesus  and  my  all.' 

Life  and  Death  :  a  Reply  to  the  Rev. 
J.    Baldwin    Brown's    Lectures    on 
Conditional    Immortality.     By    the 
'     Rev.  Edwaed  White,  Minister  of  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  Hawley  Road,  Kentish 
Town.    Witii  Three  Letters  on  the 
same  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
MiNTON,  M.A.,  late  Minister  of  Eaton 
Chapel. 
London:  Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row.   1877. 
The  subject  discussed  in  these  letters  is 
one  of  supreme  importance  and  solenm 
interest.    It  is  the  doom  of  the  departed. 
The  contention  of  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet  is  that  death  means  annihila- 
tion, complete  and  eternal,  of  soul  and 
body ;  but  that  faith  in  Christ  delivers 
from  this  doom,  and  is  the  means  of 
securing  everlasting  life.    Against  this 
theory  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  vehemently 
and  eloquently  protests,  and,  if  he  does 
not  explicitly  afl5rm,  yet  he  argues  in 
favour   of   .tne   doctrine    that    whilst 
Christ^s  work  is  the  destruction  of  sin, 
it  is,  or  ultimately  will  be,  the  salvation 
of  the  sinner  universally. 
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This  controversy  has  excited  no  little 
interest  on  the  otner  side  of  the  Tweed, 
and,  ranged  on  the  side  of  what  is 
termed  'Conditional  Immortalitj,'  we 
find  some  considerable  names,  the  most 
notable  being  those  of  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Dale. 

In  this  publication  Mr.  White  enters 
the  lists  with  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown,  and 
riyals  the  knights  of  old  in  his  courteous 
acknowledgment  of  the  high  qualities 
of  his  opponent,  and  uses  no  dis^uraging 
language.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  White  is  not  only  in  love  with  Mr. 
Brown  the  man,  but  Mr.  Brown  the 
divine,  and  much  admires  his  views  of 
human  nature  and  its  possible  destiny. 

He  is  much  aggrieved  at  being  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  the  material- 
ists. But  we  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  so;  for  all  his  arguments, 
drawn  from  the  common  natmre  of  man 
with  that  of  the  ioferior  animals,  are 
entirely  materialistic.  He  curiously 
forgets  that,  whilst  man  has  a  nature 
common  to  him  with  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, he  has  also  one  made  in  the 
image  of  Grod,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  destruction  in  the  sense  of  annihila- 
tion. We  dissent  alike  on  rational  and 
scriptural  grounds  from  Mr.  White's 
teaching,  but  we  commend  his  pamphlet 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  bring- 
ing before  them  in  a  very  able,  truly 
learned,  and   sympathetic   manner,   a 


subject  of  overwhelming  interest  and 
importance. 

Night  and  Day  :  a  Monthly  Becord  of 
Christian  Missions  and  Practical 
Philanthropy.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bae- 

NASDO. 

Tms  periodical  is  published  monthly, 
and  whilst  it  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
record  of  Dr.  Bamardo's  work,  and 
arguments  and  appeals  in  its  behalf,  it 
al^  justifies  its  cLsum  to  be  a  journal  of 
'  Practical  Philanthropy.'  There  is  much 
that  is  deeply  interesting,  and  not  a 
little  that  is  tragic  and  startling  in  it. 
How  true  it  is,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  told  us  of  that  terrible  East 
End  of  London,  that  'one  half  of  the 
world  does  not  know  how  the  other 
half  lives '  I 

One,  however,  of  the  most  noticeable 
papers  in  the  number  before  us,  is  that 
entitled  'Waiting  for  the  Verdict.' 
This  refers  to  an  unhappy  misunder- 
standing that  has  arisen  as  to  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo's  management  of  his  institution 
and  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Names  of  honour  and  influence  are 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute,  but 
it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  in  all  in- 
terests, that  when  the  verdict  is  given, 
Dr.  Bamardo's  character  will  appear 
without  a  stain,  and  his  work  approved.* 

*  A  favourable  verdict  has  been  retttmed. 


PRINCIPAL  M'COSH  ON  CREED  SUBSCRIPTION. 
The  learned  and  thoughtf al  Principal  of  Princeton  University  has  favoured  us  in  a 
careful  and  lengthened  statement  with  his  views  on  the  Broad  Church  party  in 
Scotland.  When  Dr.  M'Cosh  was  in  this  country,  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  he  preached  a  sermon  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  Brechin,  in  which  he  gave  utterance  to  certain  sentiments 
in  reference  to  this  party,  which  at  the  time  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Since  his  return  to  America,  he  has  reflected  on  his  recent  Scottish  experience, 
and  gives  his  reflections  in  the  statement  before  us. 

The  learned  Principal  is  of  opinion  that  what  is  called  Broad  Churchism  is  pretty 
prevalent  in  Scotland.  It  obtains  among  members  of  the  Free  and  United  Presby- 
terian Churches,  and  to  a  larger  degree  and  in  a  more  pronounced  manner  in  the 
Established  Church,  iJthough,  curiously,  prosecutions  for  heresy  are  at  present 
beiDg  conducted  in  the  two  former  churches,  while  all  is  quiet  in  the  latter.  Dr. 
M'Cosh  gives  at  considerable  length  a  description  of  Broad  Churchism,  and  in  its 
main  features  this  description  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  definition  or  description  that  will  correctiy  apply  to  aU ;  for  the  Broad  Church 
party  is  a  very  varied  one,  and  comprehends  men  of  widely  different  shades  of 
opinion.  There  are  in  it  those  who  nave  scarcely  passed  the  limits  of  orthodoxy, 
and  there  are  those  who  have  iJmost  passed  the  limits  of  all  religious  belief.  The 
late  Mr.  Robertson  of  Brighton  was  a  Broad  Churchman ;  Matthew  Arnold  esteems 
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hisQself  to  be  snch ;  but  liow  different  the  creed  of  Mr.  Robertson  from  that  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  not  to  say  how  different  the  devout  eamestnees  of  the  one  from  the 
sneering  cynicism  of  the  other  I 

In  the  consideration  of  his  subject,  Dr.  M^Gosh  is  naturally  led  to  speak  of  creed 
revision  and  subscription.  On  tms  he  observes :  '  I  am  prepared  to  admit  further 
that  the  time  has  come,  not  for  a  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith — ^the  expediency 
of  which  is  very  doubtful — ^but  for  settling  what  should  be  the  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion required.  The  American  Churches,  which  are  at  present  remarkably  orthodox, 
never  required  ministers  to  sign  the  Confession  literally.  It  is  simply  absurd,  not 
to  say  sinful,  to  require  a  student  educated  at  the  present  day  at  any  of  our 
nniyersities  to  declare  his  belief  that  Grod  made  the  world  in  six  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  know — ^to  use  a  comparison  of  Abraham  Lincoln's — ^that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  be  swapping  horses  in  the  midst  of  a  running  stream ;  but  the  step  is 
a  necessity  if  we  are  to  retain  our  conscientious,  orthodox  young  men.  I  ad^t 
that  the  work  is  a  very  difficult  and  very  delicate  one,  but  there  are  wise  and  good 
men  in  the  churches  able  for  the  work.  But  whatever  modification  may  be  made 
and  relief  secured,  no  one  of  the  existing  Scottish  Chmrches  will  dare  so  to  lower 
the  subscription  that  it  will  not  include  ul  and  every  one  of  the  great  truths  whic& 
the  Broad  Church  would  set  aside.'  As  Dr.  M^Coeh  here  recommends  what  has 
been  found  to  work  successfully  in  America,  it  must  be  spoken  of  with  respect. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  confess  our  preference  for  another,  and,  as  we  think, 
more  excellent  way,  and  l^t  is,  either  to  revise  the  Confession  of  Faith,  so  that  it 
may  as  nearly  as  possible  be  the  expression  of  the  Church's  faith ;  or,  taking 
advantage  of  such  assistance  as  may  be  derived  from  it,  construct  another  creed 
more  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  that  at  present  obtains  amongst  us. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  creed  which,  in  all  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity, 
can  be  subscribed  in  its  totsdity,  are  so  great  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  enlarged 
on. 

Two  serious  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  altering  or  relaxing  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription : — 

1.  This  may  make  subscription  so  vague  as  to  mean  anything,  and  consequently 
nothing,  and  therefore  worthless. 

2.  It  may  lead  to  a  number  of  exceptions  to  be  taken  which  must  very  much 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  creed.  In  our  Church  we  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  excepting  from  our  assent  to  the  Confession  such  parts  of  it  ^  as  teach,  or  are 
supposed  to  teach,  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles.'  Suppose  we  add  to  this 
the  teaching  of  the  Confession  anent  the  six  days  of  creation,  and  one  or  two  other 
points  in  rderence  to  which,  practically,  there  is  liberty  of  difference  of  opimon 
amongst  us,  the  effect  would  be  rather  awkward.  And  naturally,  a  stranger,  on 
hearing  these  exceptions  taken,  would  ask.  Why  not  have  a  creed  to  which  you  can 
give  an  unreserved  assent  ? 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  indeed,  as  Dr.  M'Cosh  observes,  that  the  subject  is  at  once 
difficult  and  delicate.  On  its  earnest  and  practical  consideration  our  Church  has 
now  entered,  and  the  prayer  of  all  its  members  must  be  that  the  results  may  be  of 
a  kind  that  will  lead  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Zion  and  the  glory  of  its 
King  and  Lord. 


HOW  DISEASE  IS  PBOPAGATED. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  attention  is  being  at  present  earnestly  directed  is  the 
origin  and  spread  of  disease.  The  human  mind,  despite  Hume  and  Comte,  et  id 
genus  omne^  instinctively  believes  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause ;  and  so,  when 
any  effect  transpires,  the  cause  is  required.  Lately  there  was  an  outbreak  of  a 
violent  form  of  fever  in  the  village  of  Coltbridge,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  and  having  in  dose  proximity  many  delightful  suburban  residences. 
This  outbreak  created,  as  may  be  supposed,  no  little  excitement  and  alarm  amongst 
its  inhabitants.  Causes  were  ad:ed,  and  there  were  two  especialh;,  easily  forth- 
coming— ^the  state  of  the  milk  in  a  local  dairy,  and  that  of  the  Water  of  Leith, 
whose  accumulations  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  were  certainly  sufficient  to  poison 
the  atmosphere  and  create  disease. 
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The  sabject,  however,  is  curioas  as  well  as  interesting,  and  inquiries  in  connec- 
tion with  it  lead  to  many  strange  disclosures.  Thomas  Garlyle,  discoursing  in  one 
of  his  Latter  Day  Pamphlets^  in  his  fierce  and  forcible  way  on  the  rights  of  man 
and  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  tells  us  that  if  we  ignore  our  common  humanity,  it 
will  make  itself  inevi^ly  felt.  And  in  illustration  of  this  he  narrates  how  a 
piece  of  raiment  that  had  been  made  in  a  poor  fever-stricken  house  under  the 
sweating  system,  had  found  its  way  to  one  of  the  loftiest  and  wealthiest  mansions 
in  the  land,  and  proved  fatal  to  one  of  its  most  cherished  inmates. 

We  have  lately  seen  a  striking  and  painful  illustration  of  how  disease  is  spread, 
in  a  publication  entitled  Night  and  Day^  in  which  many  aspeets  of  London  East- 
End  life  are  brought  most  vividly  and  realistically  before  us : — 

*•  Despite  all,'  it  is  said,  '  the  earnest  and  multifarious  efforts  that  are  being  put 
forth  by  Christians  and  sanitary  reformers,  London  is  scarcely  Eden  yet.  Nothing 
of  squalor  and  wretchedness  that  the  liveliest  imagination  might  conjure  up,  could 
well  surpass  the  grim  reality  of  quarters  often  visited  by  us,  and  now  described 
with  ill-concealed  disgust  and  horror  by  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  leading 
medical  journ^J.  The  reporter  of  the  Lancet  has  been  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  laundries  amongst  the  poor,  and  finds  the  result  of  the  investigatLon  any- 
thing but  reassuring  or  consoling.  Thus  a  woman  near  the  Blackf  riars  Head  took 
in  washing  for  several  families,  and  for  a  children's  school,  and  dried  the  clothes 
in  her  sm^  house,  or  in  the  back  yard,  which  was  twelve  feet  square,  and  con- 
tained the  dust-bin  and  ot^er  offices.  This  woman  confessed  that  she  brought  the 
linen  from  the  school  into  her  house  while  her  family  was  sick  of  the  small-pox. 
All  through  the  illness  of  several  of  her  children,  she  washed  for  one  of  her  neigh- 
bours. In  other  instances  the  linen  was  hung  to  dry  on  strings  drawn  across  a 
room,  while  a  patient  suffering  from  fever  or  small-pox  might  be  lying  on  the 
floor  under  the  damp  clothes.  Nor  are  these  by  any  means  the  worst  cases  cited. 
There  is  that,  for  example,  of  a  catsmeat-man  who  died  of  small-pox  in  a  house  of 
the  most  purulent  nastiness.  From  cellar  to  garret  the  place  oozed  with  grease 
and  filth.  In  that  cellar  a  woman  and  her  two  daughters  live,  cook,  sleep,  land 
mangle  the  linen  of  the  neighbours,  while  the  clothes  are  hung  out  to  dry  over  a 
dust- bin,  *' which  has  never  been  emptied"  The  condition  of  that  receptacle  may 
perhaps  be  faintly  imagined  by  those  familiar  with  London  court-life,  but  could 
scarcely  be  described.' 

AN  UNWELCOME  INVASION. 

In  the  olden  days  raids  were  wdnt  to  be  made  by  our  forefathers  across  the  border, 
which  raids  were  duly  returned.  Of  late  we  have  been  subjected  to  one  of  these 
incursions,  but  the  design  is  to  rob  us  of  something  inconceivably  more  precious 
than  all  our  most  prized  material  posses&dons, — ^it  is  to  rob  us  of  our  religion  and 
our  God. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  this  country  is  not  an  event  to 
be  rejoiced  in.  It  is  said  that  at  first,  at  least,  crowded  audiences  waited  on  tiiem ; 
but  this  may  be  ascribed  as  much  to  curiosity  as  sympathy  with  the  views  expressed 
by  the  lecturer. 

In  this  instance,  the  female  lecturer  seems  to  have  been  the  most  outspoken ; 
and  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  marvel  at  the  woman's  irreverence  or 
ignorance.  It  has  been  said,  '  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad ; '  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  an  undevout  woman  mounting  the  platform  and  screeching  blasphemy? 
How  terribly  it  grates  on  one's  ears  to  hear  her  declaring  that  we  must  have  fewer 
houses  for  God  and  mot^  for  man — ^less  prayer  and  more  work  I  Indeed,  prayer, 
in  the  creed  of  Bradlaugh  and  Company,  finds  no  place. 

The  lecturer  wishes  to  overturn  Christianity,  and  establish,  as  she  thinks,  a 
more  kindly  and  beneficent  religion  on  its  ruins, — ^the  religion  of  humanity ;  and, 
in  support  of  this,  utters  some  things  about  caring  for  others,  which  she  imagines 
to  be  a  new  revelation,  whilst  in  the  best  aspects  of  them  they  are  the  merest 
commonplaces  of  Christian  truth.  Either  Mrs.  Besant  must  never  have  studied 
her  Bible,  or  done  so  to  little  purpose ;  for  a  more  complete  ignorance  or  perver- 
sion of  its  contents  we  never  knew.    She  seems  not  at  all  to  be  aware  that  while 
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the  first  and  great  commandment  is,  to  loye  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  strength, 
tiie  second  is  like  unto  it,  eren  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

Those  who  ventilate  Mrs.  BesanVs  doctrines  in  a  philosophic  manner  dignify 
them  with  the  name  of  '  Altruism.'  This  doctrine  has  found  an  expositor  in  no 
less  a  genius  than  George  Eliot,  who  in  her  recent  novel,  Daniel  Deronda,  has 
devoted  herself  to  give  vitality  to  this  teaching ;  but,  confessedly,  the  attempt  is  a 
failure,  and  the  hero  of  the  story,  who  is  designed  to  be  the  impersonation  of  self- 
abnegation,  is,  even  in  her  hands,  one  of  tibe  most  insipid  and  unimpressive  of 
characters.  How  different  the  gospel  of  Augiiste  Gomte  from  that  of  Jesus 
GhcriBt!  How  intensely  human  as  well  as  gloriously  divine  the  latter!  how 
irrational  and  lifeless  the  former !  « 

In  this  invasion  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  no  new  thing  has  happened.  We  remember, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  George  Jacob  Holyoake  found  his  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, teaching  similar  doctrines.  We  remember,  too,  how,  that  event  happening 
while  OUT  Divinity  Hall  was  in  session,  the  students  assembled  in  great  force,  and 
discussion  being  invited,  entered  the  lists  victoriously,  conspicuous  amongst  them 
being  two  men  then  as  now  famous  for  their  ready  speech  and  formidable  logic, — 
Mr.  Oliver  of  Glasgow,  and  Professor  Galderwood.  The  nonchalant  lecturer  found 
the  occasion  too  tiding  even  for  his  composure,  and  was  glad  speedily  to  disappear. 
We  have  become  since  then  familiar  with  statements  which  shocked  us,  but 
though  '  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood,  the  Lord  will  hft  up  a  banner 
against  him.* 

THE  REV.  DR.  N.  SOMERVILLE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
Our  readers  noted  with  interest  the  departure  of  Dr.  Somerville  for  Australia  in 
May  last,  and  heard  with  gratification  of  his  safe  arrival  and  tiie  commencement 
of  his  earnest  and  successful  evangelistic  labours.  The  Christian  Review  and 
Messenger  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria,  just  come  to  hand,  speaking  of 
his  work  in  Melbourne,  says : — 

'  The  presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Somerville  in  Melbourne  has  proved  most 
benefidal  to  the  great  cause  of  the  gospel.  A  deep  and  widespread  interest  in 
'*  things  sacred  and  eternal  *'  has  been  awakened  ;  and  that  interest,  moreover,  has 
been  sustained.  Growds  have  hung  upon  his  lips  wherever  he  has  appeared  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  of  Ghrist.  The  largest  available  buildings  have  been  found  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  anxious  multitudes  who  have  sought  admission.  Very 
marked  and  profound,  too,  has  been  the  solemnity  that  has  pervaded  the  audiences. 
May  the  Great  Master  grant  that  the  good  seed  that  has  been  sown  with  liberal 
hand  and  watered  with  prayers  and  tears  may,  under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
yield  at  no  distant  date  an  abundant  harvest  of  precious  souls.  The  noonday 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  much  prized  by  many.  Many  of  the 
Doctor^s  brief  and  pointed  addresses  at  these  meetings  will  be  long  remembered. 
Requests  for  special  prayer  have  been  numerous,  and  earnest  supplications  have 
been  made  for  those  on  whose  behalf  they  have  been  read.  Special  meetings  for 
children,  for  Christian  workers,  for  women  only,  for  working  men,  have  all  been 
successful  in  drawing  out  large  numbers  of  people  and  awakening  much  interest. 
Am  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  meetings,  it  has  been  decided  to  observe  a  day  of  special 
intercession  for  the  yoimg  men  of  the  colony.  This  has  been  fixed  for  Thureday, 
2d  August,  and  ministers,  parents,  sisters,  and  all  interested  in  this  most  important 
portion  of  our  community  are  invited  to  this  "confederacy  in  prayer."  It  has 
been  also  suggested  that  the  day  of  prayer  should  be  followed  up  by  a  week  of 
prayer  and  special  effort  from  25th  November  to  2d  December  of  the  current  year, 
and  that  Christians  all  over  the  world  should  be  invited  to  join  in  it.  The  meetings 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  Christian  convention  held  in  the  Collins  Street 
Independent  Church.  Various  subjects  of  prominent  interest  were  taken  up  and 
discussed.  At  the  close  of  the  convention.  Dr.  Somerville  took  occasion  to  thank 
the  Christians  of  Melbourne  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  had  received 
him  and  r^ed  around  him.  He  also  warmly  thanked  all  who  had  contributed  in 
any  way  to  the  advancement  of  the  work.  He  felt  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged, 
and  took  it  as  a  token  for  good.  Dr.  SomerviUe  has  since  left  Melbourne  to  hold 
meetings  in  other  parts  of  the  colony.' 
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OUR  NEW  PREMISES. 

The  purchase  of  the  new  premiaes  in  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  by  our  Chnreh 
for  synodical  and  educational  purposes,  is  an  event  of  no  litUe  importance  and 
significance  in  our  history.  It  had  long  been  felt,  either  that  the  present  premises 
must  be  greatly  altered  and  enlarged,  or  that  new  ones  must  be  acquired.  The 
latter  alternative  commended  itself  to  most;  for  though  by  enlargement  of  the 

E resent  premises  means  might  have  been  secured  for  sufficient  accommodation  ton 
brary,  mission,  and  such  purposes,  yet  the  Synod  Hall  remained,  and  it  had 
made  for  itself  no  pleasant  memories.  It  had  proved  itself  to  be  faulty  in  most 
important  respects — ^faulty  as  to  accommodation,  ventilation,  and  acoustics.  The 
late  Dr.  William  Anderson,  in  a  characteristic  address,  regretfully  took  farewell  of 
the, City  Hall,  Glasgow,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  oratorical 
triumphs.  But  with  hs  other  feelings  will  many  take  farewell  of  Queen  Street 
Hall.  They  have  experienced  in  it  manifold  discomforts,  passing  alternately  from 
the  torrid  to  tiie  frigid  zone — choked  and  colded  in  turns.  Speaking  and  hearing 
in  these  circumstances  was  no  easy  matter,  and  certainly  business  was  not  thereby 
facilitated. 

There  are  advantages  and  possibilities  connected  with  '  our  new  premises,^  which 
are  at  once  apparent.  Their  situation  is  admirable.  They  look  out  on  the  grand 
old  Castle,  with  all  its  rich  historic  associations.  Then,  in  contrast  with  the  Free 
College  and  Assembly  Hall,  the  access  is  easy  on  all  sides ;  and,  in  contrast  also 
with  the  noble  Universi^  buildings,  they  have  what  Principal  Cunningham  used 
to  say  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  wanted,  *  visibihty.'  They  present  an 
imposing  appearance,  and  catch  and  please  the  eye. 

Then  there  are  possibilities  of  accommodation  of  sdl  kinds,  and  to  every  extent. 
The  work  of  reconstruction  and  arrangement  will  doubtless  require  skill  ahd  care, 
but  these  they  will  amply  receive ;  and  we  trust  that  ere  long  experience  will 
prove  how  wise  the  step  is  which  has  now  been  taken.  It  has  been  greeted  with 
great  and  general  satisfaction ;  and,  as  our  Church  has  proved  that  it  is  not  niggard 
in  the  support  of  schemes  that  commend  themselves  to  its  approval,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  funds  required  to  defray  the  expenses  which  must  be  necessarily 
incurred  will  be  readily  supplied. 

The  purpose  to  which  these  buildings  are  to  be  devoted,  is  of  supreme  import- 
ance to  us  as  a  church, — one  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  Church  is  vitally  con- 
cerned ;  and  we  are  sure  that  there  is  the  fervent  wish  and  prayer  thoughout  all 
our  borders,  that  this  purpose  may,  in  all  time  to  come,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
be  successfully  accomplished. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL  CONVENTION  IN  GLASGOW. 

The  subject  of  Sabbath  schools  is  one  in  which  the  Church  has  the  deepest  interest. 
The  stability  and  welfare  of  the  Church  depends  on  the  young  and  rising  genera- 
tion. If  they  grow  up  careless  and  godless,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  future 
but  disaster  and  disgrace  ?  And  at  the  present  day  there  is  need  for  the  attention 
of  the  Church  being  turned  to  this  subject  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  for  influ- 
ences are  at  work  of  a  very  evil  kind,  whereby  many  of  the  young  are  led  astray. 

One  objection  that  has  been  taken  to  Sabbath  schools  has  been  practically 
refuted,  viz.  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  take  away  from  parents  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility  as  to  the  training  of  their  children;  for  it  has  been  proved 
that  those  who  are  the  most  careful  to  see  to  the  regular  attendance  of  their 
children  at  the  Sabbath  school,  are  also  the  most  careful  to  attend  to  their  home- 
training.  Indeed,  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  for  the  Sabbath  school,  and  exa- 
mination on  what  has  been  heard  and  learned,  is  a  means  of  improvement  both 
to  parent  and  child,  of  the  most  valuable  kind 

The  tenth  Annual  Convention  of  Sabbath-School  Teachers,  which  was  lately 
held  in  Glasgow,  is  an  event  of  much  interest  and  importance,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  fruitful  of  the  best  results.  The  names  of  those  who  were  gathered 
together  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  is  a  guarantee  for  the  thoroughly 
practical  as  well  as  highly  intelligent  character  of  the  proceedings.      It  was 
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certainly  not  their  intention  thftt  all  should  end  in  talk.  They  meant  work.  And 
much  was  said,  which,  both  in  the  way  of  impulse  and  guidance,  was  fitted  to  lead 
to  still  more  successful  effort. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  two  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Con- 
vention— Sir  G.  Reed  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Middleton — ^have  been  engaged  as  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  from  their  very  early  vouth.  Sir  Charles  having  l^ome  a  teacher 
in  his  eleventh,  and  Mr.. Middleton  in  his  fourteenth  year,— bolli  having  continued 
steacUly  at  the  work,  and  with  increasing  interest,  up  till  the  present  day,  and 
both  now  occupying  honourable  and  influential  positionB  in  tlus  connection ;  the 
one  being  president  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  the  other  of  the  Glasgow 
Sabbath-School  Union. 

One  of  the  things  discussed  and  desiderated,  was  better  accommodation  for 
Sabbath  schools.  At  present  they  are  genendly  conducted  in  churches.  This, 
in  many  instances,  cannot  be  helped.  In  our  smaller  and  poorer  congregations, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  special  buildings,  and  the  inconvenience  and  drawbacks 
must  just  be  submitted  to.  It  was  suggested  that  Board  schools  might  be  utilized 
in  this  connection.  But  this  introduces  questions  of  some  difficulty.  It  raises, 
€.^.,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  State  td  religious  instruction,  and  it  might 
excite  local  differences  and  jealousies  if  these  schools  were  to  be  used  by  one 
denomination  and  refused  to  another.  One  speaker  threw  out  an  idea  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  our  larger  and  wealthier  congregations,  viz.  that  when  they 
contemplate  building  a  church  at  £12,000,  £2000  might  be  deducted  therefrom 
and  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  providing  proper  accommodation  for  carrying  on 
work  amongst  the  young.  Buildings  of  this  kind  would  surely  be  more  ornamental 
to  the  church  than  the  loftiest  and  most  elegant  spire. 

Very  naturally  and  properly,  one  subject  that  received  careful  treatment  was 
the  qualifications  of  teachers.  This  was  introduced  by  Professor  Calderwood  in  a 
paper  of  characteristic  clearness  and  thoroughness.  The  three  qualifications  he 
mentioned  were — (1)  Personal  piety ;  (2)  Comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Bible ;  (3)  Aptness  to  teach.  Mr.  Millar,  of  Perth,  more  especially  dis- 
cussed the  first  of  these,  and  Dr.  Calderwood  spoke  of  the  two  latter.  He  seemed 
to  think  what  teachers  required  to  be  trained  in,  was  rather  what  to  teach  than 
how  to  teach.  Of  course  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  children  be  instructed 
only  in  what  is  according  to  truth  and  godliness,  and  that  with  fulness  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  importance  of  the  manner  of  imparting  such  instruction  cannot 
easily  be  overestimated.  It  is  found  that  the  classes  of  certain  teachers  dwindle 
away  entirely,  whilst  others  are  always  and  increasingly  full;  and  the  secret  is  dis- 
covered to  be,  that  the  one  has  the  power  of  interesung  his  scholars,  whilst  the 
other  has  not.  We  believe,  .also,  as  was  well  and  frequently  stated,  constant, 
kindly,  and  judicious  visitation  is  a  great  means  of  success.  A  visit  from  the 
teacher  creates  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  parent  as  well  as  of  the  child,  and 
leads  both  to  careful  preparation  of  the  lessons  and  regular  attendance. 

The  subject  of  Bands  of  Hope  in  connection  with  Sabbath  schools  was  also  in- 
troduced. This  may  sometimes  lead  to  practical  difficulty,  but,  in  view  of  the 
terrible  dangers  to  which  the  young  are  exposed  from  abounding  intemperance, 
•earnest  and  well-directed  efforts  in  this  direction  are  loudlv  called  for. 

One  point  the  Convention  at  its  coming  meeting  in  Ayr  may  profitably  turn 
its  attention  to  is  how  to  secure  that  Sabbath-school  children,  when  they  get  too 
old  to  attend  the  Sabbath  school,  shall  join  an  advanced  Bible  class.  There  is 
xnuch  loss  and  damage  here.  A  young  person  about  sixteen  is  apt  to  imagine  that 
he  is  his  own  master,  and  may  dispose  of  himself  as  he  likes,  and  is  but  too  ready 
to  listen  to  those  who  tempt  him  to  squander  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath  in  pleasure- 
seeking,  rather  than  in  continuing  the  wholesome  instruction  of  earlier  years. 
Indeed,  the  evil  influence  extends  even  to  the  very  young ;  for,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  great  though  be  the  number  of  Sabbath-scholars  in  Scotland, 
they  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population.  In  1862  there  were 
400,000  scholars,  according  to  figures  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inglis,  in  London 
at  that  time  ;  at  present,  according  to  figures  given  by  Mr.  Middleton,  there  are 
477,877.  There  is  therefore  room  for  increase,  and  need  still  for  earnest  workers, 
to  compel  many  of  the  neglected  children  of  careless  parents  to  come  in;  and  it 
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may  be  that  children,  even  of  memben  of  our  churohes,  should  be  still  more  largely 
represented  at  the  Sabbath  school. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Gregory's  interesting  Memoir  of  Robert  Raikes,  shows 
what  a  great  advance  has  been  made  since  that  worthy  man  commenced  his 
Sabbath  labour  among  the  much  neglected  children  of  Gloucester,  and  how 
opposition  then  offered  has  entirely  passed  away, — foes  of  that  day  having  now 
become  fastest  friends ;  but  still  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  closing  worda 
of  the  address  which  Sir  Charles  Reed  delivered  at  the  meeting  in  the  City  Hall 
are  worthy  of  earnest  attention.  '  It  was,'  he  said,  *ihe  duty  of  the  Church  to 
provide  the  very  best  men  and  the  very  best  women  in  its  membership ;  and  he 
placed  it  as  a  responsibility  upon  the  pastors  and  ministers,  to  search  out  in  the 
congregations  -die  very  best  teachers  the  Church  could  give.  In  visiting,  the 
teacheP^B  talk  need  not  be  purely  religious.  His  duty,  if  a  boy  was  out  of  em- 
ployment, should  be  to  get  him  a  situation.  If  a  child  was  sick,  the  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  should  be  nrst  at  the  bedside.  As  for  the  teaching,  the  Bible  was 
to  be  the  text-bopk,  a  pious  teacher  the  instructor,  the  teaching  the  gospel  message 
— the  faithful  saying,  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners." ' 


THE  GLASGOW  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  Board,  held  on  9tk  October,  the  subject  of  teaching  the 
Shorter  Catechism  in  the  Board  schools  was  brought  up  by  Dr^  Hately  Waddell, 
who  moved  that  as  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  a  denominational  book,  it  should  not 
be  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  This  caused  a  discussion  of  some 
length,  in  which  views  somewhat  divergent  were  expressed  by  various  members. 

Not  a  few  in  our  own  denomination  have  always  felt  that  whilst  the  present 
Education  Act  is  much  in  advance,  in  our  own  line,  of  anything  previously  obtain- 
able, yet  our  Voluntaryism  is  not  quite  saved  by  it.  ^  The  subject  practically  is  one 
of  no  little  difficulty,  and  it  is  weU  that  the  attention  of  earnest  and  thoughtifal 
men  should  be  turned  to  it  with  a  view  of  a  settlement  of  the  question  in  a  more 
thoroughly  consistent  manner  than  that  in  which,  as  some  amongst  us  think,  it  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Middleton,  in  speaking  on  the  subject,  referred  to  a  mode  of  solving 
the  religious  difficulty  which  has  also  been  proposed  in  the  Edinburgh  Board,  and 
in  simport  of  which  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

^  Whilst  he  could  not  accept  Dr.  Waddell's  motion,  he  might  be  allowed  to  si^ 
that  he  was  not  at  aU  satisfied  with  the  system  of  religious  teaching  as  now  carried 
out.  He  believed  in  a  much  more  excellent  way,  a  way  in  which  the  children 
would  be  efficiently  instructed  in  religion,  because  it  would  be  the  outcome  of  reli- 
gious love — ^the  interest  of  the  Christian  community.  His  plan  was  simply  this : 
Let  Christians  of  all  denominations  in  the  country  unite  and  take  charge  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  children  of  the  country.  The  idea  was  not  Utopian. 
Was  it  not  possible  in  every  city,  town,  and  school  district  to  have  a  board  which 
should  take  charge  and  be  responsible  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
the  several  districts  ?  They  would  appoint  the  teachers  best  qualified  to  do  thia 
duty,  and  they  would  have  a  guarantee  that  the  teaching  womd  be  earnest  and 
effectual.  Let  the  teaching  be,  if  they  liked,  in  the  Boaird  schools,  and  the  time 
such  as  would  enable  all  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction.  The  teachers 
would  be  paid  by  the  religious  Board,  who  would  be  supplied  with  means  by  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  work.  He  was  sure  the  constituencies  would  supply 
voluntarily  all  the  funds.  The  children  could  be  permitted,  and,  indeed^  encouraged 
to  contribute,  but  no  compulsory  payments  should  be  exacted.  They  would  thus 
have  a  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty,  a  most  distinct  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty,  and  a  most  effective  system  of  religious  teaching.  And 
they  would  have  what  Dr.  Waddell  desired — ^religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  but 
no  taxation  for  its  support.' 
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LECTURE  DELIYERED  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  DIVINITY  HALL.    Session  1877-8. 

BY  THE  KEV.  PRINCUPAL  HARPER,  D.D. 

After  a  recess,  which  I  trast  yoa  have  enjoyed  as  a  season  of  recreation 
without  neglecting  opportunities  of  study,  we  are  again  assembled,  in  the 
good  providence  of  God^  for  regular  and  earnest  work  to  fit  you  for  the  best 
of  all  services,  that  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  Let  us  commence  our  work 
with  the  resolution  that  our  studies  shall  be  work, — work  opposed  to  self- 
indulgence  ;  work,  not  desultory  effort ;  work  valued*  as  a  privilege ;  work 
for  God,  with  faith  in  His  gracious  presence  and  with  dependence  on  His 
promised  aid. 

By  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  you,  my  young  friends,  you  re- 
assemble without  any  breach  in  your  ranks  during  the  recess* — a  token  of 
divine  goodness  which  calls  for  devout  thanksgiving  to  Him  whose  we 
are  and  whom  we  serve.  But  our  Church  has  not  been  without  .the 
voice  ot  solemn  admonition.  The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Andrew  Somer- 
ville  is  a  note  of  warning  both  to  the  Church  at  large  and  to  this  Divinity 
Hall,  in  which,  during  several  sessions  after  his  retirement  from  the  office 
of  Mission  Secretary,  he  held  the  appointment  of  Lecturer  on  Missions 
and  Evangelism,  at  the  unanimous  call  of  the  Synod.  Dr.  Somerville's  de- 
signation to  this  office  was  no  light  appointment  in  his  hands.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  make  superficial  work  of  anything  which  he  undertook.  His 
manner  was  to  view  a  subject  on  every  side,  and  to  illustrate  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  follow  up  the  whole  with  application  to  the  object  which  it 
was  his  purpose  to  recommend  and  enforce.  How  he  planned  and  pleaded 
for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  our  missions,  grudging  neither  time 
nor  labour  by  speech  and  pen  to  follow  out  the  liberal  devisings  of  our 
Church,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  in  support  of  the  cause,  it 
would  be  worse  than  superfluous  in  me  to  rehearse  in  the  hearing  of  those 
who  have  had  so  many  opportunities  to  appreciate  his  worth  a^>  a  man  of 
God  and  the  value  of  his  public  services.^  Dr.  Somerville's  published  lectures 
may  be  regarded  as  his  legacy  to  this  institution,  and  are  well  calculated,  as 
they  were  designed,  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  missionary  cause  especially 
on  the  minds  of  aspirants  to  the  ministry,  and  to  furnish  valuable  materials 

*  When  this  address  was  delivered,  it  was  unknown  to  the  author  that  Mr.  David 
Xiawson,  student  of  the  first  year,  had  died  a  few  days  previously.  Mr.  L.  was  held  in  high 
estimation  in  the  Divinity  Hall  as  a  youug  man  of  singular  modesty  and  worth.  It  has 
pleased  Him  who  do^th  all  ihings  well  to  call  him  thus  early  to  a  higher  sphere  of  life  and 
service.  ^^->  » 
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for  the  gaidance  of  those  who  are  considering  the  important  qnestion  of  a 
call  to  labour  in  the  mission  field. 

Let  ns  now,  mj  young  friends,  take  a  glance  at  the  sphere  of  study  that 
lies  before  yon,  and  see  for  what  it  is  your  business  to  prepare. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  between  creed 
and  creed,  between  creed  and  no  creed,  is  still  carried  on ;  and  it  is  well-nigh 
a  truism  to  say,  that  while  the  Church  is  in  her  militant  state  this  is  nothing 
more  than  what,  in  some  form  .or  other,  is  to  be  expected.  In  so  far  as 
your  course  of  study  calls  you  to  maintain  the  conflict  with  error,  the 
increased  aids  you  now  enjoy  as  students  of  theology  justify  the  expectation 
of  a  rising  ministry  specially  qualified  for  meeting  the  demands  of  the  age. 

Speculations  in  natural  science  are  prosecuted  by  some  eminent  men  in  a 
spirit  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  and 
rerealed  religion.  What^  then,  is  the  part  for  us  to  take  ?  It  is  frankly  to 
recognise  the  researches  of  m^en  of  science  in  their  own  province,  and  candidly 
consider  what  bearing  their  investigations  may  have  on  our  views  of  religions 
truth.  Further,  it  is  our  duty,  as  believers  in  revelation,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  repel  attacks  on  revealed  truth,  and  on  the  divinely-attested  oracles  which 
are  placed  in  our  hands.  These  are  to  be  studied  and  applied  in  the  light 
of  careful  and  reverential  interpretation  of  the  written  word;  andfortiis 
important  task,  special  advantages  are  provided  for  you  under  our  enlarged 
and  improved  theological  arrangements.  Again,  it  is  due  to  yoursekes,  and 
to  the  cause  you  have  taken  in  hand,  not  to  be  ^soon  shaken  in  mind  oi  be 
troubled '  by  the  high  and  specious  pretensions  of  theorists,  who  are  often 
prematurely  confident  in  their  conclusions.  Novelties  in  speculative  philosophy 
have  an  attractive  influence,  as  other  novelties  have,  but  they  are  to  be  tested 
by  time  and  patient  inquiry.  The  delight  and  surprise  which  they  afford  are 
often  moderated  by  the  discovery  that  what  appears  to  be  new  is  not  always 
original  '  Scarcely  a  step,'  says  Sir  Henry  Holland,  '  has  been  made  in 
advance  in  this  research  (viz.  atomic  and  molecular  theories)  which  has  not 
in  some  sort  been  shadowed  forth  by  the  great  poet  Lucretius,  either  on  bis 
own  inspiration  or  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Epicurus,  to  whom  he  pays  snch 
splendid  homage/  We  do  not  quote  this  as  showing  that  those  theories 
are  false ;  for,  whether  in  science  or  theology,  the  question  as  to  aoy 
system  ought  to  be  its  truth,  not  its  age  or  date.  Truth  loses  none  of  if' 
claims  by  coming  down  from  antiquity :  truth  does  not  die .  of  old  age.  It 
is  error,  not  antiquity,  that  explodes  a  system.  Bat  that  what  is  taught  as 
new  is  not  original,  is  a  fact  in  itself  worth  knowing,  and  it  enables  ns  to 
put  the  question  with  advantage,  What  has  been  the  fruit  of  speculations  that 
have  so  long  kept  their  place  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  1  If  the  so-called 
science  of  antiquity  denied  the  personality  and  the  providence  of  one  liviDg 
and  true  God ;  if  it  deified  nature  by  ascribing  to  it  inherent  powers  of  lif<?' 
and  put  this  deification  of  nature  in  the  Creator's  stead ;  if  the  maltitnde 
found  objects  of  worship  in  the  powers  and  appetencies  of  pantheistic  philo- 
sophy, and  thus  did  homage  to  their  own  lying  vanities  under  the  name  oi 
gods  greater  and  less  ; — ^then,  bearing  in  mind  the  maxim,  '  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them,'  the  question  presents  itself,  What  influence  had  all  these 
creations  of  the  human  mind  on  human  happiness?  what  effect  on  social 
relations,  on  the  political  well-being  of  communities,  on  public  morab. 
and  on  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  The  lessons  of  history  and  of  experience 
say.  Beware !  Obscure  or  weaken  the  proofs  of  divine  personality,  unity, 
and  moral  government,  and  the  foundations  of  order  and  morality  ar« 
destroyed.  In  the  choice  and  stirring  words  of  Robert  Hall,  *  God  permit- 
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ted  the  trial  to  be  made.  In  one  country,  and  that  the  centre  of  Christendom, 
revelation  underwent  a  total  eclipse  with  atheism,  performing  in  a  darkened 
theatre  its  strange  and  fearful  tragedy,  confounded  the  first  elements  of 
society,  blended  every  age,  rank,  and  sex  in  indiscriminate  proscription  and 
massQrCre,  and  convulsed  all  Europe  to  its  centre,  that  the  imperishable 
memorial  of  these  events  might  teach  the  last  generations  of  mankind  to  con- 
sider religion  as  the  pillar  of  society,  the  safeguard  of  nations,  the  parent  of 
social  order,  which  aJonehas  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions  and  secure 
to  every  one  his  rights — ^to  the  laborious  the  reward  of  their  industry,  to  the 
rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to  nobles  the  preservation  of  their  honours, 
and  to  princes  the  stability  of  their  thrones/ 

Passing  from  this,  I  remark  that  controversies,  bearing  more  directly  upon 
matters  of  faith,  continue  to  divide  the  religious  world  into  schools  of  theology. 
Broad  school,  schools  high  and  low,  probably  describe  more  accurately  diffe- 
rent modes  of  belief  among  our  brethren  in  the  south  than  the  state  of  parties 
in  this  northern  part  of  the  island.  But  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  many 
directions  to  make  broad  the  platform  of  belief  as  the  basis  of  a  Christian 
profession.  No  doubt  the  pale  of  a  Church  may  be  too  narrow,  points  being 
numbered  among  essentials  which  might  be  safely  left  as  matters  of  forbear- 
ance, jiind  which  cannot  be  made  testing  articles  of  faith  without  an  injurious 
and  unjustifiable  restriction  of  Christian  fellowship.  But  not  less  dangerous 
surely  is  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  belief  that  is  indefinite  and  fluctuating  in 
its  scope  and  profession.  The  call  of  many  is  for  '  life,*  as  something  distinct 
from  doctrine.  It  is  life  we  want,  they  say ;  it  is  not  dogma  we  care  for. 
But  how  shall  we  have  the  one  without  the  other?  Show  me  life  without 
the  truth  that  makes  free,  and  I  will  show  thee  that  the  truth  believed  is  a 
doctrine  according  to  godliness.  Life  must  have  its  appropriate  food,  must 
be  nourished  fty  giving  heed  to  wholesome  words.  To  expect  a  Christian 
life, — to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  without  knowing  and  believing  the  doctrine 
of  Christ, — is  to- postulate  contradictories.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  import- 
ance of  a  sound  belief  can  be  called  in  question,  and  to  maintain  the  obliga- 
tion of  intelligent  worship  and  of  a  holy  life.  To  '  worship  we  know  not  what  * 
is  as  much  the  devotion  of  ignorance  or  of  empty  form  now  as  in  the  days 
of  Christ.  How  can  reverence  and  love  for  the  Supreme  Being,  and  expecta- 
tion of  good  at  His  hand,  be  awakened  in  any  man's  breast  but  by  the 
knowledge  of  God,  who,  as  the  Father  of  all,  is  worthy  of  our  supreme  love 
and  trust  and  homage?  And  how  shall  we  know  to  worship  in  the  name  of 
the  one  Mediator,  unless  the  truth  respecting  Jesus  be  addressed  to  our 
understanding,  and  the  command  to  believe  be  obeyed  ?  It  is  th^  language 
of  philosophy,  not  less  than  that  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at  large, 
that  'knowledge  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling.'  John 
Henry  Newman  says,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  Romanist,  but  as  a  man  of 
accurate  observation,  *  As  well  can  there  be  filial  love  without  the  fact  of 
a  father,  as  devotion  without  the  fact  of  a  Supreme  Being,'  and,  we  may  add, 
without  that  fact  being  known  and  believed.  This  tendency  to  vague 
doctrinal  belief  shows  itself  in  the  slighting,  sneering  way  in  which  people 
have  learned  to  speak  of  creeds  and  catechisms.  But  if  truth  makes  men 
free,  this  can  only  be  through  their  knowing  and  believing  it.  If  believed, 
what  unreason  can  there  be  in  declaring  it,  and  in  maintaining  the  profession 
of  it  consistently?  These  are  plain  sequences,  and  they  are  all  we  contend 
for.  But  the  truth  is,  the  spirit  of  innovation  now  abroad,  and  which 
inspires  a  numerous  class,  who  claim  to  be  the  new  school  of  enlightenment 
and  liberality,  is  imbued  with  intolerance  towards  settled  formSi^f_beliaf : 
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and  if  there  be  a  difference  in  which  this  hostilitj  is  evinced,  it  is  towards 
the  form  of  doctrine  known  as  the  eyangelicaL  This  is  not  creditable  to  the 
advocates  of  free  thought,  the  character  in  which  thej  are  pleased  to  be 
known.  Intolerance  may  work  by  other  means  than  bj  pains  and  penalties. 
It  is  intolerance  to  nse  the  language  of  contumely  and  reproach  to  an 
opponent  who  appeals  to  reason  or  to  Scripture.  Railing  is  intolerance; 
misrepresentation  of  others'  opinions  is  intolerance ;  so,  in  short,  are  all  sins 
of  the  tongue  against  another  who  holds  his  own  views  without  girio^ 
just  cause  of  offence. 

What  ground  is  there  in  our  day  for  the  opprobrious  charge  that  region 
is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  science  1  So  far  from  this,  the  state  of  mind 
which  the  study  of  theology  induces  is  fayourable  to  the  cultiyation  of  all 
true  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  the  highest  form  of  science. 
No  other  knowledge  enlarges  and  fills  the  inind  with  such  grand  ideas. 
Even  in  minds  otherwise  untutored,  the  thought  of  God  awakens  reflections 
that  widen  the  range  of  mental  vision  on  other  subjects.  One  of  the  ideas  which 
philosophy  fondly  cherishes,  and  which  modern  discovery  has  done  so  much 
to  enhance,  is  that  of  immensity,  such  that  our  earth  is  but  an  atom  in  the 
infinite  whole.  But  the  vast,  the  illimitable,  is  a  thought  associated  in 
theology  with  the  works  of  God  as  an  elementary  idea,  not  the  less  that  the 
subject  is  beyond  our  grasp.  Again,  the  principle  of  unity  in  nature  is  one 
of  the  most  important  positions  which  philosophy  seeks  to  establish.  Re- 
ligion, far  from  being  hostile  to  this  idea,  meets  the  scientific  anticipation 
with  the  greatest,  the  most  perfect  of  all  generalizations,  in  the  unity  of  mind 
which  pervades  and  governs  the  universe.  In  every  department,  law,  order, 
design,  are  clearly  exemplified  and  devoutly  recognised.  The  differences 
between  science,  as  understood  by  many,  and  theology,  are  that  in  the  unity 
which  both  acknowledge  religion  reverently  sees,  and  rejoices  to  recognise, 
personality,  conscious  purpose,  final  cause ;  while  the  science  of  certain  schools 
rests  in  some  regularly  acting  blind  force  in  nature,  say  attn^tion,  or  motion, 
or  plastic  power,  or  some  other  imponderable  and  nameless  potency.  Only 
keep  back  the  idea  of  intelligent  design,  personal  agency,  and  science  is 
content.  Not  so  religion.  Religion  stops  not  short  of  *  eternal  power  and 
Godhead,'  and  fain  would  help  on  the  progress  of  science  to  this  snblime  and 
perfect  unity.  But  the  pulpit,  as  the  organ  of  religious  instruction,  lifts  its  pro- 
test against  the  dreary  cosmos  of  a  fatherless  world,  not  less  than  against  what 
John  Foster  honestly  calls  the  rabble  of.  heathen  gods  wherewith  mythology 
peopled  earth  and  sky.  Not  in  one,  but  in  various  ways,  the  pulpit  guar^ 
intellectual  freedom,  and  therefore  cannot  be  otherwise  than  favourable  to 
scientific  discovery.  That  man  is  not  answerable  to  his  fellow-man  for  his 
opinions,  but  to  God  only,  is  an  inspired  maxim :  ^  Every  one  shall  give 
account  of  himself  to  God ;  let  us  not  therefore  jndge  one  another  any  more.' 
Paul,  enlightened  in  this  as  in  other  matters  of  privilege  and  duty,  nobly 
asserted  his  independence  of  man's  control  in  what  lay  between  him  and  his 
God :  '  With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or 
of  man's  judgment ;  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.'  One  of  the  greatest 
of  Bible  lessons  is  to  follow  after  truth :  '  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not,' 
proclaims  man's  exemption  from  any  mental  yoke  which  a  fellow-man  may 
seek  to  impose.  The  right  of  man,  as  against  his  fellow-man,  thus  to  judge 
for  himself  in  matters  of  conscience  is  of  course  favourable  to  independence 
of  mind  in  other  fields  of  thought.  By  embodying  these  principles  in  her 
very  constitution,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  most  free  society ;  and  every 
particular  Church  founded  upon  the  same  principles,  and  acting  upon  them, 
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is  free;  and  it  is  by  adhering  to  these  principles  that  a  Church  maintains  its 
freedom.  For  what  is  a  Church?  A  body  of  men  voluntarily  agreeing, 
under  Christ's  authority,  'hat  as  they  are  joined  together  in  one  mind  and 
one  judgment,  they  shall  unite  in  acts  of  worship  and  in  the  profession  of 
their  common  faith,  and  that  they  shall  take  counsel  together  for  their  mutual 
improvement,  and  shail  claim  no  lordship  over  each  other's  faith;  and  that 
if  any  one  of  their  umber  shall  change  his  opinion,  and  shall  cease  to  be  in 
unison  with  his  brethren  on  those  matters  on  which  they  had  united,  he  shall 
be  at  full  liberty  to  withdraw  from  his  brethren ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  shall  retaiu  their  opinions  shall  have  liberty  to  dissolve  the  relation, 
and  declare  it  dissolved.  It  is  free  thought,  in  the  most  honest  sense  of  the 
word ;  leaving  to  every  one  to  profess  what  he  thinks,  and  allowing  others  to 
do  the  same :  those  who  wish  change,  to  change ;  those  who  prefer  remaining 
as  they  are,  so  to  remain  till  they  see  sufficient  cause  to  change  their  mind. 
Their  right  to  do  so  is  a  right  Heaven-bestowed,  which  a  Church  cannot 
without  unfaithfulAess  surrender. — Thus  Church  freedom  has  brought  us  to 
Church  confessions.  We  exercise  freedom  in  forming  our  religious  opinions, 
and  we  exercise  freedom  in  confessing  them ;  others  who  don't  hold  them 
having  the  same  right  and  liberty  not  to  confess  them.  We  are  thus  in  a  con- 
dition to  forbear  with  one  another,  and  to  love  and  live  as  brethren.  What, 
then,  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  outcry  some  people  raise  about  confessions, 
our  own,  among  others,  more  especially  ?  When  a  body  of  men  agree  as 
to  what  they  believe,  they  no  more  exercise  tyranny  over  one  another,  than 
does  an  individual  tyrannize  over  himself  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  upon  a 
religions  question.  What  invasion  is  there  of  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
when  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  these  very  rights  that  a  Church  adopts  a  belief, 
and  asserts  her  right  to  profess  it?  If  that  is  a  yoke  upon  conscience,  it 
cannot  be  galling  to  the  man  who,  by  his  own  freewill,  puts  it  on,  and  who 
any  day  he  chooses  may  put  it  off.  It  is  not  the  Church  that  binds  it 
upon  the  individual ;  it  is  the  individual  who  binds  it  upon  himself. 

To  all  the  errors  of  the  day  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  the  divinely 
appointed  antidote.  The  pulpit  as  the  organ  of  its  promulgation  is  set  as  a 
barrier  of  defence.  The  function  of  the  pulpit  is  to '  preach  the  word.'  The 
commission  given  to  those  who  occupy  it  is  in  the  words  addressed  to  Jonah, 
Go  'preach  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee,'  —  a  commission  which  Paul 
counted  it  his  highest  honour  to  be  entrusted  with,  which  it  was  his  sacred 
ambition  to  fulfil,  and  which  he  foimd  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth. 

But  we  are  told  that  in  our  day  the  Gospel  is  losing,  if  indeed  it  has  not 
lost,  its  power ;  that  the  Gospel  as  it  is  now  preached  fails  of  its  purpose. 
As  for  the  Gospel  itself,  it  is  just  what  it  has  ever  been.  It  continues,  and 
will  continue,  to  possess  intrinsic  power  and  adaptation  to  enlighten  men  in 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  God.  We  speak  of  the 
Gospel,  not  of  everything  that  bears  the  name  of  gospel.  Paul  found  it 
needful  to  put  disciples  on  their  guard  against  another  gospel,  which  was 
not  another.  There  is  spurious  gospel  as  well  as  genuine.  A  message  from 
the  pulpit  may  contain  along  with  truth  errors  sufficient  to  neutralize  it. 
What  power  to  heal  can  be  expected  of  a  deleterious  mixture?  Of  whatever 
nature  the  counterfeit  may  be,  whether  by  mixture  or  mutilation,  the  message 
wanting  its  essential  element  necessarily  loses  its  strength.  Without  virtue 
to  heal,  it  pleases  only  to  mislead.  That  preaching,  when  it  loses  its  sub- 
stance, should  lose  its  power,  is  a  thing  easy  to  be  understood. 

To  mince  the  matter  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  whether  by-addinfl&  or 
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omitting,  is  disloyalty  to  the  God  of  truth;  and  if  done  to  make  the  doctrine 
more  palatable,  it  is  an  unspeakable  mistake.  Yon  never  can  elimiitate  the 
mysterious  from  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  without  divesting  it  of  what  is 
distinctive  and  divine ;  and  even  were  the  attempt  to  do  so  not  an  act  of 
cowardice  and  of  unfaithfulness  to  your  trust,  it  cannot  succeed  with  those 
whose  hostility  it  is  meant  to  disarm.  Nothing  will  do  to  remove  the  offence 
of  the  cross  but  to  dilute  the  doctrine  of  the  great  Teacher  Himiself,  and  to 
soften  down  &b  words  of  warning  according  to  some  human  standard  of 
delicacy  and  refinement ;  as  if  men  rushing  on  their  ruin  were  to  be  wooed 
from  their  perilous  course  by  a  puling  whimper,  when  the  cry  should  be 
rung  in  their  ears, '  Turn  ye,  turn  ye — why  will  ye  die  ?  '  '  The  prophet  that 
hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell «  dream ;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him 
speak  my  word  faithfully  :  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord/ 

What  hath  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  done  1  what  is  it  doing  where  it 
is  truly  and  fully  preached  ?  Are  not  its  fruits  now  what  they  have  ever 
been  I  Under  it,  and  through  it,  old  things  pass  away,  all  things  become 
new ;  there  is  newness  of  life,  a  new  creature — God's  workmanship  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.  This  is  what  the  Gospel  alms  at ;  what 
it  effects  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Against  all  opposition  it 
comes  not  in  word,  but  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  mncA 
assurance. 

But  we  are  told  that  men  will  not  come  to  the  joyful  sound  as  it  is  sonnded 
forth  in  our  day ;  that  men  will  neither  stay  nor  turn  aside  to  hear  it.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  as  a  sign  of  dark  significance,  that  in  our  large  dty 
populations  the  Church  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  world,  and  that  among 
those  masses  of  our  people  called  the  lapsed  classes  a  large  proportion  have 
forsaken  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  turned  to  the  world  and  its  ways. 
Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  a  decay  of  preaching  power  ?  Is  it  not  i^ther 
the  result  of  an  increase  of  numbers  beyond  the  reach  of  regular  ordinances  ? 
and  does  it  not  point  to  ian  increase  of  agencies  for  carrying  the  Gospel 
message  to  the  homes  of  the  neglected?  We  maintain  that  a  chief  want  is 
that  of  the  conveyance  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  it,  not  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  message  when  spoken  faithfully  and  lovingly,  whether 
from  the  pulpit,  or  by  the  wayside,  or  under  the  homely  roof  of  the  poor 
and  needy.  The  remedy  may  be  itself  a  specific,  the  application  of  it  may 
be  according  to  order,  but  the  hands  may  be  too  few  for  its  adequate 
administration.  But  let  us  not  remain  under  the  reproach  of  shortcoming. 
From  those  who  despitefuUy  decry  our  work,  let  us  learn  to  ply  it  yet  more 
earnestly,  as  our  best  answer  to  those  that  oppose  themselves.  So  far  as  we 
have  means  in  our  hand  let  us  use  them,  careful  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
efficiency  of  every  kind  of  agency,  whether  mechanical  or  moral,  depends  on 
a  central  power.  However  complete  the  apparatus  may  be  in  its  several 
parts,  and  perfect  in  its  adjustment,  let  but  the  mainspring  lose  its  elas- 
ticity, or  the  fly-wheel  its  momentum,  and  the  finest  and  most  powerful 
mechanism  will  be  inert  as  a  clod.  The  pulpit,  in  like  manner,  has  its  central 
force  to  impart  and  to  maintain  vital  action.  '  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.*  In  this  lies  the  secret  of  pulpit  power — 
the  quickening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  vital  force  that 
makes  a  living  ministry — ^this  the  power  that  moves  the  hearts  of  men  in  the 
speaking  and  the  hearing  of  the  word,  and  that  makes  the  message  effective. 
Prayer  brings  this  power  from  on  high,  and  the  word  spoken  and  heard 
becomes  spirit  and  life. 

In  fine,  my  young  friends,  never  forget  that  to  be  stedfast  in  times  of 
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change  yon  mast  know  whom  joa  have  believed,  and  mnst  keep  the  objects 
of  faith  coutinnally  before  you.    Grounded  in  the  faith,  hold  fast  the  pro- 
fession of  it  without  wavering.    In  the  important  matter  of  appreciating 
evidence  of  truth,  some  may  possibly  need  to  be  strengthened  ugainst  an 
infirmity  that  may  be  both  mental  and  moral,  of  which  Chevalier  Bunsen 
says :  ^  Sound  judgment  is  displayed  rather  in  an  aptness  for  believing  what 
is  historical,  than  in  a  readiness  at  denying  it.    ShaUow  minds  have  a  decided 
propensity  to  fall  into  the  latter  error.    Incapability  of  believing  on  evidence 
is   the  last  form  of  the  intellectual  imbecility  of  an  enervated  age,  and  a 
warning  of  impending  decay.'     What  Bunsen  says  of  historical  evidence  has 
a  wider  application.     The  imbecility  which  he  speaks  of  is  sometimes  the 
effect  of  a  man's  inability  to  know  himself.    There  is  nothing  more  difficult 
than  the  analysis  of  motive.     In  minds  not  deficient  in  intellect,  but  wanting 
firmness  of  texture,  judgment  is  unduly  swayed  by  feeling,  and  this  is  often 
painfully  felt  in  a  personal  scrutiny  on  religious  subjects.     The  very  fear  of 
going  wrong  incident  to  a  tender  conscience  will  keep  the  mind  in  suspense.  In 
such  cases,  faith  rises  and  falls  according  to  the  moods  and  frames  in  which 
the  self-analyst  is  at  the  time.     £[e  finds  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  truth,  feels 
almost  afraid  to  do  it,  lis  something  too  high  or  too  bold  for  him  to  attempt. 
Much  of  this  is  attributable  to  deficiency  in  force  of  character.    And  the 
remedy  lies  in  a  man's  knowing  this,  and  in  disciplining  himself  to  submit 
implicitly  to  evidence,  under  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  sought  and 
obtained  from  above,  according  to  the  faithful  word,  ^  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  yea.' 

When  the  mind  is  settled  on  grounds  fully  considered,  and  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  spirit  of  honest  inquiry  and  of  prayer,  there  is  room  for  the 
adoption  of  Cecil's  remarks : '  When  I  have  more  fully  made  up  my  mind  on 
a  principle,  I  put  it  on  the  shelf  I  A  hundred  subtle  objections  may  be 
brought  against  this  principle ;  I  may  meet  with  some  of  them  perhaps,  but 
my  principle  is  on  the  shelf.  Generally  I  may  be  able  to  recall  the  reasons 
which  weighed  with  me  to  put  it  there;  but  if  not,  I  am  not  to  be  sent  out  to 
sea  again.  Time  was  when  I  saw  through  and  detected  all  the  subtleties 
that  could  be  brought  against  it.  I  have  past  evidence  of  having  been  fully 
convinced,  and  there  on  the. shelf  it  shall  lie  ! ' 

Finally,  watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong. 
Grace  be  with  us  all.     Amen. 


THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

BY  THE  KEV.  R.  BALGARNIE,  WOOLWICH. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  proposed  revision  of  our  standards,  it  is 
important  to  know  and  bear  in  mind  the  history  of  all  creeds  and  confes- 
sions. Much  of  the  current  opinion  regarding  these  is  extremely  erroneous 
and  superficial.  There  is  a  general  impression  abroad  that  the  articles  of 
our  creed  are  mere  summaries  of  divine  truth, — a  kind  of  digest  of  the  Scrip- 
tures^ giving  what  is  called  the  substance  of  the  Bible, — and  that  these  have 
been  concocted  and  arranged  by  certain  learned  theologians  of  a  past  age, 
with  a  view  of  anticipating  the  errors  and  heresies  which  they  are  presumed 
to  have  foreseen,  and  that  they  have  been  arbitrarily  and  needlessly  imposed 
upon  the  Churches  by  human  authority.  Some  men,  or  body  of  men,  during 
the  long  ages  of  the  Church's  history,  have  once  and  again  sat  in  solemn 
conclave  upon  the  Bible,  and,  foreseeing  the  misunderstandings  and  dangerous 
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teachings  likely  to  arise  from  its  careless  perusal,  contrived  to  formulate 
certain  doctrines  and  definitions  of  truths  as  landmarks  to  keep  the  faithfal 
in  the  paths  of  orthodoxy,  curb  speculation  and  dangerous  research,  and,  in 
short,  as  our  critics  are  fond  of  allying,  prevent  their  children  in  after  ages 
thinking  for  themselyes. 

Taking  this  theory  as  tru^  and  eminently  satisfactory, — at  least  to  those 
who  entertain  it, — they  have  not  been  slow  to  point  out  its  defects.  It  is  old 
and  obsolete ;  its  language  is  stiff,  bald,  and  antiquated ;  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  and  is  now  behind  the  age ;  it  cripples  independent 
thought ;  it  is  imperfect  as  a  summary  of  truth ;  it  burdens  the  conscience-, 
it  is  at  variance  with  the  advancing  creed  of  the  Church ;  and  has  been  pat 
in  place  of  the  Bible.  Would  it  not  be  far  better,  many  are  asking,  to  throw 
this  cumbrous  machinery  for  dealing  with  heretical  teaching  aside,  take  the 
word  of  God  alone  as  our  confession,  and  meet  false  doctrine  and  nnchristiau 
conduct  as  we  best  can  whenever  and  wherever  they  arise? 

A  very  little  study  of  creed  or  confession  history  will  speedily  dissipate 
these  idle  and  somewhat  mischievous  prejudices.  In  merely  giving  a  hint  as 
to  its  nature,  I  shall  suppose  a  case  that  is  ever  and  again  occurring  before 
our  eyes.  Take,  for  example,  a  Church  that  ostentatiously  eschews  ail 
creeds,  confessions,  articles  of  faith,  written  or  unwritten.  There  are  not  a 
few  congregations  of  Independents,  or  <  The  Brethren,'  as  they  term  them- 
selves, who  boast  of  having  no  articles  or  confession  of  faith  to  sign  or 
assent  to  in  their  call  or  appointment  to  office  in  the  Church.  The  Bible  is 
their  creed ;  the  Saviour  is  their  trust ;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  their  Guide  and 
President ;  and  believers  in  Christ  are  their  Church.  Now  this,  too,  is  our 
theory,  and  so  far  we  are  at  one  with  them.  They  have,  we  shall  suppose, 
an  open  ministry ;  that  is  to  say,  any  ^  brother '  is  entitled  to  rise  and  address 
the  assembly  on  any  matter  of  religion  or  conscience  that  he  may  think  him- 
self qualified  to  speak  about.  The  Church  meanwhile  sits  by  and  listens, 
trying,  judging,  and  silently  recording  its  sentence  on  the  truth  or  untruth 
of  the  doctrine  promulgated.  But  some  day  a  '  brother '  rises  to  speak,  and 
painfully  startles  the  Church  assembled  by  the  enunciation  of  some  dogma 
or  statement  which  their  Christian  consciousness  informs  them  is  not  their 
view  of  the  truth  of  God.  The  members  of  the  Church  exchange  glances, 
and  soon  discerning  that  the  speaker  is  out  of  harmony  with  them,  he  is  io 
some  way  or  another  brought  to  a  close.  But  he  is  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  and  is  tiot  disposed  to  be  thus  silenced  by  any  but  the  entire  voice 
of  the  Church.  He  defends  the  statements  he  has  made  with  warmth,  and 
challenges  his  fellow-members  to  refute  him  on  the  common  testimony  of  the 
Bible.  For  a  time  the  little  community  is  in  dire  commotion.  All  instruc- 
tion, edification,  worship  even,  is  at  an  end.  This  controverted  point  must 
be  settled  at  all  cost,  and  the  teacher  of  unsound  doctrine  and  disturber  ot 
the  peace  expelled  from  the  select  communion  without  delay. 

Well,  a  meeting  of  the  faithful  or  Church  members  is  forthwith  called  at  a 
specified  day  and  place,  to  judge  this  supposed  heretic  or  his  opinions,  and 
decide  as  to  his  further  connection  with  the  Church.  The  Bible  alone  is  the 
standard  to  which  both  parties  appeal,  and  the  controversy,  having  lasted 
for  several  days,  weeks^  or  months,  is  fairly  and  definitely  settled,  and  the 
false  teacher,  or  teacher  of  false  doctrine,  is  condemned  and  deposed  from 
membership. .  It  may  have  been  the  divinity  or  humanity  of  the  Saviour  that 
was  in  question,  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or 
the  atonement,  or  some  other  vital  and  essential  truth  of  Christianity ;  and 
by  the  vote  of  the  Church  the  scriptural  doctrine  is  omc  and  Jor  ever 
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affirmed.  His  teaching  is  nnscriptural,  they  tell  him  fonnallj ;  and  therefore, 
for  their  good  and  his,  he  mnst  leave  them. 

Now  this  nnited  decision  of  this  infant  Chnrch — ^be  it  an  Independent  con- 
gregation or  commnnity  of  ^  Brethren,'  on  that  particnlar  point  now  happily 
settled — w  the  first '  Article  *  of  their  '  Confession  ofFaithJ  It  may  be  written 
down  in  some  Church  book,  it  may  be  printed  in  some  minute  of  meeting,  or 
it  may  be  left  to  engrave  itself  on  the  memories  of  the  faithful ;  but,  recorded 
or  not,  it  is  an  article  of  their  creed  from  that  day  henceforth. 

!Now,  suppose  that  in  a  year  or  so  from  the  date  of  this  controversy, 
another  preacher  should,  unconsciously  or  wilfully,  take  up  the  same  position 
as  heretic  number  one.  The  Church  or  its  teachers,  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived the  drift  of  his  teaching,  would  rise  enmasse^  and  say,  ^We  have 
already  decided  that  point  in  a  lawful  assembly ;  we  have  voted  it  unscrip- 
tnral  and  heretical ;  we  are  not  going  into  this  subject  afresh ;  any  one  will 
tell  you  the  deliverance  we  arrived  at;  and  meanwhile  we  can  have  no  fellow- 
ship with  you,  and  you  must  leave  the  Church.'  Observe,  they  do  not  try 
this  case  with  Bible  in  hand,  like  the  first.  They  do  not  again  appeal  to  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony,  but  abide  by  their  previous  decision.  And  thus, 
as  years  roll  on  over  this  Christian  society,  and  one  heresy  after  another 
discloses  itself  and  is  dealt  with,  the  articles,  or  doctrines  of  its  creed,  are 
written  either  on  paper  with  ink  and  pen,  or  upon  the  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart.  These  articles  will  be  numerous  or  otherwise  according  to  the  conflicts 
that  have  been  waged  for  the  truth,  and  their  confession  of  faith  will  be 
long  or  short  according  to  the  age  and  extent  of  the  community. 

It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  every  Church— let  it  consist  of  a  single  con- 
gregation of  ten  or  twenty  members,  or  a  large,  influential  denomination, 
like  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  or  Wesleyan — has  its  '  confession  of 
faith,'  its  articles,  or  subordinate  standards  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government.  If  these  are  written  or  printed,  and  have  stood  the  test  of 
ages,  so  much  the  better ;  if  they  are  unwritten,  and  only  imperfectly  remem- 
bered as  traditions  or  general  impressipns  of  bygone  decisions  and  deliverances 
of  their  assembhes,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
Church.  But,  written  or  unwritten,  openly  acknowledged,  subscribed,  or 
secretly  acted  upon  from  necessity  or  conviction,  some  subordinate  standard 
or  confession  of  doctrine  must  exist  in  every  Church ;  and  where  they  do  not 
exist,  the  community  is  in  the  unenviable  and  dangerous  condition  of  either 
allowing  unscriptural  doctrine  or  unchristian  conduct  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
nnchallenged,  or  will  be  constantly  involved  in  the  turmoil  of  conflict.  A 
Church  with  a  written  creed  possesses  this,  among  other  advantages,  that  all 
its  preachers,  or  would-be  preachers,  are  warned  befbrehand  what  character- 
istic doctrines  are  held,  or  not  held,  by  the  society  they  attach  themselves 
to,  and  what  things  are  and  are  not  considered  to  be  according  to  truth  and 
godliness. 

Now,  if  this  be  a  true  history  of  a  '  confession  of  faith '  in  a  Church,  then 
every  Church  has  it, — or  in  course  of  time  must  have  its  equivalent, — and 
the  question  narrows  itself-on  this  part  of  the  subject  to  the  desirableness  of 
a  written  or  unwritten  creed.  Into. such  a  trivial  and  even  childish  contro- 
versy, however,  none  of  us  cares  to  enter.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  in 
respect  of  such  a  confession  all  Christian  Churches  possess  them,  from  t^e 
prolix  and  endless  traditions  and  compendia  of  the  Romish  community,  down 
to  the  imperfectly  understood  and  sometimes  contradictory  views  of  truth 
and  duty  held  by  the  so-called  ^  Brethren.'  In  this  respect  no  Church  can 
throw  a  stone  at  another,  for  all,  alas!  have  had  their  contpyersies.and 
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attempts  at  purification  and  reform,  and  all  bear  the  nnmistakeable  lines  and 
scars  of  battle,  the  hononrable  marks  of  the  Christian  manhood  of  those  who 
have  contended  for  the  faith  once  dehvered  to  the  saints. 

I  come  now  to  the  history  and  character  of,  our  own  '  Confession/  It 
has  been  compiled,  like  the  second  temple,  from  the  stones  and  relics  of 
an  older  edifice.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  were  the  originators  of  our  Confession.  To  them  belongs  the 
rare  merit  of  compiling  this  admirable  summary  of  truth,  of  arranging  the 
ancient  deliverances  of  the  Church  in  proper  order  and  form,  in  giving  them 
their  concise  and  compact  phraseology,  in  eliminating  what  was  useless  aad 
irrelevant,  and  preserving  what  was  useful  and  practical.  There  their 
merit  ends.  But  long  ages  before  that  and  other  assemblies  sat,  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles  downwards  to  their  times,. the  precious  stones  of  the 
building  had  been  quarried  and  cut  and  polished,  and  it  was  for  them  only 
to  select  and  raise  them  on  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  all  its  doctrines  are  there  stated,  indeed,  in  the  order  of  the 
controversies  in  which  the  formulation  of  them  originated,  but  they  have 
been  artificially  and  systematically  arranged  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
Nor  is  every  Christian  doctrine  stated  in  them,  or  every  doctrine  stated 
fully.  But  only  such  as  have  been,  and  are,  most  commonly  assailed,  and 
only  such  parts  of  such  doctrines  as  have  been  the  subjects  of  conten- 
tion. For  instance,  it  is  possible  to  find  in  some  confessions  a  full  and 
complete  exhibition  of  our  Lord's'  divinity,  because  certain  Unitarian  assaults 
have  been  directed  to  this  point ;  while  the  doctrine  of  His  true  humanity 
may  occupy  a  very  subordinate  place  i^  its  teaching,  because  Rationalism 
had  not  then  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  our  faith.  Or  the  atonement  for 
the  elect  may  figure  prominently  in  its  pages,  while  the  relation  of  Christ's 
death  to  the  world  may  be  omitted.  Or  the  salvation  of  elect  children 
maybe  insisted  upon,  while  the  salvation  of  all  children  dying  in  infancy 
has  been  left  for  future  discussion.  Or  it  may  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
Assembly's  purpose  at  the  time  to  state  that  '  some  have  been  ordained  to 
everlasting  life,'  while  it  may  now  suit  our  purpose  to  say  that  '  some ' 
includes  a  multitude  which  ho  man  can  number.  Or,  further,  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  may  be  there  put  barely,  and^  hardly,  with  the  questionable 
inference  of  reprobation  in  juxtaposition  with  it,  whilst  subsequent  study  and 
discussion  have  placed  it  in  its  Pauline  breadth  and  glory,  declaring  God's 
love  to  His  own  in  conforming  them  to  the  image  of  Christ  that  they,  might 
be  the  heralds  of  the  Cross  to  all  nations  for  His  name.  And  thus,  lastly, 
the  doctrine  of  the  pre-millennial  advent  is  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  in  the 
Confession,  nor  is  the  controversy  upon  that  subject  likely  to  be  settled  in 
time  for  any  contemplated  revision  in  our  day.  .  These  standards  are  com- 
plete only  so  far  as  they  go  as  the  record  of  battles  fought  and  victories 
won,  whilst  they  point  us  to  other  and  greater  fields  of  conquest  if  we  only 
press  along  the  lines  already  laid  down  and  tested  for  us  in  the  spirit  of  our 
earnest  forefathers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  one  is  hampered  or 
trammelled  in  the  search  for  truth  by  his  subscription  to  these  articles  of 
faith.  It  is  far  truer  to  say  they  are  trammelled  who  have  no  confession  to 
subscribe.  Nothing  but  fear  and  trembling  can  attend  the  .preacher  who 
knows  not  at  what  moment  he  may  be  challenged  by  his  audience  for 
offending  their  traditions  or  shocking  their  prejudices,  or  subverting  their 
dearest  principles.  Non-subscription  seems  to  set  a  premium  upon  censorious 
criticism,  and  gives  every  passenger  in  a  train  control  over  the  engine- 
driver. 
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TVe  may  see,  therefore,  from  these  remarks,  how  foolish  a  thing  it  is  to 
rail  at  these  confessions ;  how  anwise  to  heap  ridicule  and  abnse  npon  them 
because  they  do  not  teach  everything,  or  everything  in  its  fulness ;  how 
unwarranted  is  the  assertion  that  they  take  the  place  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
confine  the  march  of  intellect  or  spiritual  inquiry.  We  see,  also,  how 
useless  it  is  to  harp  about  adding  to  or  diminishing  them  so  long  as  their 
length  or  brevity  depends  upon  the  facts  of  history  and  Church  controversy  ; 
and  we  can  only  abridge  them  as  heresies  become  extinct,  and  enlarge  them 
wben  controversies  are  settled.  ^  Remove  not  the  old  landmarks '  is  a  wise 
maxim  in  dealing  with  such  a  subject. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Why  should  ministers  and  other  office-bearers  of  the 
Church  be  required  to  subscribe  these  '  articles '  or  '  confessions  of  faith ' 
at  the  beginning  of  their  ministry  1    Their  minds,  it  may  be  said,  are  just 
forming,  and  their  knowledge  of  many  of  these  great  spiritual  truths  must 
be  very  imperfect,  and  future  experience  may  lead  them  to  seek  their  altera- 
tion ?     I  would  reply  to  this,  that  no  one  should  enter  the  office  of  the 
ministry  until  he  has  studied  and  made  himself  master  of  the  history  of  these 
conflicts.    If  he  has  not  yet  decided  between  truth  and  error  on  these  great 
and  essential  truths,  he  is  not  the  man  to  become  a  teacher  of  others.   Again, 
if  any  one  conscientiously  differs  from  these  standards,  he  is  free  to  attempt 
to  induce  his  brethren  to  alter  them :  and  if  he  fail  in  this  attempt  to  con- 
vince any  of  them  to  agree  with  him,  he  ought  to  suspect  that  his  own 
views  require  revision ;  or  if  he  conscientiously  believes  these  doctrines  un- 
scriptoral,  he  must  honourably  withdraw  from  the  Church. 

But  let  us  remember  it  is  not  the  minister  so  much  as  the  Church  that  has 
to  be  considered  in  this  matter  of  signing  the  Confession.  The  Church  is 
older  than  the  minister.  It  had  fought  battles  and  gained  victories,  and 
made  discoveries  in  divine  truth,  while  he  was  yet  unborn.  Is  he  then  to 
come  and  take  charge,  and  profess  to  rule,  and  pretend  to  teach,  without 
acquainting  himself  with  the  previous  history  and  character  of  the  com- 
mnnity  he  presides  over  ?  The  disdain  which  some  teachers  profess  for  the 
beliefs  and  confessions,  and  venerable  associations  of  the  Church  that  gives 
them  their  high  and  honoured  positions,  is  as  unworthy  as  it  is  mischievous. 
'  I  came  to  teach  you,  brethren,  and  to  rule  over  you  in  the  Lord ;  but  I  do 
not  care  a  rush  about  youc  previous  struggles  for  the  faith,  nor  do  I  s6t  the 
slightest  value  on  your  blood-bought  liberties.  Your  enemies  may  turn  out 
to  be  my  best  friends,  or  your  friends  my  bitterest  enemies.  I  shall,  if  I 
like,  trample  upon  your  holiest  reminiscences.  I  shall  be  disrespectful  to  the 
names  you  most  venerate.  Your  history  is  not  my  history,  nor  your  creed 
my  creed.'  Such  might  be  the  language — at  least  the  spirit — of  those  who 
enter  a  Church  glorying  in  its  creed,  proud  of  its  history,  and  jealous  of  its 
honour — of  some  very  '  advanced  thinker '  of  the  present  day. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  this  principle  would  operate  in  the  political 
world.  Some  years  ago  the  throne  of  Spain  was  vacant.  Suppose  the 
royal  candidate  had  issued  the  following  manifesto  : — ^  I  desire  to  hold  the 
first  position,  and  to  govern,  with  your  leave,  this  old  empire.  I  have  not 
read,  and  do  not  mean  to  read,  your  history.  I  care  nothing  for  your 
ancient  grandeur  and  recent  struggles.  I  shall  not  say  whether  I  am  a 
monarchist  or  a  republican  in  principle.  I  cannot  pledge  myself  to  uphold 
your  constitution,  nor  respect  your  charters.  Leave  me  free  and  unfettered 
to  act  as  I  like,  to  pursue  what  policy  I  please.  I  shall  only  pledge  myself 
in  a  general  way  to  seek  the  good  of  Spain.' 
I  can  imagine  the  reception  he  would  have  met  with  at  Madrid — what 
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the  Cortes  woald  have  thought  of  him !    Every  one  sees  that  it  is  the  clear 
dnty  of  every  candidate  for  otice  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
history  of  the  people  he  aspires  to  lead  or  govern,  with  the  peculiarities  of 
those  he  is  to  be  associated  with,  as  well  as  the  duties  expected  of  him. 
Not  to  be  familiar  with  the  Church's  Confession  before  ordination,  betrays 
an  amount  of  culpable  ignorance  that  no  student  of  our  Church,  or  of  any 
Church,  would  care  to  plead  guilty  of.     A  Church  that  has  no  history  may 
have  no  confession.      One  th&t  exercises  no  discipline  may  need  no  articJes 
of  faith.     A  Church  that  is  satisfied  with  any  teaching,  provided  it  is 
popular,  may  require  no  subscriptions  to  its  standards.     But  a  Chnrch  that 
can  trace  its  life -history  from  Christ  and  His  apostles,  that  has  borne 
witness  for  the  truth  in  many  troublous  ages,  whose  colours  show  the  marks 
of  Reformation  struggles,  is  not  likely  to  be  ashamed  of  the  ^  confession  it 
has  witnessed  before  many  witnesses.* 

But,  having  said  this,  let  us  remember  that  these  standards  make  no 
profession  of  infallibility.  They  are  capable  of  improvement.  As  heresies 
die  out  they  should  be  forgotten,  and  as  new  ones  arise  they  should  be 
defined  and  judged,  and  the  judgment  recorded  and  preserved.  Above  all, 
confessions  are  human  compilations,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  with 
superstitious  reverence,  nor  exalted  to  a  place  too  high  for  them.  '  To  the 
law  and  to  the  testunony'  must  ever  be  the  ultimate  appeal.  ^  The  word  of 
the  Lord  standeth  sure.'  Valuable  as  the  subordinate  standards  are,  they  are 
not  meant  to  take  the  place  of  the  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth.  They  are  not 
even  intended  to  be  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  They  are  scarcely  to  be 
regarded  as  a  systematic  digest  of  its  contents.  They  are  mainly  a  record 
of  the  results  of  controversies  that  have  arisen  through  the  ages ;  the 
judgment  of  the  Church,  at  the  time,  on  matters  brought  before  it  for 
arbitration. 

Lastly,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  a  man  may  be  true  to  his  Church  in 
all  matters  controversial, — may  have  fought  for  the  divinity  and  humanity 
of  our  blessed  Lord, — may  hold  the  most  orthodox  views  about  His  birth 
and  passion.  His  resurrection  and  ascension^ — may  be  an  exemplary  student 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  history,  in  ritual,  and  government, — and  yet  be  destitute 
of  '  the  truth  a^  it  is  in  Jesus*  It  is  not,  Believe  this,  that,  or  the  otha* 
dognia,  but,  ^  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved/ 
'  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
hut  by  me,* 


THE   LATE    REY.  ROBERT  NIYEN,  OF  MARYHILL. 

BY  REV.  DB.    FREW,  ST.  NINIANS. 

On  Sabbath,  the  21st  of  October,  the  pulpit  of  Maryhill  was  occupied  in 
the  morning  by  the  Rev.  William  Beckett,  and  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Frew.  Both  gentlemen  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  friend.  Dr.  Frew's  more  extended  sketch  of  Mr.  Niven's  life 
and  character  ran  as  follows  : — ^This  text  (Num.  xxiii.  10)  has  been  eminently 
verified  in  the  life  and  death  of  Mr.  Niven.  He  was  truly  a  righteous  man. 
He  lived  the  life  and  he  died  the  death  of  the  righteous ;  and  it  cannot  but 
be  profitable  now  briefly  to  review  his  career. 

Birth  and  Early  Life. — Mr.  Niven's  great-grandfather  farmed  a  small 
estate,  of  which  he  was  proprietor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunning,  Perth- 
shire.   His  son  began  life  in  Glasgow  as  a  cotton  manufapturer,  and  the 
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father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  followed  the  same  line.  While  still  a 
young  man,  however,  the  latter  joined  the  navy  as  a  marine,  and  served  as  a 
non-commissioned  officer  under  Admiral  Cochrane  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  army,  and  obtained  his  discharge  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Returning  to  Glasgow,  he  resumed  his  early  occupation  of 
manufacturing.  Under  the  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Barr,  of  the  Dovehill 
Relief  Church,  he  received  his  first  serious  religious  impressions,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  that  congregation  till  1838.  He  had  seven  children, 
of  whom  Robert  was  the  eldest.  The  family  are  now  all  in  the  dust,  save 
the  estimable  and  amiable  sister  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  soothing  the 
last  hours  of  her  beloved  brother.  A  younger  brother  John  was  a  lad  of 
great  business  capacity,  and  was  rapidly  rising  in  life  and  in  Christian 
influences,  when  God  took  him  home. 

Robert  was  bom  in  High  Street,  Glasgow,  on  November  26,  1806.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  a  private  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  About 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  reside  with  maternal  relatives  in  the  High- 
lands of  Argyleshire,  where  he  continued  two  years,  and  acquired  such  pro- 
ficiency in  the  GaeUc  tongue  as  enabled  him  to  use  it  freely  when  occasion 
offered  in  after  life.  At  this  early  age,  his  mind  had  taken  a  decidedly 
religions  bent.  From  the  age  of  six,  indeed,  he  had  been  praying  regularly 
and  earnestly  that  God  would  give  him  a  new  heart ;  and  his  parents,  who 
themselves  were  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  beheld  with  joy  the 
blossoms  of  early  piety  in  their  son.  The  father  had  made  it  the  constant 
subject  of  prayer  that  his  first-born  should  early  decide  for  Christ,  and  be- 
come a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  The  first  part  of  this  prayer  had  already 
been  answered ;  and  the  answer  to  the  second  came  in  due  time.  The  two 
Nivens  —  father  and  son  —  attended  a  missionary  meeting,  held  in  Dr. 
Struthers*  church  at  Anderston,  when  a  strong  appeal  was.  made  by  one 
of  the  speakers,  urging  young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  mission  work 
in  South  Africa.  Our  future  missionary  silently  and  solemnly  responded 
to  the  appeal,  and  on  his  return  home  gladdened  the  old  man's  heart 
by  announcing  his  decision.  Subsequently  he  offered  himself  to  the  Glasgow 
African  Missionary  Society,  and  was  accepted  by  the  directors.  He  then 
entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  became  a  faithful,  laborious,  and 
successful  student.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  acquired  in  his 
student  life,  was  cultivated,  and  his  piety  at  the  same  time  fed,  by  his  con- 
stant use  in  after  life  of  the  Greek  Testament,  a  small  copy  of  which  he 
carried  everywhere  with  him.  It  was  the  last  book  on  which  his  eyes  rested 
ere  they  were  closed  in  death. 

He  studied  divinity  at  the  Relief  Hall  in  Paisley,  under  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomson  of  that  town,  and  was  there  known  to  the  students  as  a  man  of 
God,  of  deep  and  earnest  religions  purpose,  to  whom  all  willingly  looked 
up  as  to  a  ripe  and  experienced  Christian.  It  was  something  to  have  men 
of  that  type  in  a  Theological  Hall.  The  spirit  was  diffusive ;  and  when  it  did 
not  assimilate,  it  instructed  and  warned.  He  was  not,  however,  a  severe  and 
ascetic  Christian.  Some  of  the  happiest  hours  in  my  student  life  were  passed 
with  him  and  our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Beckett  in  the  innocent  enjoyment 
which  we  sought  from  time  to  time  in  one  another's  rooms  of  an  evening,  or 
by  day  in  wandering  among  the  wild  and  picturesque  braes  of  Gleniffer. 
Mr.  Niven  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  preceptor.  In  after  life  he  resembled 
him  not  a  little  in  that  stately  dignity  and  urbanity  of  manner  which  charac- 
terized many  of  the  elder  ministers  of  our  Church. 

Daring  his  preparatory  studies,  Mr.  Niven  ever  kept  his  eye  on  the  grand 
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object  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  While  at  college,  he  frequently 
occupied  himself  with  missionary  labour  in  the  wynds  of  Glasgow ;  aa 
while  attending  the  Divinity  Hall,  he  held  an  appointment  for  two  years  as 
missionary  in  Busby,  where  he  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  there.  He  was  greatly  respected  and  loved  in  the 
locality.  He  left  a  sweet  savour  behind  him.  The  people  cherished  his 
memory,  and  watched  with  affectionate  interest  the  future  career  of  their 
missionary. 

His  Missionary  Career. — ^Mr.  Niven  was  ordained  as  missionary  of  the 
Glasgow  South  African  Society,  in  Dovehill  Church,  on  th§  2d  of  Febmary 
1835 ;  and  on  the  31st  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  he  sailed  for  the  field 
of  his  choice.  The  interval  was  occupied  with  a  visit  to  Holland  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Dutch  language,  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  stirring 
up  our  home  Churches  to  greater  missionary  zeal. '  Before  leaving,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Susan  McDonald,  a  lady  whose  heart,  like  his  own,  lay  in 
the  mission  field ;  but,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  his  companion 
died  ere  her  foot  had  touched  the  African  soil.  She  fell  a  victim  to  con- 
sumption within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Cape  Town.  The  vessel  sailed  into  port 
with  the  coffin  suspended  from  the  yardarm  ;  and  Mr.  Niven's  first  inheritance 
in  Africa  was  a  grave.  In  a  very  touching  letter  I  had  from  him,  be 
described  the  anxious  watching,  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  the  stun- 
ning blow,  and  the  sense  of  desolateness  when  he  stood  alone  on  the  fomgn 
land.    Yet  he  felt  that  though  alone,  he  was  not  alone,  for  God  was  with  \^, 

The  first  sphere  of  his  labour  was  Chumie,  where  he  was  associated  with 
the  sainted  Chalmers.  He  remained  there  only  a  few  months,  however.  His 
first  station  was  Iquibiha.  For  two  years  he  wrought  there  alone  and  almost 
unaided.  He  put  his  own  hands  to  the  work  of  erecting  the  mission  premises, 
and  superintended  the  labours  of  others.  His  isolation  Was  trying,  yet  bene- 
ficial, as  it  enabled  him  to  acquu'e  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Oaffre  tongue, 
and  ultimately  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  use  of  Hottentot  interpreters 
through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  language.  He  laboured  here  for  several 
years  with  evident  tokens  of  the  divine  blessing.  I  find  among  his  letters  to 
me,  one  dated  Iquibiha,  21st  April  1840,  in  which  are  contained  ample  details 
of  his  life  at  this  period.  They  are  deeply  interesting,  but  too  numerous 
and  minute  to  find  a  place  here.  The  same  letter  contains  an  annonncemeot 
of  an  event  which  had  no  small  influence  on  all  his  future  career.  In  1889, 
Miss  Rebecca  Irvine  Ogilvie,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ogilvie,  a  highly 
respected  citizen  of  Glasgow,  sailed  for  South  Africa,  and  was  married  to 
Mr.  Niven  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Cape  Town,  that  same  year.  He  had 
known  Miss  Ogilvie  at  homein  Glasgow,  and  had  admired  her  for  her  highly 
cultured  mind,  and  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  among  the  poor  in 
that  city.  The  regard  was  mutual ;  and  Miss  Ogilvie,  in  the  beautiful  if 
quaint  language  of  her  funeral  sermon,  consented,  like  another  Rebecca,  to 
leave  home  and  kindred,  and  go  to  become  the  companion  of  a  man  of  God, 
and  was  united  to  her  husband. 

Four  years  passed,  away.  The  little  church  grew.  The  children  were  col- 
lected into  the  school,  and  there  was  great  promise  for  the  future.  About 
this  time  there  was  a  disruption  in  the  Glasgow  Society,  the  result  of  the 
Voluntary  Controversy.  The  Dissenting  section  invited  Mr.  Niven  home  in 
1844,  to  interest  the  home  churches  in  mission  work.  His  visit  was  eminently 
useful,  and  the  fruits  of  it  remain  to  this  day.  No  one  who  has  seen  Mr. 
Niven  only  in  his  declining  years,  can  have  any  just  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
power  and  eloquence  with  which  he  pled  the  cause  of  missions,  and  the 
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claims  of  the  Caffre  on  the  love  and  help  of  Scotch  Christians.  The  churches 
were  every vrhere  filled  to  overflowing ;  and  the  listening  crowds  hung  on 
his  lips,  as  he  told  them  how  the  Caffres  were  a  noble  race  of  men,  physically 
and  intellectually ;  how  their  interests  had  been  neglected  by  white  rulers ; 
and  enlarged  on  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  redeem  the  character  of  their 
countrymen,  by  giving  the  gospel  to  Africa.  He  was  many  times  in  Stir- 
lihg,  and  his  power  there  was  unabated  to  the  last.  There  were  several 
ministers  of  eminence  with  us  then,  and  their  testimony  was  that  no  man 
from  the  missionary  field  had  for  long  produced  so  profound  and  lasting  an 
impression.  His  recitals  from  the  Caffre  tongue,  with  the  click  peculiar  to 
it,  greatly  interested  the  young,  and  among  both  young  and  old  there  was 
a  great  revival  of  missionary  zeal.  Some  missionaries  do  good  work  abroad, 
but  cannot  interest  the  churches  at  home.     Mr.  Niven  did  both. 

Meanwhile  the  Caffre  war  of  1845  broke  out, — called  the  war  of  the  axe, 
from  the  circumstance  in  which  it  originated.  The  Iquibiha  and  Chumie 
stations  were  laid  in  ruins ;  and  friends  at  home  had  only  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  looking  on  the  beautiful  print  of  Iquibiha,  as  a  memorial  of 
what  it  once  was.  Mr.  Niven  returned  to  Africa  in  1846.  He  partially 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  his  desolated  Zion.  But  the  place  was  found  in  many 
ways  unsuitable  now.  The  want  of  water  had  always  been  a  drawback. 
Accordingly,  in  1849,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  a.nd  Mission  Board, 
Urumdale^  in  the  beautiful  Amatola  district,  was  fixed  on  as  the  site  of  a 
new  station.  The  mission-house  and  school  again  rose;  the  church  was 
almost  completed  when  the  war  of  1850-51  broke  out.  The  incidents  of  that 
war,  in  so  far  as  they  bore  on  the  history  of  our  missionary,  ape  told  with 
graphic  and  thrilling  power,  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Perils  of  a  Missionary 
Family,'  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Niven,  and  published  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Magazine  of  the  day,-  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  its  then  pble  and  sympathising 
editor.  A  bare^  outline  of  that  paper  must  for  the  present  suffice.  The 
country  had  risen  in  arms.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  rode 
up  to  Mr.  Niven's  study  door  one  evening  at  Uniondale,  warning  him  of  the 
danger,  and  suggesting  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  for  the  safety 
of  himself  and  family.  In  the  morning — Christmas  morning,  1850 — he  made 
preparations  for  his  perilous  journey.  The  party  started  at  seven  o'clock^ 
It  consisted  of  Mrs.  Niven  and  himself.  Miss  Ogilvie,  his  four  boys,  Ball,  a 
carpenter,  Tausi,  a  native  female  Christian,  sister  of  Tiyo  Soga,  and  three 
native  attendants.  The  distance  to  Chumie  was  twenty-five  miles.  For  the 
first  five  miles  all  was  quiet  along  the  line  of  road.  Soon,  however,  there 
appeared  on  the  horizon  successive  bands  of  armed  Caffres,  many  of  them 
rude  and  savage  men,  who  had  never  known  missionary  training,  and  whom 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  had  let  loose.  The  horses  of  the  little 
party  were  stolen,  and  the  ladies  had  to  toil  on  foot  under  a  burning  sun. 
Mr.  Niven  was  treated  with  violence  by  some  miscreants,  who  made  nothing 
of  his  office  of  teacher.  His  clothes  were  torn  from  his  back.  An  assegai 
was  pointed  at  his  breast^  and  the  stroke  would  have  been  delivered  but  for 
the  timely  warning  of  a  faithful  female  domestic.  Scenes  like  this  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  journey.  .The  mother  was  fainting  with  the  toil 
and  excitement,  and  the  children  ran  screaming  into  the  thickets.  Every- 
where infuriated  men  were  returning  from  firing  and  sacking  the  military  vil- 
lages on  the  road.  It  seemed  impossible  the  fugitives  could  ever  get  through 
to  their  place  of  safety.  Once  a  long  consultation  was  held  on  their  lives ;  and 
by  a  merciful  providence  the  minds  of  the  savages  were  softened,  and  the 
missionary  was  allov^ed  to  go.    By  and  by  another  merciful  providence  was 
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vouchsafed  to  them,  in  the  shape  of  friendly  guides,  who  condncted  them 
within  a  few  miles  of  Ohamie.  ^  There  is  home ! '  cried  one  of  the  boys,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  gladness;  and  from  that  home  now  came  forth  to  greet  the 
wanderers,  Mr.  Cnmming  and  Mr.  Renton,  yrith  th^r  wives,  followed  hy 
successive  groups  of  elders  and  Christian  native,  all  animated  with  joy  and 
gratitude  in  view  of  the  wonderful  deUverance  which  had  been  effected 
by  God. 

Mr.  Niven  and  his  family  returned^  to  this  country  in  August  1851, 
bringing  with  them  Tiyo  Soga  and  Seyolo.  In  1855  he  returned  to  South 
Africa,  at  the  request  of  the  Mission  Board,  to  report  on  the  expediency  of 
resuming  the  mission  among  the  Gaika  Caffres.  Mr.  Gumming  accompanied 
him.  The  report  was  unfavourable.  Mr.  Niven*s  views  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  as  expressed  particularly  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  McLean,  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  own,  gave  great  offence  to  Sir  George  Cathcart,  then  Governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  seen  the  letter,  there 
was  nothing  in  it  of  a  reprehensible  kind.  But  Sir  George  issued  a  decree 
banishing  Mr.  Niven  from  South  Africa,  and  forbidding  his  return.  The 
proceedings  which  sprang  out  of  this  rash  and  unjustifiable  exercise  of  power 
would,  if  fully  written,  furnish  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  missionary  life, 
W9rthy  of  being  placed  alongside  of  the  '  Perils.'  I  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor  M'Michael,  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine^  for  March  1861 : — 'Mr.  Niven  came 
home,  and  this  insult  and  outrage  was  referred  to  the  Mission  Board.  It 
was  agreed  that  Sir  James  Anderson  should  be  requested  to  interrogate  the 
Government.  The  intention  was  to  place  Mr.  Bright  also  in  possession  of 
the  fact,  that  he  might  support  Sir  James  in  Parliament.  But  before 
Parliament  met  in  spring,  an  event  had  occurred  which  placed  the  principal 
actor  before  a  higher  tribunal  than  the  British  ParUament  or  the  British 
nation.  One  dark  winter  morning  the  Russians  made  an  attack  on  oar  poor 
soldiers  encamped  on-  that  cold  table-land  before  Sevastopol.  Sir  George 
Cathcart  was  there.  He  was  caught  as  in  a  trap,  and  perished.  We  ^ 
not  press  severely  on  the  memory  of  the  dead.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  as 
all  our  soldiers  are ;  but  we  have  good  grounds  for  asserting  that  he  was 
not  well  qualified  for  command  either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity.'  Any 
one  who  may  take  the  ti-onble  to  read  the  fifth  volume  of  Kinglake's  Crimean 
War,  will  find  abundant  evidence  that  this  judgment  of  the  Professor  is  jnsL 
Sir  George  Cathcart's  temerity  and  positive  disobedience  to  the  orders  of 
Lord  Raglan,  his  chief,  placed  the  British  army  in  imminent  peril,  and  cost 
him  his  own  life.  Kinglake,  remarking  on  the  position  in  which  Cathcart 
had  placed  himself,  and  on  his  death,  says,  ^  In  an  instant  the  conditions  of 
his  welfare  so  changed,  that  the  bulk  of  God*s  reasoning  creatures  might 
well  enough  envy  him,  for  the  Great  Deliverer  came,  withdrawing  him  from 
the  agony  of  discomJUure^  from  censure^  from  controversy.  Whilst  partly 
quitting  his  shelter,  Cathcart  all  at  once  dropped  from  his  saddle,  and  was 
blessed  with  a  soldier's  death.  A  musket-ball  had  passed  through  his 
heart.' 

Sir  George  Grey,  who  succeeded  Cathcart  in  the  government,  made 
ample  amends  to  the  missionary  for  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated.  He  said  Sir  George's  manifesto  had  no  power  in  it  to  keep  Mr. 
Niven  out  of  Africa,  and  the  sooner  he  goes  back  the  better.  To  Mr.  Niven 
himself  he  wrote  in  terms  of  admiration  and  kindness.  The  truth,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  be  that  a  Governor  who  had  sent  home  great  accounts  of 
the  peaceful  state  of  the  country  over  which  he  ruled,  was  offended  at  the 
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missionary  who  dared  to  report  that  that  country  was  still  in  a  distracted 
and  lawless  condition.* 

Mr,  NiverCa  Home  Ministry,^ — ^In  1854,  at  the  request  of  the  Shamrock 
Street  Church,  he  set  up  a  XJnited  Presbyterian  station  in  Maryhill ;  and 
the  Shamrock  Street  people  generously  extended  to  him  their  aid  as  long  as 
that  aid  was  needed.    A  hall  was  rented  and  opened  for  public  worship  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  February  1855.    The  ministers  who  officiated — Dr. 
James  Robertson,  Dr.  William  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Niven — have  now  all 
gone  home.    The  church  members  were  congregated  in  April  1856,  and  in 
the  same  month  Mr.  Niven  was  inducted  to  the  new  charge.   The  foundation- 
stone  of  this  beautiful  edifice  was  laid  by  Bailie  M'Dowall  in  September 
1858,  and  the  opening  ceremony  took  place  in  May  1859.    The  ministers 
engaged  were  Drs.  Robertson,  Aikman,  and  Frew.     The  divine  blessing 
rested  on  the  infant  society,  and  the  minister  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.    It 
pleased  God  in  a  few  years  afterwards  to  bring  a  dark  cloud  over  his 
dwelling,  by  the  removal  of  his  beloved  partner,  who  had  so  long  s)iared 
with  him  in  his  joumeyings,  and  sympathized  with  him  in  his  joys  and 
sorrows.     God  took  her  to  himself  on  the  29th  of  April  1862 ;  and  on  the 
following  Sabbath  a  beautiful  and  affectionate  tribute  was  paid  to  her 
memoTj^  in  the  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Niven's  life-long  friend,  the 
Rev.  W.  Beckett,  of  Rutherglen.    In  1868  the  manse  was  completed;  and 
now,  owing  in  great  measure  to  Mr.  Niven's  wide  influence  and  indomitable 
energy,  both  church  and  manse  are  free  of  debt.    In  March  1873,  Mr.  Rae 
was  ordained  as  colleague ;  and  in  February  last  Mr.  Niven  retired  from  all 
oflBcial  work  connected  with  the  congregation,  still,  however,  retaining  the 
deepest  interest  in  his  young  colleague  and  in  the  people  to  whom  he  had  so 
long  ministered.    A  public  presentation  was  made  to  him  on  occasion  of  his 
retirement,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Maryhill  and  neighbourhood,  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  a  marble  timepiece,  and  silver  salver.    The  meeting  was  crowded 
and  enthusiastic.    Mr.  Niven's  last  service  in  the  church  was  in  connection 
with  the  communion  in  January  last.   Both  the  sermon  and  the  table  address 
were  characterized  by  great  vigour  and  tenderness,  and  formed  a  fitting 
conclasion  to  a  ministry  whose  aim  had  ever  been  to  win  souls  to  Jesus. 
But  while  no  longer  discharging  public  duty  here,  Mr.  Niven  still  exercised 
his  ministry  in  connection  with  evangelistic  meetings  in  Maryhill,  and  in 
supplying  the  pulpits  of  brethren  in  the  ministry  elsewhere.    He  did  good 
work  also  in  connection  with  the  School  Board  and  the  temperance  cause, 
and  other  philanthropic  causes,  as  opportunity  offered.    He  was  a  worker  to 
the  last,  and  died  in  harness.    He  had  been  in  the  habit,  during  a  consider- 
able period  of  his  ministry,  of  devoting  three  days  in  the  week  to  evangelistic 
service,  while  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  out  faithfully  his  lectures  and 
sermons  for  the  pulpit. 

Last  Illness  and  Death, — After  his  return,  on  the  19th  of  September  last, 
from  a  delightful  trip,  in  company  with  his  eldest  son,  to  the  English  lakes 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  felt  much  invigorated  in  health  and  spirits.  His 
enjoyment  of  ^the  beautiful  scenery  and  the  fellowship  of  his  son  had  been 

•  The  really  unsettled  state  of  the  Cafifre  tribes  was  fully  proved  by  the  cattle- killing 
mania  three  years  after,  which  immediately  preceded  the  re-establishment  of  the  mission 
under  Tiyo  Soga  and  Hobert  Johnston,  and  but  for  which — decimating  their  numbers  and 
Bcattering  them  all  through  the  colony  in  search  of  work  and  sustenance— they  would 
inevitably  have  risen  in  a  final  revolt  against  British  supremacy.  Chalmers  has  a  long 
chapter  on  this  in  his  memoir  of  Tiyo  Soga. 

f  Mr.  Niven,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  visited  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  etc..  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Lyman  IBeecher,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  other  celebrities  of  the 
XJnited  States. 
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great.    Encouraged  by  this  feeling  of  additional  strength,  perhaps,  he  agreed 
to  preach  in  Ariderston  (Rev.  Dr.  Sommerville's)  on  Sabbath  the  30th 
September.   He  preached  with  much  vigour  and  freedom  from  Acts  xiv.  22 : 
*  Confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the 
faith,  and  that  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.'    This  sermon  was  his  last ;  and  he  spoke  like  one  standing  on  the 
border  land,  and  left  a  deep,  and,  we  trust,  abiding  impression  on  the  large 
aadience.    Many  of  his  old  Anderston  friends,  among  whom  he  had  been 
brought  up,  were  there,  listenmg  to  the  last  echoes  of  a  voice  with  i?bic!i 
they  had  been  familiar  long  ago,  and  which  was  raised  now  for  the  last  time 
to  bid  them  ^  continue  in  the  faith.' 

On  the  Monday  evening  following,  he  addressed  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  Maryhill,  and  afterwards  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
School  Board.  On  Tuesday  he  entertained  some  friends  at  dinner, 'and 
seemed  well  and  in  good  spirits.  On  Wednesday  he  went  on  a  visit  to  his 
sister  at  Gonrock,  when  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  ultimately  bronchitis, 
set  in.  He  had  taken  a  short  walk  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  and, 
pausing  to  admire  a  fine  sun-setting,  he  s&id,  after  a  few  moments'  silence, 
'  What  a  grand  scene  !  How  glorious  must  heaven  be,  when  God  has  made 
the  vestibule  to  it  so  beautiful ! '  During  the  rest  of  the  week  he  suffered 
more  or  less.  The  difficulty  in  breathing  increased,  and  he  kept  his  bed  for 
part  of  the  time.  But  on  Sabbath  morning  he  rose  as  usual,  conducted 
family  worship,  and  expressed  his  resolution  to  go  to  church  in  the  forenoon. 
Nothing  wpuld  dissuade  him.  Mr.  Alison  of  Kilbarchan,  an  old  friend, 
preached  from  these  prophetic  words, '  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
hour  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.'  Mr.  M'Rae  of  Glasgow,  an  esteemed 
friend  of  Mr.  Niven,  was  in  the  pew  along  with  him,  and  remarked  to  him, 
when  retiring,  on  the  suitableness  of  the  discourse  to  them  both  in  their 
advanced  years.  '  Yes,'  responded  Mr.  Niven  emphatically,  '  most  excellent 
and  most  opportune.'  On  Monday  he  complained  of  languor,  and  lay  on  the 
sofa  with  his  Greek  Testament  in  his  hand.  On  Tuesday  morning  he  rose 
to  breakfast,  but  returned  to  bed  at  noon.  He  did  not  again  leave  his 
room.  There  were  various  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  minds  of  his 
family  till  Friday  evening,  when  his  disease  seemed  to  reach  a  crisis  some- 
what suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  he  quietly  passed  away  while  tbe 
medical  men  were  endeavouring  to  administer  a  cordial.  The  only  members 
of  his  family  present — for  there  was  no  time  for  warning — were  Ins  son 
John  and  his  sister  Catherine.  He  died  at  ten  minutes  past  seven  on  the 
evening  of  Friday  the  12th  October. 

During  these  last  days  he  was  frequently  overheard  praying  for  the  varioos 
members  of  his  family  and  his  grandchildren,  for  the  church  at  Maryhill, 
and  for  his  colleague.  To  his  sister  he  said  with  great  tenderness,  '  The 
Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  His  face  shine  on  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give 
thee  peace.'  He  frequently  repeated  a  favourite  text  from  Isa.  xii. :  '  The 
Lord  Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my  song.  He  also  is  become  my  salva- 
tion.' And  again  he  would  say, '  Why  doth  He  tarry  1 '  In  the  early  part  of 
the  week  he  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery,  which  were  read  to  him  by  his  son.  The  last  communication  he 
received  gratified  him  much.  It  was  a  minute  of  the  Maryhill  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  expressing  their  deep  gratitude  for  the  many  services 
he  had  rendered  them.  Thus  passed  nineteen  years  of  missionary  life  and 
twenty-five  of  ministerial  work  at  home.  ^  t 
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To  som  np.  Mr.  Niyen  was  a  man  of  no  mean  intellectaal  gifts  and  great 
force  of  character.  He  was  also  aQ  eminent  Christian.  More  than  most — ^I 
had  almost  said  any  I  have  known — he  deserved  the  name  of  a  man  of  God. 
He  walked  with  God.  In  a  letter  I  have  already  referred  to,  he  says,  '  It  is 
no  Sabbath  to  me  unless,  in  the  midst  of  my  public  duties,  I  can  secure  two 
hours  for  secret  communion  with  God.'  And  this  was  the  secret  of  that 
wonderful  self-consecration  to  Christ  and  His  cause  which  was  another  pro- 
minent feature  in  his  character.  As  a  friend,  he  was  warm  and  faithful.  As 
a  father,  most  wise  and  loving ;  and  his  children  are  here  this  day  to  call 
him  blessed.  He  has  trained  them  to  fill  stations  of  honour  and  usefulness 
in  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  he  has  left  behind  to  them  and  their  children 
the  legacy  of  a  stainless  name  and  bright  example.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
evangelical,  faithful,  and  earnest.  As  a  pastor,  he  visited  and  cared  for  his 
flock  and  others  beyond  it,  soothing  them  in  time  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  as 
he  knew  well  how.  '  Mr.  Niven,'  said  a  lady  to  me, '  comes  into  the  sick-room 
quietly.  He  is  brief  and  to  the  point  there.  He  prays  earnestly  and  lovingly, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  retires ;  and  I  am  always  the  better  for  it.'  May  I 
add,  Mr.  Niven  was  a  Christian  gentleman  fit  to  appear  in  and  adorn  any 
society.  He  was  alike  at  home  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  carrying  every- 
where with  him  the  sweet  savour  of  Christ.  On  Wednesday  last '  he  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  a  great  concourse  of  mourners.  Men  of  all  deno- 
minations united  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  aiid  in  sympathy 
with  the  bereaved  family.  Oh,  let  us  be  followers  of  him,  and  all  w'ho  through 
faith  and  patience  are  now  inheriting  the  promises !  Remember  him  who  so 
Jong  had  the  rule  over  you,  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  his 
conversation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Amen. 


SOME  OP  MY  IMPRESSIONS  OP  A  TRIP  TO  JAMAICA  AND  BACK 

(^Continued,) 

Vert  little  rain  falls  in  KiDgston.  It  is  a  very  hot  and  dry  place,  excellent  for 
people  with  chest  complaints.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  next  morning  was 
wet.  Heavy  clouds  lay  on  the  eastern  hills,  and  loud  thunder  was  walking  up 
and  down  amongst  them.  It  cleared  in  the  afternoon,  and  allowed  me  to  start  on 
my  overland  journey.  I  was  in  the  south-east,  and  my  destination  was  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  island.  It  is  not  a  large  island  altogether, — ^rather  more 
than  the  distance  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  breadth,  and  about  three 
times  that  distance  in  length, — 50  by  150  miles.  But  travelling  is  difficult,  tedious, 
and  expensive.  There  is  only  one  good  post-road  round  and  across  the  island, 
the  others  generally  being  very  bad ;  and  there  are  no  pu|;>lic  conveyances,  except 
a  railway  out  from  Kingston  for  a  dozen  miles  or  so.  If  you  wish  to  travel,  you 
must  hire  a  horse  or  '  buggy.'  This  is  a  light  cab,  with  seats  for  two  or  three, 
with  a  covering  overhead  from  the  sun,  and,  when  you  please,  all  round  froill  the 
rain,  and  drawn  by  two  horses.  I  left  Kingston  at  four  in  the  afternoon  by  train 
for  Spanish  Town,  which  is  near  the  terminus  of  the  line,  and  was  in  old  times  the 
capital  of  the  island.  This  was  Monday ;  on  Thursday  evening  at  dark  I  reached 
Brownsville,  my  destination.  But  you  must  hear  what  befell  me  on  the  journey 
thither, — a  journey  to  me  more  toilsome  and  dangerous  than  the  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic. 

After  passing  through  a  dismal  swamp,  and  stopping  once  or  twice,  the  train 
arrives  at  Spanish  Town.  I  step  out,  and  so  does  my  big  portmanteau.  In  an 
instant  a  transformation  takes  place  upon  it  I  thought  it  had  a  cover  of  white 
canvas ;  it  appears  now  to  have  a  cover  of  jet  black  skin.  The  truth  is,  about  a 
dozen  hands  of  negro  boys  are  on  it,  and  about  a  dozen  bare  arms  embracing  it. 
They  have  darted  on  it  like  as  many  hungry  spiders  on  a  fat  fly.^^ith  areat 
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difficulty  I  rescue  the  portmanteau  from  destruction,  and  finally  it  is  carried  by 
two  or  three  to  a  crazy  omnibus,  the  only  one  standing  outside  the  station.    In 
a  few  moments  we  are  driying  through  the  town,  much  smaller  than  Kingston, 
streets  narrower,  and  houses  poorer-looking,  the  streets  thickly  laid  with  sand. 
An  English  gentleman  in  the  wretched  little  l)us  with  me — and  we  two  with  my 
portmanteau  fill  it— directs  me  to  a  decent  lodging  for  the  night,  and  to  a  respect- 
able man  who  will  give  me  a  buggy  on  hire  to  start  with  on  my  journey  to- 
morrow morning.    That  night  before  dark  I  hire  a  buggy,  two  horses,  and  a  hhu± 
driver,  to  start  with  me  next  morning  at  half -past  four,  and  convey  me  aahras 
Montego  Bay,  where  I  expect  to  make  a  new  arrangement  easily  to  be  conyeyed 
twenty  miles  farther  to  my  destination.    I  notice  that  no  rooms  in  Jamaica  hooaea 
have  carpets  on  them ;  the  wooden  floors  are  polished,  and  as  slippery-looking  as 
clear  ice.    The  houses  are  built  of  wood  generally,  and  slips  of  wood  called  shingles 
are  used  in  roofing  instead  of  slates.     Some  of  the  windows  have  not  glass  in  them, 
but  jalousies,  which  are  wood- work  after  the  style  of  Venetian  blinds,  and  can  be 
turned  to  shut  out  the  strong  sunlight  without  excluding  the  air.     It  is  evident 
to  you,  from  the  open  construction  of  the  houses,  that  you  are  in  a  land  where 
winter  is  unknown.     I  never  saw  a  room  in  Jamaica  with  a  press  in  it ;  accord- 
ingly you  find  all  the  glass-ware,  the  tumblers,  wine  glasses,  etc.,  laid  out  in  long 
rows  on  the  sideboard.    At  first  I  was  deceived  by  this  into  supposing  that  some 
private  houses  which  I  entered  were  public  houses.     They  had,  to  my  eye,  a  rum- 
shop  or. gin-palace  appearance.     You  have  usually  the  same  articles  of  funutiire 
as  at  home,  only  the  chairs,  wood  or  cane-bottomed,  have  no  padding,  and  the 
proportion  is  greater  of  that  lazy  kind  that  invite  you  not  so  much  to  sit  down  as 
to  lie  back  and  take  your  ease. 

During  the  night  I  heard  occasionally  a  sharp  shrill  musical  sound  about  my  ean. 
A  very  Uttie  movement  of  the  head  or  hand  sent  it  away.  I  understood  this  to 
come  from  the  famous  mosquito,  which  is  a  very  sensitive  littie  creature,  easily 
frightened,  though  sometimes  too  persistent  in  its  attentions  to  you  when  you 
would  rather  not.  The  sound  it  makes,  though  musical,  becomes,  when  you  know 
what  it  is,  very  unpleasant  and  irritating ;  just  as  you  may  suppose  a  pig  would 
be  affected — if  it  knew  it — ^by  the  sound  of  sharpening  the  instrument  that  is 
to  take  its  life.  The  music  of  the  mosquito  seemed  always  to  me  to  proceed  from 
the  operation  of  some  little  machine  it  had  for  putting  a  fine  point  on  the  sting 
which  it  was  about  to  plunge  into  me.  However,  these  insects  gave  me  very  little 
trouble,  and  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  do  painfully  remember  them.  There  are 
mosquito  curtains  over  the  beds  sometimes,  usually  rent  and  useless ;  at  any  rate, 
the  insect  is  wise  enough  to  get  within  the  curtains  as  well  as  you,  and  the  case 
is  like  one  where  a  man  shuts  his  press  door  to  protect  his  cheese,  and  shuts  the 
mouse  in  along  with  it. 

The  buggy  is  at  the  door  at  five,  half  an  hour  late.  There  are  two  seats  in  it,— 
one  for  the  black  youth  who  drives,  the  other  for  myself,  my  portmanteau  being 
strapped  on  behind.  The  whip  and  the  two  horses  are  in  motion  simultaneously, 
and  we  are  off  for  a  drive  of  forty  or  fifty  miles.  It  is  grey  morning,  the  weather 
clear,  and  the  temperature  cool.  We  are  on  the  post-road,  broad,  smooth,  hazd> 
and  level  as  any  in  England.  In  two  or  three  seconds  we  have  left  Spanish  Town 
behind  us,  and  are  coursing  rapidly  through  a  level  country  towards  the  hills  ridng 
in  ^reen  majesty  in  front  of  us.  The  road  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  black  men, 
women,  and  children,  on  their  way  to  work.  I  notice  that  every  man  carries  an 
implement  with  him  like  a  butcher^s  hatchet,  the  blade  about  two  feet  long  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  broad.  This  is  called  a  macheat,  and  is  the  negro  workman's 
indispensable  tool  for  chopping,  digging,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  work.  If 
there  is  any  load  to  be  carried,  the  females  usually  do  so,  and  always  upon  their 
heads.  A  negro  woman  will  carry  easily  on  her  head  a  load  which  it  will  take  an 
ordinary  porter  to  lift.  By  this  practice  of  carrying  loads  on  their  head,  the 
negroes  walk  perfectly  erect,  very  steadily  and  gracefully.  I  was  much  struck 
by  this,  both  in  men  and  women.  They  walk  qui3dy,  with  a  light  step,  and  with 
the  gait  of  the  proudest  of  her  Majesty's  sergeant-majors. 

After  an  hour  or  two  we  enter  what  is  called  the  Bog  Walk,  a  deep  and  narrow 
gorge,  with  a  river  flowing  through  it,  and  the  road  passing  a^gside  Jthe  river. 
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This  is  one  of  the  natural  scenes  of  note  in  Jamaica.  It  is  very  picturesque 
indeed,  especially  as  I  see  it  this  morning,  with  sheets  of  white  mist  trailing  here 
and  there  over  it,  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  occasionally  interweaving  the  white 
with  gold.  The  pass  is  no  wider  than  the  road  and  the  narrow,  rirer,  the  two 
sides  rising  up  almost  perpendicularly  to  so  great  a  height  that  you  have  tiers  of 
tall  trees  one  above  another,  the  top  of  one  tree  at  the  place  where  the  trunk  of 
another  emerges  from  the  soil,  and  this  several  times  repeated.  The  road  zig- 
zags around  one  sharp  corner  after  another,  and  the  river  fights  its  way  beside 
you  in  rage  and  foam,  over  and  around  the  great  stones  tibat  crowds  its  bed. 
Here  you  have  rock  and  river  in  the  perfect  wildnes^  of  nature^s  majesty.  This  I 
understand  was  a  famous  place  for  fortresses  in  old  days  when  Spaniards  had 
possession  of  the  island.  There  are  vestiges  here  and  there  of  their  works  and 
grandeur  in  ruined  towers  and  bridges.  The  Bog  Walk  is  about  two  miles  long. 
In  passing  through  it,  the  thick  wet  mist  sometimes  came  down  upon  us,  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  folded  up  tightly  in  the  thickest  of  n^y  winter  coatS)  which  I 
had  happily  brought  with  me. 

After  coming  out  of  this  den  we  got  the  bright  sun  on  us,  and  our  wet  clothes 
dried.  On  the  way  we  pass  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  other  provisions  being 
carried  to  some  town  or  village  market,  and  carried  in  yarious  methods,— on  the 
head  of  swarthy  damsels,  in  panniers  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  by  father  Sam 
himself  riding  on  his  mule,  or  by  two  rheumatic  horses  in  a  crazy  cart,  driven  by 
brother  Joe.  Sometimes  we  pass  a  large  waggon  drawn  by  four,  six,  or  eight 
ieavy-horned  bullocks. 

By  and  by  the  sun -heat  gets  very  oppressive,  and  we  approach  Mount  Diabolo. 
This  is  part  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  which  is  like  a  high  back-bone  running 
lengthways  along  the  centre  of  the  island.  To  get  to  the  north  side  of  the  island 
we  must  cross  this  ridge  by  the  road  over  Mount  Diabolo.  The  ascent  is  not  so 
steep  as  it  is  long,  winding  up  the  mountain  for  several  miles.  It  was  approaching 
mid-day  when  we  began  to  ascend,  very  little  breeze,  and  a  cloudless  sun  darting 
fire  on  us.  Although  under  cover  of  the  buggy,  you  cannot  escape  from  the  sim^s 
rays,  which  get  to  you  by  reflection  from  one  side  or  another.  The  white  sandy 
road  sends  up  heat  into  your  face  as  from  a  furnace.  This  was  to  me  a  most 
afflicting  part  of  the  journey.  While  the  horses  rest  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  I  get  the* broad  green  leaf  of  a  banana  and  put  it  on  my  head 
under  my  hat,  just  as  you  would  put  a  wet  blanket  on  the  roof  of  your  house  to 
save  it  from  the  fire  that  bums  your  neighbour's. 

The  poor  horses  stagger  and  gasp  on  and  on,  up  and  up,  as  if  every  moment  at 
their  last  stride.  I  am  afraid  the  negro  driver  at  my  side  will  melt  into  black 
butter.  The  perspiration  starts  from  his  brow  quicker  than  he  can  wipe  it  off. 
He  seems  to  suffer  more  than  I  do.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  one  coming  from  a 
cold  region  into  the  tropics  does  not  for  a  while  feel  so  oppressed  by  the  heat  as 
the  natives;  and  similarly,  people  from  the  tropics  do  not  usually  for  two  or 
three  years  feel  the  cold  of  our  winters  here  as  severely  as  we  do. 

However,  crossing  Mount  Diabolo  about  mid-day  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  year, 
and  in  the  hottedt  year  that  any  living  person  can  remember,  is  no  common  trial 
for  any  man  or  beast.  The  scenery  is  grand — sometimes  fearfully  so.  On  the  one 
side  the  wooded  hillside  rises  almost  like  a  wall,  and  on  the  other  side  the  ground 
descends  precipitously  to  a  great  depth  in  some  places.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent you  going  down  there,  head  or  heels  foremost,  if  the  horses  should  take  it 
into  their  heads.  When  you  get  near  the  summit,  the  view  behind  you  is  like  a 
vast  paradise  or  land  of  promise,  like  pictures  I  have  seen  of  the  plains  of  heaven, 
— the  level  land,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  loaded  with  a  luxury  of  rich  vegetation, 
a  fresh  ripe  greenness  over  it  all  which  you  never  see  in  England. 

I  was  afraid  that  our  horses  wotdd  be  fit  for  nothing  else  if  they  should  ever 
reach  the  summit  of  the  road, — they  seemed  to  drag  their  heavy  steps  so  wearily 
one  after  the  other.  Expressing  my  fear  to  my  guide,  he  smiled,  and  said  they 
would  go  on  as  freshly  as  at  the  first  when  they  began  to  descend  the  other  side 
of  the  hill.  It  was  quite  true.  No  sooner  had  we  turned  the  highest  part  of  the 
road,  than  the  horses  darted  down  the  long  brae  at  a  furious  pace,  making  it  very 
dangerous  for  us  if  they  should  happen  to  stumble  or  forget  to  turn  one  of  the 
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sharp  corners  rapidly  enough,  in  which  case  we  shonld  find  onrselves  over  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  as  high  up  in  the  air  as  the  eagle  flies,  without  his 
wings. 

We  are  now  in  or  overlooking  St  Ann^s  parish,  which  is  called  the  garden  of 
Jamaica,  the  most  beautiful,  or  at  any  rate  the  best  cultivated  district.  The 
view  bursts  on  me  suddenly,  on  turning  a  comer,  and  appears  like  fairyland,  the 
green  undulating  hills  waving  their  feathery  bamboos,  their  bananas  and  ooooa- 
nuts  in  the  breeze,  which,  bathing  my  face  with  a  delicious  coolness,  makes  the 
charm  of  the  scenery  all  the  more  agreeable.  A  rapid  run  soon  brings  us  to  a 
place  called  the  Moneague,  a  small  village,  where  at  an  inn  we  rest  for  an  hoar, 
and  get  something  to  eat  for  man  and  beast. 

After  another  long  stage,  and  leaving  for  some  miles  the  post-road,  abont  three 
P.M.  reach  Aunandale,  the  residence  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  to  deliver 
a  small  parcel  from  his  sons  in  Edinburgh.  I  expect  to  rest  here  for  the  night, 
send  in  my  card,  and  receive  the  answer  'welcome.'  My  happiness  was  inex- 
pressible when  I  entered  that  dwelling,  and  received  the  kindness  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house.  I  was  thoroughly  worn  out  with  fatigue, — ^in  the  buggy 
driving  incessantly,  except  an  hour's  interval,  under  the  hot  sun,  since  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning, — and  now  here  was  a  place  furnished  with  everything  to  meet  my 
wants,  and  everything  I  needed  offered  me  in  the  most  cordial  and  gracious  manner. 
I  felt  like  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  when  after  his  fatigue  he  reached  the  Palace  Beauttful, 
if  you  except  the  lions  at  the  door.  And  next  morning  when  I  left,  and  abook 
hands  with  my  entertainers,  the  words  of  Christ  came  up  in  my  mind,  if  they  did 
not  pass  my  Ups,  as  the  most  appropriate  expression  of  my  own  profound  grati- 
tude,— *  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in.' 

Starting  about  six  A.M.,  I  have  another  day's  drive  of  40  or  50  miles,-HM> 
Mount  Diabolo  to  cross,  but  a  rather  rough  road,  until  I  come  down  near  the 
north  sea-coast,  where  I  join  the  post-road  again.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  the 
horses  do  not  slip  their  feet  or  break  their  legs,  and  that  the  slender-looking 
machine  does  not  ny  into  splinters  by  the  jolting  it  receives.  Groing  down  'Chalk 
Hill,'  a  long  slippery  brae,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  perpendicuUr,  and  at  the 
steepest  place,  something  goes  wrong,  and  I  imagine  that  the  catastrophe  has 
come.  The  horses  get  unmanageable,  and  the  buggy  wheels  round,  happily  to  the 
side  of  the  road  where  the  precipice  goes  up  and  not  down,  and  is  arrested  there. 
One  of  the  traces  has  broken ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  mended,  and  we  are  off  again. 
Thank  God  I 

I  should  mention  that  my  driver  is  a  very  quiet,  obliging,  intelligent  young 
man,  points  out  and  names  to  me  all  the  estates^  or  sugar  and  rum' factories,  and 
the  pens,  or  cattle-rearing  places,  within  sight  as  we  pass  along ;  is  a  native  of 
St.  Ann's  district,  knows  every  part  of  the  rpad,  and  could  drive  along  it  in  tbe 
darkest  night,  or  with  his  eyes  shut.  He  is  a  member  of  a  Wesleyan  congregati(»i, 
and  we  occasionally  sing  together  one  of  the  well-known  hymns. 

Glad  to  get  on  the  post-road  again.  It  is  much  smoother  than  the  by-ways ; 
we  rejoin  it  a  little  before  we  reach  the  north  shore  of  the  island.  It  is  refreshing 
to  the  eye  to  see  the  fresh  blue  sea ;  we  have  it  quite  dose  at  our  right  elbow  most 
part  of  the  way  now  before  us.  About  ten  o'clock  we  halt  for  a  little  at  a  place 
called  Dry  Harbour,  and  I  get  breakfast  in  the  house  of  a  Scotchman,  who  has 
lived  about  a  lifetime  here  as  a  storekeeper.  I  had  got  coffee  and  something  to 
eat  before  leaving  Annandde.  You  must  never  go  out  in  the  morning  in  Jamaica 
without  first  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  this  is  usually  ready  for  you  about  five  or 
six  o'clock,  by  which  time  you  are  just  as  likely  to  be  up  out  of  bed  as  people  in  this 
country  are  by  mid-day.  Somehow  or  other  you  feel  it  unendurable  either  to  sit 
late  at  night  or  lie  late  in  the  morning.  You  feel  as  tired  at  eight  in  the  evening 
as  in  this  country  you  would  be  at  twelve,  and  as  ready  to  rise  at  five  in  the 
morning  as  in  this  country  you  would  be  at  nine  or  ten.  Coffee  first,  when  you 
rise,  then,  some  hours  after,  breakfast  will  be  ready. 

After  leaving  Dry  Harbour,  there  is  a  long  wearisome  hill  to  ascend,  and  after 
that  a  correspondingly  steep  slope  down.  On  this  decline,  the  middle  of  it,  some- 
thing goes  wrong  with  the  buggy  again.  Fortunately,  however,  my  driver  notices 
it  before  the  horses  do.    The  trace  which  he  mended  has  given  way  again ;  he 
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gently  brings  the  horses  to  a  stand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  is  in  coorsiDg  order, 
and  we  fly  on,  striking  the  mile-posts  with  astonishment 

We  are  going  in  the  face  of  tlie  afternoon  sun,  and  going  with  the  sea-breeze, 
80  that  the  heat  has  fairly  the  advantage  of  us.  The  beat  I  can  do  against  it  is  to 
dip  my  handkerchief  in  a  brook,  as  often  as  we  find  one,  and  place  it  on  my  head, 
allowing  part  of  it  to  come  down  over  my  eyes,  to  shield  them  from  the  fierce 
glare.  / 

About  five  in  the  afternoon  we  r,each  Falmouth,  a  considerable  place  of  business, 
and  chief  seaport  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Entering  this  place  from  east 
or  west,  you  pass  through  a  couple  of  miles  of  marsh,  which  the  sea  has  made  of 
the  low-lying  shore.  This  marsh,  it  is  supposed,  creates  a  good  deal  of  fever,  and 
it  would  create  much  more  but  for  the  strong  sea-breeze  wluch  comes  in  every  day 
and  dispels  the  malaria.  This  was  the  only  place  where  I  felt  the  mosquitoes 
troublesome,  and  no  wonder.  For  they  seemed  to  be  holding  general  meetings  in 
the  air  over  the  stagnant  water,  and  as  we  rushed  through  without  ceremoDy,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  troubled  them  very  much. 

Stayed  all  night  in  Falmouth  at  the  house  of  our  missionary  there.  Dr.  Murray, 
who  happened  to  be  from  home  at  an  inland  station  under  his  care.  Early  next 
morning  We  are  on  the  road  again,  by  the  sea-shore,  the  blue  waves  coming  roll- 
ing in  almost  to  the  horses^  feet.  Expect  to  breakfast  at  Montego  Bay,  and  to 
end  my  weary  pilgrimage  at  Brownsville,  this  Thursday  evening.  Montego  Bay 
is  reached  about  ten  o'clock,  where  I  am  heartily  welcomed  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson.  Mr.  Thomson  is  the  respected 'missionary  of  our 
Church  here.  His  house  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  ridge  of  high  ground  that 
circumvents  the  bay ;  from  it  you  overlook  the  wide  bay,  and  have  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  far-reaching  coast-line  westward.  This  house,  with,  its  stone-pillared 
portico  in  front,  has  quite  an  academical  appearance,  and  until  lately  it  was  the 
seat  of  an  academy  for  training  black  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

{To  he  continued,} 


COMMUNION  ADDRESS. 

BT  THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  GLASGOW. 

*  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man 
thiriBt,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink.* — John  vii.  87. 

If  the  question  were  asked.  What  was  before  our  minds  with  adequate  im- 

the  moral  quality  next  to  obedience  to  pressiveness. 

His  Father's  will,  by  which  our  Lord  Observe,  then,  first  of  all,  where  He 
was  characterized?  many  would  probably  stood.  It  was  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
answer,  it  was  His  meekness.  But  this  the  temple.  The  temple  consisted  of 
would  be  a  mistake.  Christ  was  not  an  extensive  quadrangular  space  of 
always  meek.  It  would  have  iridicated  ground  enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  but 
a  defect  of  character  had  He  been  so.  open  above,  except  where  chambers  for 
"When  He  encountered  a  company  of  the  priests  might  be  built  by  the  wall- 
hardened  Pharisees,  He  was  froward  sides.  It  was  divided  into  four  com- 
with  the  froward.  But  although  He  partments.  .  The  innermost  formed  the 
was  not  always  meek,  He  was  always  holy  of  holies,  separated  from  the 
dignified  and  venerable.  There  was  a  next  by  a  curtain  or  veil,  and  with  the 
sustained  elevation  and  nobility  of  floor  elevated  considerably  above  it. 
bearing  which  He  never  laid  aside.  Within  this  veil  was  the  ark  of  the 
publicly  or  privately,  whether  He  re-  covenant,  overshadowed  by  the  glory  of 
buked  in  indignation  or  comforted  in  the  shechinah,  manifesting  the  presence 
love.  Of  the  many  occasions  on  which  of  the  Lord.  The  second  compartment 
this  conscious  dignity  displayed  itself  was  called  the  sanctuary,  where  the 
conspicuously,  that  referred  to  in  our  various  altars  stood,  and  the  priests 
text  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable ;  but  ofiiciated  in  their  work  of  sacrifice  and 
a  short  explanation  of  the  circumstances  praise.  Outside  this  was  the  court  of 
in  which  He  uttered  Hie  memorable  Israel,  where  ten  thousand  might  con- 
words,  is  necessary  to  bring  tiie  scene  gregate,  and  from  which,  both  in  con- 
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sequence  of  its  being  elevated  above 
the  priests*  court  and  its  sloping  up- 
ward, the  people  could  see  whatever 
was  done.  Outermost  of  all,  there  was 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  separated 
from  the  court  of  Israel  by  a  low 
wall,  called  by  the  apostle  the  wall  of 
partition,  and  the  passing  over  of 
which  by  any  Gentile  was  punishable 
with  death.  Now  it  was  in  the  court 
of  Israel,  probably  near  to  the  court 
of  the  Gentiles,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all, 
that  our  Lord  stood  and  lifted  up  His 
voice. 

Such  being  the  place,  observe  now 
the  time  and  the  occasion.  It  was  on 
the  last  day  of  the  feast.  Of  the 
three  great  national  feasts  of  Israel, 
this  was  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in- 
stituted for  commemorating  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lord  had  sustained  their 
fathers  in  the  wilderness.  To  this  was 
added  a  commemoration  of  God's 
bounty  in  the  harvest  which  had  just 
been  gathered  in.  It  was  the  most 
joyful  of  all  the  feasts ;  and  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  say  that  the  man 
wHo  had  not  been  present  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  did  not  know  what 
rejoicing  was.  It  lasted  for  eight  days, 
each  day  having  its  peculiar  ceremonial. 
The  last  day,  however,  was  eminent 
above  the  rest,  and  observed  by  the 
most  crowded  concourse.  Besides  what 
was  interesting  in  the  ceremonial  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  there  was  an  in- 
stitution of  their  own,  to  which,  as  is 
customary  with  all  such  inventions, 
they  attached  more  importance,  per- 
haps, than  to  that  which  was  enjomed 
by  the  divine  commandment.  As  the 
work  of  appointed  sacrifice  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  before  the  last  victim 
was  immolated,  a  procession  of  priests 
left  the  temple,  descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  returned  with 
a  golden  pitcher  full  of  water  drawn 
from  the  fountain  of  Siloah  ;  and  as  the 
high  priest  poured  out  this  water  on 
the  altar,  as  a  memorial  of  that  which 
flowed  from  the  rock  at  Horeb,  the 
instruments  of  music  sent  forth  their 
most  triumphant  notes ;  and  first  the 
choristers  of  priests,  and  then  the  whole 
multitude  of  Israel,  burst  out  into  an 
anthem  of  praise — *With  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salva- 
tion.' 

Now,  all  commentators  are  agreed 
that  it  was  this  pouring  out  of  water  of 


which  Christ  took  advantage  to  set 
Himself  forth  as  the  only  one  who  can 
bestow  on  man  the  water  of  eternal  life. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, about  the  precise  time  which  He 
probably  selected  for  raising  His  voice. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  ceremony,  and  at  the  very  time 
of  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  by  the 
high  priest.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, appears  to  make  an  iDJurioas 
reflection  both  on  His  discretion  and 
His  wisdom.  Not  only  would  it  have 
been  a  rude  and  unwarrantable  and 
dangerous  interruption  of  the  solem- 
nities, but  it  would  have  wanted  much 
of  that  power  which  it  contains,  when 
viewed  as  following  the  conclusion, 
when  all  human  appliances  had  been 
exhausted.  The  sacrificial  work,  then, 
had  all  been  performed,  the  water  had 
been  poured  out  in  libation,  the  high 
priest  had  pronounced  his  benediction 
on  Israel,  and  all  were  about  to  dis- 
perse. But  see  how  they  are  arrested 
by  the  voice  of  the  mysterious  Galilean, 
when,  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  it  utters 
its  challenge  to  the  whole  array  of  the 
priesthood  as  utterly  impotent  for  any 
good,  and  claiming  for  Himself  the 
High-Priesthood  of  aU  humanity,  but 
equally  when,  as  a  strain  of  the  sweetest 
music,  it  goes  forth  over  Israel,  and 
back  among  the  Gentiles,  assuring  all 
mourning  and  dissatisfied  hearts  that 
vet  there  was  hope,  and  that  the  Lord 
had  at  length  visited  the  world  with 
salvation. 

Having  thus  made  a  general  review 
of  the  scene,  I  proceed  to  a  consideration 
of  its  particular  elements,  the  doctrioes 
taught^  the  sentinients  which  it  is 
designed  to  excite,  and  the  duties 
which  it  inculcates. 

Observe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  how 
Christ  casts  discredit  on  all  other  pro- 
posed and  pretended  means  and  agents 
of  human  happiness,  and  claims  for 
Himself  the  undivided  honour  of  being 
appointed  of  God  to  communicate  sal- 
vation to  mankind.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  pomp  of  the  ceremonial  which 
they  had  witnessed,  or  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pleasurable  or  even  ap- 
parently devout  sentiments  which  had 
been  excited.  He  treats  it  all  as  a 
vanity,  and  appeals  to  their  own  ex- 
perience, if,  after  all  that  has  been  done, 
they  are  not  as  thirsty,  as  miserable 
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as  ever.  *"Wbat  has  your  water- 
pouring  done  for  tou/  He  in  a  manner 
says,  *  from  a  golden  pitcher  though  it 
have  been?  How  mock -worthy  all 
these  songs  in  its  praise !  TVho  among 
you  has  a  satisfiea  heart  ? '  And  not 
only  did  He  thus  cast  discredit  on  what 
had  been  of  human  invention  in  the 
day's  ceremonial, —  these  sacrifices, 
though  appoioted  by  the  law,  were 
equally  unavailing,  when  offered  up  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  had  been  pre- 
sented, with  no  reference  to  Himself, 
of  whose  sacrifice  they  were  but  the 
shadows,  and  in  which  reference  alone 
they  had  any  efficacy  for  salvation. 
And  these  priests  I  With  all  their 
parade,  all  their  solemn  dress  work  and 
grave  pretensions,  let  your  own  hearts 
tell  how  impotent  they  are :  *  Gome 
unto  me ! ' 

And  is  there  any  essential  difference 
of  circumstances  at"  the  present  day  ? 
Amid  all  the  pretensions  of  philosophers 
and  statesmen  and  delf-denominated 
priests,  does  not  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  men  give  as  much  room  as  ever 
for  Christ's  remonstrance  and  appeal, 
*  Leave  off  all  dependence  on  them,  and 
come  unto  me ;  there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men  in 
which  there  is  any  satisfaction  of  the 
soul — any  salvation'?  And,  Christian 
brethren,  when  Christ  says  so  of  Him- 
self, let  us,  as  His  friends,  as  His  loyal 
admirers,  take  up  His  words  and  carry 
forth  our  Master's  challenge  into  the 
midst  of  all  upset  pretenders,  ■  to  the 
guidance  and  help  of  the  world;  yea, 
let  us  sound  abroad  the  music  of  His 
invitation  to  a  forlorn  and  disappointed 
world  :  '  Come  to  Christ  I ' 

Observe,  now,  in  the  second  place, 
in  what  coming  unto  Christ  precisely 
consists.  Of  course  it  denotes  an  act 
of  the  mind — ^a  movement  of  the  soul — 
to  take  its  place  by  His  side.  But  when 
it  sometimes  denotes  in  the  Scriptures 
the  whole  of  the  operations  of  faith,  you 
will  perceive  that  in  the  present  instance 
it  is  distinguished  from  drinking  of  the 
water  which  He  furnishes  :  and,  as  thus 
distinguished,  coming  to  Him  will  sig- 
nify tiiat  general  act  of  the  mind  by 
which,  when  persuaded  of  His  divine 
commission,  it  commits  itself  to  His  care, 
protection,  and  guidance,  saying,  *I 
know  not  what  He  wiU  do  with  me, 
what  He  will  teach  me,  what  He  will 
appoint  me  to  do,  and  how  He  will  work 


out  my  salvation ;  but  I  entnist  myself 
to  Him,  persuaded,  from  evidence  which 
is  satisfactory  to  me,  that  God  has  sent 
Him.'  This  is  implicit  faith ;  and  al- 
though the  explicit,  which  trusts  in  Him 
with  particularity  for  special  blessings, 
is  more  valuable,  yet  there  are  many 
respects  in  which  we  must  be  content 
with  what  is  implicit  to  the  end  of  our 
lives ;  and  at  first  it  is  almost  always 
of  this  general  character.  It  was  such 
in  the  case  of  the  apostles  when  they 
were  first  called.  Little  did  they  know 
then  either  of  what  their  Master  was  or 
of  what  He  would  do,  but  they  were 
persuaded  that  He  was  sent  of  God  ;  so 
they  followed  Him  and  cleaved  to  Him, 
and  waited  for  the  more  special  revela- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  He  would 
accomplish  their  salvation. 

How,  then,  were  they  thus  generally 
persuaded  of  His  divine  commission,  so 
as  to  come  to  Him  and  implicitly  com- 
mit themselves  to  His  care  r  I  answer, 
by  His  miracles,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Old  Testament  prophecies  were 
fulfilled  in  Him ;  but  especially,  I  am 
convinced,  by  the  moral  beauty  and 
glory  of  His  bearing  and  character.  The 
like  of  Him  was  nowhere  else  to  be  seen. 
Oh,  these  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and 
scribes  and  lawyers,  and  priests  and 
princes,  how  full  of  grace  and  truth 
Jesus  shone  in  contrast  I  And  all  that 
was  moral  in  the  nature  of  the  disciples 
was  attracted  with  irresistible  force 
to  the  side  of  the  glorious  Nazarene. 
They  felt  they  must  join  themselves  to 
Him,  whatever  might  be  the  particulars 
which  after  their  accession  He  taught 
and  prescribed.  At  the  time  He  made 
the  manifestation  of  Himself  recorded  in 
our  text,  their  faith  was  a  little  more 
explicit  or  particular  than  it  was  when 
they  first  surrendered  themselves  to- 
Him ;  yet  it  remained  to  a  great  extent 
merely  implicit,  and  it  must  have  re- 
ceived a  great  invigoration  from  that 
day's  display.  They  were  not  cultivated 
in  learning  and  manners,  these  apostles; 
but  they  were  what  is  better, — men  of 
pure  moral  sentiments,  which  gave  them 
a  sharp  insight  into  character, — and 
when,  through  the  surplice  of  the  Pharisee 
priest  they  discerned  the  meanness  of  the 
man,  through  the  humble  garb  of  the 
Nazarene  they  discerned  the  dignity  of 
the  Anointed  of  the  Father.  And  I 
doubt  not  that  the  impression  then 
made  on  the  multitude  of  Israel  by  the 
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sublime  moral  phenomenon  prepared 
the  way,  in  the  case  of  thousands,  for 
the  conveisiona  made  at  the  next  feast 
by  which  Pentecost  became  so  cele- 
brated. 

Similar,  brethren,  must  be  the  process 
of  our  faith.  The  argument  from  mir- 
acles wrought  and  prophecies  fulfilled 
is  valuable  and  cogent,  but  there  is  no 
persuasiveness  in  it  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  moral  character  of  our  Lord. 
Amid  all  the  assaults  of  scepticism,  this 
is  the  great  refuge  of  our  faith.  The 
sophist  may  perplex  us  on  the  question 
of  miracles,  but  all  misgiving  of  mind  is 
rectified  and  recovered  immediately  as 
we  turn  to  contemplate  that  vision  of 
peerless  moral  beauty,  venerableness, 
and  glory  with  which  the  character  of 
Jesus  irradiates  the  history  of  humanity. 

Gro  to  Him,  thou  wretched  one,  when 
He  calls  on  thee,  and  be  sure  of  Him 
that  He  will  manage  thy  case  success- 
fully, though  of  the  particulars  of  that 
management  thou  mayest  as  yet  have 
little  conception !  Resign  thyself  to  Him 
implicitly. 

Such  being  an  explanation  of  what  it 
is  to  come  unto  Chnst,  observe  now,  in 
the  third  place,  what  the  drinking  sig- 
nifies. It  consists  of  the  acting  of  an 
explicit  faith,  when  the  soul,  having 
approached  Him  implicitly,  now  sits 
down  at  His  feet  to  be  instructed  in  the 
particulars  of  His  doctrine  ;  and  when, 
by  His  Spirit,  He  pours  that  doctrine 
into  the  heart,  then  is  it  revived  and 
refreshed, and  invigorated,  and  delivered 
from  that  thirstiuess  of  which  it  was 
dying.  Observe  carefully,  brethren, 
that  when  Christ^s  doctrines  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  two  classes, — doctrines 
of  precept  and  doctrines  of  promise, — 
both  classes  are  of  a  refreshing  cha- 
racter— ^both  are  waterof  life ;  and  unless 
both  be  taken,  the  soul  can  enjoy  no 
satisfaction.  To  some  thoughtless  one 
it  may  appear  that  it  is  only  the  doc- 
trines of  promise  which  are  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  refreshing  beverage, — 
the  doctrine  of  the  pardon  of  His  cross, 
the  doctrine  of  the  special  care  of  the 
providence  of  His  Father,  the  doctrine  of 
a  happy  and  glorious  immortality, — that 
these  and  similar  doctrines  are  reviving 
and  animating  indeed,  and  well  entitled 
to  the  character  of  water  for  the  thirsty, 
but  that  the  doctrines  of  precept  are 
rather  of  the  character  of  medicine,  and 
that  in  many  cases  of  a  very  bitter 


character.  Ob,  how  mistaken  you  are ! 
how  ignorant  of  your  own  nature,  and 
what  is  necessary  to  satisfy  it !  Know 
this,  that  unless  thy  heart  be  made  pure, 
and  loving,  and  sympathetic,  and  gener- 
ous, and  ardent  in  well-doing,  happi- 
ness must  be  a  stranger  to  thee,  it  is 
indiscreet  so  to  compare  the  benefits  of 
Christ,  as  to  magnify  the  one  aboFe  the 
other ;  but.  this  we  may  say,  that  not  more 
refreshing  is  it  to  the  soul  of  man  when 
Christ  by  His  doctrine  of  promise  pouxa 
into  it  the  assurance  of  sin  forgiven,  and 
of  a  heavenly  inheritance,  than  when  by 
His  doctrine  of  precept  He  pours  into 
it  a  spirit  of  righteous  and  charitable 
well-doing. 

In  connection  with  this,  observe,  in  the 
fourth  place,  how  Christ  magnifies  the 
promise.  The  38th  verse  is  unhappily 
translated.  The  original  not  only 
admits  of,  but  demands,  the  common 
expression,  *  Whosoever  believetb  on 
me,  out  of  his  heart  shall  flow  riveis  of 
living  "water.'  The  figure  is  beautifully 
expressive,  when  the  heart,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  truth,  is  likened  to  a  foun- 
tain welling  forth  its  pure  and  refreshing 
streams.  I  am  mistaken,  however,  S 
the  common  interpretation  do  not  some- 
what misapprehend  our  Lord's  meaning. 
That  common  interpretation  is,  that  a 
believing,  converted  heart  becomes  a 
fountain  of  life-giving  and  refreshing 
water  to  neighbours  by  its  example,  its 
instructions,  its  sympathy,  and  its  conso- 
lations. That  it  does  so  is  an  undoubted 
fact -but  I  question  if  it  be  that  to  which 
our  Lord  refers  especially  here.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  He  refers  to  the  manner 
in  which  a  believing  heart  pours  out  and 
diffuses  blessing  over  the  b^iever'a  own 
existence,  making  him  at  once  a  happy 
and  a  holy  man.  The  heart  of  each  of 
us  is  a  fountain  sending  {orth  streams  of 
sweetness  or  bitterness  over  all  his  life, 
and  following  him  wherever  he  may  go, — 
embittering  his  life  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous external  curcumstances,  and  sweet- 
ening it  in  the  most  adVerse.  The 
hearts  of  all  of  us  are  by  nature  of  the 
former  bitter  class, — they  are  like  so 
many  wells  of  Marah  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  it  is  only  those  hearts  into  which 
branches  of  the  tree  of  faith  have  been 
cast  whose  waters  have  been  sweetened. 
Brethren,  the  natural  bitterness  is  very 
acrid  and  intense,  and  we  need  many 
branches  and  a  constant  renewal  of 
them.    But  the   tree  of  faith  has  an 
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amplitude  of  branches  corresponding  to 
our  necesfiities. 

Bnt  to  change  the  figure.  The  cross 
of  Christ  is  the  tree  of  life.  What 
element  of  bitterness  in  the  heart  is 
there  for  which  there  is  not  a  sweeten- 
ing branch  on  that  widespread  tree? 
Well,  faith  apprehends  branch  after 
branch,  and  casts  them  into  the  hearths 
fountain.  Our  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  this  afternoon,  brethren,  brings 
us  close  to  that  tree  whose  yeij  leaves 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ;  and 
let  us  take  care  that  we  improve  the 
opportunity,  and  make  a  busy  time  of  it 


in  breaking  o£f  branches  and  appropri- 
ating them.  All  of  us  n*eed  a  fresh 
branch,  .for  sweetening  the  bitterness 
of  a  guilty  conscience  with  a  sense 
of  paraon,  aud  a  fresh  branch  for 
sweetening  the  bitterness  of  world- 
liness  witii  heavenly-mindedness— en- 
viousness  or  selfishness  with  charity; 
some  of  us,  poverty  with  contentmentr— 
death  of  friends  with  hope  of  reunion — 
old  age  with  a  renewing  of  youth — 
bitterness  of  worldly  politics  with  hope 
of  the  kingdom  of  God ; — no  fear  that 
in  our  competition  we  will  exhaust  the 
tree. 


*  LIVING  FOUNTAINS.' 

BY  REV.  ANDREW  G.  FLEMING,  PAISLEY. 


OnTe  on  a  time,  an  Egyptian  army  was 
fighting  its  way  through  India.  The 
most  terrible  enemy  which  it  had  to 
encounter  was  not  the  Indian  soldiers, 
but  the  Indian  desert.  Its  path  lay 
under  a  burning  sun,  over  a  barren, 
sandy  plain.  The  heat  was  oppressive, 
the  dust  clouds  were  blinding,  but  the 
greatest  agony  arose  from  the  want  of 
water.  A  guide  was  found,  a  native 
Indian,  who  undertook  to  lead  them 
to  water.  The  first  day's  march  under 
the  guide  was  all  in  vain ;  a  second  day, 
and  still  no  water  was  found.  And 
now,  with  the  noon  of  the  third  day,  a 
fever  was  burning  in  every  vein,  and 
madness  was  beginning  to  look  out  from 
every  eye.  The  soldiers  surrounded  the 
^ide.  'Where  is  the  water?*  they 
cried.  '  Eight  hours*  march,*  said  the 
guide,  *•  and  you  will  be  at  the  wells.* 
And  with  that  he  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion where  the  wells  lay.  *  He  is  de- 
ceiving us,'  cried  one ;  '  the  water  is  not 
there  1*  '  He  is  leading  us  to  destruc- 
tion,* said  a  second,  '  out  upon  the 
traitor ! '  '  I  see  the  water  I '  cried  a 
third,  pointing  his  comrades  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  *  We  see  it,  we  see 
it  I  *  his  comrades  replied.  '  Death  to 
the  false  guide  I  *  And  so  the  guide 
-was  slain.  And  away  they  marched. 
And  now  they  saw  the  foimtain  before 
them.  How  large  it  was — ^liker  a  lake 
than  a  fountain!  How  beautiful,  too, 
reflecting  the  palm  trees  on  its  bank! 
And  how  near ! — '  Eight  hours !  *  they 


said;  '  we  shall  be  there  in  one  !*  And 
away  they  sped  in  haste  and  eagerness, 
but  they  never  came  nearer  it.  As  they 
kept  moving,  the  lake  kept  moving. 
The  quicker  they  went,  the  quicker  it 
went.  Ah!  it  was  not  a  l^e  at  all, 
but  only  the  picture  of  a  lake.  It  was 
what  travellers  call  the  mirage  of  the 
desert, — the  image  of  a  thing  appei^- 
ing  on  the  horizon,  but  not  the  thing 
itself.  And  so  it  was  not  a  fountain 
the  Egyptian  soldiers  saw,  but  only  the 
appearance  of  a  fountain ;  it  was  not 
real  water,  only  the  reflection  of  it. 
And  all  the  while  it  seemed  to  be  lead- 
ing them  to  life,  it  was  leading  them  to 
death ;  for  that  whole  army  perished  in 
the  wilderness. 

It  is  a  sad  story  this.  Notice  two 
points  in  it.  By  slaying  the  guide,  they 
missed  the  living  fountain.  Missing  the 
living  fountain,  that  which  they  fol- 
lowed only  deceived  and  disappointed 
them.  But^  there's  a  sadder  story,  I 
think,  than  this.  Once  on  a  time,  men 
were  all  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world.  They  were  athirst  for  the 
water  of  life,  and  they  did  not  know 
where  to  get  it.  They  sought  it  in  one 
direction,  they  sought  it  in  another. 
They  tried  to  find  it  here,  and  there, 
and  everywhere,  but  never  found  it. 
At  Jength  a  Guide  appeared,  who  under- 
took to  lead  them  to  the  water  of  life. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
follow  Him.  But  very  soon  they  re- 
belled against  Him,  and  said  He  was 
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leading  them  astxay.  At  last  they  put 
Him  to  death,  aud  determined  to  iind 
the  water  of  life  in  their  "bwn  way. 
The  great  bulk  of  people  followed  them. 
But  the  water  of  life  was  never  reached 
— ^they  perished  in  their  pride.  But 
there  were  some  who  did  not  follow. 
They  waited  by  the  dying  Guide ;  and 
they  made  the  discovery  that  the  water 
of  life  was  in  Himself.  His  dying  be- 
came a  fountain  of  the  water  of  life. 
His  resurrection  became  a  fountain. 
His  ascension  became  a  fountain.  You 
know  who  this  Guide  is.  It  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  who  said,  *7/* 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink.''  He  whose  last  invitation  in  the 
word  is,  '  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take 
of  the  water  of  life  freely,^  He  who, 
though  He  sits  upon  the  throne,  leads 
His  people  to  living  fountains  of  water. 

One  very  remarkable  thing  about 
Rome  is  its  copious  supply  of  pure,  cold 
yater.  The  old  Roman  emperors  were 
very  fond  of  building  baths  for  the  citi- 
zens. Some  of  these  baths  were  so 
large  that  1600  men  could  bathe  in 
them  at  once.  In  order  to  provide  plea- 
sure for  the  people,  they  built  huge  am- 
phitheatres ;  and  in  these  amphitheatres 
they  had  canals  so  very  large,  that  a 
battle  could  be  fought  on  them,  ship 
fighting  with  ship.  All  this  required  a 
very  copious  supply  of  water.  To  provide 
this,  the  emperors  sent  their  engineers 
far  away  into  the  hills  beyond  Rome. 
When  a  good  spring  of  water  was  dis- 
covered, a  great  aqueduct  was  built, 
sometimes  sixty  miles  in  length,  to 
bring  the  water  into  the  city.  Some  of 
these  aqueducts  remain  to  the  present 
day.  But  Rome  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  its  water,  but  for  its  fountains  of 
water.  In  every  square  almost  you  find 
a  fountain.  In  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
there  is  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
flight  of  steps.  The  fountain  is  a  stone 
boat,  and  commemorates  a  naval  battle. 
In  the  Piazza  Navona  there  are  three 
fountains,  the  biggest  of  the  three  being 
a  large  mass  of  rock,  around  which  are 
figures  representing  the  ^four  largest 
rivers  in  the  world.  In  the  great  square 
of  St.  Peter's,  there  is  a  fountain  which 
is  continually  throwing  up  jets  of  water, 
and  which,  together  with  the  shade  of 
the  great  colonnades,  must  be  very 
agreeable  in  the  days  of  summer.  But 
the  fountain  which  I  liked  best  was  the 
fountain  of  Trevi.    Shall  I  try  and  de- 


scribe it  to  you  ?    Well,  imagine  a  great 
palace  front,  of  the  finest  marble,  filling 
the  entire  side  of  a  square.     Above  the 
four  colunms  are  four  maidens  sculp- 
tured in  marble.    Below,  in  the  central 
niche,  there  is  Neptune  with  his  pranc- 
ing horses,  and  his  tritons  blowing  their 
horns.      At  his  feet  the  water  comes 
rushing  out,  falling  over  a  huge  rock. 
This    is   the    central     waterfall.     All 
around  are  broken  rocks,  down  whoee 
mossy  sides  the  water  trickles ;  whilst 
curious  stone  monsters  are  pufl&ng  water 
through  their  nostrils  and  throwing  up 
spray  into  the  air. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  aboat 
this  fountain  was  the  gush  mid  force  of 
its  waters.  Whence  this  gush  and  force  ? 
That  led  me  to  think  of  its  spring,  far 
away  in  the  blue  hiUs  beyond  Rome. 
Its  spring  is  high  up  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  it  receives  the  dew  and  the 
rain  fresh  from  heaven.  Its  waters 
descend  from  a  great  height,  and  so 
they  come  pouring  ^Qong  in  the  aqxie- 
duct,  now  above  ground,  now  bdow 
ground,  till,  when  they  appear  in  the 
public  square,  they  seem  as  if  they 
would  carry  everything  before  them. 
The  freshness  of  the  fountain,  its  cool- 
ness, its  purity,  its  force,  are  all  ex- 
Elained  by  its  source  high  up  among  the 
ills.  And  so  it  is  with  the  fountains 
of  living  water.  They  are  pure,  and 
fresh,  and  strong,  just  because  their 
source  is  away  up  above  the  highest  hill, 
beyond  the  remotest  star — in  God  Htm- 
self  The  very  last  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  tells  us  about  this :  *  He 
showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  LamhJ^  Bat 
it  comes  from  a  higher  source,  I  tlunk, 
than  even  the  throne  of  G^d.  It  flows 
from  the  heart  of  God,  and  so  we  read : 
*  God  so .  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only-hegotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish^  but 
have  everlasting  life^  And  just  because 
it  flows  from  the  heart*  of  God  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  hearts  of  men,  springing 
up  to  everlasting  life. 

One  day  this  year  I  stood  on  the 
bridge  at  Geneva,  and  watched  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone  as  they  came  pour- 
ing forth  from  the  lake.  It  was  a 'very 
long  bridge,  with  a  great  many  arches, 
every  arch  deep  in  the  water.  The 
water  was  of  a  very  beautiful  greenish 
hue,  the  colour  of  the  lake  out  of  which 
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it  came,  and  that  again  the  colour  of 
the  glacier,  which,  melted  into  water, 
forms  the  lake.  But  the  thing  that 
struck  me  most  was  the  great  volume 
axid  rapidity  of  the  river.  *Here  is  a 
river,'  I  said  to  myself,  'full-breasted, 
deep,  and  sweeping  along  with  a  mighty 
current ;  and  it  Is  a  river  all  at  once/ 
I  went  back  at  night,  and  stood  once 
more  on  the  bridge.  I  spoke  to  the 
river,  to  tell  me  the  secret  of  its  fulness 
and  strength.  By  and  by  the  answer 
came,  and  it  was  this :  '  The  river  is 
deep  and  strong,  for  it  has  all  the 
water  of  the  lake — forty-six  miles  long 
and  eight  broad — pressing  behind  it' 
The  lake  is  fed  by  innumerable  springs, 
— ^Crom  Mont  Blanc  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Jura  on  the  other.  Because  of  its 
inexhaustible  fountain,  the  Rhone  to- 
day is  the  rapidus  Rhodanus  which  it 
was  when  Cs^sar  saw  it 

My  children,  there  is  a  river,  the 
streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of 
God.  It  is  a  great,  full-breasted  river. 
It  comes  with  pardon  and  peace.  It  is 
a  river  of  life,  eternal  life,  to  all  who 
taste  it  It  was  flowing  with  full  flood 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  it  is  flowing 
with  the  same  mighty  volume  to-day. 
And  wherefore  its  volume  and  strength  ? 
The  answer  is  here  :  It  springs  from  a 
deeper,  purer,  and  more  inexhaustible 
fountain  than  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It 
comes  from  the  love  of  God, — that  love 
into  which  all  the  springs  of  eternity 
have  been  flowing;  that  love  out  of 
which  all  the  streams  of  salvation  shall 
go  forth,  only  to  leave  it  full  and  over- 
flowing as  •  before.'  And  so  the  first 
lesson  of  the  fountain  is  this :  Salvation 
flows  from  the  love  of  God.  Seek  every- 
thing from  God's  love  in  Christ  Plead 
that  love  as  your  reason  for  expecting 
what  you  seek,  and  you  will  not  plead 
long  till  you  receive.  The  pardon  will 
come,  full  of  the  love  from  which  it 
comes.  The  joy  will  come,  telling  of 
the  heart  from  whose  gladness  it  is 
filled.  Your  peace  will  be  like  a  river, 
and  your  righteousness  as  waves  of  the 
sea. 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  tell  you  about 
the  fountain  of  Trevi  is  this :  After  the 
water  has  poured  over  the  rocks,  it- 
is  received  in  a  great  stone  basin. 
The  basin  is  of  marble,  and  fills  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  square.  It  is 
very  easily  got  at.  You  have  only  to 
go  up  a  step  or  two,  and  there,  almost 


rimming  the  lip  of  the  basin,  is  the  tiny 
lake  of  water.  It  has  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  stagnant  water.  The 
very  opposite  is  the  case.  From  the 
force  with  which  the  water  is  thrown 
into  the  little  lake,  small  eddies  are  con- 
tinually flowing  to  you  and  breaking  on 
the  edge  of  the  rim.  And  so  you  feel  as 
if  it  were  living  water.  It  is  a  busy  part 
of  Home  where  this  fountain  stands. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  people 
flocking  to  it.  People  [torn  the  country 
are  there  :  they  are  thirsty,  and  turn 
aside  to  quench  their  thirst.  Maidens 
from  the  city  are  there,  carrying  their 
pitchers,  and  bearing  them  away,  when 
filled,  on  their  heads.  The  cigar  dealer 
from  his  shop  stands  side  by  side  with 
an  English  lord.  The  fruit  woman  from 
her  stall  has  as  her  next  companion  a 
grandly-dressed  duchess.  Newspaper 
boys,  travellers,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  are  all  at  the  fountain,  and  they 
have  an  equal  right  to  it.    It  is  free  to 

ALL. 

So  is  it,  my  dear  children,  with  the 
living  fountains  of  water, — they  are  free 
to  aU.  The  invitation  runs  in  these 
words:  ^Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no 
money ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat.^  And  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  free- 
ness  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  the 
invitation  goes  on  to  say  that  they  are 
*  without  money  and  without  price.^  You 
do  not  need  to  try  and  buy  pardon. 
The  pardon  is  bought  Jesus  bought 
it  with  His  blood.  He  paid  the  price, 
and  so  to  you  and  me  it  is  without 
money  and  without  price.  The  pardon 
and  the  new  life  are  all  offered  to  us  as 
gifts.  We  have  only  to  receive  them. 
The  water  of  the  fountain  of  life  is  free 
to  all — to  rich  and  poor,  to  black  and 
white,  to  young  and  old.  Jesus  says 
still,  '  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the 
water  of  life  freely.'^  You  do  not  need  to 
be  rich  to  come  to  the  fountain.  You 
do  not  need  to  wait  till  you  become  old. 
You  do  not  need  to  stay,  till  you  have 
tried  to  become  good.  Ah,  no!  you 
have  only  to  come  just  as  you  are.  And 
just  as  you  are,  Jesus  will  give  you  the 
water  of  life. 

I  remember  a  musical  demonstration 
in  my  native  town,  the  admission  to 
which,  for  Sabbath  scholars,  was  two- 
pence. It  was  rather  a  vexation  to 
want  to  go,  and  not  have  the  twopence. 
Wombwell's  wild-beast  show  had  been  in 
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the  town  shoiily  before.  But  though 
you  bad  not  the  threepence  (half-price 
for  children),  there  was  a  good  deal  you 
could  get  for  nothing.  There  was  the 
music ;  and  then  there  were  the  pictures 
outside  of  lions,  and  tigers,  and  ele- 
phants, and  the  great  naphtha  lamps 
flaring  up,  to  show  them  off  as  well  as 
if  it  had  been  by  day.  But  there  was 
nothing  for  nothing  in  this  grand  musical 
treat  Outside  there  was  nothing  to 
see,  and  nothing  to  hear.  I  reipember 
standing  at  the  door.  My  Sabbath 
school  teacher  spied  me  in  the  crowd, 
signalled  me  out,  paid  the  threepence, 
put  the  ticket  into  my  hand,  which 
carried  me  in  all  the  same  as  if  I  had 
paid  it  myself.  I  remember  that  teacher 
with  gratitude.  I  remember  another 
teacher  with  gratitude  too.  He  was 
more  than  a  teacher, — He  was  a  Re- 
deemer. He  was  the  Redeemer  and  the 
Ransom  both  in  one.  He  gave  Himself 
for  me.  That  purchased  pardon,  it 
purchased  life,  it  purchased  heayen. 
These  blessings  are  all  free  to  me  when 
I  seek  them  through  Jesus.  Pardon  is 
free — ^free  to  all ;  heaven  is  free — free 
to  all  in  Christ  and  with  Christ 

The  next  thing  about  the  fountain  of 
Trevi  is  this,  that  its  water  is  the  best 
in  Rome.  It  is  very  wholesome  to  drink. 
The  people  come  for  it  from  far  and 
near.  Those  who  drink  it  are  satisfied  ; 
and  the  proof  of  their  satisfaction  is, 
that  they  come  back  to  it  again  and 
again  for  a  refreshing  draught  It  is 
this,  I  think,  which  has  originated  the 
legend  in  connection  with  it  Like 
every  other  legend,  it  is  not  literally 
true,  but  I  will  tell  it  to  you  all  the 
same.  The  legend  is,  that  whosoever 
bathes  his  face  in  the  fountain  of  Trevi, 
ere  leaving  Rome,  is  sure  to  come  back 
again  some  time  or  other.  We  had  read 
the  legend,  and  so  the  ladt  night  we 
were  in  Rome  we  sallied  forth  to  Trevi. 
We  saw  its  dark  waters  in  the  lamp- 
light We  bathed  our  faces,  and  came 
away.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
see  the  Capitol  in  gaslight,  and  away  we 
struck  in  that  direction.  We  had  not 
fi^one  far  till  we  had  hopelessly  wandered. 
There  we  were,  with  scarcely  enough 
Italian  to  ask  our  way  to  our  hotel.  And 
so  we  sat  down  till  the  first  empty  cab 
passed.  We  got  into  it,  gave  the  name 
of  our  hotel,  and  were  off  in  a  twinkling. 
But  the  curious  thing  was,  that  our  cab- 
man drove  straight  to  the  fount  of  Trevi 


Had  we  been  superstitious,  we  would 
have  said  the  legend  must  be  true.  Had 
we  really  believed  it,  we  would  have 
been  for  getting  out,  and  bathing  our 
faces  afresh  to  make  sure  of  coming 
back  again.  The  legend  is  only  a 
legend;  but  the  grain  of  truth  in  it  is 
this,  that  the  water  of  Trevi  is  so  satisfy- 
ing, that  every  one  who  tastes  it  once 
wishes  to  taste  it  again. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  living  f ountuns 
of  water.  There  is  apsalnoL  that  says, 
*'  O  taste  and  see  that  God  is  good.^  The 
great  difficulty  lies  in  the  first  taste. 
But  if  once  any  one  does  taste,  he  will 
be  so  satisfied  with  God's  goodness,  that 
he  will  be  anxious  to  taste  again  and 
again.  But  does  not  Jesus  say,  ^lam 
the  bread  of  life :  Tie  that  cometh  to  me 
shall  never  hunger;  and  he  that  helieveih 
on  me  shall  never  thirst^?  It  is  quite 
true  that  Jesus  says  that.  And  die 
explanation  is,  that  he  who  comes  to  the 
living  fountains  of  water,  will  never 
thirst  after  fountains  that  promiae  vrater 
but  never  give  it  He  will  never  t\nwt 
after  sinful  pleasures,  he  will  never 
thirst  after  worldly  delights.  That  is  true. 
But  this  is  also  true, — ^he  will  thirst 
after  God,  he  will  thirst  after  more  of 
the  salvation  that  is  in  Jesus'  Chnst ;  he 
will  be  back  to  the  fountain  again  and 
again,  to  receive  yet  more  of  the  water 
of  life. 

When  Dr.  Guthrie  was  on  his  death- 
bed, he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  ^  Sing 
me  a  bairns'  hynm.'.  And  they  sang  the 
children's  hymn,  and  he  sang  it  too. 
Why  do  you  think  he  liked  the  bairns' 
hymns  best?  Perhaps  the  explanatioo 
is,  that  he  wanted  to  come  to  the  foun- 
tain just  as  he  used  to  do  when  hevas 
a  boy  in  Brechin.  He  wanted  to  think 
of  heaven  as  he  thought  of  it  when  he 
used  to  sing,  ^  O  that  will  be  Joyful!^ 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  think  of  the  road 
to  it,  as  he  thought  of  it  when  he  first 
joined  in  *  Singing  glory,  glory,  gl^>ry.^ 

Ah,  yes,  my  children,  those  who  have 
been  already  to  Christ  wish  to  come 
again  and  again.  And  when  they  are 
on  their  dying  bed,  they  like  to  come 
to  Him  just  as  they  came  at  the  first 
And  so  one  of  the  hymns  I  find  most 

grecious,  even  for  Christ's  people,  at  the 
our  of  death  is  this: — 

*  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  nie, 
And  that  Thou  bid'et  me  come  to  Thee : 
0  Lamb  of  God,  I  c^me.' 
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If  you  have  been  to  the  fountain,  you 
ivill  be  anxious  to  come  again  and 
again.  Having  tadted  Christ's  love,  you 
i0vould  like  to  taste  it  more.  Having 
felt  His  peace,  you  "would  like  to  have 
it  more  abundantly.  Having  been  re- 
newed by  His  Spirit,  you  will  seek  the 
renewing  day  by  day. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  men- 
-tion  about  this  Roman  fountain.  You 
visit  it  day  by  day,  and  you  see  the  rush  of 
-the  water,  but  you  do  not  hear  it.  All 
around  there  is  so  much  noise  that  you 
cannot  hear  the  fountain .  Apple  sellers, 
cigar  vendors,  chestnut  roasters, — all  are 
plying  their  trade  in  the  open  air.  News- 
paper boys  are  crying  their  wares,  chil- 
dren are  playing,  carriages  are  going 
and  coming.  But  you  visit  the  foun- 
tain at  night.  All  these  voices  are 
bushed.  The  squ^ure  is  silent  with  the 
silence  of  the  night.  And  now  you 
hear  the  voice  of  the  fountain.  You 
can  listen  to  the  ripple  of  the  water. 
And  if  you  cannot  speak  to  it,  it  seems 
to  speak  to  you. 

Here,  too,  I  find  a  parable  of  the 
living  fountains.  There  are  some  who 
come  to  the  fountain  of  the  water  of 
life.  But  they  are  in  the  time  of  youth. 
It  is  the  day  of  health.  It  is  the  high 
noon  of  prosperity.  And  the  world  is 
very  busy,  calling  them  now  to  pleasure, 
now  to  adventures,  now  to  gain,  now  to 
glory.  And  the  world's  voices  are  so 
many,  that  they  do  not  hear  the  voice 
of  the  fountain  calling  them  to  eternal 
life.  They  come  again  to  the  fountain ; 
— and  now  it  is  night,  the  night  of 
adversity,  the  night  of  trouble,  the 
Dight  of  bereavement.  The  voices  of 
the  world  are  all  silenced,  and  in  the 
silence  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  foun- 
tain. 

Sometimes  in  a  house  there  is  a  dead 
baby,  and  within  the  drawn  blinds, 
near  the  table  where  the  body  lies,  the 
mother  is  sitting  in  her  grief.  She  is 
turning  over  her  Bible;  at  last  she 
comes  to  the  passage :  *  Suffer  little  cMl- 
dren  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not:  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^ 
It's  night  with,  her  —  the  night  of 
bereavement;  but  she  hears  the  voice 
of  tiie  fountain.  She  has  been  long 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  Jesus,  but  she  listens 
to  it  now.  Sometimes  in  a  house  the 
daughter  lies  ill.  She  has  been  living 
in  a  whirl  of  pleasure,  forgetting  God, 
neglecting   her  salvation.      It's    night 


with  her  now — ^the  night  of  trouble. 
The  minister  comes  to  her,  and  tells  her 
how  she  must  live  for  eternity,  and  give 
herself  to  God  in  Christ  Her  thought- 
less companions  can  do  her  no  good. 
The  gossip  about  the  last  ball  and  the 
next  marriage  are  now  distasteful. 
She  turns  to  Him  who  says,  *  Come  unto 
me,  and  J  will  give  you  rest,^  How  sweet 
that  voice  is  now  1  It  had  been  speak- 
ing to  her  before,  but  she  never  heard 
it.  She  hears  it  now.  Sometimes  in  a 
house  father  and  mother  are  both  taken 
away  by  death.  It's  night  with  the 
poor  children — ^they  are  orphans  in  the 
world.  But  they  remember  the  promise 
quoted  to  them  on  the  funeral  day: 
*  When  father  and  mother  forsake^  I  the 
Lord  will  take  thee  up.''  They  hear  God's 
voice.  They  had  never  heard  it  before. 
And  they  pray  God  to  be  their  Father, 
and  to  make  liiem  His  own  children. 

Perhaps  it's  night  with  some  of  my 
readers.  Oh  that  you  may  hear  Christ 
speaking  to  you!  Oh  that  He  may  give 
you  of  the  water  of  life!  When  the 
world's  voices  are  all  hushed,  may  you 
hear  the  voice  of  the  fountain.  May 
you  be  drawn  to  Him  with  whom  is  the 
fountain  of  life. 

I  have  just  time  to  tell  you  one  other 
thing  about  this  Roman  fountain.  I 
told  you  about  the  four  maidens  sculp- 
tured in  marble.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  maiden's  face  very  often  look- 
ing out  on  you  from  the  bas-reliefs.  I 
must  tell  you  something  about  this 
maiden.  When  Agrippa  was  emperor 
at  Home,  his  soldiers  were  away  out 
among  the  hills  looking  for  a  spring  of 
water.  They  saw  a  shepherd  girl,  and 
told  her  what  they  were  looHng  for. 
On  this,  she  took  them  to  a  spring  near 
her  father's  door.  It  was  a  large  spring, 
— the  water  was  splendid, — the  soldiers 
were  delighted.  They  got  it  led  away 
into  Rome  by  means  of  an  aqueduct. 
In  memory  of  the  shepherd  girl,  her 
face  was  sculptured  all  over  the  foun- 
tain ;  and  so  it  was  called  sometimes 
the  Maiden's  Fount,  and  sometimes  the 
Fountain  of  Trevi.  What  a  blessing 
that  fountain  has  been  for  near  2000 
years !  But  for  the  blessing  Rome  was 
and  is  indebted  to  a  little  girl.  She  did 
not  make  the  spring,  but  she  led  to  the 
spring  God  had  made. 

And  so  is  it,  dear  children,  with  the 
living  fountains.  A  little  girl  who  has 
come  to  the  fountain  herself,  may  lead 
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Others.  I  read  an  American  story 
about  a  little  girl.  She  was  riding  in  a 
tramway  car  in  New  York.  A  gentle- 
man sat  near  her.  He  was  attracted  by 
the  little  sunny  face  that  looked  out  on 
him  from  amid  the  golden  ringlets  that 
fell  on  neck  and  shoulders.  A  tiny 
cloudlet  passed  over  the  sweet  counte- 
nance. He  saw  that  his  love  was  not 
met  by  love.  By  and  by,  as  the  car 
stopped,  and  the  girl  was  passing  out, 
she  looked  up  and  asked  him,  ^  Does  ^ou 
love  GodV  In  a  moment  the  questioner 
was  gone,  the  car  moved  away,  but  the 

Suestion  remained, — ^Does  'ou  love 
rod?'  It  haunted  him  by  day,  it  lay 
down  with  him  at  night,  it  woke  up 
with  him  in  the  morning.  He  could 
not  say  yes.  He  knew  he  could  not  be 
happy  so  long  as  he  did  not  love  God. 
And  so  he   began  to  seek  God.     He 


sought  Him  in  prayer.  He  sought  Him 
in  Christ.  By  and  by,  when  Clmst  said 
to  him,  'Lovest  thou  me?'  he  could 
answer,  *  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.' 
He  came  to  the  fountain,  but  it  was  a 
little  girl  that  led  him. 

Even  a  little  girl  can  do  something 
to  lead  people  to  Christ.  She  can  do 
something  by  her  prayers,  something  hj 
her  books,  something  by  her  conversa- 
tion, something  by  her  love,  something 
by  her  winning  ways.  I  hope  my 
reader  is  doing  something  for  Christ. 
B  ut  remember  the  secret.  The  secret  is, 
the  difference  between  *  Go '  and  '  Come.' 
If  you  are  yourself  away  from  Christ, 
you  can't  say  Come :  you  can  only  say 
Go.  But  *  Go '  will  not  bring  anybody ; 
*  Come'  will.  Make  sure  you  have  cooie 
yourselves  to  Christ,  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  say  ^  Come'  to  others. 


*THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH.' 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — A  letter  appears  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine^  with  a  table  ap- 
pended to  it  of  those  who  are  called 
'Fathers  of  the  Church,'  the  writer  of 
which  lays  claim  to  great  accuracy. 
He  at  the  same  time  declares  a  former 
list  by  another  correspondent  to  have 


been  hoth  imperfect  and  misleading.  I 
obsei've,  however,  that  at  least  in  one  par- 
ticular he  has  committed  an  error  him- 
self. He  ranks  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Peddie  as  on  the  Antiburgher  side  of  the 
Secession  Church.  He  belonged  to  the 
Burgher. — I  am,  etc.,  X. 


^ntdlxgma.—Wimitiii  "^xzBh^itxmn  Cj^urtj^^ 


PBESBTTBRIAL  PBOCEEDINOS. 

Annandale. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Annan  on  the  23d  October  last — The  Rev. 
Archibald  Smith,  moderator.  Mr.  Wm. 
Dickie,  student,  delivered  a  sermon,  as 
prescribed,  on  Luke  ix.  10:  *The  Son  of 
man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.*  This  exercise  was  unani- 
mously and  cordially  sustained,  and  the 
student  certified  to  the  Hall  for  the  en- 
suing session.  Messrs.  Carruthers  and 
Hutton  reported  that  they  had  fulfilled 
the  presbytery's  appointment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  Wamphray  congregation.  Mr. 
Hutton  further  reported  that  he  had  pre- 
sided at  a  congregational  meeting,  held 
at  the  close  of  public  worship  on  the  Fast 
Day,  and  that  a  strong  desire  had  been 
expressed  that  ordinances  should  be  con- 


tinued as  heretofore.  After  reasoning, 
the  presbytery  agreed  to  meet  the  views 
of  Wamphray  congregation,  and  appointed 
the  clerk  to  take  charge  of  the  pulpit 
supply  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Dickie's 
leaving  until  the  end  of  December.  Mr. 
Common  proposed  that  the  congregations 
within  the  l>ounds  be  recommended  to 
hold  a  thanksgiving  service  for  the  har- 
vest at  such  time  as  may  be  found  most 
agreeable.  This  proposal  having  been 
seconded,  was  unanimously  and  cordially 
agreed  to.  Mr.  Ronald,  convener  of  the 
presbytery's  committee  on  missions,  made 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  said  committee, 
containing  a  vidimiu  of  returns  received 
from  the  different  congregations  in  the 
presbytery  as  to  their  modes  of.  collecting 
missionary  subscriptions.  The  presbytery 
having  heard  this  statement,  agreed  to 
thank  the  committee,  and  especially  the 
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conyener,  for  the  excellent  report.  After 
conTersation,  it  was  agreed  to  adjonm  the 
conference  until  next  meeting,  when  it 
shall  be  taken  up  as  the  first  business,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Hutton  to  introduce  the 
subject  by  a  short  paper  on  '  How  best  to 
Promote  the  Missionary  Spirit  in  our  Con- 
gregations.' Next  meeting  is  to  be  held 
at  Annan,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  third 
Sabbath  of  December,  at  11.45  a.m. 

ArbtocUh, — This  presbytery  met  at  Car- 
noustie on  the  2d  October— the  Key.  Alex. 
Campbell,  moderator.  Report  of  a  modera- 
tion in  the  congregation  of  John  Street, 
Montrose,  on  the  12th  September,  was 
giyen  in  by  Mr.  Campbell,  from  which  it .' 
appeared  that  the  call  had  come  out  una- 
nimously for  Mr.  James  Woodside  Hay, 
preacher.  The  call  was  found  to  haye 
been  signed  by  286  members,  out  of  a  total 
of  300,  and  also  by  38  adherents.  Com- 
missioners having  been  heard,  and  the 
petition  of  the  congregation  haying  been 
read,  it  was  agreed  to  sustain  and  concur 
in  the  call.  At  this  stage  a  letter  was 
handed  in  to  the  clerk  from  Mr.  Hay, 
intimating  that  he  accepted  the  call ;  on 
which  the  presbytery  proceeded  to  appoint 
him  the  usual  trial  exercises,  to  be  giyen 


people  to  this  subject  on  an  early  Sabbath 
in  December.  Also  instrncted  the  com- 
mittee to  correspond  with  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, with  the  yiew  of  securing  the  yisit 
of  one  or  more  of  the  missionaries  .of  the 
Church  to  the  congregations  of  the  pres- 
bytery. And  further,  it  was  agreed  to 
hold  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions at  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  at  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon.  Next  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Brechin,  on 
Tuesday  the  15th  January. 

Berwkh. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
13th  of  November — the  Rey.  A,  B.  Robert- 
son, moderator.  The  Rey.  John  Orr,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Ber- 
wick, being  present,  was  inyited  to  corre- 
spond. An  extract  was  read  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee, 
expressing  their  satisfaction  with  the  care- 
ful and  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
deputation  from  the  Presbytery  of  Berwick 
had  fulfilled  their  commission  in  yisiting 
the  congregations  of  Whitby  and  Middles- 
borough.  The  Rey.  James  Harrower,  of 
Eyemouth,  applied  for  supply  of  his  pulpit 
for  two  months,  as  be  is  laid  aside  for  a 
time,  by  medical  advice,  from  dimness  of 
ylsion.    The  supply  was  granted.    Reports 


in  at  next  meeting.    The  Committee  on     were  receiyed  from  yarious  congregations, 


Sabbath  Schools,  gaye  in  their  report, 
which,  after  some  conyersation  on  the 
subject,  was  approyed,  and  two  of  the 
suggestions  made  were  adopted,  yia.  to 
recommend  the  use  of  a  Sabbath  school 
register  in  all  the  congregations,  and  that 
each  meeting  of  the  school  in  ordinary 
course  be  opened  by  a  member  of  session, 
as  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
objects  A  report  was  also  given  in  by 
Mr.  Campbell  anent  the  Augmentation 
Fand,  which,  after  some  discussion,  was 
adopted ;  and  the  committee  were 
authorized,  at  their  request,  to  issue  a 
circular  inyiting  all  the  congregations- to 
contribute  liberally  to  this  fund.  After  the 
transaction  of  some  other  rontine  business, 
the  presbytery  agreed  to  hold  their  next 
meeting  at  Arbroath  on  the  23d  October. 
— ^This  presbytery  met  at  Montrose  on  the 
13th  November,  for  the  purpose  t)f  ordain- 
ing Mr.  James  Woodside  Hay  to  the  ofiSce 
of  the  holy  ministry  and  the  pastoral 
inspection  of  the  congregation  of  John 
Street.  Mr.  Goold  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Landreth  ordained  and  addressed 
the  minister,  and  Mr.  Angus  gaye  the  ad- 
dress to  the  people.  A  report  was  given  in  by 
a  committee  as  to  the  means  which  should 
be  adopted  for  stimulating  the  zeal  and 
calling  forth  the  liberality  of  the  congre- 
gations on  behalf  of  the  missions  of  the 
Church.  After  some  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  to  recommend  that  each  minister 
should  call  the  special  attention  of  bis 


to  the  efiect  that  the  collection  for  the 
Synod  Fund  had  been  m&de,  and  to  the 
amount  required.  A  circular  from  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  was  read,  pro- 
posing exchange  of  pulpits  for  pleading 
the  cause  of  missions  in  the  congregations. 
The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
presbyterial  Committee  on  Missions  was 
appointed  to  make  the  required  arrange- 
ments.^ The  Rey.  John  Stark  was  nomi- 
nated as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
presbytery  in  the  Mission  Board  for  four 
years.  Next  meeting  was  fixed  for  the 
8th  of  January  1<878. 

Btichan^ — This  presbytery  met  at  New 
Maud  on  16th  October — Rey.  John  Pater- 
son,  moderator.  Called  for  report  of  the 
moderation  in  a  call  at  Stuartfield,  when 
Mr.  Paterson  stated  that,  according  to  the 
presbytery's  appointment,  be  had  presided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  eongregation  there  on 
23d  September,  and  that  a  most  unani- 
mous call  had  been  giyen  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Glen,  preacher.  Was  laid  on  the  table 
said  call,  signed  by  143  members  and  44 
ordinary  hearers.  Approyed  of  the  mode- 
rator's conduct,  heard  the  commissioners 
from  the  congregation,  and  cordially  sus- 
tained the  call  as  a  regular  gospel  call. 
Took  into  consideration  the  Synod's  Remit 
on  Presbyterial  Visitation  of  Congrega- 
tions, to  promote  the  Principles  of  the 
Church  and  Vital  Godliness,  and,  after 
deliberation,  appointed  the  Rey.  Messrs. 
Balfour  and  Paterson  deputies  to  yisit 
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therarions  congregfttions  in  the  presby- 
tery, and  cany  ont  the  important  ends  of 
the  Synod  in  this  matter. 

Dumfries.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Castle-Douglas  on  6th  November — the 
Ber.  John  Clark,  moderator.  Mr.  Robert 
8.  Wilson  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place, 
Messrs.  Kidd,  Clark,  and  Maodonald, 
Locbmaben,  officiating.  Neit  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  December. 

Dundee. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  2dd  October — ^the  Ber.  Robert 
Lanrie,  moderator.  The  Rey.  John  A. 
Murray,  Kirriemuir,  was  chosen  mode- 
rator for  the  next  six  months.  The  Mission 
Committee  of  the  presbytery  reported  that 
they  recommend  an  exchange  of  pulpits 
to  take  place  among  the  members  of  pres- 
bytery, and  that  sermons  be  preached  on 
the  subject  of  Missions ;  also,  that  a  con- 
ference be  held  by  the  presbytery  on  the 
same  subject,  and  a  public  meeting  in  the 
evening.  The  report  was  adopted  by  the 
presbytery,  and  the  conference  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  3d  Sabbath  of  January.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  whether  tbe 
meetings  of  presbytery  may  be  reduced 
in  nnmber,  reported  that  they  recommend 
that  instead  of  monthly,  the  meetings  be 
held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  and 
third  Sabbaths  of  each  alternate  month, 
except  May  and  August.  After  considera- 
tion, it  was  carried  by  a  majority  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
An  extract  minute  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Melpose  was  read,  stating  that  the  Rev. 
James  Orr,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Hawick,  declined 
the  call  of  Tay  Square  congregation, 
Dundee,  and  that  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  set  aside  the  call.  The  presbytery 
agreed  to  certify  to  the  Hall  the  following 
students : — Messrs  M.  Bruce  Meikleham, 
James  V.  Johnstone,  John  K.  Bruce,  and 
David  W.  Lawson.  Bead  report  of  Mr. 
Meikleham,  missionary,  Newtyle,  stating 
that  the  attendance  at  the  various  services 
has  been  encouraging,  and  that  the  con- 
gregation are  hearty  in  their  desire  for  the 
maintenance  of  ordinances  in  connection 
with  our  Church.  It  was  agreed  to  appoint 
Messrs.  Dunlop,  Graham,  and  Drummond 
a  committee  to  look  out  for  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Meikleham— Mr.  Graham,  convener. 

Edinburgh. — A  meeting  of  this  presby- 
tery was  held  on  Tuesday,  6th  November 
— Mr.  James  M.  Kinloch,  moderator. 
Returns  from  sessions  interested  in  the 
matter,  showed  that  there  were  no  objec- 
tions to  the  formation  of  a  new  charge  in 
Dalkeith  Bead,  and  services  were  sanc- 
tioned accordingly.  The  application  of 
the  Rev.  D.  Cook  for  admission  to  the 


Church  was  transmitted  to  the  Synod,  with 
the  presbyteiy's  recommendation,  on  the 
report  given  in  by  the  committee  on  the 
case.  A  report  from  the  Chnrch  Ezteor 
sion  Committee,  suggesting  that  a  station 
be  commenced  between  Pilrig  Street  and 
Easter  Road,  with  a  view  to  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  chnrch  there,  was  received,  and 
intimation  ordered  to  be  sent  to  neigh- 
bouring sessions.  A  circular  in  regard  to 
Sunday  school  accommodation  was  nat 
to  the  Sunday  School  Committee.  A 
moderation  in  a  call  to  Infirmary  Street 
congregation  for  a  colleague  to  Dr.  Bmee 
was  granted.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  a 
.  conference  on  missions  on  the  evening  of 
Monday  the  17th  Dec.,  in  Queen  Street 
Hall,  at  seven  o'clock,  to  which  missionary 
collectors  and  others  were  to  be  invited. 

Glasgow.  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  13th  November — ^Rev.  Dr.  Blaclc, 
moderator.  After  some  discussion,  it  was 
agreed,  on  the  motion  of  M>.  Bnchanao, 
to  proceed  in  connection  with  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's case  in  private,  to  consider  tbe 
mode  of  procedure.  As  the  resnit  of  a 
lengthened  conversation,  it  was  tuned, 
after  hearing  a  statement  from  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, which  encouraged  them  atiU  to 
seek  a  personal  conference  with  him,  tore- 
appoint  Drs.  Edwards,  Black,  and  Leekie 
as  a  committee  to  meet  with  him  and  re- 
port— ^Dr.  Leekie,  convener.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  during  the  month  the  Rev. 
Robert  Niven,  Marj^hill,  had  died,  in  the 
7Sd  year  of  his  age  and  the  41st  of  his 
ministry.  The  Rev.  James  Rennie,  at 
present  in  Switzerland  on  sick  leare,  wrote 
that,  having  been  appointed  to  a  situation 
there,  he  would  himself  defray  the  expense 
of  the  St.  Vincent  Street  Chnrch  pulpit 
supply.  It  was  agreed,  however,  to  con- 
tinue the  present  arrangement,  by  which 
the  presbvtery  supply  the  pulpit  for  at 
least  another  month.  The  clerk  intimaied 
that  eleven  sessions  having  reponei 
against  any  change  with  regard  to  Fast 
Days,  and  seven  in  favour  of  a  change, 
no  action  would  be  taken  in  the  matter. 
On  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Clark  intimated  that  recent 
congregational  statistiiss  rerealed  a  cheer- 
ing amount  of  missionary  activity.  The 
committee  expressed  gratification  at  the 
extensive  adoption  of  the  *•  monthly  system 
of  collection,'  and  urged  that  it  should  be 
generally  followed.  It  was  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendation.  The  preaching 
station  at  Rockvilla  was  formally  recog- 
nised as  a  place  of  worship. 

HamiUotk — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the 
session-house  of  Hallside  Church,  on  the 
6th  November — the  Rev.  Mr.  AndersoD, 
moderator.  It  was  reported  that  the  edict 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  R.  J.  R.  Cowan, 
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preacher  of  the  gospel,  to  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  this  church,  had  heen  duly 
served ;  and  the  presbytery  finding  that  no 
one  appeared  to  object,  proceeded  to  the 
churcli.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Baird  preached 
from  Neh.  iv.  6 :  '  The  people  had  a  mind 
to  work.'  The  clerk  narrated  the  steps  of 
procedure  regarding  the  call  to  Mr.  Cowan, 
and  put  to  him  the  questions  of  the  for- 
mula. The  moderator  offered  up  the 
ordination  prayer,  after  which  the  presby- 
tery gave  Mr.  Cowan  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  The  moderator  then  charged 
the  minister,  and  Mr.  Donaldson  ad- 
dressed the  people.  At  the  close  of  wor- 
ship, the  presbytery  returned  to  the  ses- 
sion-house, when  Mr.  Cowan's  name  was 
added  to  the  roll,  and  he  took  his  seat  as 
a  member,  of  presbytery,  A  hearty  wel- 
come was  given  to  Mr.  Cowan  by  the  con- 
gregation as  they  retired. 

KUmamock. — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  12th  November  —  Rev.  Alexander 
M'Donald,  moderator.  Mr.  Gray  re- 
ported that  the  congregation  of  King 
Street,  Kilmarnock,  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  present  a  caH  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Whitelaw,  Cathedral  Street, 
Glasgow.  The  call,  subscribed  by  593 
members,  with  a  paper  of  concurrence 
subscribed  by  190  ordinary  hearers,  was 
cordially  sustained.  Took  up  call,  from 
Roxburgh  Street,  Greenock,  to  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Muirkirk.  Mr.  Duncan  intimated 
his  acceptance  of  the  call,  and  the  pas- 
toral relation  between  him  and  the  con- 
gregation of  Muirkirk  was  dissolved,  with 
a  view  to  his  induction  in  Greenock. 
Agreed  to  secure  a  supply  of  preachers  to 
Muirkirk.  Appointed  Rev.  Alexander 
M'Donald  moderator  of  session  during  the 
vacancy.  Agreed  to  recommend  the  ap- 
plication of  Rev.  James  M'Fadzen,  late 
minister  of  Patna,  to  be  received  as  an 
annuitant  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Minis- 
ters' Fund.  Recommended  the  Theological 
Committee  to  admit  Mr.  W.  H.  Wright 
as  a  student  of  the  third  year  at  the  Hall. 
Oa  the  suggestion  of  their  committee,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  hold  a  private  con- 
ference on  missions  at  the  next  meeting 
in  December,  beginning  at  12  and  ending 
at  2  o'clock.  Remitted  circular  from  con- 
vener of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Sab- 
bath Schools  to  the  Committee  on  Missions 
and  Statistics,  with  instructions  to  take 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Synod.  Appointed  next 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  December. 

Melrose. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Gala- 
shiels on  Thursday,  1 5th  November.  A 
moderation  was  granted,  to  the  West 
Church,  Selkirk,  to  take  place  on  the  26th 
inst.,  Mr.  Stevenson    to   preside.     The 


stipend  offered  is  £300,  with  a  manse. 
The  presbytery  ordained  Mr.  Walter 
Brown,  M.A.,  preacher,  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  newly-formed  South  Church,  Gala- 
shiels. Mr.  Young,  Newtown,  preached, 
and  Mr.  Muir,  Hawick,  presided  and  de- 
livered the  addresses.  The  church,  the 
old  Free  Church,  was  well  filled.  A  com- 
pany of  eighty-five  dined  in  the  afternoon 
— Mr.  Pollock,  Galashiels,  in  the  chair; 
and  in  the  evening  a  crowded  soiree  was 
held  in  the  large  Volunteer  Hall — ^Mr. 
Lawson,  interim  moderator  of  session,  in 
the  chair.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  young  minister,  Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Young  from  Glasgow,  Dr.  Scott,  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Orr,  Hawick,  Mr.  M*Cal- 
lum,  preacher,  and  Messrs.  Spence  and 
Smith  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  town.  A 
pulpit  Bible  was  presented  by  the  young 
men,  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns  by  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation,  to  Mr.  Brown ; 
and  a  grateful  acknowledgment  made  to 
Mr.  Lawson  for  his  valuable  services  as 
moderator.  Messrs.  Simpson  (Stockbridge), 
Brown  (Newcastle),  Forbes  (Edinburgh), 
Jarvie  (Kelso),  and  other  ministers  from  a 
distance  were  present. 

Perth. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  12th 
June.  On  application  from  Pitrodie,  Mr. 
Scotland  was  appointed  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  an  addition  of  three 
members  made  to  the  session  there.  The 
presbytery  also,  on  the  request  of  the  con- 
gregation, sanctioned  the  continuance  of 
Mr.  Collins  in  Pitrodie  for  another  year. 
Mr.  Scotland  nominated  Mr.  Collins  as  a 
candidate  for  admission  into  the  Hall,  and 
his  University  certificates  were  presented. 
The  Hall  certificates  of  Messrs.  Keir, 
Salmon,  and  Mackenzie  were  received,  and 
subjects  of  discourse  before  the  presbytery 
were  assigned  them.  Mr.  Lyon  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  clerk  was  authorized  to  take 
the  same  course  as  was  taken  last  year,  to 
intimate  that  the  Honey  bursaries  are 
vacant. — ^This  presbytery  met  again  on  the 
24th  July.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  intimating  the  state  of  his 
health  to  be  such  that,  in  accordance  with 
medical  advice,  he  is  obliged  to  seek  entire 
relief  from  ministerial  work ;  and  request- 
ing the  presbytery  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  making  Balbeggie  a  collegiate 
charge.  Commissioners  from  the  congre- 
gation were  present,  who  concurred  with 
Mr.  Pettigrew  in  his  request,  and  desired 
the  pulpit  to  be  supplied  with  probationers 
on  and  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  August. 
Much  sympathy  with  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  his 
affliction  was  expressed,  and  hope  that 
relief  from  official  work  would  prove 
beneficial  to  his  health.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  Mr.  McNeil  was  appointed 
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to  intimate  this  to  the  congregation  of 
Balbeggie,  and  to  be  interim  moderator  of 
session.  Conveners  for  the  several  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  presbytery  were 
appointed. — This  presbytery  met  again  on 
the  nth  September.  Received  transfer- 
ence of  Mr.  George  Smart,  student  of 
divinity  of  the  second  year,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Annandale  to  this  presby- 
tery. Bead  letters  from  Mr.  Thomas  Keir, 
Scone,  and  Mr.  William  Robertson,  Aber- 
nethy,  offering  themselves  as  candidates 
for  Honey  barsaries.  They  were  certified 
by  their  respective  ministers,  and  were 
received  as  candidates;  and  the  clerk 
was  instrncted  to  make  intimation  of  this 
to  the  convener  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Wardrop  gave  notice  of 
motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  rules  according  to  which  the 
presbytery  allocates  the  Honey  bursaries. 
Mr.  David  Keir  delivered  a  sermon  on 
John  xii.  21,  last  clause;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Mackenzie  a  lecture  on  John  vi.  26-29  ; 
which  discourses  were  criticised  and  sus- 
tained, and  Messrs.  Keir  and  Mackenzie 
were  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  on 
the  6th  November. — This  presbytery  met 
again  on  the  6th  November.  Received 
memorial  from  the  congregation  of  Bal- 
beggie, stating  the  number  of  members 
and  the  stipend  they  are  prepared  to  offer 
to  a  junior  pastor,  and  requesting  the 
presbytery's  approval  and  recommenda- 
tion for  requisite  supplement.  The  re- 
quest was  granted.  Read  circulars  anent 
Foreign  Missions  and  Sabbath  Schools, 
and  made  what  appeared  to  be  the  best 
arrangements  for  attaining  the  objects 
aimed  at.  Read  circular  of  convener  of 
the  Theological  Committee,  enclosing  re- 
sults of  the  examination  of  students  for 
the  present  year,  and  examination  papers. 
Read  letter  from  clerk  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  intimating  the  result  of  the 
competition  of  candidates  for  Honey  bur- 
saries ;  and  appointed  Mr.  William  Robert- 
son, Abemethy,  a  Honey  bursar.  Agreed 
to  nominate  at  next  meeting  a  minister  to 
serve  in  the  Mission  Board,  in  terms  of 
letter  from  Home  Secretary.  Adopted 
the  motion  of  which  Mr.  Wardrop  had 
given  notice,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  presbytery's 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  the 
Honey  bursaries.  Next  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  18th  December. 

Stirling, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
7th  of  August— Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson, 
moderator  pro  tern.  Received  certificates 
of  attendance  at  the  Hall  of  Messrs.  G. 
Arnold  and  R,  Shaw.  Mr,  Charles  Chris- 
tie, Dunblane,  was  nominated  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Hall  in  November.    Mr.  A. 


Shaw  gave  a  discourse  on  Luke  It.  16-21. 
— Met  again  on  2d  October— Hct.  W. 
Scott,  M.A.,  moderator.  Dr.  MacGill's 
circular  on  Foreign  Missions  was  read, 
and  a  missionary  committee  appoioted, 
with  Mr.  Gowanlock  convener.  Agreed 
to  hold  a  conference  on  evangelistic  work 
on  the  4th  December,  at  12.30.  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  student  of  the  fourth  year, 
appeared,  and  desired  to  be  certified  to 
the  Hall.  Mr.  George  Arnold  was  taken 
on  trials  for  licence,  and  gave  a  lectue 
on  Psalm  xxxvi.  5-7.  —  Met  again  o& 
the  6th  November— Rev.  W.  Hnie,  mo- 
derator pro  tern.  The  clerk  stated  thai 
he  had  received  extract  minutes  of  Kirk- 
caldy Presbytery,  intimating  a  call  from 
Bethelfield,  Kirkcaldy,  to  the  Ber.A.F. 
Forrest,  Rrskine  Church,  Stirling.  AO 
the  documents  connected  with  the  call 
were  placed  on  the  table ;  and  the  usjul 
preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  com- 
missioners from  Erskine  Church  appeared 
with  answers  to  the  reasons  of  transJatioA. 
The  reasons  and  answers  were  read;  and 
Mr.  Forrest  having  had  the  call  pat  into 
his  hands,  announced  his  decision,  respect- 
fully declining  the  call.  The  call  «u 
accordingly  set  aside,  and  the  decision 
declared  by  the  moderator  to  the  com- 
missioners from  Erskine  Church  and  to 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Thomson,  commissioner 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy.  Agreed 
to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Mango  Lauder, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  to  the  presbytery's  Com- 
mittee on  Augmentation.  Mr.  George 
Arnold  gave  part  of  his  trial  discourses. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  on  4th  December. 

CALLS. 

Sunderland  {Smyrna  English  Prt^f 
terian  C%ttrcA).— Mr.  Hugh  Glen,  preacher, 
Glasgow,  called  to  be  colleague  to  Bev. 
John  Parker,  October  29th. 

Alexandria.— Bay,  John  Alison,  Capar, 
called  October  29  th. 

Edinburgh  (Infirmary  Str€et),'-UT.^ 
P.  Watt,  A.M.,  called  as  colleagae  to  Dr. 
Bruce,  November  21st. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Castle-Douglas,— Ur.  R.  S.  WUsoo, 
preacher,  ordained  November  6th. 

ffaaside,—MT.  R  J.  R.  Cowan,  or- 
dained November  6th. 

Galashiels  (South),— Mr.  Walter  Brown, 
A.M.,  preacher,  ordained  November  13tn. 

Montrose  (John  Street). —  ^r,  James 
Woodside  Hay,  preacher,  Glasgow,  or- 
dained November  14th. 

INDUCTIONS.  . 

Glasgow  (Mordaunt  Street).— ^^-^^^^ 
Hall,  Old  Meldrum,  inducted  Noiember 
1st. 
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Owan  {Oreenjield). — Rev.  James  Hous- 
ton, Carluke,  inducted  November  14th. 

WHITBY. 

A  rery  interesting  meeting;  was  held  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Cliff  Street,  here, 
on  the  14th  ult.,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson 
was  presented  with  substantial  tokens  of 
the  appreciation  of  his  labours,  especially 
amongst  the  young.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Robertson  observed  that 
recent  and  prospective  legislation  tended 
more  and  more,  to  throw  the  work  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  young  on  the 
Church,  and  he  was  gratifiea  to  find  that 
his  labours  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
directions  had  met  with  so  cordial  ap- 
proval. 

WICK— L1.TINO  OF  THE  FOUND  \TION-8TOKB 
OF  A  NEW  CHURCH. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  church  was 
laid  on  Tuesday,  the  11  th  of  September, 
by  David  Corsar,  Esq.,  of  Arbroath,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  gathering,  including 
leading  members  of  all  the  denominations 
in  the  town.  An  able  and  appropriate 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by 
the  Rev.  George  Robson,  M.A.,  of  Inver- 
ness. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Mackenzie,  minister  of 
the  church,  read  a  short  history  of  the 
congregation,  a  copy  of  which,  together 
with  local  newspapers,  current  coins  of  the 
realm,  etc.,  enclosed  in  a  glass  jar,  was 
deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  foundation- 
stone. 

Bailie  Malcolm,  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation, presented  Mr.  Corsar  with   a 
'  handsome  silver  trowel. 

Mr.  Corsar,  having  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  stone,  pointed  out  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  concluded  an 
exceedingly  eloquent  speech  by  congra- 
tulating the  congregation  and  their  pastor 
on  the  auspicious  occasion  on  which  they 
were  met. 

In  the  evening,  a  very  successful  soiree 
was  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  which 
was  crowded  in  every  part.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie occupied  the  chair;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  interesting  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Robson, 
Inverness;  Kirkwood,  Stromness;  Lee 
(J.  C),  Lybster;  Renny,  Harper,  and 
Leith,  Wick ;  J.  D.  Robertson,  student ; 
and  D.  Corsar,  Esq.,  Arbroath. 

The  church,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture  of  a  late  period,  with  geo- 
metrical tracery  in  the  windows,  will  be 
seated  for  700  persons,  including  about 
100  in  end  gallery,  and  will  be  fitted  up 
with  all  the  ihodem  improvements  as 
regards  lighting,   warming,  and  ventila- 


tion. In  connection  with  the  church,  there 
will  be  a  large  hall  for  Sunday  school  and 
other  congregational  purposes;  also  library, 
anteroom,  vestry,  etc. 

The  buildings  are  being  erected  from 
designs  by  Wm.  Mackintosh,  architect, 
Inverness,  and  will  cost  about  X4000  ster- 
ling, of  which  the  sum  of  £2400  has  already 
been  secured.  The  congregation,  which 
originated  in  the  year  1760,  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  counties  of  Sutherland  and 
Caithness, — the  nearest  being  Tain,  a  dis- 
tance of  117  miles.  The  church  in  which 
they  worship  at  present  is  not  only  uncom- 
fortable, but  altogether  out  of  keeping  with 
the  other  churches  in  town ;  and  fur  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  congregation, 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  denomina- 
tion, a  new  place  of  worship  was  necessary. 
The  congregation  have  entered  heartily 
into  the  scheme,  as  is  shown  by  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  they  now  confidently  look 
to  the  generous  friends  of  the  denomina- 
tion for  their  aid,  so  that  they  may  pnter 
their  new  church  without  the  encum- 
brance of  a  heavy  debt. 


OPENING  OF  THE  THEOLOOIOAL  HALL. 

The  Theological  Hall  was  opened  for 
the  session  on  Tuesday,  November  6,  bv 
Principal  Harper,  in  the  Synod  Hall, 
Queen  Street..  There  was  a  numerous 
attendance  of  ministers,  students,  and 
friends  of  the  Church.  On  the  platform 
were  Professors  Cairns,  Duff,  Paterson, 
Ker,  and  Johnstone.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 

Principal  Hakper,  who  was  very  warmly 
received,  delivered  with  much  vigour  a 
pungent  and  powerful  address  on  aspects 
of  truth  at  present  controverted,  and  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  its  creed,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  frequently  and 
heartily  applauded. 

Rev.  Dr.  Youno,  convener  of  the  Theo- 
logical Committee,  then  called  the  roll, 
and  intimated  the  order  of  the  meeting  of 
the  classes.  It  appeared  that  eighty-three 
students  in  all  had  been  entered,  of  whom 
eighteen  were  of  the  first  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  students  in 
attendance  in  the  various  years: — 

"FiRBT  Ybab.— Archibald  B.  D.  Alex- 
ander, Paisley  and  Greenock;  A.  G. 
Brotherston,  M.A.,  Edinburgh;  Charles 
Christie,  Stirling;  D.  W.  Forrest,  Glas- 
gow ;  William  Gibb,  Edinburgh ;  John 
Jardine,  M.A.,  Dumfries;  James  Kidd, 
M.A.,  Glasgow;  John  Kyle,  Galloway; 
G.  M.  Leys,  Hamilton;  Alexander  R. 
M^Ewen,  M.A.,  Glasgow;  John  Mair, 
Edinburgh ;  William  Mowat,  Edinburgh  ; 
Thomas   S.    Newlands,   M.A.,  Glasgow; 
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John  Reid,  M.A.,  KilmArnock;  B.  W. 
Roberts,  Glasgow;  James  Todd,  M.A., 
Edinburgh ;  George  lire,  Falkirk ;  Robert 
Welsh,  M.A.,  Glasgow. 

Sbcond  Ybab. — Douglas  G.  Barron, 
Cupar;  Arthur  Birrell,  Edinburgh;  J. 
K.  Bruce,  Dundee;  Charles  Connor, 
Paisley  and  Greenock;  John  CuUen, 
M. A.,  Edinburgh ;  Alexander  N.  Fairly, 
Glasgow;  Thomas  Gray,  Glasgow; 
William  Henderson,  Edinburgh;  George 
Hunter,  M.A.,  Glasgow  ;  Peter  H.  Laird, 
Glasgow;  James  Lambie,  M.A.y  Paisley 
and  Greenock ;  Robert  Mackenzie,  M.  A., 
Perth ;  William  Mull,  Elgin  and  Inver- 
ness ;  J.  Sidey  Nelson,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  ; 
John  Pollock,  Glasgow;  John  Porteous, 
MwA.,  Edinburgh;  Robert  Smellie,  Glas- 
gow ;  James  Snadden,  Edinburgh ;  Thos. 
Taylor,  Edinburgh  ;  Archibald  Torrance, 
MJA.,  Edinburgh ;  John  D.  Watson,  Edin- 
burgh ;  William  Watson,  Glasgow. 

Thibd  Clabb.— SsiaoH  Diyision  (i.e. 
those  of  the  Second  Year  in  the  former 
IIall).'--John  B.  Alexander,  M.A.,  Paisley 
and  Greenock ;  J.  Scott  Cockbum,  Edin- 
burgh ;  John  Cooper,  Ghwgow ;  William 
W.  Dawson,  Glasgow;  Matthew  Dickie, 
M.A.,  Annandale  ;  William  Dickie,  M.A., 
Paisley  and  Greenock;  John  L.  Elder, 
M.A.,  Glasgow;  John  K.  Fairlie,  Glas- 
gow; James  Gardiner,.  M. A.,  Edinburgh ; 
Alexander  L.  Henderson,  D.Sc,   Edin- 


burgh ;  David  S.  Henderson,  Edinburgh ; 
John  Howatson,  M.  A.,  Kilmarnock;  John 
L.  Hunter,  Stirling ;  Robert  Inglis,  M.  A, 
Edinburgh ;  James  V.  Johnstone,  Dundee; 
David  H.  Laurence,  M.A.,  Cupar ;  James 
Lawson,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  ;  Wm.  Logan, 
M.A.,  Glasgow ;  Isaac  SL  M*Intyre,  GUs- 

S>w;  John  Manchlen,  Edinburgh;  }L 
ruce  Meikleham,  Dundee ;  John  P.  Mit- 
chell, M.A.,  B.Sc,  Glasgow;  Robert  Pater- 
son,  M.A.,  Edinburgh ;  William  Salmond, 
Carlisle;  John  Scott,.  M. A.,  Bdinburgb; 
Greorge  Smart,  Perth;  George  Strang, 
M.A.,  Falkirk;  WUliam  Stuart,  M.A^ 
Glasgow;  William  T.  Walker,  M.A, 
Glasgow;  Peter  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Bdinbnrgh; 
William  H.  Wright,  Kilmarnock. 

Thibd  Class. — Junior  Ditision  (»«. 
tJiose  Bf  the  First  Tear  in  the/ormer  HaU), 
— John  Cook,  Dunfermline ;  Charles  Dick, 
Elgin  and  Inverness;  WUliam  Dunbar, 
Edinburgh;  James  Goudie, Dunfermline ; 
John  B.  Ilowat,  M.A.,  Liverpool;  David 
Keir,  M.A.,  Perth;  Adam  T.  Landretb, 
Cupar;  William  Paton  Ogilvie,  MJL, 
Edinburgh;  Francis  Scoone,  M. A.,Annan- 
dale;  James  K.  Scott,  M.A.,  Livei^l; 
James  Stark,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  ;  Johiil&. 
Watson,  Glasgow ;  John  Yellowlees,  Glafi- 
gow ;  Hugh  Young,  Kilmarnock. 

TJnattachbd  Students.  —  Alexander 
S.  Morton,  Calabar;  Quintus  B.  Noble, 
Cd£fraria. 


Itotias  0f  It^to  HuHkatbna, 


Heroes  of  Discovery:  Livingstone, 
Park,  Franklin,  Cook,  Magellan.  By 
Samuel  Mosshan.  New  Edition. 
With  Portraits. 

Black  Harrv  ;  or,  Lost  in  the  ?u8h. 
By  Robert  Richardson. 

Fred  the  Apprentice.  Translated  and 
adapted  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Overend. 

Miss  Trouble-the-Hocse.  By  Sarah 
M.  S.  Clarke. 

The  Little  Sand-Boy  ;  or,  Who  is  Best 
Off?  A  true  Story.  From  the 
German  of  Othlie  Wildennuth. 

Polly  Wyatt  ;  or,  Virtue  its  Own  Ee- 
ward. 

The  First  Printer's  Early  Days. 

GroEON  Brot^'n:  a  true  Story  of  the 
Covenant  and  of  the  Persecution 
in  Scotland,  as  related  by  Himself. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D. 

Edinburgh :  WiUiam  Oliphant  &  Co.    1877. 

The  above  list  of  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.'a 
Christmas  publications  for  the  young  has 


just  reached  us.  We  reserve  more  par- 
ticular notice  for  next  issue,  but  mean- 
time may 'say  that  we  obs^ed  sevenJ 
juveniles  very  eagerly  perusing  them  as 
soon  as  they  came  into  their  bands; 
while,  as  usual,  they  are  most  attnc- 
tive  in  their  up-getting  and  appeanmce. 
It  is  of  importance  to  be  assured  that 
the  books  are  not  only  interesting,  but 
full  of  wholesome  instruction,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  all  publications  that  are 
addressed  at  this  period  to  the  young. 
We  often  detect  much  that  is  misleading, 
both  in  the  morality  and  religion  that 
are  mculcated.  Parents  and  Sabbath 
school  superintendents  need  have  no 
fears  in  this  direction  in  putting  these 
beautiful  volumes  into  the  hands  of 
their  youthful  charge ;  and  as  the  season 
for  bestowing  gifts  has  now  arrived,  we 
can  heartily  commend  them  as  in  no 
ordinary  degree  fitted  to  impart  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT  MOVEMENTS. 
In  some  quarters  we  hear  it  affirmed  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  decidedly 
gaining  ground,  and  is  indeed  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Now  there  are, 
certain  concessions  which  we  are  willing  to  make  to  those  who  so  speak.  Thus,  in 
rural  and  agricultural  districts,  where  intelligence  is  not  great,  and  a  certain  super- 
stitious desire  for  the  administration  of  ordinances  on  easy  terms  preyails,  we  find 
a  process  of  gravitation  towards  the  Established  Church  going  on.  When  no 
questions  are  asked  of  intending  communicants,  and  nothing  required  in  the  way 
of  supporting  the  gospel  of  those  who  are  communicants,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men  of  the  traditional  type  should  be  found  gathering  in  increasing 
numbers. 

Also,  it  is  to  be  granted  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  activity,  of  a  certain  kind,  in 
siany  of  the  Established  Churches  at  present,  or  among  their  leaders,  and  they  are 
f  ghting  with  a  zeal  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  their  borders  some  years  ago. 
But,  looking  in  other  and  more  influential  directions.  We  find  that  Voluntaryism 
is  very  decidedly  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  priadple  of  religious  equality  being 
intelligently  recognised. 

Vai-ious  events  have  occurred  of  late  which  prove  the  present  vitality  of  Volun- 
taryism, and  in  which  its  friends  may  greatly  rejoice. 

One  of  these  is  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control, 

The  names  which  grace  its  committee  are  a  guarantee  for  the  intelligence  and 
earnestness  with  which  the  work  will  be  prosecuted ;  while  in  their  secretary,  on 
whom  necessarily  very  much  of  the  success  of  the  society  depends,  they  have  one 
whose  long  acquaintance  with  literary  work,  and  proved  loyalty  to  the  cause,  will 
enable  him  to  be  of  great  service. 

The  opening  address  of  the  society  has  been  issued,  and  is  now  in  many  hands. 
It  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  Speaking  of  the  favoured  Church  whose  over- 
throw as  a  State  institution  they  righteously  seek,  they  say — 

*  Reduced  by  secession  and  disruption  to  the  position  of  an  undoubted  minority 
— ^in  many  districts  a  scarcely  discernible  minority — of  the  Scottish  people,  and 
national  only  as  deriving  support  and  authority  from  the  State,  the  Kirk  has 
abated  nothing  of  its  pretensions  and  aggressions.  It  has  asserted  and  enforced 
the  most  extravagant  claims  of  prescription  and  statute;  levying  from  every 
available  source  of  teind  or  rate,  exactions  for  stipends,  manses,  and  glebes; 
dipping  annually  into  the  Exchequer  for  supplements  to  the  smaller  emoluments, 
and  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  its  Assemblies ;  besides  tenaciously  holding 
to  the  function  and  perquisites  of  the  proclamation  of  banns  of  marriage,' the 
possession  of  seats  at  Parochial  Boards,  and  clerical  exemptions  from  school  and 
poor  rates. 

*  Were  it  the  best  of  possible  Churches,  its  disestablishment  would  be  Remanded 
as  righteous  and  wise.  Having  no  superiority  of  merit  over  its  neighbours, 
embracing  only  a  section  of  the  religious  public,  rich  enough  to  meet  all  claims  of 
self-support  and  of  the  common  evangelization,  it  is  invidious  and  unjust  that  it 
should  possess  the  exclusive  benefit  of  property  belonging  to  the  entire  nation, 
with  rights  and  privileges  that  distinguish  it  from,  and  inflict  injury  on,  the  rest 
of  the  community.' 

And  then  in  the  way  at  once  of  guidance  and  incitement  it  is  said — 

*  For  many  years  have  the  Voluntaries  of  Scotland  maintained  their  principles  in 
the  field  of  argument  and  persuasion,  and  have  educated  public  thought  with 
marked  success.  Let  them  now  follow  up  and  complete  their  work  by  appropriate 
political  action.  They  have  electoral  power — will  all  not  use  it  for  so  high  and 
sacred  a  purpose  ?  They  can  instruct  those  who  at  present  are  more  or  less  ignorant 
of  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  can  stimulate  the  better-informed  but  hesitating 
portion  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  can  make  Disestablishment  as  intensely 
practical  a  subject  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  parliamentary  reform,  and  free  trade 
once  were.    And  if  they  do  so,  and  act  with  earnestness,  with  fidelity,  and  with 
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practical  wisdom,  they  will  achieve  success  equal  to  that  of  the  advocates  of  those 
beoeficeDt  reforms.  Yes,  and  success  far  greater;  for  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind  are  concerned  in  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  dyil 
power  to  religion  and  to  religious  communities.  The  issue  may  be  delayed,  but  it 
cannot  be  averted  ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  accomplished,  the  sooner  will  be  secured 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  patriotic  and  Christian  men  can  possibly  desire 
for  their  country.' 

Another  event  of  much  significance  in  this  connection  is  Lord  Hartington's 
visit  to  Scotland.  In  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  pointed  refer- 
ence was  made  by  him  to  this  subject.  In  Glasgow  he  was  waited  on  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Scottish  Council,  and  had  set  before  him  in  a  clear  and  mums- 
takeable  manner  the  present  position  in  Scotland. 

It  is  true  that  his  Lordship  was  careful  not  to  commit  himself  or  his  party  to 
any  theory  of  Disestablishment,  but  at  the  same  time  what  was  said  and  done  on 
the  occasion  gave  the  quiBstion  a  prominence  in  the  political  sphere  which  it  has 
never  yet  received ;  and  this  prominence  is  so  marked,  that  certain  London  journals, 
remarking  on  it,  said  it  was  *  a  new  departure '  for  the  Whig  party. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  delivered  at  Holyhead  on  the  occasion  of 
his  return  from  Ireland,  averred  that  while  he  hoped  to  live  and  die  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  yet  it  was  amongst  Nonconformists  the  cause  which  was 
so  dear  to  him  in  the  past  had  received  its  best  support.     Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Hartington  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  may  look  around  them,  and  ibejr 
will  see  that,  the  cause  of  progress  has  its  staunchest  friends  among  rMsseaten, 
whilst  the  adherents  of  the  Established  Church,  as  a  rule,  alike  in  England  and 
Scotland,  are  amongst  their  firmest  opponents.    And  this  being  so,  it  is  sorely 
high  time  that  the  rights  of  Dissenters  should  be  practically  recognised  by  a  party 
/wUch  can  make  no  advance  without  their  aid.     The  question,  as  one  of  political 
justice,  must  be  finally  settled  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature ;  and  if  *  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,'  the  day  of  Scotland's  liberation  cannot  be  far  distant 

We  also  refer  with  satisfaction,  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  to  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  relation  between  Church  and  State,  delivered  during  the  past  month  in  Free 
St  George's  Church,  Edinburgh,  by  Principal  Rainy,  Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  and  Lord 
Moncreiff.  Principal  Rainy,  who,  with  his  wonted  ability  and  learning,  treatti 
the  subject  historically,  showed  what  dire  disaster  was  brought  to  the  Church  bf 
its  connection  with  the  State  under  Constantino ;  and  though  he  did  not  advocaw 
the  Voluntary  principle,  yet  he  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  must  always  be  injurious  except  under  conditions  not  likely  to  be  realized, 
and  which,  if  they  were  realized,  would  make  such  establishment  unnecessary. 
Thus,  by  the  teaching  of  experience  and  the  logic  of  facts.  Free  Church  brethren  are 
being  gradually  more  and  more  brought  into  unison  with  us  on  the  one  point  whicb 
alone  seriously  separates  us ;  and  when  both  Churches  earnestly  exert  their  united 
strength,  the  day  of  victory  is  nigh. 

.  PROFESSOR  FLINT'S  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 
Professor  Flint  has  won  for  himself  an  honoured  and  influential  position  amongst 
the  most  able  and  learned  defenders  of  the  faith.  His  lectures  on  Theism,  lately 
published,  show  that  he  has  thought  deeply  and  read  widely  on  the  great  subject 
of  which  they  treat.  Any  utterance  of  his  on  subjects  connected  with  his  peciuiar 
sphere  is  worthy  of  and  is  sure  to  command  attention. 

The  learned  professor  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  opening  lecture  one  of  much 
present  and  pressing  interest — viz.  Creed  Subscription.  It  cannot  be 'said  that 
what  he  has  advanced  is  not  in  some  respects  open  to  exception ;  neither  can  it  be 
aflirmed  that,  whilst  he  seems  not  to  approve  of  any  attempt  at  revision,  that  he 
has  in  any  way  rebutted  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said — 

^  The  Church,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  bound  to  be  most  tolerant,  even  towards 
attacks  on  its  Confession,  however  vexatious  such  attacks  might  be,  when  they 
arose  from  honest  differences  of  interpretation.  There  was  undoubtedly  room  also 
for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  formula  of  subscription.  A 
less  rigid  formula  would  of  course  be  a  still  less  definite  one,  but^even  the  formula 
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subscribed  by  licentiates  and  ministers  of  the  Chnrcli  of  Scotland  was  one  as  to 
the  meaning  of  which  individuals  might  honestly  differ  in  a  way  with  which  the 
Church  might  not  wish  to  interfere.     One  man  thought,  let  them  say,  that  when 
he  declared  his  assent  to  "  the  whole  doctrine  "  of  the  Confession,  he  avowed  his 
belief  in  every  proposition  of  the  Confession ;  another,  that  he  pledged  himself  to 
something  less,  indefinitely  less,  than  this,  although  to  something  more,  indefinitely 
more,  than  what  the  terms  **  doctrine"  or  **  doctrinal  system"  would  have  com- 
mitted him  to.    Who  was  authoritatively  to  judge  between  those  two  men,  and 
say  to  the  one  he  was  right,  and  to  the  other  he  was  wrong  ?    There  was  no  need, 
it  seemed  to  him,  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  judge  between  them,  or  to  judge 
either  of  them :  each  might  be  safely  left  to  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  master.    The 
Church  might  no  doubt  fail  to  see  or  refuse  to  recognise  this,  although  he  did  not 
think  it  at  all  likely  that  she  would ;  the  abstract  right  of  interpreting  her  own 
formula  could  be  no  more  denied  her  than  the  right  of  imposing  a  new  formula, 
and  she  might  act  on  that  abstract  right  by  declaring  to  her  ministers,  ^^  I  choose, 
whatever  any  of  you  may  suppose,  the  formula  of  subscription  to  mean,  that  it 
shall  be  understood  in  that  sense  which  binds  you  down  to  an  unqualified  accept- 
ance of  every  letter  of  the  Confession ;  and  if  you  deviate  therefrom  a  hairbreadth, 
I  shall  cast  you  out  as  a  faithless  servant."    She  might  conceivably  do  that,  but 
she  could  only  do  it  foolishly  and  tyrannically.     She  could  only  do  it  if  she  grew 
insane.     He  granted  that  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  might  be  a  most 
scrupulously  conscientious  man,  and  yet  not  feel  that  a  certain  degree  of  departure 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Confession  was  inconsistent  with  his  adherence  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession.     He  utterly  disbelieved  that  every  minister  who 
was  not  as  ultra- orthodox  as  he  got  the  credit  of  being  at  the  beginning  of  last 
session,  was  going  about  with  a  conscience  burdened  and  troubled  by  the  sense  of 
a  broken  vow.     He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  were  many  even  whom  their 
brethren  regarded  as  unduly  "  broad,"  who  could  amply  afford  to  despise  the  taunt 
of  those  who  said  to  them,  "  He  who  is  guilty  in  one  point  is  guilty  in  all,"  as  alike 
stupid  and  unjust,  for  the  good  reason  that  their  own  consciences  assured  them  that 
in  this  matter  they  were  not  guilty  even  in  one  point.     But  he  could  not  go  any 
farther  than  that.    When  a  man  argued,  "  if  any  minister  of  the  Church  thinks  him- 
self free  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  the  world  was  an  exceedingly  slow  process, 
then  I  may  preach  justification  by  works  or  deny  predestination,"  he  (Professor  Flint) 
confessed  that  he  could  neither  admit  the  logical  principles  nor  admire  the  moral 
principles  on  which  he  proceeded.     As  reasoning,  his  argument  was  simply  ridicu- 
lous ;  as  a  justification  of  his  conduct,  it  was  plainly  dishonest     To  deny  what  a 
man  himself  could  not  but  be  aware  was  a  fundamental  principle  or  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Confession  which  he  signed,  could  on  no  reasonable  or  even  plausible 
interpretatioi^  of  the  formula  of  subscription  be  consistent  with  the  avowal  of 
assent  to  "  the  whole  doctrine  "  of  the  Confession.    Whoever  signed  as  his  creed 
a  document  to  which,  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  great  principle,  he  had  really  an 
aversion,  must  enter  the  Church  with  a  burden  on  his  conscience,  and  must 
minister  in  the  Church  not  as  a  willing  servant,  but  as  a  fettered  slave.' 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 
Any  one  visiting  our  railway  stations  about  the  middle  of  the  past  month,  must 
have  noted  the  immense  number  of  trunks  and  boxes  that  stood  piled  all  around. 
The  explanation  is  that  it  was  *  the  term,'  and  our  domestics  were  changing  their 
*  places,*  and,  according  to  the  newspapers,  these  changes  were  more  numerous 
this  year  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

This  seems  to  indicate  a  state  of  things  not  quite  satisfactory ;  and  this  also  has 
been  brought  out  in  a  great  number  of  letters  that  have  been  published  by  the 
daily  press  on  the  subject.  Something  is  wrong  somewhere,  and  who  is  it  and 
where  is  it  ?  There  is  an  old  adage  that  speaks  of  *  faults  on  both  sides,'  and 
doubtless,  as  human  nature  is  imperfect  in  all  classes,  there  is  truth  in  it ;  but 
the  share  of  blame  must,  in  different  instances,  be  differently  apportioned. 

When  one  considers  how  much  the  comfort  and  even  the  welfare  of  a  family 
depends  on  its  servants,  surely  it  is  a  question  of  urgency  and  importance  how 
good  servants  are  to  be  made  and  secured.   Amongst  the  letters  referred  to,  we  see 
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one  written  by  a  Udy  who  aigiis  hendf  '  A  Mother  of  If  any  Year&J*  Speaking 
from  large  experience,  this  jadicions  counsellor  thus  adminuters  adTioe  to  both 
parties: — 

*  I  do  not  wonder  at  city  servants  changing  frequently,  when  I  think  of  the 
perpetual  stairs  and  labours  they  are  forced  to  undergo,  some  of  which  ooald  be 
avoided, — as,  for  instance,  the  senseless  custom  (where  few  senrants  are  kept)  of 
ringing  the  dmwing-room  bell  for  the  outer  door  to  be  opened  for  the  exit  of 
visitors.  What  so  kmdly  and  easy  as  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to  save  her  aervaats 
this  intevruption  to  their  work,  by  doing  it  hersdf  ?  Many  otiier  small  bat  ajawf- 
ing  and  fatiguing  extras  could  thus  be  saved. 

'To  the  servants  I  would  say.  Don't  be  always  changing.  Avoid  asking c 
exorbitant  rise  of  wages,  which  it  is  hard  for  many  a  family  to  find  means  to  paj: 
try  raUier  not  to  waste  your  wages  on  trashy  finery.  Try  to  please  a  reaaonaUe 
mistress,  and  not  to  try  her  temper  by  carele^  neglect  or  pert  answers.  If  there 
are  annoying  things,  ask  her  quietly  and  dvilly  if  such  could  be  altered  before 
you  go  off  to  another  place,  where  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  other  sorts  of 
troubles.  Where  changes  are  so  constant,  no  feeling  of  attachment  or  mutaal 
goodwill  can  ever  have  time  to  ^ring  up ;  and  nothing  but  real  human  r^ard  can 
ever  oil  the  wheels  of  domestic  Uf  e,  or  prevent  the  rubs  ending  in  the  disraptioD 
which  leads  to  the  whole  connection  being  viewed  as  a  merely  commercial  and 
mercenary  one.' 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  GROCERS'  LICENCES. 
For  a  considerable  number  of  weeks  a  Commission  has  been  taking  evidence  it 
some  of  our  large  towns  on  the  question  of  grocers^  licences.     Evidence  has  been 
given  by  a  great  number  and  variety  of  witnesses,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  con- 
flicting.   Three  positions  seem  to  have  been  taken  : — 

1.  There  are  those  who  aver  that  licences  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  should  be 
withdrawn  from  grocers  unconditionally  and  in  all  instandes.  And  in  support  of 
this,  it  is  argued  that  the  connection  of  the  two  trades  leads  to  domestic  drunken- 
ness,— an  evil  which  is  prevailing  to  a  lamentable  extent  among  women,  whose 
supplies  of  drink  are  obtained  from  the  grocer. 

2.  There  are  those  who  affirm  that  grocers  should  be  allowed  to  have  licence, 
but  that  they  should  be  put  under  strict  legal  surveillance.  Indeed,  it  is  affinned 
that  the  law  as  it  at  present  exists  is  krgely  broken, — drinking  bdng  allowed  on 
grocers'  premises,  and  in  certain  instances  intoxicating  drink  marked  in  the 
account-book  by  some  other  name. 

3.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  law  is  seldom  broken  by  grocers,  and 
that  to  withdraw  their  licences  would  only  be  to  increase  the  evil  deplored,  by 
sending  people  to  the  public-house. 

It  is  interesting,  in  looking  over  the  evidence,  to  note  the  parties  by  whom  it  is 
given.  Social  and  temperance  reformers  are  almost  all,  if  not  all,  found  ranged 
among  the  first  class ;  and  the  testimony  of  city  missionaries  and  labourers  amongst 
the  working  classes  and  lapsed  masses  unites  in  seeking  a  separation  of  the  sale 
of  drink  and  provisions.  And  surely  their  testimony  is  worthy  of  respectful  con- 
sideration. At  the  same  time,  that  earnest  and  veteran  temperance  reformer,  Mr. 
Kidston  of  Femiegair,  pointed  out  that  legislation  cannot  run  in  advance  oi 
popular  opinion,  and  that  the  Governmenjb  could  not  enact  sumptuary  laws  unless 
the  people  were  prepared  for  them.  This  leads  .us  back  to  what  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  question.  That  stout  old  Conservative,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  says— 
*  Of  all  the  ills  that  human  kind  endure, 
How  small  the  sum  that  kings  can  cause  or  cure  I ' 
This  certainly  is  putting  the  case  too  strongly.  For  how  much  happier  the  people 
who  live  under  a  free  and  enlightened  government,  than  those  that  live  under  a 
benighted  despotism!  Much  may  be  done  in  the  interests  of  individuals  and 
society  by  wise  and  virtuous  legislation ;  but  still  it  rests  chiefly  with  the  indi- 
vidual whether  it  shall  be  well  or  ill  with  him.  It  is  right  and  profitable,  on 
account  of  human  frailty,  to  remove  temptation  out  of  the  way ;  it  is  better  still 
when  individuals,  animated  by  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  realizing  personal 
responsibility,  thus  pray,  '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.' 
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